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PREFACE. 


In preparing for publication, in an English dress, the 
following work of one of the most popular French writers 
of the present day, the Translator has carefully removed 
from it several of the blemishes of the modem school of 
literature to which it belongs ; levity of expression on 
serious subjects, indelicacy of language, and a *^Sre to 
gratify the vulgar appetite for horrible and revolting de¬ 
tails. These faults vitiate many productions which are 
otherwise of value and importance; and which, simply by 
revision, may be accommodated to English taste and moral 
leeling, and rendered not only unexceptionable, but inte¬ 
resting and useful. This, it is believed, will be found to be 
the case with the Crimes Cklehres of M. Alexandbe 
Dumas. 

* I 

Several of the histories in the collection are founded 
tihiefly on the Causes CMehres of Gayot de Pithaval, that 

unparalleled storehouse of the romance of real life. M. 

# 

Dumas, however, has divested them of thfi'^Himality of the 
old French lawyer, suppressed or condej^S. the tedious 
technical pleadings and details of judicial proceeding^,- and 
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PREFACE. 


given rapidity, animation, and dramatic effect to the nar- 
rative. Af the same time, not only in these stories, but in 
those which he has derived from other sources, he appears 
to have been scrupulously accurate with regard to facts; 
having collated the authorities within his reach, and given 
every incident according to the most satisfactory evidence 
which he could obtain by his researches. 
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THE BORGIAS. 


CIIAl’TER I. 

On tlio 8tli of A])!!!, 1492, in a chamber of the Careggi Palace, situated 
about a. league ffoin Florence, tliree men were grouped around a bed, upon 
which a fourth was lying in the agonies of death. The first, :i£||^3d near 
Ills feet, and half concealed by the curtains of gold bitjcade (as if to 
hide hi.s tears), was Ermolao Jiarbaro, the author of the treatises**' On 
Celibacy’’ and “ Studies on Pliny,” who being at Home, as the accredited 
ambassador of the Florentine llepublic, had been raised in tljc preceding 
year to the patriarchate of Aquileia by Pope Innocent the Eighth. The 
bocoml, kneeling and still pressing the hands of the dying man betw’een his 
<iw n, was Angelo Politiano,the Catullus of the fifteenth century, whose mind 
was so imbued by the classic spirit of antiquity, that we might almost 
consider him to have been a poat of the Augustan period. The third, 
standing near his head, and watching with the deepest grief the coming 
shadows of death over the face of the sufferer, was the illustrious Kco ot 
Mirandola, who at tw'on ty years of age had offered to reply in twenty-two 
languages to seven hundred questions to be proposed by twenty of the 
most learned men of the age, if they could he assembled in Florence. 

•The object of tins solicitude was Loi'enzo Ac Magnificent, who, attacked 
at the beginning of the year by a violent fever, which was aggiavated by 
the hereditary iiwilady* of his family, the gout; and, finmng that the 
drinks of dissolved pearls, which the charlatan Leoni de Spoleto had ordered 
him to take, as if to regulate his remedies rather by the superflmty of 
wealth than the urgency of disease, were powerless and vain, and that he 
must resign tlie charms of social intercourse—the poets, whose lay^*" 
been so long Ins recreation, and the lujftiries of his palnces-^had 
for the absolution of his sins the presence of the Donayj^n Jerome Fi^) 
Savonarola. Nor was it without some secret dre^HKr he awaited <3*0 
arrival of this stem and fearful pj'eachcr, whose voi^Hmwk FloyepEWJit and 
upon whose pardon his hr>pes of future happiness d^ende4! , Bavo^ 
narola was one of those men of marbU who come, 

Comniander in Don Juan^ to knock at the gates of 
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warn them* arhid tlie their festivals and orgies, that it is nevertheless 
the hour dh-ect their thoughts towards heaven. Boni at Ferrara, to which 
his family, one of the most illustrious of Padua, had been invited hy the 
Marquis Nicola d’Este, carried away by his impassioned sensibility, he 
had tied at twenty-three yeai’s of age from liis fatlier’s house, and hail 
mjide his religious profession of faith in the cloister of the Dominicans of 
Florence. There, selected to give lectures in jdiilosojdiy, the young novice 
liad at first to contend with the defects of a harsh and fc'ehle voice, a tlc- 
fective pronunciation, and the total jirostration of physical strength, caused 
by an excess of discipline. From that period ho had devoted himself to 
the most absolute seclusion ; he disappeared amid the recesses of his con¬ 
vent, as if the tomb had closed oii liis career. Kneeling in constant; 
])rayer before a crucifix, excited by bis penances and ■\igils, iiKHlitatiou 
became ecstasy, and tlicn it was he first felt that sc(‘ret prophetic imp.il.-e 
which xirged him to preach tiie rcfomiation of tlie chuveb. But t!ie 
reformation of Savonarola was move reverential than that of LuUicr. 
Unlike the German monk, he was gtiidcd not hy reason, hut entlmsiasni ; 
he was not the thcnloglan, but the prophet. Bowing to the authority ()f 
the church, he stood civet before the power of the htate. Iicligion anvl 
liberty to bim were ei[ua11y sacrctl; and Lorenzo appeared not less guilty 
in overtlirowing the one than JntK»cent tlie Lighth, in dislioiioiiriug the 
other. Consequently, so long a-, he was Lorenzo the MagniCeent, {Siun- 
narola liad I'esistcd all entreaties tosauetiou hy his ]>rcsoncv a power lie ianl 
regarded illegitimate; but Lorenzo had siuumoiit'd him to the hod of 
death—tlic mail and ev’crits wore a changed aspect—the austere prcaelit r 
yielded, and barefooted and uncovered be obeyed the summons, tru^-ting- * 
not only to save the soul of a dying ]ienlteiit, hut to obtain the liberty of il'.o 
republic. Lorenzo awaited bis presence with impatience and anxiety. Ou 
the sound of his footstep, the dying man’s ])ale eompJcxion assumed a moi o 
cadaverous hue, and raising liiniself, lie siguified by a gesture his desire t > 
ho alone. His friends obe\’cd; and scarcely had tliey retired hy on.- 
door, than, pale and unmovod, the monk ajipcared upon the threshold of 
another. Lorenzo, reading on his brow the inqiassivo inlk“.vihility of a 
marble statue, breathed a sigh so deep, tliat it niiglit have seemed his la-.t, 
and foil back upon his bed. The monk glanced around tlie room, as ii’ <•) 
assure himself that ho was alone; tlien, with a slow, solemn step, he 
advanced towards the bed. Lorenzo regarded him witli tem>r, and ex¬ 
claimed, as he stood near him, “OIi, my father! I have gi’oatly sinned.’’ 

“ The mercy of God is infinite,’’ replied the monk; “ and I am chargi'd 
with its divine extension towards thee!” And think you, then, tliat 
God will, indeed, forgive ?” said the sufferer, gathering fresh hope from 
these unexpected words. “ Thy sins and thy crimes God will entirely 
forgive!” replied jSavonarola. “lie will forgive, as regards thy sins, thy 
frivolous pleasure^ adulterous enjoyments, and obscene festivals ; and for 
th^jimes, God will forgive thee—the reward of two thousand florins to 
»Janneho should bring tliec the lieads of Dietisalvi, Nerone Nigij Angelo 
S^i|jJtori, and of o Soderini, and of twice tliat sura to liiin W'ho sliould 
deliver them ,.ve. He will forgive thee the death upon the scaf¬ 

fold or the .^be^^t' the son of Papi Orlandi, Francesco di Brisighelle, 
Bernardo j^rewdi, Jacopo Frescobaldi, zimoretto Baldovinetti, Pietro Bal- 
ducei, 'Besnardo di Baudino, Francesco Frescobaldi, and of more than 
tliree hundr^ bthers, whose names, less celebrated, were yet riot less 

♦ 'a 
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dear to Florence!” And, as Savonarola slowly pronounced each name, 
bis eye intently fixed upon the dying' man, Lorenao answered by a 
groan, which proved how' accurate was their fearful enumeration. “ And 
think you, futber,” replied he, the accents of doubt still faltering upon 
his Ups, “ that of my sins and crimes God w'ill forgive me all ?” “ All; 

but upon tlmeo cojnditioris!” “ What are they ?” “ Tlie first is, that 

yon feel an entlre^sith in the power and mercy of God.” “ Father,'* 
replied Lorenzo, ■wth. earnestness, “ that faith 1 feel in the inmost 
recesses of my heart.” The second,” said Savonarola, is, that you 
restore the property you have unjustly confiscated and retained!” “ And 

will time he allowed me for this ?” “ God will grant it thee,” answered 

the monk. Lorenzo closed liis eyes for undisturbed reflection ; then, after 
a sljort silence, ‘‘ Yes, father, I Avill do it,” he replied. “ The third,” re¬ 
sumed Savonarola, ‘‘ is, that you w'ill restore the ancient liberty and inde¬ 
pendence of the rejtuhlic !” Lorenzo raised himself, by a convulsive effort, 
upon his bed; his eyes interi’ogated every feature of the Dominican, as if 
he sought to kianv whether he had not deceived himself—that he had, 
iiulet'd. heard coiTectly. Savonai'ola repeated the same words. “ Never, 
mu'cr!” exclaimed Loren-zo, again falling upon > his bed, with gestures 
of denial, “ Never !” Without one word of reply, the monk turned to 
depart. “ Father, father!” exclaimed the dying man, “ quit me not thus. 
ITfivo ]ntv on me!” “ fTa^e pity upon Florence!” said the movik. 
“But, father,” exclaimed Lorenzo, “ Fk>renoe is free, Florence is 
fiperons!” • ‘ Florence is enslaved; Florence is poor—potir ii]^[;^iius, in 

monev, and in courage. In genius, because Lorenzo will be succeeded by 
liis son Pietro; in money, because it is by draining the resoui'Ceff.<)r the 
republic tfiat thou ho.'-t maintaimid tin; regal state of this family, and thy 
eojiirnercial cnxlit; in courage, because thou liast deprived the recognised 
magistraty of the authority intrusted to them by the constitution, turning 
thy fellow'-citizcus from the patlis of njiUtaiy and civil duty, in which, befi»re 
they Avero enervated by tliy luxury, they had displayed the antique virtues, 
the byg-one greatness of their race; insomudi that wlien the day shall 
daun on Florence, and it is }i»t far off,” eontinned he, his eyes fixed 
ainl glowing, as if ho read and wx*ro the projihet of the future ; “ when 
foreigit hordes shall descend the mountains, the walls of our cities shall 


fall at the more sound of the trumpet, as those of Jericho of old.’* 
“ A:id you wish that 1 should dispossess myself^ upon the bed of death, of 
that power which has been the glory of my life!” exclaimed Lorenzo. *' I 
do not; it is thy God !” coldly replied Sa?onarola. “ Impossible, impos¬ 
sible !” murmured Lorenzo. “ Then die as thou hast lived, amid thy cour¬ 
tiers and adulator?; artd, as they have condemned thy body, so let them 
sacrifice thy soul!" and with these words the Dominican, unmoved by die 
cries of the dying Lorenzo, w'ent from the room, with the same uniinpas- 
sioned features, the same measured step, that had marked Ills entrance. He 
seemed a spirit, freed already from the trammels of earth, soaring b^on^f 
the interests and passions of the wojfld. At the cry which hvmi^Tol 
Lorenzo, as he saw him disappear, Ermolao, PolitajMi ^ nd lillranc 
entered the room, and found their friend grasping co9^|vely in hb 
a rich crucifix, which he had taken from the pillow of wpBed^ In vain did' 
they seek to reinspire hope. Lorenzo replied to their friendly er^eourage-1 
mentoiily by tears and broken sobs;‘and, one hour after nis mteryiew 
with Savonarola, with liis lips still pressed upon the emble'bi of the Sa\iour,' 

• b2 . —» 
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he expired in the arms of these three men, of whom the most favoured, 
although all were young, was not destined to survive him beyond two 
years. “ As his death was the necessary precursor of calamity, Heaven,” 
said Nicolo Maehiavelli, “ deigned to presage the coming evil by tbe most 
undoubted omens: lightning struck the dome of the chinch of Santa- 
Beparata, and Roderic Borgia was elected pope.” 


Towards the close of the fifteenth centuiy, that is to say, at the period 
when this recital commences, the place of St. Peter at Borne was far from 
presenting that imposing sight which now burets upon those who ap¬ 
proach it by the place Dei Rusticucci. The basilica of Constantine no 
longer existed ; and tliat of Michael Angelo, tlie chef-d'muvre of tliirty 
popes, the labour of three centuries, at die expense of two hundred and 
sixty millions, was not then erected. The ancient edifice, which liad with- 
stocm the slow decay of eleven hundred and forty-five years, had towards 
1440 fallen into so ruinous a state that Nicholas the Fifth, that tasteful 
precursor of Julius the Second, and of Leo the Tenth, had pulled it down, 
as well as the temple of Probus Anicius, and laid, in the space they had 
occupied, the foundations of a new church to bo erected by the architects 
Boiiselini and Baptista Alberti. But upon the death of Nicholas, the 
Venetian Paul the Second being unable to advance more than five thousand 
crowns^" irds the continuance of his predecessor’s design, the building, then 
scarcely i^sed above gromid, was stopped, and thus presented in its fonnless 
state |.n appearance even more saddening than a ruin. For the place 
itself^ It had not, as may be readily understood from the preceding dosci’ip- 
tion, either its beautiful colonTiade by Beniini; its fountains or Egyptian 
obelisk, which, according to Pliny, had been erected by Pharaoh Nuncorus, 
in the city of Heliopolis, and thence brought to Rome by Caligida, who 
placed it in tlie circus of Nero, where it stood until 1586. But as the 
circus was situated upon the veiy space where the cathedral now arises, 
and as this obelisk covered, by its bas% the groundplan of the j)resent 
sacristy, it seemed to shoot up like an enormous needle, amid the half- 
formed columns of the unequally raised walls, and the rough unfinished 
blocks of stone. To the right arose the Vatican, that sjdendid tower of 
Babel, upon which, for a thousand years, all the celebrated architects of the 
Roman school liave exercised their genius; but at this period it had not 
its richlj^-decorated chapels, twelve great balls, twenty-two courts, tliirty- 
two staircases, and two thousand chambers; for Sixtus the Fifth, who 


effected so much in the five years of his papacy, had neC yet been enabled 
to add liat extensive building which commands towards the east the court 
of Bt. Damasus; but it was yet the old and consecrated palace, hallowed 
by remembrances ^f the olden time, in which Charlemaj^e enjoyed the 
hosj^j^tity of Leo^riie Third, when he received from him the imperial 
the west.' ^ 

fthe dth of 1492, it seemed as if the entire population of 

^ , from the/jP |of the People to the Coliseum, and from the batlis of 

.Dipdietian to tho^jhi^e of Bt. Angelo, had assembled by appointment in the 
place of St, Petei. For so dense was the multitude, that its pressure 
mlted the streets ai^acent, and radiating from one common centre, like the 
^ys of star, the yast mass wbs seen ascending the basilica, groujnng 
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themselves among the blocks of stones, clinging around the columns, wind* 
ing along the broken outline of the walls, dtsap^aring at intervals witliin 
the diflerent houses, and reappearing at the windows in such a manner that 
each casement,seemed walled up with heads. The eyes of all, iBpom every 
quarter, were intently fixed upon one part of the Vatican, for the conclave 
was there assembled; and as Innocent the Eighth had been dead sixteen 
days the cardinals were proceeding to the election of tlie new pope. Rome 
is truly the city of elections. From her foundation to the present day j 
that is, dining the course of about twenty-six centuries, she has constancy 
elected her kings, consuls, tribunes, emperors, and popes: hence, during the 
sitting of the conclave, R<nne seemed excited by a strange fever, ui^ng all 
ranks towards the Vatican, or Monte Cavallo, accoruing as tlie sc^arlet 
assembly was held, in the one palace or the other. The election of a 
new po[»e is of universal interest to Christendom; as, since from tlie days of 
St. Peter to those of Gregory the Sixteenth, the reign of every pope may 
be averaged at eight years, so according to the character of the elected, is 
thb period one of tranquillity or of disorder, justice or venality, peace 
or war. And never possibly, irom the hour when the first successor of 
St. Peter ascended the tlmoue of the pontiffs, had so much inquietude been 
cxliibited as that which was now observable among the people. Nor was 
it without cause, for Innocent tlie Eighth, who had obfaiined the honour¬ 
able title of the Father of his People, arising very probably from tlie fact 
of his having increased the number of Ids subjects by eight sons and as 
many daughters, had died, as has been stated, after a licenti( g^ ife, ex¬ 
hausted by a lingering disorder, during the progress of which, k we may 
rely upon the statement of Stefano Infessura, no less than tw^o lijmdred 
and twenty murders had been committed in the streets of Rome. During 
the temporary suspension of the papal authority, the executive devolves 
upon the president of the apostolic chamber; but its duties—the coinage 
of money with his name and arms—the removal df the ring from the finger 
of the deceased pope—the embalming and other ceremonies, and tlie in¬ 
terment, after nine days of funeral obsequies, of the body in the niche 
provisionally appointed, until tlie''death of the succeeding pope should 
consign it to its final place of rest; these, together with tlie necessity of 
closing up the door of the conclave, and the window of the balcony from 
whence the election is proclaimed, had not permitted a moment’s atten¬ 
tion to be paid to nnmicipal regulations, so that assassination had re¬ 
mained unchecked, if not encoura^d ; and the people now loudly 
demanded tlie energetic repression of thJii increasing evil. The ey^ of 
the spectators were therefore, as has been said, fixed upon the Vatican, 
and particularly hpoii^ a chimney from whence the first signal should 
issue, when suddenly, at the hour when the Ave Maria ushers in the 
close of day, cries mixed with shouts of lau^ter arose from riie crowd, 
a discordant murmur of raillery and menace; for, at that moment^ a small 
column of smoke was discerned ascending like a fleecy vapour tjfc the 
sky. And tliis announced that Rome*was yet without a rul«r, thtywot^ 
still deprived of a pontiff; for this smoke was the the balbt 

were burnt, and that the cardinals had not yet de<fl|^he election. 
sooner was it seen, than the countless crowds, weHIpnire^ that until' 
assembly of tlie cardinals in the morning there was nothing %rther 
expect, retired in hurried throngs, and a jesting humour, as jlTafter the, 
last discharge of fireworks; so that in the place adierSv hdt a 
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minutes before, a nation seemed collected, a few groups only were now idly 
scattered, composed of those whom curiosity might detain, or of othei’s, 
who, from residing in the immediate neighbourhood, w'ere less eager to 
depart. Even these imperceptibly diminished, for at ha]f 5 ;past nine the 
streets of Rome were insecure; and as the hour struck, the hurried 
step of some casual passer-by was alone occasionally heard, doors were 
successively closed, the lights in the windows graduaUy disappeared, until 
as ten was repeated from the cliimes around, except from one window 
of the Vatican, from whence the lamp still threw its fitful light around, 
houses, squares, and streets ivore alike wrapped in darkness. 

At this moment, a man, enveloped in a mantle, ainl whose dimly sha¬ 
dowed form arose against one of the imfinished columns of the basilica, 
glided slowly and cautiously among the blocks of stone scattered around its 
foundations, and advanced to the fountain which then formed the centre 
of the square, on the spot whore the obelisk now stands ; on reaching 
vrl ich he stopped, and concealed hy tlte obscurity of the night and the 
deep r shadow of the monument, he glanced furtively around as if to bo 
sure he was unobserved, then drawirig his sword, ho struck three times 
upon the pavement, producing at each blow light sparks from its point. 
Tliis signal, for it was one, was not lost; the lamj) in the Vatican was 
extinguished, and at the same moment a packet was thrown out, which 
fell at a few pat;es fi-om liiui, and, guided by its ilnging sound as it 
reached the pavement, he instantly seized it, in spite of the darknessj, 
and hur|*' 'd away. He had proceeded thus about halfway down the 
Borgo Vdfeehio, when he turned to the right and entered a street, at 
the other extremity of which was a figime of a Madonna wdth its lamjj; 
approacliing this, he took from his poclcet the enclosure he had ])ickcd 
up, wliich in fact was merely a Roman crown, only that it was hollow and 
divided, and contained in the interior a letter, which, notwithstanding 
the risk of being recogilised, the stratigcr instantly read, so great %vas 
bis anxiety to be acquainted ■with its contents. It w'as at the risk of 
being recognised, because in his eJigerncss this nocturnal coircspoudent 
had thrown bock the hood of liis mantlo) so as entirely to expose Ins fea¬ 
tures to the light of the lamp, by which it Avas easy to disceni a hand¬ 
some youth apparently of about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, 
dressed in a violet-coloured doublet, open at the shoulders, and slashed at 
the elbows, with a cap of the same colour, the long black plume of -wbieh 
waved darkly around him. He stopjied, however, but a short time, for 
hardly had he read the billed' be had so mysteriously received, than 
he replaced it in his silver pocket-book ; and readjusting his mantle 
so as entirely to conceal his figure, he walked ftu \\^th a rapid step, 
traversed Borgo San-Spirito, and followed the street DcDa Lingara to 
where it opens upon the church Regina Coeli. On reaching this place 
he knocked thrice .quickly at the door of luJarge house, which was 
iastaqdy opeq«Gri ; ihen rajndly ascend in^tm||||l|teircase, he entered a 
‘ >m|mhere two ladies awaited his Ureiva]i||yj||H||e utmost impatience. 

On J[i9 uatram eq^f ifeey both exclaimed “ Well, well, Fran¬ 
ks what news JR Excelleut I motlier,—^eHlftent I sister,*' replied the 

eftihracing^4lli^'One, and extendmg his iWd to the other. “ My 
gained three votes to day, but he requires yet six to obtain 
>the m^onty.” “ Aod cannot these be purchased ?” asked the elder of 
the iso f^lM^es, whde the otlier, in default of speech, interrogated liiiu by a 
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look. “Yes, yes, mother,” replied the youth. “Hiat is precisely the 
point which my father has well considered. He gives to the Cardinal 
Orsini his palace at Rome, with Ids two villas of Monticello and Soriano; 
to (^lardiiuil Cojonna, the abbey of Subiaco; to Cardinal St. Angelo, tlm 
bishopric of rorto, with his furniture and wines; to the ctv^nal of 
Parma the town of Nepi; the cardinal of Genoa, the church of Santa- 
Maria-in-via-lata; and to Cardinal Savelli, the church of .Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and the town of Civita Castellana; and as for Cardinal As- 
cauio Stbrza, he is already aware that we sent 1dm two days ago four 
mules heavily laden with money, and gold and silver plate ; and with this 
supjdy he has engaged to give five thousand ducats to the cardinal 
patriarch of Venice.” “ But what measures shall we adopt to intimate 
the intentions of Rodexic to the others ?” “ My father has provided for 

this also, and points out to us an easy way; you know, mother, with 
what ceremony their dinner is now carried to the cardinals ?” “ Yes, in a 

basket, wdth the coat of arms of the individual for whom the meal is des¬ 
tined.’' 

“My father has bribed the bishop who inspects this, and to-morrow 
being a flesh day, chickens wiU be sent to the Cardinals Orsini, Colonna, 
Savelli, of St. Angelo, of Parma, and of Genoa, each of which will con¬ 
tain a formal donation made by me, in my father’s name, of houses, 
palaces, or churches.” “Excellent!” exclaimed Ids ixiquirer; “every 
thing, [ am noxv convinced, xviU pi’oceed as we could wish.” A.nd hy 
the grace of Godf replied the youngest with a derisive smile, father 
will be elected pope.” “ A fortunate event for xxs,” said ™ianciseo. 

* “ Oh! and for Christiamty,” aiiswei-ed his sister, with an expression still 
more sarcastic. 

“Lucretia, Lucretia,” said her mother; “you are xmworthy of the 
hapjxirioss xve expect ” “What matters it, if nevertheless it comes ; more- 
'' over you remember the proverb, * The Lord blesses the Increase (tf fami¬ 
lies’—a blessing es]>ecially due unto our own; considering that our 
domestic life has borne‘such a close resemblance to the patriarchal.” As 
she uttered this, she cast upon her brother a glance of such meaning 
that even he was abashed ; but as the pleasures of his incestuous love 
were for the moment of less interest, he summoned four servants, and 
whilst they amxed tliemselves to acccknpauy him, he drew up and signed 
tlxe six donations, which wei’e on the raon'ow to be sent to the cardiiials; 
and not wishing to be seen at their abodes, he thought of profiting by the 
night, and thus delivering the papers mxobserved to those who had 
agreed to convey them at the dinner hour as described. This done, and 
the sen'ants ready, •Framcesco departed, leaving his mother and sister to 
indulge their golden reveries of coming greatness. 

Eager and excited as before, the populace tlironged, at break of day, to 
the square before the Vatican, where again, at ten o’clock, the appearaxice of 
the smoke, still aunoimcing that no one of tixe cai’dinals had ootained^ the 
requisite majority of votes, provoked the jeers and murmurs of the erSWd.^ ■ 
It was, nevertheless, rumoured, that the election was iiaggwed to the «^oiee 
of one of three candidates, Roderic Bor^^ Juliaj^l^^ Rovera, q yd , 
Ascamo Sforza, for the people were ignorant of of the fbuST|^ 

mules, and the treasures tney bore to the lastmentioned cardinal, on ae- V 
coxmt of which ho had ceded Ixis votes to his competitor. Ad^id the 
agitation that this &esh disappointment had excited, the •sound of sa^d 
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music was heard, and a procession of monks advanced, headed by the 
president of the apostolic chamber, who had proceeded from the Ara. 
Coeli to the capitol, visiting the principal Madonnas, and most fre¬ 
quented churches, to obtain the intercession of Heaven fpr the prompt 
election of a pope. As soon as the silver crucifix which preceded it was 
seen, the deepest silence prevailed; the people simultaneously knelt, and 
an impressive silence succeeded to the noise and tumult which had 
lutherto prevailed, and which was every moment assuming a more me¬ 
nacing character. Thus many thought this procession had as much of 
policy as of reli^on in its design; and that its influence must be as efiectivo 
upon earth as in heaven. At any rate, had this scheme l)een projected 
by tbe cardinal president, he had not deceived himself as to its effect: the 
result was as he wished; the procession moved on, the laughter and 
raillery continued, but the threatening cnes of the multitude w'ere lieard 
no more. Thus tlie day glided away, for at Rome no one works ; men are 
there either cardinals or valets, and live they know not how. The crowd 
was still, therefore, of tlio densest, when towards two o’clock another pro¬ 
cession, but which enjoyed the pri\ilege of causing as much noise as 
the other had of imposing silence, traversed in its tiurn the place of St. 
Peter,—^it was the procession of the cardinals’ dinner. The people wel¬ 
comed its approach by their habitual shouts of laughter ; irreverent as they 
were, they little knew that witli this procession, much more efficacioiis than 
the last, the pope had entered the Vatican. Day closed as before, expect- 
tation wai again defeated ; at half-past eight the customary signal of the 
smoke was seen. But as at the same time a whisperea rumour from 
the Vatican was spread, announcing that in all probability tlie election 
would be decided on the morrow, tliis signal was observed with patience. 

Dark and stormy the day biolce on the following morning, the 11th of 
August, 1492; but the crowd was still the same. To the jjeople, indeed, 
this weather was a blessing, for though they might stUl suffer from heat, 
they were secured from the more scorching rays of the sun. Tow^nrds nine 
o’clock a violent storm burst ui terrific fury over -the Transteverc; but 
rain, lightning, and thunder, of what consequence were they to a people 
expecting a now pope ? The election had been promised; and it was easy to 
perceive, that, if the day passed without it, a tumult would certainly ensue. 
Nin^ half-past nine, the minute-hand advanced towards ten, no event oc¬ 
curred to destroy or excite hope ; at last the first stroke of ten was heard, 
the chimney attracted all eyes; slowly tlie bells tolled the hour, every note 
falling on tiie hearts of the people. The last stroke sounded ; its vibrations 
faintly faded on the ear, and a loud shout, echoing from one thousand voices, 
succe^ed to the stillness which had prevailed. Nm v’*e fumo ;—there is 
no smoke—^that is^to say, We have a pope. The rain fell unregarded, so 
great was the exdfement and the joy of the populace. A stone was de- 
4nched from a window which had been lately walled up, and on which at- 
tentinn was now’ centred; a general shout welcomed its descent, by degrees 
^ <he'opening was enlarged, and in a few minutes it was sufficiently wide to 
SnabW'a man to advance upon the balcony. This was the Cardinal Asca- 
Sfm'za; huti 
if)sitated and' 

around, cries* minp^ with imprecations and threats that they would de- 
inohsh ^Uie Vaticip, and seek themselves the pope. The caminal, more 
a^|med,by tins t^pest eff human passion, than by tiie storm which dark- 
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ened the face of heaven, again advanced, and between the interval of two 
terrific claps of thunder, amid a silence incomprehensible to those who 
had witnessed the preceding outburst, he read the following annotmcement: 
“ I announce tp you tidings of great joy; the most eminent and reverend 
Signor Roderic Lenzuolo ^rgia, archbishop of Valentia, cardinal deacon 
of San-Nicolo-in-Carccre, vice-chancellor of the church, has been elected 
pope, and has assumed the title of Alexander VI.” 

This nomination gave the most singular satisfaction. Roderic Borgia, 
it is true, had the reputation of being a dissolute man, but libertinage had 
ascended the throne with Sixtus the Fourth and Innocent, so that the 
anomalous position of a pope with a mistress and five children was by no 
means new to the Romans. But it was important, that the jiower of 
the state should be confided to an energetic mind; and it was still more 
important for the tranquillity of Rome, that tlie new pope should inherit 
rather the sword of St. Paul than the keys of St. Peter. Thus the essen¬ 
tial character of the festivals given upon this occasion was far more warlike 
than religious, and liad a greater affinity to the election of a young con¬ 
queror to a throne, than the elevation of an old pontiff to the papal chair. 

With regard to the new pope, he had no sooner discharged the ceremo- 
niitl duties, which were consequent upon liis elevation, and paid his debts 
of simony, than from the heights of the Vatican he surveyed the plains 
of Europe, that vast political chess-board, the movement of whose pieces 
he hoped to govern according to tlie inclinations of his genius. It was 
one of those epochs of exciting interest when every thing fluctua^ between 
the period which is finished and the era which coramences.’ Turkey, 
Spain, France, and Germany, were successively assuming ibat weight in 
tlie political scale whose influence must so powmully affect the future in¬ 
terests of the minor states. We will, therefore, with Alexander, cast a 


rapid glance around, and review their respective position as regarded Italy, 
the possession of which they alike coveted as a prey. 

Constantine Paleologus Dragozes, besieged by 300,000 Turks, after 
he had in vain appeal^ to Christendom for support, unwilling to sur¬ 
vive the loss of his empire, had been found mingled with the slain 
near the gate Tophana; and on the 30th of May, 1453, Mahomet the - 
Second had entered Constantinople, where, after a reign which bestowed 
upon him the surname of Fatile, or the Conqueror, he died leaving two 
sons, the eldest of whom ascended the throne as Bajazet the, Second. 
But this did not occur with the tranquillity that both ms right of 'primo¬ 
geniture, and the choice of his father, shSuld have guaranteed. Djem, 
his younger brother, better known by the name of Z^me, had contested 
the succession up<9n the ground that he was in fact PorohpngemtM, 
that is to say, bom during the reign of Mahomet, whilst Bajazet, prior 
to that period,'could be only conridered as the son of a private person. 
This was chicamery, and of the worst hind; but there, where power 
is ^1 in all, right and justice of no consideration, it was sulBeietit to 
p:cite war. The two brothers, each'commanding a large army, met 
in conflict in Asia, in 1482. Biem was defeated,cMd hotly pursued by 


his brother, who allowed him no time to rally his § 
obliged to embark in OUkda, and to take refuge 


forces; he w.^^ 
iSh where he brf-C 

. n •_ 


ommandoies, in spite ot the* of 
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Caib-Bey, soldan of who, ha\'ing rebelled against Bajazet, desired 

to legitimize Ills defection by the presence of the young prince in his 


army. 

A similar demand, to suit the same political purpose, liiad been succes- 
»vely made by Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary; by Ferdinand, King 
of Arragon and Sicily; and by Fettlinand, King of Kaples. Bajazet, 
well aware of the importance of such a rival in the hands of an opponent, 
had sent ambassadors to Charles YllL, engaging, should he undertake to 
keep Djem in his custody, not only to pay a considerable pension, 
but to yield the sovereignty of the Holy Land to Franco, as soon as 
Jerusalem should be conquered from the Sultan of Egypt, which offer 
the king had accepted. But Innocent VII £. had thereupon interposed, 
and in his turn had claimed Djem, apparently to make tlie rights of the 
proscribed a pretext for a crusade against the Turks, but in reality to 
get possession of the forty thousand ducats promised by Bajazet to one 
of the European jHiuces, whoever he might be, who would imprison 
his brother. Charles VIII. not daring to refuse a request advanced by the 
spiritual head of Cluistianity, and supported by such sacred motives, had con¬ 
sequently released Djem, imder the charge of Grand Master d’Ambussin ; 
who, in consideration of a cardinal’s hat, had consented to deliver up his pri¬ 
soner. Thus this unfortunate youth, the object of so many conflicting in¬ 
terests, had made upon the 13th of March, 1489, his public entry into Home 
on horsebacit, clothed in the magnificent costume of the east, between the 
Prior of il^uvergne, nephew of tlie Grand Master, and Francis Cibo, 
son of the pope. From that period he had remained there, and Bajazet, 
faithful to promises, in the due fulfilment of which he had so much at 
stake, had regularly paid the annual pension of forty thousand ducats to 
the sovereign pontiff. Such was the state of Turkey. 

Ferdinand and Isabella reigned in Spain, and had already laid the 
foundation of that vast empire, which twenty-five years later enabled 
Charles V. to indulge in the proud boast, that the sun never set ujK>a his 
dominions. These two sovereigns had successively conquered and driven 
the Moors from Graimda, their last retreat, whilst the genius of tw'o men, 
Bartholomew Diaz and Christopher Columbus, had for tlicir advantage 
recovered a world lost, and conquered a world unknown. Thus, by the 
result of their victories in the old and their discoveries in the new world. 


they had acquired at the Court of Homo an influence unknown to their 
predecessors. Such was the state of Spain. 

In France, Charles VIII. had succored, on tlie 30th of August, 1483, 
to his lather, Louis II., who, by means of the scaftbld, liad left him a 
kingdom enslaved, but suited to its political cond&tionj' viz., the govern¬ 
ment of a child fodder the regency of a -woman ; a regency, however, 
whiidi had restrained the pretensions of the princes of the blood royal, 
terminated the civil wars, and reunited to the crown, what yet re- 
mahned of the independent fiefe. Charles VIII. at twenty-two years 
of a^ W'as, if wo may rely ifpon tlie testimoiw of La Tremouille, 
a prmce of dimm|^vc stature, Wt endowed with much greatness of 
ipid: if we upon Comines, an in&nt scaicely freed from the 

I^traints of chilSIll^^T, equally destitute of intellect as of means; feeble 
iand seh^wiUed, and surround^ fools rather than W good councillors: 
or, fina^, if we pmy trust Guicciardini, who, as an Italian, may be sus- 
pe<Mf;<|.<^partu4V»ews, an inexperienced youth, excited by an ardent thirst 

X: ; ' 
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of dominion, the increase of power, and the desire of fame—a desire ansing 
much more from his fickleness and impetuosily than from his consciousness 
of genius—^indolent and averse to all occupation, to which, whenever ho 
was led to direcik his attention, he betrayed ahnost always an equal want of 
judgment and discernment. It is true he was liberal, but it was a liberality 
exercised without stint and without discrimination. He was at times inflexibly 
resolute—this was obstinacy rather than firmness : and what his flatterers 
called goodness of heart, merited much more the appellation of insensibility 
and infirmity of purpose. As for his body, it was in singular accordance 
with his imbecility and want of character. He was of low stature, his head 
large, nock short and thick, liis breast and shoulders broad and high. His 
limbs were shapeless, long, and slim, and withal his features were ugly, yet 
cajiable of dignified and forcible expression; and as every limb was in ois- 
proportion, his appearance was monstrous rather than human. Such was 
the man whom fortune destined for a conqueror; the being for whom 
Heaven had reseiwed more gloiy than he could sustain. So much for the 
state of France. 

The throne of the Empire was occupied by Frederic TIL, rightly 
called the Pacific; not only by reason of his having always main¬ 
tained peace, but tluough the mere fact that being constantly defeated he 
iiad been invariably constrained to receive peace as the lot of the van¬ 
quished. Tlie first proof that he had j^ven of this truly philosophic spirit 
of forbearance was duiiug his journey to Rome, to which he proceeded to 
be crowned. Traversing the Apennines, he was attacked by brigands, who 
^pillaged and escaped with their booty, unscathed and unpursued. Example 
is contagious ; the impunity of the bandit was the encouragement of the 
noble ; the robbers differed nut in rank. Amurath seized upon a part of 
Hungary; Mathias Corvlnus overran the lower Austrian dominions. 
Frederic was unmoved, and consoled himself for their loss by repeating 
ihc maxim. Forgetfulness is tho remedy of misfortune. At the period 
now' described, he was, after a reign of nfty-tliree years, about to betroth 
his son, Maximilian, to Mary of Burgundy, and to place his son-in-law, 
Albert of Bavai-ia, who had claimed possession of the Tyrol, under the ban 
of the empire. He was, therefore, too much occupied with his family 
affairs to feel any solicitude about the public interests of Italy. And, more¬ 
over, he was engaged in researches for a device for the house of Austiia, 
an occupation of tho utmost importance to a being endowed with such 
faculties as Frederic 111. At last this device, the prophetic realization 
almost of the reign of Charles V., was founds to the great joy of the old 
emperor, who, feeling that after this last intellectual effort of nis sagacity, 
earth had no further aaimS upon his attention, died on the 19th of August, 
1493, leavii^ the empire to his son Maximilian. This device was ihe five 
vowels. A, E, I, O, U, which formed tihe initials of the following five 
words; 

a 

Atutrise est iraperare ojbi imivcrso.’ 

* 

Such was the state of Germany. Having now com|K|^%d tlie political 
condition of the four nations, gradually tending t/^|B^me European 
powers, let us now review those secondary states wmSI^eireled Rome, 
the proper protectors of the spiritual Que^n of t^ world, if it mib^t be 
the amHtion of any among these political giants attack her, and ^ 
purpose to cross the sea or the mountains, the Adriatic Gulf and 
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the Mediterranean or the Apennines. These states -were the kingdom of 
Naples, the duchy of Milan, the magnificent republic of Florence, and that 
of Venice. 

The kingdom of Naples was governed by Ferdinand, a man advanced 
in years, and whose birth was not only illegitimate, but probably incestuous 
in its origin. His father, Alphonso of Arragon, held his crown from Joan 
of Naples, who had adopted him for her successor. But as through fear of 
there being no heir to the throne, the queen upon her deathbed had ap¬ 
pointed two instead of one, Alphonso had to malt) tain his rights against 
Ren6. The two pretenders disputed the succession for some time. At last 
the house of Arragon triumphed over that of Anjou, and during 1442, 
Alphonso established himself upon the throne; and it was the rights of 
the ejected pretender, as we shall presently see, which were reclaimed by 
Charles VIIL 

Ferdinand possessed neither the good qualities nor the genius of his 
father, nevertheless he successively subdued his enemies. His two compe¬ 
titors were of superior merit. The one was the Count of Viaua, Ins 
nephew, who, denouncing the shameless birth of his uncle, directed the 
party of the Arragonese; the other was Duke John of Calabria, at the head 
of the Anjou party. But he defeated both, and maintained himself upon his 
throne by his prudence, which degenerated not unfrequently into duplicity. 
He had a cultivated mind, possessed much scientific knowledge, and was 
well versed in legislation. He was of middling stature, his head large and 
well formed, the forehead bold and projecting, and impressively set off by 
his long white hair, which fell in flowing locks upon his shoulders. With re¬ 
spect to his physical strength, although he had j^rcly exhibited it in martial 
exercises, it was yet so great, that one day being accidentally in the 
market-place at Naples, he seized a bull which liad broken loose by tho 
horns, and pinioned it to the spot in spite of the efforis of the animal to 
free itself from his grasp. The election of Alexander was to him a source 
of great inquietude; and despite his prudence, he could not forbear ex¬ 
pressing to the bearer of the news, “ that he not only regretted the elec¬ 
tion, bat did not believe that any godfl Christian could rejoice at it, inas¬ 
much as Borgia having evei^been a wicked man, would inevitably become 
a bad pontiff. Admitting even,” he added, “ that the choice were good, 
were it even justly satisfactory to others, it would not the less be fatal to tho 
house of Arragon, from the very fact of his being bom a subject of it,— 
that it had been the source of the rise and progress of his elevation ; for 
if reasons of state are able tS sever the dearest ties of kindred, much more 
can they destroy the simpler relations of obligation and allegiance.” Fer¬ 
dinand estimatod the character of Alexander u^th Ms habitual tact; but 
as we shall see in the sequel, his opinions did not prevent his being the 
first to ecmtract jan alliance with him. 

The Duchy of Milan belonged nominally to Giovanni Galeassn, grand¬ 
son of Francis l^orza, who had invaded it the 26th of February, 1450, and 
had bequeathed it to Galeasso Mario, his son, father of the reigning 
pzince: it brioifU||^'. oidy nonUnaUy to him, because, in fact, the real 
possessor of tb^lRy %ese was at this period not the lawful hrir; but his 
muole Ludofrico^^Uvnamed *' II Moro,” on account of the ’ mulberry-tree 
which he bore in his escutcheon. Exiled with Ms two brothers, Philip, 
wh6 <hed^y pMsonin 1479, and Ascagno, who was raised to a cardinalsh^, 
l!NK3sf.|i&ea to few days after the assassinatioa of Galeasso Mario^ 
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which took place on the 26th of December, 1476, in the Basilica of Si 
Stephen, and seized the regency of the young duke, then only eight years 
of age. Since that period, altnough his nephew had attained the age of 
twenty-two, Ludovico had governed in his name, and, in all probability, 
would continue so to do ; for a few days after the unfortunate youth had 
expressed a wish to exercise his rights, he fell sick, and it was openly 
averred that he had taken one of tWe slow, yet mortal poisons, that the 
sovereigns of that day so constantly employed—so unhesitatingly indeed, 
that when even death arose from any natural malady, the cause was always 
sought for in its connexion with some political or personal interest. How¬ 
ever this might be, Ludovico had consigned his nephew, too feeble to 
occupy himself in future with the affairs of his duchy, to the castle of Pavia, 
where he languished before the eyes of his wife, Isabella, daughter of the 
long Ferdinand of Naples. As for Ludovico, he was ambitious, israfty, 
and of daring courage, unscrupulous in the use of the sword or poison, 
which, as occasion required, without the lightest predilection or repugnance 
for one or the other, he alternately employed; and, moreover, was reso¬ 
lutely bent upon being the successor of his nephew, whether he lived or died. 

Florence, although still retaining the name of a republic, had gradually 
become enslaved, and belonged in fact, if not by right, to Ketro de Medio, 
to whom Lorenzo, as lias been related, had bequeathed it like a patrimonial 
possession. Unfortunately the son had not the genius of the father. He 
was handsome, it is true; Lorenzo, on the contrary, was particularly 
plain ; his voice w'as agreeably modulated, Lorenzo snufSed ; he was w^ 

^ read in classical literatm'e, his conversation was ready and refined, and he 
could extemporize in verse almost as fluently as he who was sumamed “ the 
Magnificentbut ignorant himself of politics, he was haughty and over¬ 
bearing to those who had made them their pursuit. In addition, a man 
ardent in the pursuit of pleasme, passionately addicted to women, inces¬ 
santly occupied in such manly exercises as would best recommend him to 
their notice, particularly tennis, a g^ame in which he was exceedingly expert, 
and now proposing, as soon as liis mourning was laid aside, to dazzle not 
only Florence but Italy by the splendour of his court, and the magnificence 
of his ffites. Such at least was the resolution of Pietro, but Heaven had 
otherwise decided. 

As regarded the republic of Venice, of which Agostino Barbarigo 
was the doge, she was at this period in the full ascendancy of her 
power and splendour. From Ca^z to the Palus Mieotides every port 
was opened to her thousand vessels ; she po^feessed in Italy, beyond the 
boundary of the lagoons, and of the ancient duchy of Venice, the pro¬ 
vinces of Bergamo, BresCia, Cremona, Verona, Vicenza and Padua, the 
Trevisano, which comprises the Feltrino, and the principality of Ravenna. 
She retained the Frioul except Aquilea, Istria except Trieste, upon the 
eastern coast of the gulf, Zara, Spoletro, and the shores of Albania ; in ^e 
Ionian sea, the islands of Zante and of Corfu; in Greece, LiCpanto and 
Patras ; and in the Morea, Moron, Ceron, Napoli de Romania and Argos ; 
and in the Archipelago, Candia and the kiii^om oLd&mrus. Thus the 
possessions of the republic extended from the mod 'tn^the Po to the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and Italy and^^iiiReoc ^oimed the 
suburbs of Venice. 

The territory left free by Naples, Milan, Florence and yenic^ was'ti^ 
booty of petty t^^nts who exercised a despotism therein; thus the\llilim 
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were established at Ostia and at Nettuno, the Montefeltri at Urbiiio, the 
Manfredi at Faenza, the BeutivogU at Bologna, the Halatesta at Riinini, 
the Vitelli at CitJi di Gastello, the Baglioiii at Perugia, the Orsini at 
Vicovaro, and ftie Princes d’Este at Ferrara. • 

Lastly, placed at the summit of the spiral eleration of this immense 
circle, composed of the greater European powers, of minor states, and of 
petty tyrants, Rome appeared the most prominent; but the weakest of all, 
destitute of influence and territory, poor, unarmed, and defenceless. All 
tliis it was the object of the newly-elected pontiff to remedy, and to restore. 
Let us consider, then, the character of the man who had imdertaken to 
accom^dish such a project. 

Roderic Lenzioli was bom at Valentia, in Spain, in 1430 or 1431, 
and according to various authors, was the descendant, upon his mother’s 
side, of a family originally of regal extraction, and who, before the tiara 
was the object of their ambition, had preferred claims to the crowns of * 
Arragon and Valentia. The vivacity of his mind was remarkable in his 
infancy: he early evinced a gi'eat aptitude for the sciences, particularly the 
legislative, and was tints soon distinguished as a jurist; and by his ability 
in discussing and deciding the most intricate cases, he acquired an exten¬ 
sive reputation. He was soon weary of his civilian’s Iionoui'S, which he 
abandoned suddenly for the military profession; but after some actions 
Euffleient to show liis courage and presence of mind, he became disgust¬ 
ed with this also ; and as at the niomcut when this new feeling prevailed 
liis father died, and left him a considerable fortune, he resolved to for¬ 
sake all pursuits, and to live as the capriciousuess of his fancy might die-, 
tate. It was at this period lie became attached to a widow' with two 
daughters. She died. Roderic became the guardian of her children ; he 
placed one in a convent, and as the other was one of the gi'eatest licauties 
of the day, he reserved her for his mistress. This was the celebrate^ 
Rosa Vaiiozza, by whom he had five cliildi-oii, Francesco, Cesar, Lucretia, 
and Guiffry ; the name of tlie fifth is unknowm. Retired from public life, 
Roderic Jived entirely secluded amid his family, w’hen he heard that his 
unde, who had ever loved him as a stfn, had been chosen pope, under the 
name of Calixtus the Third. But love had. so silenced the whispers of 
ambition that the exaltation of his uncle became almost the source of 
fearffil regret lest it might recall him from his retreat. Accordingly, 
instead of proceeding to Rome, as another in his situation would hare 
done, he was content witli merely addressing a letter to bis holiness, en¬ 
treating the coiitinuande of his protecting kindness, and praying he 
might enjoy the happiness of a long and prosperous pontifleate. This 
moderation of one of his relations, amid the gras]nng ambitions which 
met the pontiff at eveiy step, particularly impressed CaJixtus; he knew 
and felt tlie value of Roderic, and pressed on all sides by the importunities 
of, a miserable mediocrity, he more highly appreciated the capacity which 
so modestly withdrew: he, therefore, instantly replied; and his reply was an 
iMmetion to his nephew to proceed immediately to Rome. This letter 
destroyed those j^'^es of happiness that Roderic had devised, and in the 
fiihilmcnt of rtlight have slumbered out existence as an ordinaiy 

man, bad rht fom*^ thtis drawn him from so narrow a sphere. Roderic 
was happy, Roderic wafe rich; his evil passions, if not extinct, were 
dorman^ he. shrunk Atom the contrast of the happy repose of his 
p!*Wei^mode of Kfe witi the exmted, ambitious career whidi the future 
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oflPered. He delayed his departure, in the hope that CaJixtue would 
foi^et him. Tiie hope was unfulfilled : two months afterwards, a Roman 
prelate, the bearer of the nomination of Roderic to a benefice of the 
annual value of jtwenty thousand ducats, and a command to the incum¬ 
bent to take iimnediate possession, arrived at Valentaa. He could no 
longer delay ; he obeyed therefore; but uinvilling to sever himself fi*om the 
source of his happiness for eight years, Rosa Vanozza depjirted alsc*, and, 
whilst he proceeded to Rome, she journeyed to Venice, ac'companied by two 
sen’^ants, under the care of a noble Spaniard, named Manuel Melchiori. 
Fortune was faithful to her promises ; the pope received him as his sou, 
and Roderic was made successively Archbishop of Valentia, cardinal, 
deacon, and vice-cliancellor. To these Calixtus added a revenue of forty 
tliousand ducats ; and thus, at scarcely thirty-five years of age, Roderic 
was equal, both in wealth and power, to a prince. 

It was with reluctance, liowever, that he accepted the cardinalship, 
w'hich fixed liis residence at Rome, and would have preferred the appoint¬ 
ment of vicar-genend of the church—a position wliieh offered greater 
facilities of intercourse with Ins mistress and his family; but Calixtus 
pointed o\it the possibility of his future election to the pontiBcate, and 
from that hour the thought of being the supreme ruler of kings and nations 
so forcibly mastered and absorbed all the desires of his mind, that the 
vision wdiicli liis uncle had presented was ever present to his eyes. 
Tliencpforward he displayed tliat intense hypocrisy w'hieh made Iiim the 
most perfect ijicarnation of the evil one that has ever probably existed upon 
earth. Roderic was no longer the same man ; the words of humility and 
*re])entanc() (•^X‘r trembled on his lips ; with downcast took she seemed to 
bond beneath the remorse of his jjast life. Despising the wealtli which he 
had acquired, and whicli being, as he said, the property of the poor, ou^ht 
to be distributed for their good, be spent his life in chm'ches, in monasteries, 
or hospitals; acquiring, even among his enemies, the re[)utation of a 
Solomon for wisdom, of a Job for patience, and of Moses for the 
promulgation of the Word of Grod. One person could alone estimate 
the value of the pious cardinal’s ■conversion—it was Rosa Vanozza. 
This pious fraud was of advantage, for his protector died after a reign of 
three years, three months, and nineteen days, and it was the opinion of his 
merits that alone sustained him against the numerous enemies his rapid 
fortune bad raised up. Thus, during- the entire pontificate of I^us tho 
Second, he remained in seclusion, nor did he reappear until under Sixtus 
the Fourth, who gave him the abbey of Subiac^, and appointed him legate 
to tho courts of Arragon and Portugal. Upon his return, which took place 
under the pontificate Ininoccnt the Eighth, he decided upon removing 
his family to Rome; they were, therefore, brought there by Don Melchiori, 
who from that time passed as the husband of Vanozza, under the name 
of Comit Ferdinand of Castile. The Cardinal Roderic welcomed the noble 
Spanitud as a compatriot and a friend; and he, intending to pass his life 
in retirement, occupied for that purpose a house in the street Della Lun- 
gara, near the church Regina Coeh, upon the hanks of^^ Tiber. It was 
liere, after a day passed in prayer and works of piet^^ Roderic came 
every evening to lay aside the mask of hypocrisy he XH§bMom.% Then, it 
was said (altiiough of this no one can adduce proof), 'commenced the most 
infamous practices. It was rumoured that hicestuous intercomse v/fts 
carried on between the ^«g,^Iuldren, and between 
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and her brothers; and these opinions M^ere so general, that to silence 
them, or divert their current, Roderic sent Cesar to study at Pisa, and 
znarried Lucretia to a young noble of Arragon, so that Vanozza and her 
two sons alqpe remained at Rome. Such was his domestjc life when Inno¬ 
cent the Eighth died, and Roderic Borgia was elected in his place. 


CHAPTER II. 

Wf. have sc jn the means employed to secure the nomination. The five 
cardinals, therefore, who had not piirticipated in this act of simony, p^o- 
tested against its ratification; but, no ir-atter by what means, Roderic 
had the minority; and, whether they were underhand or not, he was, 
nevertheless, the two hundred and sixteenth successor of St. Peter. 
Although he had thus gained his end, Alexander the Sixth did not yet 
venture to tlirow aside the mask so long worn by the Cardinal Borgia ; 
nevertheless, upon the announcement of his election, he could not con¬ 
ceal his joy. With hands upraised to heaven, and with tlie accent 
of satisfied ambition, he cried, “ Am I then Pope ? Am I, indeed, the 
Vicar of Christ—the keystone of the arch of the Cliristian world?” 

Yes, holy father,” replied the Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, tlie man who had 
sold the nine votes at Ids disposal in the conclave, “ yes; and we shall 
tiust by this election to have given glory to God, peace to the church, and 
joyful satisfaction to Christianity, inasmuch as you have been chosen by 
the Eternal Spirit as the most worthy of your brethren.” Short as Avas 
tills reply, the new pope had already regained the complete mastery of his 
emotions, and in a low voice, and with his hands crossed upon his bi-cast, he 
said, ** It is our prayer, my brethren, ttiat God may accord to us his mer¬ 
ciful protection, and bless om* labours, as he did those of tlie A])ost1e to 
whom he confided the government of the thurch,—a goveniment which, 
deprived of divine assistance, we should be totally unable to undertake; 
but Heaven has promised its spiritual direction to him that seeks it; 
and we pray that it may be granted us, and from you, my brethren, 
we doubt not tliat we shall receive that obedience wnich is due to the 
head of the church, imitating in tliis respect the submission which the 
fiock of Clirist evinced for the chief of the apostles,” This discourse 
finished, Alexander clothe<^ liirasclf in the pontifical robe.s, and caused the 
slips of paper, upon which his name was written in Latin, to be thrown from 
the window, wliidh, scattered by the wind, seensied to bear to the world the 
news of the g|«at event, so soon to cljange the political destiny of Italy. 

Cesar Botgia received the news of the elefetioii of his father at the 
University, of Pisa. ; He had sometimes induced in reveries of such 
< prosperous ambition ;< nevertheless tlieir fulfilment was unexpected, and 
j^liis joy almost extravagant. He was tlien a youth of about two or 
wthreo and twenti^adroit in all manly, and particularly martial ex¬ 
ercises ; ridingjll^^dled horses of the highest spirit, and able to sever 
a bull’s head^Sl^ Ids body by a single stroke of his sword. His 
disposition was haughty, jealous, and dissembling, and, according to 
Tennmasi, he Avas great among the impious, os his brother Fraiz- 
^'as ghod amopg the great. As to his person^ appearance, 
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even contemporaneous authors have transmitted to us the most contra¬ 
dictory descriptions. According to some, he Avas an abortion of uglinesa, 
while (rtliers, on the contrary, are highly laudatory' of his beauty. This 
contradiction arises from the circumstance, that at certain periods of the 
year, particuliu-ly in spring, his face was covered with blotches, which made 
him, ft)r the time, an object of horror and disgust, while during the rest 
of the yciar he ajipoarc<l the thoughtful-looking cavalier, with the black 
flowing hair, the ]>a1c complexion, and auburn beaixl, such as he is repre¬ 
sented in the beautifid portrait painted of him by Raphael. Historians, 
chroniclers, and jiaijiters, all are agreed ujion the intense expression of lus 
eyes, describing them as emitting an incessant lustre, and investing him 
with the cliaracter of sotuethlng infernal, or unearthly. Such w'as the man 
whose hopes were to be so soon gratified, and Avho had taken for Ins motto, 
A?tt Cersar, nut nifnl —Cresar, or nothing. Upon his father’s election, he 
instantly departed for Rome, and scarcely was he recognised at th<‘ gates 
than the honours ])aid liim bore witness to his change of fortune. At 
the, Vatican these Avere increased : the nobles bowed before him, as to one 
greater than themselves. Thus impatient, and without visiting his 
nu>thcr, er any other member of his family', he went immediately to the 
]iresencc of th(‘ j)ope, who, aware of Jiis arrival, receh'ed him amid a bril¬ 
liant and numerous assembly o? the cardinals, his three brothers standing 
heliind him. The manner of his holiness Avas kind, yet imaccompanied 
by any marks of ])ateriijil feeling ; ho stooped and kissed lus son’s fore¬ 
head, and made inquiry as to his health, and the mode of his return. 
C’esar replied that ho Ava,s well, and entirely at the commands of Ids 
holiness ; that, as for the short fatigues and trifling inconveniences he had 
suffered during his return, tht;y were more than compensated by the joy 
he fc'lt in thus subnnssively offering his respects to one in every Avay so 
deserving of the poiitilicatc. At these words, leaving Cesar still hneeling, 
•aiul reseating himself with dignity, tin? po))e, with a calm and sedate 
manner and expression, after an inteiaal, thus addressed liim, sufSclently 
loud to be heard by all, and slowly, so that every -ftord might ho well 
considered and remcml)(*red :— 

“We arc well persuaded, Cesar, that y’ou heartily rejoice to sec us thus 
elevated, so far beyond our merits, to a height, Avhicli it lias pleased the 
Divine Goodness to pennit us to ascend. That joy was due to us, first 
as gratitude for the nftcction wo have ever borne you, and stiU 
bear; and further on account of your own interest, since you might 
justly hope to receive h(*reafter, from our hailds, the rewards that doubt¬ 
less tlie excellence of your life will merit. But if your joy (and we 
address ourselves to you as we have already done to your brotlier) be 
founded on any other snp])osition, you have then greatly deceived your¬ 
self, and assuredly you will find, Cesar, every expectation disappointed. 
We have aspired, perhaps, and we confess it with humility before ypu 
Jill, Avith an imme^erate desire, to the sovereignty of the pontificato j 
to reach which we have followed every path that human industry coidd 
open, but wo have done so with the solemn resoluriou^^at nnee arrived 
at the point to Avhich it led, our way thenceforward be that 

which leads towards the more spiritual worship of the aiM a greater 

A-eneration of the Holy See; to the end, that the memory'of the good, wo 
shall do, may efface tlio ignominious-recoll^ctibn of the thyigs ■'sihich wd 
ha^•e done. And this, in such a manner, that we shall be enable^, rtVe 
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trust, to leave to our successors a route wherein, if they trace not the steps 
of a saint, they may find and follow at least in those of a pontilf. He who 
has favoured the means, now claims their result, and well disposed are 
we most fuUy to liquidate the debt contracted: and therefore is it we 
tremble to awake by fraud, on our parts, the rip^our of his justice. 
One hindcrance could alone frustrate our designs;—^it would be, to feel 
too great an interest in your advancement. Thus have we steeled 
ourselves beforehand against the influence of affection ; and have prayed 
that we may be sustained, that we falter not on your account, for the 

S outiif who slips in the paths of favouritism, falls, and cannot fall without 
ishouour to the Holy See. We shall deplore to the end of our life 
those faults to which w'c owe the experience of this ti-uth; and God 
grant that Calixtus, our iiucle, suffer not even now in purgatory, from the 
weight of our sins, much rather than by reason of his own. Alas! he 
was so licldy endowed with virtue, his heart was so disposed to good;—but 
he loved too much his kindred, and among them ourselves, so that 
following blindly tlie dictates of this feeling, he accumulated upon a 
few, and these the least deserving, the benefices which should have 
recompensed the merits of many. Indeed, ho gathered unto our house 
those treasures which he should not have amassed, to the depriva¬ 
tion of the poor, or which should have been more righteously employed. 
He dismembered the ecclesiastical states already so limited and mipro- 
teoted, the duchy of Spoleto, as well as other rich domains, in order 
that wo might possess them as fiefs; he trusted to our infirmities the 
offices of viee-cliancellor and vice-prefect of Rome, the generalship of the 
church, and other grave responsibilities, wliich, instead of being thus mono¬ 
polized by us, should have been conferred on those who w-ere far more 
worthy of such rcwai’ds. Thej-e were some, indeed, elevated to offices of 
•dignity upon our recommendation, but whose only merit was our too 
partial favour, whilst others were neglected or dt^pressed, whose only 
fault was the jealousy they inspired by their worth. To despoil Ferdi¬ 
nand of Arragou of the kingdom of Naples he kindled a terrible war, 
the prosperous resiilt of which only tended to augment our greatness, 
whilst defeat would have brought only loss and dishonour to the Holy 
See. Finally, by permitting himself to be thus governed by those who 
sacrificed the public good to their private interests, he prejudiced and 
endangered, not alone tlie pontificate, but his i-enown, and that which was 
far more momentous, his immortal soul. Nevertheless, behold the wisdom 
of the judgments of God! firmly and constantly as he laboured for tlie 
establisliment of our fortunes, scareely had liis deatli vacated the cliair 
we occupy, tlian we were thrown down frem s,he height we had 
reached, abandoned to the rage of the people, and to the vindictive pas¬ 
sions of tliose Roman nobles, who resented, as' a wrong to themselves, 
thp favours he had extended to their enemies. Insomuch that, not 
nly was it necessary to dispossess ourselves of the wealth and dig¬ 
out* tmcle had enriched us, but still more, to save 
of our friends, to condemn ourselves to a volim- 
favour of wliich, we were alone enabled to shelter 
storm which the envy of our greatness had ex- 
brought the full conviction, that God, firustrating tho 
designs^fff, niqn, when those designs are unjust, it is a great error for a 
;o direct his attention to the welfare of a house which caa be but 
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tary exile;—b 
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of a few years’ duration, rather than to the prosperity of a church which 
is ordained to be eternal; that it is a foolish policy which, possessing a 
power, neither heretlitary nor transmissive, seeks to erect dominion and 
greatness upon, any basis but that of great virtues, dedicated to the com¬ 
mon good. Similarly also is it with jjoliticians, who seek to give duration to 
their schemes by any other means than those wliieh restrain the unex¬ 
pected whirlwinds wliich rising, may raise a tenipest amid a calm ;— 
that is, create a mass of enemies, the determined action of one of whom 
will be more destructive ix) their interests, than the deceitful demon¬ 
strations of a hundred friends. If you and your brothci-s pursue the 
honourable ))ath which we now o])cn to you, you w'ill form no desire 
that will not be instantly gratifletl; hut if, on the contrary, you hope 
to find our affection the handmaid of your irregular desires, you will 
be quickly convinced tliat wo are tlio pontiff for the church, and not 
for a family; and that, as tlie vicar of Christ, we desire to act as we 
shall judge to be for the good of Christianity, but not ai you may 
condder— you, to be for your advantage; and this well understoo(^ 
receive, Cesar, our benediction.” And at the words, Alexander VI. arose, 
laid his hand upon his son, who w^as still kneeling, and then retired to 
his apartments, without inviting him to follow. The youth remained 
stiipified by a discourse so unexpected, and which destroyed at a single 
blow his long-cherished expectations. Then rising confused, and tottering 
like a drunken man, he hd't immediately the Vatican, and proceeded to his 
mother, of whom he had not at first thought, and to wdiom he returned 
ill his distress. Vanozza united at once all the virtues and the vices of a 
•Spanish courtesan; devout to the Madonna to the lowest superatition ; kind 
to her children even unto weakness; submissive to Roderic, even to 
(lohauchcry; but, nevertheless, confident of the possession of a power 
w'lucli she had wielded for thirty years, and certain, like the serpent, of 
•being able to crush in her folds, when she could not fascinate by her 
looks. 

Vanozza knew the profound hyjiocrisy of her paramour, and conse¬ 
quently had no hesitation in reassuring the liopes of Cesar. She was 
right so to do. In fact, Alexander VI., declaim as he might against the 
abuses of family patronage, liad already calculated the political advantage 
he could derive from their concurrence; he felt that he might entirdy 
rely, if not upon Francesco and Guiffry, at least upon Lncretia and Cesar. 
She, in truth, was the counterjiart of her brother. Licentious from an 
impure imagination, impious from natural iinpulse, ambitious upon cal¬ 
culation, Lucretia panted after pleasure, flattciy, the honoiu's of rank, 
gold, Jewels, rich dibsses^ and comily palaces. A Spaniard under her 
light hair, a courtesan under her open guileless manner, she had the 
features of one of Raphael’s Madonnas, and the heart of Messalina; she was 
doubly dear to Roderic, who saw reflected in her his passions and his vices. 

At first nothing belied the principles wlych Alexaufler had professed in 
his address to his son, and the first year of his pontificate surpassed the 
hopes which the Romans had indulged since his election He so liberally 
provided for the supply of the public granaries, that ,^™he memory of 
man ^ there had never been such wondrous abundan(ll!l^ and that this 
l>lessing might descend to the poorest, succes^ve grants, raised upon his 
private fortune, enabled them to share in the general plenty, frd^ which 
they had been so long excluded. He provided for the safety of tlic city, 
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by establishing, a few days after his accession, a vigilant police, and a 
court of justice, composed of men of irrcjiroachable reputation, charged 
with the prosecution of all those nocturnal outrages so frequent under 
the preceding pontificate, that even their number ensured impunity, and 
the first judgments of which indicated a determined severity, which 
neither tlie rank nor power of the accused could mitigate. This presented 
so great a contrast with the preceding corruption, during wliieh the vice- 
chamberlain publicly replied to those who denounced tlie venality of the 
tribunals, “ God willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
live, and jmrehase the pardon of his offences,” that the capital of the Chris¬ 
tian world believed tlie pure days of the pontificate now dawned on it 
again. Thus, at the expiration of a year, Alexander had regained the 
spiritual power his predecessors had lost. It remained, toM’ards the full 
success of the first outlines of his colossal dcsigii, to re-establish also his 
political influence. There were two modes of eftecting this :—by alliances 
or conquests, lie decided for the first. The noble Arrogancse Avho had 
married Lucretia, at that time the daughter only of the Cardinal lloderic 
Borgia, was neither by birth, fortune, nor genius, capable of mingling 
with any degree of influence in the political intrigues of Alevaiitler VI. 
Separation, therefore, was decreed to be divorce, and Lucretia Borgia 
W’as free to remarry. 

The pope opened two negotiations at the same time; he required an ally 
who could carefully watch the jioHcy of the neighbouring states. Giovanni 
Sforza, grandson of Alexander Sforza, brother of Francis Duke of Milan, 
was lord of Pesaro, the local situation of whicli near the sea, hotwet'u Florence 
and Venice, was most conveniently adapted for his puiposc; he was there¬ 
fore selected; and as their interests were the same, Giovanni Sforza beeaiius 
soon the second husband of Lucretia. At the same time overtures had 
been made to Alfonso of Arragon, to conclude a marriage between Donna 
Sancia, bis naturjil daughter, and Guiffry, tlic third son of the pope ; but 
as Ferdinand wished to obtain every possible advantage by this alliance, lie 
delayed the negotiations, alleging the childi’en were not yet of a marriage¬ 
able age, and that consequently, how great so ever the honour of such an 
alliance, nothing at present urged its fulfilment. Thus affairs stood, to 
the great discontent of Alexander, Avho did not deceive liimself as to the 
real cause of this evasion, but received it as it was meant—for a refusal. 
Alexander and Ferdinand retained then their former positions, political game¬ 
sters of equal skill, and waiting till events should declare for the one or 
the other. Fortune decided’for Alexander. 


CHAPTER III. 

fjf Italy, although at peace, ielt instinctively that it was but the calm 
'which precedes the storm. She was too rich, too prosperous, not to be a 
spume of envjJ||b all other nations. The neglect and jealousy of tlie 
:Ploi*entiDO*repuWb had not yet converted, indeed, the plains of Pisa into 
a swamp; the contests of the Colonna and the Orslni h^ not yet changed 
the ricl^ampfigna of Rome into a barren desert; the Marquis of Marignano 
had not yet razed to tlie ground one hundred and twenty villages in the 
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republic of Sienna alone; the “Maremine” were uiiwliolesome, but not 
then deadly ; and Flavio Bionao, in 1450, describing Ostia, Avhicb now 
reckons but thirty residents, i-emai'ks that it was less flourishing than during 
the time of thp Romans: that is, when it comprised fifty thousand. Tlie 
perisaiitry of Italy were at this period in the most prosperous condition: in- 
stf*ad of living scattered and separated the one from the other, they inha¬ 
bited wcll-cncloscd towns, which jirotected tlieir harvests and cattle; and 
their houses, at least such as remain, exhibit more of taste, of art, and 
vv^calth, than those of our citizens at tlie present time; and this union of 
common interests, this confederacy of individuals in fortified villages, had 
by degrees given them an importance which neither the peasantry of 
France nor the serfs of Germany had ever possessed. They were armed, 
liad a common treasury, magistrates of their own choice; and when they 
fought, at least they fought for the defence of their country. 

Nor was commerce less flourishing than agriculture. Manufactories of 
silk, wool, hemp, furs, alum, sulphui-, and bitumen were everywhere seen; 
jinKluctions not indigenous to the soil were brought from the Black Sea, 
Egy[)t, Spain, and France, and reshipped frequently for the countries 
whence they had boon imported, after the labour of the artist had redoubled 
their value ; the rieh contributed their merchandise, the poor their labour; 
the one w'as sure not to he deprived of industry, the other not to want occu¬ 
pation. Nor liad the fine arts been neglected; Dante, Giotto, Brunel- 
Jcselii, Donatello wore dead, but Ariosto, Raphael, Bramante, and Michael 
Angelo were lislng. Rome, Florence, and Naples inherited the cJieJs- 
d'a-ttn'cs of antiquity; and tiic manuscripts of Aischylus, of Sophocles, and 
Em-ij)i(ies, owing to the conquest of Mahomet the Second, had been added 
to th(‘ statues of Xauti[>pus, Phidias, and Praxiteles. The principal sove- 
ivigiis of Italy, when viewing these plains waving with the most abund¬ 
ant harvests,* the w’oalthy villages, flourishing nianufactorirs, and richly 
de eoruted churches, and then remarking the comparative barbarism of 
tlie nations which surrounded them, wore well awax’e, how'ever uncertain 
tlie time, that their country would yet become to otlier nations what 
America w'as to Spain—a vast mine of gold to w'ork and pillage. Conse¬ 
quently, from 1480, Naples, Milan, Florence, and Ferrara had signed 
a league olfonsive and defensive for mutual protection. Louis Sfirza, 
from the contiguity of his possessions to France, the most interested in its 
nminteuaiice, saw in the election of Alexander a fresh opportunity, not 
ojily of reiuleiiiig it closer, but also of impressing upon Europe an opmion 
of its power and miity. • 

It was customary upon the election of a pontifi* for the Christian states 
to send a solemn eJiibassy to Rome, to renew' in the name of each their 
vows of obedience to the lioly see. Louis Sforza conceived the project of 
Jissimibling the ambassadors of the four powers so as to enable them to 
make their public entry together into Rome upon the same day, an^ to 
commission one only of their number, thc^euvoy of the King of Naples, to 
address the pontiff in behalf of all. The plan was not; unhappily, in ac¬ 
cordance with the siileudid designs of Pietro de Medici. This proud youth, 
who had been appointed ambassador from the Florc:^|io republic, saw 
in the mission intrusted to him by his fellow-citizens, tS^pportunity only 
of displaying his love of ostentation and his w'ealth. From the day of his 
appointment, his palace was thronged with tailors, jeweljcrs, <md mer¬ 
chants of stuffs. Ho had prepared the richest dresses embroidei’ed with 
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precious stones, taken from tho acquisitions of his family. The; lichost 
jewels were stuck upon the clothes of liLs pag'cs, one of whom, his 
favourite, wore a collar of pearls valued at one hundred thousand ducats. 
On the other hand, the Bishop of Arezzo, Gentile, who had.hecu the pre¬ 
ceptor of Lorenzo, who was appointed the coadjutor of Pietro, and upon 
whom devolved the duty of offerlntj; the con/ 3 p'atuiatious of the republic, had 
prepared his discourse and relied as much upon the chanus of his elo¬ 
quence to influence his hearers, as Pietro upon his wealth to dazzle the 
specta'tors. Now the eloquence of the former was merely tlirown away 
if the address were delivered by tho envoy cjf the King of Naples, and 
the magnificent retinue of Pietro would be unobserved if he entered 
Borne amid the mixed cohort of the other and)assadovs. And these two 
important interests, compromised hy the proposal of the Duke of Milan, re¬ 
volutionized the state of Italy! Ferdinand had already agreed to the jdau 
suggested by Louis Sforza, when, influenced by Pietro, he suddenly 
withdrew liis consent. Sforza sought the cause of this retractation, and 
found that the influence which had overcome his own was that of Picitro. 
Unable to comprehend the real motives which had prompted this oppo¬ 
sition, he saw in it a secret league against him, and attributed it to a 
change of policy consccpient upon tlie death of Lorenzo. Whatever the 
cause miglit bo, it was evidently detrimental to his interests. Florence, 
the old ally of Milan, abandoned him for Naples. He resolved to e(pialize 
the scale, and revealing to Alexander the policy of Pietro and Ferdinand, 
he proposed an alliance, offensive and defensive, to include also the republic 
of Venice, wliile at the same time tlie Duke of Feirara sliould be sum¬ 
moned to decide which party he would join. Alexander, mortified by the 
previous conduct of Ferdinand, accepted the proposals of Louis; and the 
confederation, by which the new allies bound thenisedves to maintain, for 
the preservation of the public jicaee, an army of twenty thousand horse 
and ten tliousand flmt soldiers, was signed on the 22d of April, 1493. Fer¬ 
dinand watched this alliance with anxitrty, but lie thought, to neutralize its 
effects by stripjnng Louis Sforza of his dominions; he therefore claimed 
from the Duke of Milan tlu! resignation of the soAweign power into the 
hands of his nephew, with the threat otherwise of being declared an 
usurper. The blow was terrible, Imt carried witli it the risk of urging 
Louis to one of those political combinations, before which he nevtr re¬ 
coiled, however dangerous they might be. This actually oecuiTed, Sforza, 
disturbed in the jiossession of his duchy, 3 *esolved to menace Ferdinand 
with the loss of his kingdom? Nothing was more easy ; he knew the war¬ 
like inclinations of Charles VJII., and tho pretensions of tlie crown of 
France to the throne of Naplc.s. ITc despatched two ambassadors to urge 
the youthful monarch to claim tlie rights of the house of Anjou usuiped 
by that of Arragonj and the further to engage liim in so distant and 
h^ardous an enterprise, he ofiered him a free and friendly passa^ for his 
troops tlirough his territories. 

^ Such a proposal made to Cfiarles VIII. could not fail; a radiant ho- 
wrizon extended itself around as if by enchantment; what Louis Sforza 
offered him was the control of the Mediterranean, the government of Italy: 
aivl it was *also through Naples and Venice that the way was opened for 
the conquest of Turkey or the Holy Land, according as inclination led 
him to serenge the disasters of Nicopolis or of Mansourah. The pro¬ 
pose v/as glauly accepted : and, through the medium of Count Charles do 
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Bel^ojoso and Count Cajazzo for Louis Sforza, and of the Bishop of St. 
Malo and the Seneschal do Beaucaire for Charles the Eighth, a secret 
convention was signed by which it was agreed—^T'hat the King of 
France should attempt the conquest of the kingdom of Naples t that 
the Duke of ‘ Milan should open to the King of France a passage 
througli his estates, and should join him with five hundred lances ; that 
the Duke of Milan should permit the King of France to ann as many 
Vessels at Genoa as ho might require. Fhially, that the Duke of Milan 
should lend to the King of France two hundi’ed thousand ducats, payable 
upon his departure. Upon his side Charles engaged:—to defena the 
individual authority of Louis Sforza over the duchy of Milan against who¬ 
ever should attempt to de])rive him of it. To leave in Asti, a city belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Orleans, two hundred French lances, always ready to 
succour the house of Sforza. Lastly, to surrender to his ally the princi¬ 
pality of Tarentura, upon the conquest of the kingdom of Naples. The- 
treaty scarcely concluded, Charles, who over-rated its results, sought 
instantly to free liimself from every liinderance that might possibly retard 
or shackle his design. This was a requisite precaution, for his relations 
with tlie great European powers were far from being such as he coidd 
desii'c. Henry VII. had landed at Calais witli a formidable army, 
and menaced France with another invasion. Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, if they had not eoiitrihuted towards the fall of the house of Anjou, 
had, at least, assisted the branch of Arragon with money and soldiers. 
The war witli the King of the Romans was excited still more by the return 
of Margaret of Burgundy to Maximilian, her father, and the marriage 
that Charles had contracted with Anne of Brittany. By the treaty of 
Na})lcs, dated 3d of November, 1492, Heniy VII. withdrew himself 
his alliance with the King of the Romans, and engaged no further to pursue 
Ins conquests. 

This cost Charles VIII. seven hundred and forty-five thousand crowns 
of gold, and the expenses of the war in Brittany. By the treaty of 
Baiceloua, dated the 19th January, 1493, Ferdinand and Isabofia were 
bound not to assist tlieir cousin, the King of Naples, and to oifer no 
opposition to tlie projects of the court of France with regard to Italy. 
This cost Charles VIII. Perjngnan, the county of Rouscllon, and La 
Cerdaguc, wliich John of Arragon had pledged to Louis XL for 
three hundred thousand ducats, aud of w'hich Louis XI. had refused 
tlie equitable redemption, so clearly did the royal old fox perceive the 
importance of those gates opening upon th§ Pyrenees, which, in case 
of war, he could close from within. Finally, by the treaty of Senlis, dated 
the 23d May, 1493, Maximilian condescended to forgive France the insult 
he liad received from its \ing. This cost Charles VIII. countries of 
Bmgundy, Artois, Charolais, and the siguory of Noyers, w'hieh he had re- 
c®^ved as the dowery of Margaret; and, moreover, the cities of Aire, 
Hesdin, ®id Bethune, which he engaged to deliver up to Philip of Austria, 
upon liis attaining his majority. • 

At the expense of these sacrifices, Cliarles was at peace with his neigh¬ 
bours, aud could now undertake the project suggested to him by Louis 
Sforza, who had conceived it, piqued at the refusal to concur <in his plan 
for the deputation—a refusal arising from the desire of Pietro de MMkd 
to display his costly jewels; and of Gentile, to manifest his eloquence* 
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Thus the vanity of a pedant, and the pride of a scholar, were about to con¬ 
vulse the world from the gulf of Tarentuin to the Pyrenees, i'ilexander VL, 
in the centre of this extending earthquake, of which as yet Italy had not 
felt the shocks, had profited, by tl>e absorbing interests of the times, to 
falsify in the first instance the opinions he had avowed, b}’’creating John 
Borgia, liis nephew, who had been iu the preceding pontificate made bishop 
of Montreal and governor of Rome—a cardinal. 

This promotion was aiinoumied without the slightest opposition ; it w,as 
a feeler put forth by Alexander, and its success induced liiiu shortly after 
to collate Cesar Borgia to the archbishopiic of A^dentia; a benefice lie 
himself had held prior to his election to the jamtificatc. But here the 
opposition was from the side of the recipient of the gift. The impetuous 
youth, with all the passions and the A'ices of a captain of coudotlieri, felt 
repugnance to assume even the mere appearance of the clerical virtui'S ; 
but Icnowing, from bis father’s positive assertion, that the higher .secular 
dignities were re.served for his eJde.st brother, he decided upon ae(!ept- 
ing the proffered bcniifit, for fear of obtaining nothing else ; but Ins 
hate of Francesco is increased, for thcncefortli lie was doubly his rival, 
in love and in the paths of mnbitloii. Suddenly, Ale.\ander A"I. re¬ 
ceived overtures from Ferdinand; but be was too wary a politician to 
welcome this return Avithout inquiring into its cause. He somi learnt the 
designs of the com’t of I'^ranee against the kingdom of Xajdes, and all was 
explained. It Avas iioav his turn to dictate the terms of an alliance. He re¬ 
quired, then, the immediate marriage of Guiff’ry, liis third son, Avith Donna 
Sancia, the natural daughter of Alplionso. He rcijulred, as her doAvery, 
the principality of Squillace, and the county of Cariad, AAith a revenue of 
ten thousand ducats, and the rank of protonotR,rv, whieh aaus one of the 
seven chief offices of tlie croAvn, for her husband, lie required for his eddest 
son, whom Ferdinand the Catholic had created I )uko of Gandia, the prin¬ 
cipality of Tucaric'), the crmntie..s ol Chiarainoiite, Lauria, and Carinola, 
with an annuity of twelve thousand ducats, and the appointment to the first 
of the seven great ofBce.s Avhich might become vacant. He required that 
Vitgiuio Orsiui, hi.s ambassador at the Neapolitan coiud, should bold the 
third of the.se ofiic(>s, which Avas tliat of constable, tlie highest of all. 
Lastly, be required that Julian dc la Rovere, one of the fivij cai-dinals 
who had protested against his election, and aa'Iio had intrenched him¬ 
self at Ostia, should be forced to quit that tdty, Avfiieh was to be j)laeed 
in liis possession. And all that he required Avas conceded. In return, the ' 
pope engaged only, not to ArithdraAv from the house of Arragon the iiwcs- 
titure of tlie kingdom of Naples, which had been granted to it by bis pre¬ 
decessors. This AViis paying rather a high ])riee for a, simple promise ; but 
upon this promise, if faithfully kepi, depended the legitimacy of Ferdinand’s 
power. For Naples was a fief of the Holy See; and to the pojie alone be¬ 
longed the right of deciding the equitable claims of each competitor. The 
continuance of the investiture Ava.^ of the highest inij)ortancc, tberefoi’e, to 
. the house of Arra^n, at the ‘moment Avbeu that of Anjou aaus rising in 
y arms, to strip it of its possessions. 

Thus a year had scarcely elapsed since his accession, and Alexander 
had greatly jiromoted the extension of his politicid poAA'cr. He liini- 
self held, it is true, the least of the Italian states, but by the alliance of 
his daughter Lueretia with the sovereign of Pesaro, and that of the prince 
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of Squillacc with Donna Sancia, together with the territorial concessions 
made to the Dnke of Gaiulia, liis iniluence extended from Venice to the 
confines of Calabria. 

This tr(«ity, so advantageous for him, being once signed, as Cesar com¬ 
plained of being invariably neglected in the distribution of the jiaternal 
bounty, he created him cardinal of Santa Maria Novella. But as hitherto 
the church could not produce an instance of a bastard assuming the purple, 
the pr)])c found four witnesses, who avouched Cesar to bo the son of 
count Ferdinand of Ca.stlle. Don Melcliiori was in fact an inestimable man; 
he pla.}'od the cliaracter of father with as much natural case as that of 
husband. Tlie marriage of his natural children, however affiliated, was 
celebrated Avith due splendour, Avith the pomp of royalty and of the clmrch ; 
and as the pope had arranged that they should reside near him, the new 
cardinal, Cesar Borgia, undertook the regulations both of tlioir entry and 
recei>tion at Rome, to which Lucretia, aaIio enjoyed an inlluenoc! unex¬ 
ampled at the papal coiirt, desired to add all the f'clat in her power. The 
one, therefore, proceeded to rceeivo the bride with a magnificent escort of 
cardinals and nobles, AA'hilst the otlier awaited their arriA^al in one of the 
halls of the Vatican, surrounded by the noblest and most beautiful ladies of 
Rome'. A throne was croeted there for the poj)e, and at bis feet were 
jdiiced ciislilous for Lucretia and Donna Sancia; “so that,” says Tomiuaso 
'I'onima a, “ by the appear:mce of the assembly, the general conversation, 
and manners Avliich })reA'ailed, one miglit rather have imagined himself, 
present at the s[)leiKlid ai\d voluptuous audience of a king of Assyria, 
rather than at the severe consistory of a Roman pontiff, who ought in every 
a«‘tion to add brighter purity to the sacred name he bears. But,” adds the 
.same liistorian, “if the vigils of Peiiti'cost Avere so becomingly j)assed, the 
oeivinonics Avith whicli, upon the following day, they celebrated the descent 
f»f t!ic Holy S|)ivit, were not less reverential, nor less in accordance with the 
.spirit of the church;” for here follows Avhat the master of the e'eremonies 
has entered in his daily journal. 

“ Tlie Pope entered the Basilica of the Holy Apostles, and near him were 
seatt'd, by the marble desks, where generally the canons of St. Peter chant 
the epistle and the gospel, Lucretia, }u.s daughter, and Sancia, his daughtcr- 
in-huv; and around tliem, to the disgrace of the church and the extreme 
s(;andal of the people, many more Roman ladies, much more worthy of 
inhabiting the city of Messulina than that of St. Peter.” 

Thus, at Rome and Naples, t!iey slept amid tlie expectations of the 
I'oming storpi; thus they wasted time and dUsipatcd their treasure; and 
this Avliilst the French, alert and eager, shook on high the torches with 
AA’hich they w'crc abftit t® wraj) Itafy in flames. The ambitious inten¬ 
tions of Charles VIII. were, indeed, now no longer a matter of doubt. 
The young king had sent an embassy, composed of Perron de Baschi, 
of Bri^onnet, of Aubigny, and the president of the pai’lianient of Provence, 
to the different states of Italy, whoso instructions were to require from 
tJje Italian princes their co-operation in recovciing for the house of 
Anjou the rights usurjiod by the croAvn of Arragon. 

Ovei’tures were first made by them to the Venetians, wl|ose adrice 
and.assistance they solicited on the part of the king, their master; but 
the Venetians, faithful to their political system, which had earned for 
them the nickname of the Jews of Cluistianitj'^, i'e[>liQd, tliafc they 
regretted they could not assist the young king, their troops being neces- 
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sarily always under arms to guard against surprise by the Turks; and that 
as for advice, far be it from them to presume to proffer it to a prince sur¬ 
rounded by experienced generals and the wisest councillors. Perron de 
Caschi, unable to obtain any other reply, next addressed Jiimself to Flo¬ 
rence. Pietro de Medici received him in full council, having for this pur¬ 
pose assembled not only the seventy, but also all the gonfalonicri belonging 
to the signory for the last tliirty-four years. The ambassador requested a 
passage for the French troops through the states of the republic, and their 
requisite supplies of provisions and forage, at the expense of the king. The 
republic replied, that if the army of Charles were directed against the Turks, 
instead of against Ferdinand, they would most readUy assent to his request; 
but, connected as they were with tlie house of Arragon by a formal treaty, 
they could not betray it by complying with this proposal. Whereupon they 
proceeded to Sienna. This inconsiderable republic, alarmed by the honour 
of the king’s attention, answered, it was their fervent desire to maintain 
an qxact neutrality, the state being too weak to declare itself before¬ 
hand for or against such rivals, obliged as it necessarily would he to follow 
the banners of the victor. Provided with this reply, winch at least had the 
merit of frankness to recommend it, the envoys set forward to Rome, and, 
at an audience of the pope, demanded on behalf of their' master the inves¬ 
titure of the kingdom of Naples. Alexander replied that, his predecessors 
having given this to the princes of the house of Arragon, he could not 
withdraw it without proof that tlio house of Anjou had stronger claims 
than he whom they sought to dispossess; further, he reminded PeiTon de 
Baschi, that Naples being a fief of the holy see, to the pope alone belonged 
the right of appointing the sovereign, and that consequently to attack the 
present possessor of the tlu-one was to war with the church. 

The result of the embassy was not very promising* to Cliai les ; he re¬ 
solved, therefore, to rely for aid only upon his ally, Louis Sforza, and to 
refer all other points to the decision of the sword. The news which 
reached him about the same time still further confirmed his resolution : ic 
was the death of Ferdinand. On returning from the chase, the aged 
monarch was attacked by a catarrlial cough, from the effects of which he 
died on the 25th of January, 1494, at tlie age of seventy, tifter a reign of 
thirty-six years, leaving his throne to his eldest son, Alphonso, wlio 
was immediately proclaimed his successor. The new king was not a 
novice in war ; had already earned his spurshe liad fought, imd suc¬ 
cessfully, against the Florentines and Venetians, and Iiad driven the Turks 
from Otranto; he passed, InoreOA cr, for a man as subtle as his father in 
the tortuous policy, then so much prized and employed by the several 
courts of Italy ; nor did he despair of being cn’ablcd to enrol, even 
among his allies, Bajazet II., with whom ho was then at war. When he 
was made acqumnted with the designs of Charles, be despatched, there¬ 
fore, Camillo Pandone to Bajazet to awaken his attention to the fact 
that the Italian expedition was but a mere pretext of the king of 
' France to advance nearer the Rialioruetan conquests; and that once upon 
the Adriatic, Chai’les could transport in two days his army to Macedonia, 
and, by land, thence march upon Constantinople. He required, therefore, 
from tne emperor, in defence of their common interests, six thousand horse 
and as many foot-sdldiers, to he maintained at his cost during their service 
in Italy.' Papdone was to have been joined at Tarentum by George Buc- 
darda, commissioned by the pope to solicit also in his name the aid of the 
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Turks against the Christians. But whilst awaiting the reply of Bajazet, 
which might be for some months delayed, Alfonzo proposed a meeting 
between the pope, Pietro de Medici, and himself, to deliberate upon points 
of urgency. I’liis meeting was fixed at Vico-varo, near Tivoli, where the 
several members of it met upon the day appointed. Alfonso, who, upon 
his departure from Naples, had already arranged his plan of naval opera¬ 
tions, and given to his brother Frederic the command of a fleet of thirty- 
five galleys, eighteen large and twelve smaller vessels of war, with which 
to wateh the fleet which Charles was arming in the port of Genoa, was now 
more particularly bent upon concerting with his alhes the opening of the 
campaign by land. He had at his immediate disposal, and without 
reckoning the contingent his allies were engaged to furaish, one hundred 
squadrons of heavy cavalry and three thousand cross-bowmen and light horse. 
IIo proposed, therefore, to advance immediately upon Lombaitly to effect a 
revolution in favour of Caleasso and to drive Louis Sforzafrom Milan before 
the French array should arrive; so that at the instant he descended the Alps 
Charles shoiJd find an enemy it would be requisite to combat, instead of 
an ally who had promised a free passage through his donduions, troops, and 
money. This was a proposal at once of a great politician and of a daring 
commander; but as each was assembled for their private interests and not 
for the public good, this advice was coldly received by Pietro, who saw in it 
no greater part allotted him to play in war than had been proposed in the 
embassy, and directly opposed by Alexander, W'ho calculated upon the em¬ 
ployment of the troops of Alfonso for his own advantage. He reminded, 
tliorcfure, the King of Naples that one of the promised conditions of the 
iuvc'stiture was the expulsion of the Cardinal Julian do la Rovere firom the 
city of Ostia, and the cession of that city to him, according to the articles of 
the treaty. Moreover, the favours conferred upon Virgiuio Orsini, conse- 
queut upon his embassy to Naples, bad raised against him the enmity of 
Prosper Colonna and his brother, to whom belonged all thtJ villages l;^ng 
around Rome. Now the pope could not be left exposed to such {Jowerful 
enemies, and the most pressing point was, tliereforc, his deliverance; it being 
most important that lie should be in s.'ifety, inasmuch as tlie holy see was 
the life and soul of a league, of which the others were but the trunk and 
members. Although Alfonso very readily detected the flimsy motives 
whicli influenced Pietro de 31edici, whilst Alexander had scarcely rendered 
it n*qui&ite for liini to inquire for a moment as to his, he was yet obliged to 
yield to the decision of his allies, leaving to the one the defence of the 
A})enniues, and aiding the other in ridding*liimself of his Roraagneso 
neighbours. He pressed, therefore, the siege of Ostia, and gave to 
\ irgiuio, who then cotnmifndcd two hundred men at arms of the pope’s, 
a squadron of his light horse, with orders to encamp about Rome and keep 
the Cohmua in check. The remainder of his troops he divided into two di¬ 
visions, the one under the command of his son Ferdinand, with which to scour 
the Romagna and compel the several petty princes to furnish their pomised 
contingents, whilst he liimself with the other defended the passes of the 
Abmzzi. 

The 23d of April Alexander was relieved from the first th© 
most dangerous of his enemies. Julian de la Rovere, seeing the impossi¬ 
bility of withstanding the troops of Alfonso, embarked on board a bri¬ 
gantine wliich was to convey him to Savona. As for Vii^nio Orsini, 
he commenced from that day the celebrated partisan war, which has con¬ 
verted the campagna of Rome into the most poetic desert of the earth. 
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Ill the, mean time Charles VIII. was at Lyons, not only uncertain as to 
the rouCe he should take, but beginning' even to reflect upon the hazard of 
the expedition. Louts Sforza excepted, he had met with no support, so that 
it was not improbable that ho 'would not only find the kingdom of Naples, 
but Italy, against him. lie had expended almost all the funds at his dis¬ 
posal in the mere preparations for war; the Lady of Lcaujcu and the Dtiko 
of Bourbon coudornned strenuously the enterprise ; Brit’onnet, its adviser, 
shrunk from its defence; tinally, more irresolute than over, Charles had 
ah-eady countermanded the advance of some itortioii of his troops, w.heu the 
cardinal Julian de la llovere, expelled from Italy by the pope, arrived at 
Lyons, and sought au audience of the king. lie hastened to Jiis presence, 
ui'ged at once by hate and the hope of revenge, and found Charlesprepa red 
to abandon bis de.«igns. He related to liim the division >vliu'b jn'evailed 
among his enemies, and its cause ; he showed him how each was governed 
by self-interest; Pietro de Mediei fidlowing tlie dictates of bis jmdo, Alex¬ 
ander seeking only the ])o]ltieal advancement of his house. He jiointed 
out that his fleets already occupied the ports of Villa Franca, Marseilles, 
and Genoa, of which the ecjnipments Avould be lost; he rt'iniuded him 
that he had already sent Pierre d’l'rl’o, his master of the horse, to pre¬ 
pare a splendid rcsideneo for him hi tlie puLu'os of the Sjnnolas and the 
Horias. La-tl^', he (Icjucted the ridicule, the disgrace, which woidd inevi- 
tably accrue, if he ahandoned au ent»‘rprise, so loudly vaunted, and for 
the execution of which be had been eoinpclled to .sign treaties so onerous 
in their conditions as those with Henry \"H., Maximilian, and Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Julian de la llovere had aimed well, ho struck the jirido of the 
young king, who no longer liesltated. IL* ordered lii.s cousin the Duke of * 
Orleans to take the command of the fleet, and repair immediately to (ienoa, 
and he despatched a courier to Antoine de Bassey, haiou of Tiicastel, with 
directions to lead to Asti tlie two thousand foot .^roldifis whom lie had 
raised in tlie Swiss cantons. Lastly, ho himseh" advanced from V ienne in 
Dauphiny on the 23d of August, crossed the Alps at Mont (Jenevre 
without the slightest opposition, and descended into Piedmont and the 
Montferrat, W'liich were then governed hy two regents, the Princes Charles 
dean Aiine and Guillaiune Jean, the sovereigns of the.se two prineipiil cities 
being, the one six, the other eight years of age. They advanced to meet 
Charles, each at the head of a numerous and brilliant court, and both 
shining with jewels and precious stoue.s. Charle.s, aware that notwithstand¬ 
ing their friendly indications, tliey had, nevertheless, signed a treaty wnth 
his enemy, received them ^rith the greatest courtesy: and, as they were 
profuse in their pi'ofes.sions of amity, lie suddenly rc(juired of tljem a proof; 
—^it was to lend him the diamonds they then ^vr>re.• The two regents could 
hut obey a request which possessed all the ehanicteiistics of a com¬ 
mand. They took off their collars, rings, and earring:,, for Avhich Charles 
, gave thorn a detailed receipt, and then pledged them for 24,000 ducats. 
Provided with this money, ho ^advanced towards Asti, of wliieh the Duke 
of had retaineil tlie'sovereignty, and where he w'as joined by 

L^s Slbrza and his father-iii-law the i>ukc of Ferrara. They brought 
with tliein not only the troops and money agreed upon, hut a court also, 
composed of the handsomest ladies of Italy. Balls, festivals, and tourneys 
then commenced with a magnificence which surpassed any thing previously 
witnessed in. Italy. 

But these were suddenly interrupted by the illness of the king. This 
was the first indication in Italy of that infection, brought hy Columbus 
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from the new world, called by the Italians the French, by the French 
the Italian, disease. The greater probability is, that a part of the crew 
of Columbus, then at Genoa or in its environs, had already introduced 
from Anierica that strange and cruel equivalent for its mines of gold. 
Restored to health at the expiration of a few weeks, Charles advanced 
to Pavia, whither, in a dying state, proceeded also the young Duke John 
Galeasso. The King of France and he were oousins-german, both sons 
of two sisters of the lK)use of Savoy. lie could not accordingly avoid 
an interview, and went, therefore, to the castle in which he resided, far 
more as a prisoner, than as its lord, lie found him half recumbent upon 
a couch, ]>ale and exhausted by voluptuous habits, according to some ; 
a victim of a slow and mortal poison, according to others. But how great 
soever his desire to obtain redress, the poor youth dared not address the 
king, for Ins uncle Louis Sforza did not tor one instant quit liis presence. 
But at the moment when Charles arose to depart, a door opened and 
a graceful woman in the bloom of youth aj)y3eared, who threw lierself at 
liis feet; it was the wife of the unfortunate John Galeasso, who earnestly 
supplicated him to abandon bis designs against Alfonso and his brother 
Ferdinand. IT]K)ii this tlie brow of Sforza became contracted, gloomy, and 
menacing, as of one uncertain what injprcssion this might produce on 
bis ally ; but he was soon reassured. Charles replied that it was now too 
late to retract, that it concerned the glory of his name, and the in¬ 
terest of his kingdom; motives too important to be sacrificed to any 
feeluig of pity, however earnest and sincere. The unhappy wife whose 
last liojio rested on this attempt rose, and threw herself sobbing into the 
‘arms of her husband; Charles VIII. and Louis Sforza departed. The 
fate of John Galeasso was seided. 

TIk* third day after this occurrence, Charles advanced towards Florence, 
accompanied by his ally, but they had hardly reached Parma before a 
messenger ai’rived, and announced to Louis Sforza the death of his 
nephew. Louis expressed his regret, that he must now leave the king to 
continue his journey alone, hut the events which recalled him to Milan were 
of such import, he said, tlijit his presence under the circumstances could 
not long(ir be delayed. It was true; he went to inherit the succession of 
the man ho Jiad murdered. Charles nevertheless continued his march, 
though not w’ithout inquietude. TJic sight of tlie dying prince had 
deeply affected him ; he was strongly impressed with the conviction that 
Louis bail caused his death, and he felt that an assassin coidd become a 
traitor. His way lay tlirough a country with \fhich he was unacquainted ; 
before him an avowed enemy, upon his rear a doubtful friend; they were 
entering the mountainous dafiles; where, as tlie army was not regularly pro¬ 
visioned, but subsisted on the day’s supply, the slightest check might cause 
a famine. Before them was Fivizzano; merely a small fortified town, it 
is true, but behind them rose the fortresses of Sarzana and Pietra Santa, 
wliicli were considered impregnable; and in addition they were traversing 
a country at all times unwholesome, more particularly so in October, the 
only product of which was oil, obtaining its com even from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts ; thus the entire army might be in a few days destroyed 
by malana and want, even more readily than by the facilities of attack, 
which every step of ground offered to an opponent. The situation was 
perilous; but the pride of Pietro de Medici again freed Charjes fiw>m his 
embarrassments. Pietro had engaged, as has been stated, to defend Tus- 
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cany against the French, but relying less confidently upon his omi troops, 
as he witnessed their descent of the Alps, he demanded succours from 
the pope. The rumour, however, of this ultramontane invasion had been 
scarcely bruited about Romagna, than the Colonnas raised their standard 
in the name of the King of France, and collecting all their forces, made 
themselves masters of Ostixi, where they awaited the French fleet in order 
to offer him a passage towards Rome. Thus the pope, instead of de¬ 
spatching troops to Florence, was obliged to recall his forces around his 
capital; he therefore merely promised Pietro, that if Bajazet sent 
him the troops he had solicited, he woidd immediately place them at his 
disposal. Pietro de Medici was still irresolute and mideeided, when he 
learnt that the Marquis of Tordinovo had betrayed to the French the 
unprotected side of Fivizzano, so that the French bad carried it by storm, 
and had put the garrison and inhabitants to the sword ; whilst about the 
same time Gilbert de Montpensier, who watched the coast, to keep open 
the eomnimiications between the army and the fleet, had encountered a 
detachment sent by Paul Orsini to reiniorce tlie garrison at Sarzaua, and 
had cut it to pieces. Quarter had been resolutely refused ; and all the 
frigitivcs they could overtake wrere massacred. 

This was the first time that the Italians, accustomed to the chivalroiis 
combats of the fifteenth century, had met the fierce ul tramontanes, who, 
less civilized tlian themselves, had not yet learnt to consider war as a 
game of skill, but really as the shock of mortal strife. The news therefore 
of these two butcheries caused a great seusfition at Florence : every citizen 
depicted to himself the French army as similar to those hordes of ancient 
harbarlans, who extinguished fire with blood; and the prophecies of Savo- ' 
narola, who had predicted this invasion, and the terrible ronsequencea 
which would ensue, being now recited, so groat an excitement prevailed, 
that Pietro, resolved to obtain peace at all hazjirds, procured a decree of 
the republic, that ambassadors should bo sent to the conqueror with tlie 
secret determination of being joined with them, and of submitting himself 
entirely to the will of the king. He consequently quitted Florence with 
four more deputies, and on reaching Pietra Santa, he demanded of Charles 
a safe conduct for himself. The following day Bri^onnet and De Pionnes 
arrived there, and brought him before Charles. Notwithstanding his 
name and influence, in the eyes of tlie French nobility, who considered 
it a dishonour to be engaged in any lucrative pursuit, Pietro de Medici 
was but a wealthy merchant, with whom it was needless to be on much 
ceremony. Charles received him, therefore, on horseback, and de¬ 
manded in the haughty tone of a master to his inferior, from whom 
and whence he derived the arrogance that* had encouraged him to 
dare to dispute his advance into Tuscany? Pietro de Medici replied, 
tliat with the full consent of Louis XI., his father Loreuzo had con¬ 
cluded a treaty of alliance with Ferdinand of Naples, that he there- 
fore«had been compelled to adhere to pre-existing engagements; but 
umPlliug to carry this devofion to the house of Arragon to excess, in 
oppoedtion to that of France, he was prepared to accept whatever terms 
toe king might dictate. Unprepared for so much humility from his 
enemy, the Mng demanded the cession of Sarzana, with which Pietro 
immediately complied. 'Kie conqueror then, as if anxious to ascertain 
th^ limits of tlm deferential submission of the ambassador of the high 
and n%hty rqmblic, replied, that this concession was far from sufficient; 
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tliat in addition he must possess Pietra Santa, Pisa, Librafetta, and Leg¬ 
horn. Pietro consented with equal facility to this also, upon one single 
guarantee, tlic promise of Charles, that these cities should be restored to 
the republic, when he had completed the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. Lastly, Charles, perceiving that the ambassador, who had been 
deputed to him, was so ductile and submissive, exacted as a final condi¬ 
tion, but also as tlie sine qua non of his royal protection, tliat the 
republic should lend him a siim of two hundred thousand florins. 

Pietro, who disposed of the treasure of the republic with as much ease as 
of its fortresses, replied that his fellow-citizens would be proud to be 
enabled thus to assist tlieir new ally. Charles thereupon desired him to 
mount his horse, and directed him to go before and commence the fulfilment 
of his engagements by the cession of the fortresses he had named. Pietro 
obeyed, smd the French army, conducted by the grandson of Cosmo the 
Great, and the son of Lorenzo tlie Magnificent, continued its triumphal 
march across the jilains of Tuscany. Arriving at Lucca, Pietro learnt tlmt 
the concessions he had made to the king Imd occasioned the greatest ex¬ 
citement at Florence. The republic had limited the probable demands of 
Charles to a free passage through its teriitory: the discontent was therefore 
general upon the news of the conduct of Pietro, and this was increased upon 
the arrival of the ambassadors, whom he had not even condescended to cem- 
sult in the negotiations. For himself, thinking his I'etum requisite, he 
demanded of Charles permission to precede his arrival. As he had fid- 
filled all his engagements, except the loan, and as the terms of this could 
be negotiated only in Florence, the king consented, and the same evening 
HPiotro re-entered his palace in the Via Larga. 

On tlie folloTving morning he was anxious to meet the senate, but, on 
arriving at the platjc Del Vecchio Palazzo, the gonfalonier, Jacob de Nerli, 
advanced to meet him, and pointed to Lucas Corsini standing at its gates, 
witli Ills sword di’awii, and having behind him the city guards, prepared, if 
re(]uisite, to prevent his entrance. Pietro was astonished at this unex¬ 
pected opposition, but did not even attempt its repression, lie returned 
home, and wrote to Paolo Orsini, bis brotlier-in-law, to join him with his 
soldiers. Unfortunately for him, this letter was intercepted, and the 
senate saw in it an attempt at rebellion. They called upon tlie citizens 
for aid; these, hastily armed, rushed in crowds, and assembled before the 
square of the palace. In the mean time the Cardinal Giovanni de Medici 
liad mounted on horseback, and believing that Orsini was prepared to sup¬ 
port him, he traversed the streets, accompanied his retainers, shouting 
his war-eiy, “ Palle, palle!” But it was in vain; the ay was not re¬ 
echoed, and when the cardinal reached tlie street Be Calzaioli, it was 
received with such murmurs, that he saw at once that, instead of endea¬ 
vouring to excite Florence in his behalf, his most politic course would be 
to quit the city before the excitement was at its height. He retreated, 
therefore, immediately to his palace, expecting to meet there his brofhera 
Pietro and Julian ; but they, protected by Orsini, had already left Florence 
by the gate of San Gallo. The danger was extreme; Giovanni de 
Medici sought to follow their example, but w^herever he appeared the 
clamoura of the citizens became each moment more menacing. At last, 
perceiving that the danger increased at every step, he dismounted, and 
took refuge in a house, the door of which was open. It cocgmunicated 
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fortunately ■with a convent of Franciscans, one of the brothers of 
lent liis robe to the furtive, and, protected by this humble disguise, he 
escaped, and rejoined his l>rothers on the Apennines. On the same day 
the republic proclaimed the Medici to traitors and rebels, and sent 
another embassy to the King of France. They found him at Pisa, where 
he restored the freedom of the city, which for eighty-seven years had been 
under the dominion of Florence. Charles the Eighth gaA-^e no rcjdy to the 
messengers of the republic, but merely signified bis intention to adA'ance 
immediately to Florence. Such a reply, as may be supposed, occasioiusd 
extreme alarm. Florence had no forces ready for its defence, nor time to 
raise them; nevertheless, every poAverful family assembled its servants and 
vassals, and having armed them, awaited tlic andval of the French, resolved 
not to commence hostilities, but dotonuined to defend themselves to the 
uttermost, if attacked. 

It was agreed upon, that if necessity exacted a general levy, the tolling 
of the bells from the various churches should be tlie signal. TJic palaces 
which remain of that period are still in every respect so many fortresses, 
and the incessant contests of the Gueljdis and the Glubclliucs had fu' 
miliarised the Tuscans with street Avarfare. On the 17th of November the 
king arrived at the gate of Sjui Friano; he found there the nobility of 
Florence, magnificently dressed, accouipatiicd by the clergy, singing 
hymns, and surrounded by the populace, avIio, pleased at the prosjicct of 
all change, hoped to obtain also some concessions of their former fwodom by 
the downfal of the Medici. Charles stojijied for a few minutes bcuicath a 
gilt canopy they had erected for liim; then replying in an evasive manner 
to some expressions of w'clcome the senate had addressed to him, lie- 
called for his lance, which he brought to its rest upon his thigh, and gave 
orders to enter the city ; and traversing this in its entire extent Avith his 
army, lie dismounted finally at the palace of the Medici, which had been 
prepared for his reception. The negotiations conimeuced on the following 
morning, but with little cbauce of agreement on either side. 'I'lie 
Florentines had received Charles as a guest; he, on the contrary, Inid 
entered their city as a conqueror. Thus, when the deputies of the senate 
spoke of ratifying the treaty of Pietro de Medici, the king replied, it Avas 
annulled, since they had expelled tlio person by whom it had been draAvu 
up ; that Florence was his conquest, as lie had shown by entering it laiuie 
in hand; that he reserved for himself its sovereignty, and should decide 
according to Ins good pleasure upon the ]>oint; that consequently he -w ould 
communicate to them Aviiethcr he should delegate his authority to lljo 
senate, or re-establish the Medici; and that, as regarded otlier points, ho 
would acquaint them with his ultimatum upoq tha morrow. This answer 
excited the greatest consternation, nevertheless it only the more confirmed 
the Florentines in ■their resolutions of defence. Charles VIII. had been 
also struck by the extraordinary population of the city, for not only were 
the streets through which he roue almost impassable for the crowd, hut 
house, irem its terracel^ to the smallest outlets of its cellars, seemed 
to swann with inhabitants. In fact, Florence could, owing to the increase 
oi its population, number nearly one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 

On the morrow the deputies obtained audience of the king, and the dis¬ 
cussions recommenced; but^ as there seemed to be no chance of agree¬ 
ment,, the king's secretaxy, standing at the foot of the throne, Avherc 
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Ofaarler'Vas seated, produced a paper, aud commenced reading, article bj 
article, ^e conditions grarded by Charles to the republic ; but one third of 
this was scarcely read before the debates became still more violent, and 
Charles, having threatened that unless these terms were ratified, he would 
sound the trumpets and assemble his troops, Pietro Capponi, the secretary 
of the republic, and who was called the Scipio of Florence, snatched from 
the hands of the king’s secretary the shameful capitulation he proposed, 
and tearing it in pieces, exclaimed, “ Be it so than, sire; sound your 
trumpets ; we wall ring our bells.” Then, tlxrowing tile fragments oi the 
capitulation in the face of the astonished secretaiy, he rushed from the 
eliamber, to give the fearful order that was to change the fair city of 
Florence into a field of battle. 

Contrary to all expectation tliis bold conduct saved the city. The 
French thought that the utterance of so bold a threat was not mere 
gasconade, but that the Florentines possessed secret resources upon which 
tliey could rely; and as some of the more influential councillors of Chailes 
advised him to abate liis proposals, Charles consented to offer more reason¬ 
able terms, which were accepted and proclaimed on the 26 th of November, 
in the cathedral of Santa Maria dei Fiori. The terms were as follow : 
That the senate should pay to Charles VIII., as a subsidy, the sum of 
one hundred and twenty thousand florins, in three sums ; should rescind 
the sequestration placed upon the projierty of the Medici, and revoke the 
decree which placed a price upon ^eir heads; should publish an amnesty 
for all political offences as regarded Pisa, on account of which the Pisans 
should renew their allegiance to Florence ; and, lastly, should admit the 
claims of the Duke of Milan upon Saryana and Pietra Santa, but that 
these should be referred to future arbitration. In consideration of which, 
the king engaged to restore the other fortresses, of which he was in pos¬ 
session, cither upon the capture of Naples or upon the conclusion of the 
ivar, by peace, or truce, for two yeai*s, or upon liis quitting Italy, for any 
reason he niiglit assign. 

Two days after the announcement of this treaty, Charles, to the 
great joy of the senate, quitted Florence, and advanced towards Borne 
by way of Poggibondi and Sienna. The pope now sliared in tlie general 
consternation: he was aware of the massacres of Fivizzano, of Lunigiano, 
and of Imola, that Pietro de’ Medici had surrendered the foitresses of 
Tuscany, tliat Florence had capitulated, and Catherine Sforza had nego¬ 
tiated with the conqueror; he daily saw the dispirited Neapolitan sol¬ 
diers passing through Rome to fall back upon* the Abruzzi, so that whilst 
thus unprotected, the French army advanced towards him, master of the 
entire extent of the "tlomagna, and stretching in one line from Piombino 
to Ancona. 

It was about this time that Alexander received the reply of Bajacet, 
delayed in consequence of tlie ambassadors having been detained by 
Giovanni de la Rovere, brother of the Cardinal Julian, upon their land* 
ing at Sinigaglia. They were bearers of h verbal answer to bis holiness; 
that the emperor being then at war with the King of Hungary, the Sid- 
tan of Egypt, and the Greeks of Macedon and Epirus, eqmd not, in 
spite of his sincere desire, then aid him with his army. Hfey ‘irere ac¬ 
companied also by a favourite of the sultan, the bearer of a private letter, 
in which upon cei*tain conditions Bajazet offei^ to aid Aleimuder the 
Sixtli by a subsidy. The despatch was to the following* effect. After 
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the recital of the titles of Bajazet, and the customary felicitations to the 
pope—“Your envoy Bucciarda havings stated to us, that the King of 
FranOo, who is now at war with your holiness, has expressed a wish that 
our brother Djem, now in your charge, should be transferred to his pro¬ 
tection, we think it due to you to state, that not only is this in direct op¬ 
position to our will, but that it would be followed by events equally pre¬ 
judicial to your holiness and to Christianity. Reflecting therefore upon 
this circumstance in conjunction with your envoy, we are of opinion, that 
it would be well for the repose, the interests, and the honom* even of the 
Holy See, and at the same time for oiu personal satisfaction, that our 
brouier Djem, who as a man is subject to death, sliould be put to death 
with tlic least unnecessary delay; seeing that, situated as he is, this would 
be happiness to hinj, most serviceable to your holiness, favom-able to the 
preservation of peace, and highly satisfactoiy’^ to me, your friend. And if, 
as we trust, this proposal should be welcomed by your holiness, it would 
be better in such ease, thjit it should be hastened rather than delayed; 
and that, * by the surest means it may please yom* holiness to employ, 
our brother Djem should be freed from the pains of this world, 
and enter into the tranquil joys of another in which he w'ill find repose. 
And sliould your holiness adopt this plan, and deliver to us the body 
of our brother, wo, the Sultan Bajazet, engage on our parts to remit to 
whatever place, and to whomsoever you may appoint, the sum of tliree 
hundred thousand ducats, wliich we further engage to place in the haitds 
of a third party, to the intent, that your holiness may he assured of their 
receipt on the day appointed consequent upon the delivery of the body of 
our brother. Moreover, I promise, for the more complete satisfaction of 
your holiness, that so long as you shall occupy the throne of the pontiff, 
that neither by me, my compatriots, or retainers, shall any injury l)e 
offered or done unto the Cliristians, wliatever their condition, upon land or 
sea i and to the end that no doubt may arise, as to the full and entire ac¬ 
complishment of the stipulations here made, 1 have sworn, and attested 
in the presence of your envoy Bucciarda. upon tlie gospels of the true 
God whom we adore, that item by item they shall be observed, from the 
first even unto the last; and now, at tliis present, for your more complete 
security, that no doubt may linger upon your mind, 1, the undersigned 
Sultan Bajazet, swear by the one true Groa, who created the heaven and 
tlie earth, and all that therein is, to observe religiously the engagement 
here made, and neither to conceive, or undertake aught in future against 
the welfiore or interest of your holiness. Written at Constantinople, in 
<HiF pJace, the lt2h September, 1494.” 

His hodiness read this missive with the greatest satisfaction ; the aid of 
four or five thousand Turks had become ineffectual in the existing state of 
affairs, and would only tend the more to compromise the spiritual head of the 
Christian world, whilst three hundred thousand ducats was a sum Mghly ad¬ 
vantageous to receive under any circumstances whatever. It is true, that 
during life of Iljem, AleasaAder enjoyed an anmuty of sixty thousand, 
re]^reseating a capitd of nearly six Imndi-ed thousand; but the want of ready 
oaoney nia^ him willing to suljHnit to a sacrifice. Nevertheless, Alexander 
postponed the acceptance of the terms, and resolved to be guided by the 
course of events. The most urgent point for his decision, was the policy he 
ihould pufsue with regard to flie Ring of France. His success was unex¬ 
pected ; and Alexander, as wehave seen, had based the future greatness of 
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his family upon his alliance M'ith the house of Arragon. But the 
of Arragon was tottering, and a volcano more terrible than Vesuviua 
threatened to destroy Naples. It was necessajy, therefore, to abandon his 
former plans, and to combine Ids interests with those of the King of 
France ; a matter not easily accomplished, for Charles still highly resented 
the investiture he had granted the house of Arragon. He therefore sent 
the Cardinal Francis Piccolomini to the king. This selection of the 
envoy seemed at the first glance impolitic, inasmuch os the cardinal was 
the nephew of Pope Pius IL, who had strenuously opposed the house of 
Anjou; but Alexander was influenced by motives which those around him 
could not fathom. He foresaw that Charles would not readily grant an au- 
dieijoe to tlie cardinal, and that in the conferences which must thereupon, 
ensue, he must of necessity be brought much in contact with those who 
chiefly influenced the king. Now, apart from his ostensible mission to 
Cliarle.B, Piccolomini liad secret instructions for bis principal ministers. 
These w'cre Brijonuet and Philippe de Luxenhourg, to whom the envoy 
was em])owered to promise the cardinal’s hat. It occurred as Alexander 
had forosoeii ; the envoy, refused an audience, was obliged to confer with 
the councillors. Tliis was precisely what the pope desired. Piccolomini 
returned to Home, with the refusal of the king, but with the promise of 
Bri<;ounet and Phili])pe de Luxemboui'g, to oxert all their influence in the 
pope’s behalf^ and to induce the king to receive another envoy. 

In the mean time, the French continued to advance, never remaining 
more than forty-eight hours in any city; so that it became hourly more 
urgent to enter into arrangements with Chai'les. The king had entered 
Sienna .and Viterbo w'ithout resistance. Yves d’Alegre and Louis de Ligney 
had obtaiiicd ])ossessiou of Ostia from the Colonnas; Civita Vecchia ana 
(’omoto had 0 ])cned their gates; the Orsini had submitted; and Giovanni 
Sforza had retired also from the Arragonese alliance. Alexander consi¬ 
dered it was now time to abandon liis ally, and sent therefore the bishopff 
of Concordia, of Temi, and his confessor, to the king. They were em¬ 
powered to renew the promise made to Biiyounet, and to Louis de Luxem¬ 
bourg, and had full powers to negotiate in their master’s name, whether 
Charlc.s wished to include Alfonso in the treaty, or was bent on signing no 
engageinent but witli the po|ie. They found Charles fluctuating between 
the insinuations of Julian de la Hovere, who, as witness of the simony df 
the pope, urged the aigembly of a council to effect his deposition, and the 
secret support and protection of the bishops of Mans and of St. Malo; so 
that the king, decided upon making himself mJ^uainted with the facts with¬ 
out prejudging the case, continued his route, and dismissed the ambae- 
sadors, in company with the Mareclial de Gie, the Seneschal de Beaucaire, 
and Jean de Ganuay, first president of the parliament of Paris, who were 
charged to acquaint the pontiff, that the king was above all tilings anadouf 
to enter Rome without resistance; that on condition of this voluntary^ 
frank, and loyal admission, he would respect the authority of hb hofiness^ 
and the privileges of the church; that the*ldng desired that Djem shouhi 
be delivered up to him, in order that he might be made avaOable against the - 
sultan when he should carry the war either tor Macedonia, ^Turkey, oa* 
the Holy Land; that, as for the other conditions, they were unimportant 
and might be arranged at the first conference. The ambassadors added, 
that tlie French army was only two days’ march |i^om Rome, at the ex- 
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piration of which time the king would probably himself arrive to receive 
the answer of the pope. 

Negotiations were of no avail with a prince of such resolute activity. 
Alexander, therefore, intimated to Ferdinand, tliat, for his own safety, it 
was desirable that he should instantly quit Rome. To tins, however, ho 
would not listen, and declared that he would leave it by one gate only wdicn 
Charles should enter by another. But his departure w'as not long delayed. 
Two days afterwards, about eleven in the morning, a sentinel placed on 
the watch upon the castle of St. Angelo exclaimed, tliat he saw the van¬ 
guard of the French army slowly emerging from the horizon. Alexander 
and the Duke of Calabria immediately ascended the terrace which commands 
the fortress, and ascertained the truth of the alarm. Then only did the Duke 
of Calabria depart, leaving Rome by the gate of San Schastiano at the- 
instant when the vanguard of the French halted within five hundred paces 
from the gate Del Popolo. It was the 31st of December, 1494. At three 
in the afternoon, being joined by the main body, the advanced guard of 
the army recommenced its march, with drums beating and colours flying, 
consisting, according to Paulus Jovius (lib. ii., p. 41 of his history), of the 
Swiss and Gennans, clothed in short tight surcoats of various colours, 
armed with the old Roman double-edged sword, and carrying ashen lances 
ten feet in lengthy the heads of which were narrow and snarp-pointed. A 
fourth part only of these bore, instead of lances, halberds in the form of a 
hatchet, fitted either to cut or thrust. The firat ranks of each battalion 
ware helmets and cuirasses, which defended the head and chest, so that 
when in battle the soldiers presented to the enemy a triple row of lances, 
which rose and fell as the quills of a porcupine. To every thousand soldiers 
a company of one hundred fusiliers was attached, and the commanders 
wore lofty jdumes in their helmets, to distinguish them from tlie privates. 
Following tlii sc came the crossbowmen of Gascony, w’hose plain xmiform 
was strongly contrasted with that of the Swiss, to whom also they seemed 
comparatively diminutive; these were five thousatid strong, excellent sol¬ 
diers, active and courageous, and highly valued for their rapidity and skill 
in the use of the crossbow. The cavalry next advanced, the elite of the 
French nobility, with their glittering helmets and collars, and sirrcoats of 
velvet and of silk; tlicir swords, each bearing a name; their shields, each 
repi^senting a noble house; and their colours, each emblematic of some 
chivalrous lady-love. Bedsides his defensive weapons, every cavalier carried 
a mace at liis saddlebow, either plated on all sides or covered with 
spikes. Their horses were large and powerful, and, according to the prevalent 
custom, had their ears and tails docked; but, unlike those of the Italians, 
they had not leathern defensive armour, and were therefore more e.\posed 
in the charge. Every cavalier was attended by a page e.nd two esquires, 
who fought always on the right and left hand of their liege lord. Thus 
they formed not only the most splendid, but the most numerous body of 
soldi^ in the army, amounting, with their attendants, to ten tliousand 
lonien^ Five thousand light horse succeeded, anned with hows, and, like 
the English archers, dischar^ng their long arrows at a distance. They 
Hfpea the ipost useful auxiliaries in battle; for they could be brought 
xsepidly to any quarter of the field, from one wing to another, to the van 
or rear, pour in their flight of arrows, and, their quivers being exhausted, 
retire at £uU gallop, exposed to no dsmger of pursuit from the infantry or 
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heaw horse. The defensive armour was the helmet and hauberk; some 
in addition carried a javelin, to transfix an opponent if unhorsed; all woi» 
long cloaks, ornamented with aiguillettes and the armorial bearings of their 
leaders, emblazoned on plates of silver. The king’s body-guard closed the 
long array: it consisted of four hundred archers, of whom one hundred 
were Scotch ; whilst two himdred of the most illustrious knights, bearing 
heavy maces upon their shoulders, marched on foot by his side. Charles, 
in rich armour, and his horse splendidly accoutred, advanced amid this co¬ 
hort, iiccompanied on his right and left by the cardinals Ascanio Sforza, 
brother of the Duke of Milan, and Julian de la Rovere, who was sub¬ 
sequently Pope Julius the Second. The cardinals Colonna and Savelli 
were next seen, and behind them Pro.sper and Fabrizio Colonna, and 
the several petty princes and Italian generals who had sided with 
the king. The crowd which had assembled to witness the march of 
these troops, fearful alike to them from their numbers and strange 
armour, had remarked also, and with great anxiety, a heavy soimd, eveiy 
moment increasing, and advancing like a rolling peal of thunder; soon the 
earth scorned to tremble, the windows shook in tlicir casements, and, as the 
escort of the king dc61ed, thirty-six brass cannons, each* drawn by six 
hoi*ses, were seen closing the rear. These were eight feet in lengfth, their 
bores large enough to admit a man’s head, and the weight of each was 
estimated at about six thousand pounds. The culverins and falconets, the 
former sixteen feet in length, the latter adapted for balls of the size of a 
grenade, followed, fonning an artillery entirely unknown to the Italians, 
and the effect of which was increased at once by their astonishment and fears. 

Six hours had elapsed from the time of the entrance of the advanced 
guard into Rome, and night closed in ere the artillery had passed, and as 
one of the six artillerymen attached to each gun bore a torch, the lurid un¬ 
certain light gave to the objects on which it fell an appearance far more 
gloomy and threatening than they would have presented by day. Thn 
young king alighted at the Venetian palace ; the artillery was arranged and 
pointed upon the square and streets adjacent, and the rest of the army was 
quartered in the different districts of the city. The same evening, far 
more as a token of respect than to ease his mind of any fears as to his 
personal safety, the keys of Rome and those of the gates of the garden of 
the Belvedere, were presented to the king. And the same ceremony, it 
may bo observed, had taken place with the Duke of Calabria. The pope, 
as before stated, had retired to the castle of St. Angelo with a retinue only 
of six cardinals; so that on the following miming the young king found 
himself surrounded Ijy a court very different, both in numbers and appear¬ 
ance, from tliat of the spiHtual head of the church. The question as to tiie 
propriety of summoning a council, which, convicting Alexander of simony* 
should next proceed to his deposition, was again token into con6iderotiot)i. 
But the councillors of the king, bribed as we have seen by the protrtises of 
the pope, observed tliat the period was exc^dingly inopportime for this dis¬ 
cussion, as it would tend to excite a new schism in the church at tiie tery 
moment when they were preparing to march against the infidels. As this 
■coincided with the king's opinion, there was not much dif&Qulty in con¬ 
vincing him of its propriety, and it was finally ag^reed to enter into 
negotiations with his holiness. Scarcely, however, w'ere these commenced 
when they were suspended, for the first stipulation on the ^art of Charles 
was the surrender of the castle of St. Angelo; which, on the other hand. 
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the pope, considering its retention to hejiis sole security, was determined 
to refuse. Thrice in his impetuosity the Idng was resolved to obtain by 
force what was refused to his demand, and levelled the artillery at the gates 
of the castle of St. Angelo; but the pope was unmoved by any such demon¬ 
stration, and obstinate as ho was, this time the King of France gave way. 
That article was, therefore, abandoned, and they agreed upon the following 
terms :—That between his majesty the King of France, and his holiness 
the pope, a sincere friendship and firm alliance should thenceforth exist. 

That, until the definitive conquest of the kingdom of Naples, the King 
of France should occupy the fortresses of Civita Vecchia, of Torraciua, 
and of Spoleto. 

Lastly, that the Cardinal Valentino (this was Cesar Borgia, designated 
from Ids archbishopric of Valencia) should accompany the king, Charles 
VIII., .os the apostolic legate, or rather as an hostage, for the fulfilment of 
the above conditions. 

These terms concluded, they next regulated the ceremonud of tlie in- 
temew. The king left the Venetian pilace, and went to reside at the 
Vatican. At an appointed hour he entered by one door the garden 
belonging to the palace; whilst the poj)e, who had not quitted the castle 
of St. Angelo, descended into it by another. The result of this arrange¬ 
ment was, that the king instantly perceived the pope, and bent his laice 
for the fii’st time; btit the pojjc feignod not to see him, whereu])ou 
the king advanced a few steps and repeated the ceremony; but as 
his holiness was then half concealed by a plantation, here was an ad¬ 
ditional excuse: and thus the king, strictly observing tlie ceremony, 
again arose, w'as about to kneel for the third time, when Jiis holi¬ 
ness, fortunately seeing him, hastened forwaid. as if to prevent it, re¬ 
moved his cap, embraced him, and, raising liim, kissed his forehead, and 
would not consent to be himself covered until the king put on liis cap, 
wdiich Alexander assisted him to do. After a short interval and the 
interchange of some expressions of courtesy and friendsliip, the king re¬ 
quested that his holiness woiild be pleased to collate to the sacred college 
Guillaume Briyonnet, bishop of St. Malo. Although a prerious uiider- 
fitaiiding had existed Ixitweeu that prelate and Alexander, yet as the king 
was iapiorant of this, the pope still wished to have the merit of readily 
conceding this request, and ordered, therefore, one of his attendants to 
obtain immediately from his nephew, the Cardinal Valentino, a mantle 
and cap. Then t^ing the Icing’s hand, the pope led him into the adjoin¬ 
ing hail where the ceremony of admitting the new cardinal took place. 
The form of taking the oatn of obedience was deferred until the morrow. 
On that day all the wealth and grandeur of Home, as reflected iu her 
nolniity, clergy, and militaiy' lank, was assembled around his holiness, 
whilst Charles VIII. proceed^ at the sam? time to the Vatican with a 
^lendid suit© of prelates, princes, and noble commanders. At the palace 
& wm met by four cardinals, ^ two placed tliemselves on each side, the 
pther^ immediately behind diim. With this retinue he traversed a 
long ^ccesslcm of apartments lined with guards and attendants, until 
jBxHtHy he entered tlie presence-chamber where the pope was seated upon 
his throne, behind which stood Cesar Borgia. Upon reaching the door 
the king complied with the ciKtomary ceremonials of kneeling, kissing the 
feet, the hand, and forehead of the pontiff j then rising, he stood, whilst the 
president of the parliament Paris advancing a few steps, thus addressed 
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his holinessYou behold here, most holy father, hing, who is 
wholly inclined to take that oath of obedience to you which is due, but it 
is customary in France that he who tenders Ins vaes^age to his lord obtains 
also the concession of such acts of favour as he may demand. His majesty, 
therefore, though well resolved to exercise towards your holiness a kingly 
muniiiceuce far exceeding its return, yet now asks tlie immediate conces¬ 
sion of three acts of grace. These are, first, the confirmation of all pri¬ 
vileges already granted to the king, the queen his wife, and to the dauphin, 
his son. Secondly, the investiture for hims^ and his successors of the 
kingdom of Naples; and thirdly, the delivery to him of Sultan Djem, the 
brother of the emperor of the Turks.” 

The pope was for a moment stupified at these demands, which 
Charles had thus publicly made, to deprive him of all opportunity for 
their refusal. But quickly recovering his presence of mind, he replied 
that he would willingly confirm all privileges granted to the house of 
France hy his predecessors ; that as for the investiture of the Mu^om 
of Naples, it was a matter for dcliberatiou in the coimcil of the cardinals, 
but that he would do every thing in his jwwer to influence the decision in 
his favour ; and that, as regarded tlie brother of the sultan, he v/ould refer 
the consideration of the subject at some more fitting period to the 
sacred college ; but, sis tliis demand could not but be of advantage to the 
general interests of Cliristianity, as it was preferred solely in the desire of 
bringuig a crusade to a successful issue, he assured the l^g that it would 
he his earnest wish to obtain, on this point also, the concession he required. 
Upon this diaries inclined himself to indicate liis satisfaction; and, still 
standing uncovered before the pope, the piesident renewed his discourse., 

“ It is an ancient custom, most holy Father, of Christian kings, more parti- 
cularly tile most Christian kings of France, to express through their ambas¬ 
sadors the respect they entertain for the holy see, and for the soveieign, 
■jwntiffs, whom Divine Providence raises to that eminence. But the mo^ 
Christian king, desirous of visiting the tombs of the Holy Apostles, has 
sought, not by his ambassador, nor by any delegate, but in person, to acquit 
himself of this religious duty; a duty which possesses a sacred character in 
his opinion. And therefore is it, most holy father, tlrnt his majesty recog- ' 
nises in you the true Vicar of Christ, the legitimate successor of the Holy 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, and promises and vows to you, tlmt filial 
reverential faitli and obedience which tlie kings, his forefathers, have been 
wont to vow, devoting himself and the power of his kingdom to the 
vice of your holiness, and the interests of the4ioly see.'^ 

The pope arose with every feeling of satisfaction; for this oatli, so pub¬ 
licly taken, disburdelied^his mind of aU fears of a council, andiachned 
liim from that moment towards a full concession of all the king could daUBk 
He took, therefore, his left hand, making a short and firienaJy reply, and 
addressing him as the eldest son of the church. The ceremony over, they 
quitted the presence-chamber, the pope still retaining the king’s hand, and ' 
thus they w^ked until they arrived at the room where llie sacred robes are 
ke^it; upon reaching which, the pope feigned a desire to reconduet the 
king to his apartments, but Charies not permitting this, they again saluted _ 
eac'h other and retired. 

The king’s departure was delayed for eight days, daring which Ms 
demands were discussed and decided to his satisfaction. ^ '1^, bishop of 
Mans was made cardinal; the investiture of the kingdom of Naples was 
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promised to the conqueror ; and, finally, it M'aa agreed, that the pope 
should deliver Djem to the care of the King of France, in considera¬ 
tion of a sum of 120,000 livres only. Wishing, however, to extend to 
the uttermost his hospitality, the pope invited Djem to dine with him 
on the day of liis departure from Rome, under the charge of his new 
protector. On the day of his departure, Charles, surrounded by a bril¬ 
liant and numerous escort, repaired to the Vatican ; on reaching the 
entrance he dismounted, and leaving his attendants in the place of St. 
Peter, he entered it with only a few noblemen of his suite. The pope re¬ 
ceived liiin with the accustomed honours; on his right liand was the 
Cardinal Valentino, on his left Djem, and about him were thirteen cardi¬ 
nals. The Icing having first bent the knee, craved the benediction of his 
holiness, and inclined himself as if to kiss his feet; but Alexander, pre¬ 
venting this action, embraced him, and with the lips of a father and the 
heart of an enemy, kissed him tenderly on the forehead. He next intro¬ 
duced to the king the son of Mahomet the Second, a noble-looking youth, 
the richness of vdiose oriental robes contrasted strongly with the close and 
simpler costume of the Christians, l^em met the king without Immility, 
yet without pride ; and as the son of an emperor, who discourses w'ith a 
king, ho kissed his hand and his shoulder; then turning towards his holi¬ 
ness, he besought his recommendation to the monarch wlio had taken 
him under his protection, assuring the pontiff he should never regret having 
given liim his liberty, and expressing to the king his hope to have reason 
to be thankiul to him if, after the capture of Naples, he carried the war 
into Greece, as he proposed. These words were uttered with so much 
dignity and gentleness, tliat the king extended his hand to the sultan 
with firank cordiality, as to a companion in arms. After this, Cluu'lcs 
for the last time took leave of the pope, and rejoined his escort. He then 
awaited the arrival of the C'ardinal Valentino, who was to accompany him 
as an hostage, but who yet lingered in conversation with his father. Cesar 
soon arrived, mounted upon a mule in splendid trap[)ings, having behind 
rix beautiful led horses—a present from the pope to the king. Cliarles 
mounted immediately upon one of these to testify his appreciation of the 
gift, and quitting Rome with the remainder of his army, arrived the same 
avening at Marino. 

He was there informed that Alphonso, false to his reputation, both 
as a skilful politician and a great general, had embarked with all 
bis treasures in a liotilla of four galleys, leaving the conduct of die 
wa^, and the government tf his kingdom, to his son Ferdinand. Thus 
every circumstance favoured the triumphant progress of Charles; die 
oides sturendered as he advanced, his enemies fled, without i-esistance, 
and, without a single battle, he had already won the title of con¬ 
queror. - The next morning at sunrise the army continued its march, 
aud. arrived in the evening at Velletri. The lung, who had been on 
bomebiMds: the whole day, acoompanied by the cardi^ and Djem, quitted 
tbe ^bner his quarters, and proceeded with the latter to his palace. 
Ceadf in the mean tune had directed Ms attendants to remove from 
cme of the^ twenty heavily-|aden waggons which accompanied the bag- 
^ge of the army the magnificent service of plate he was accustomed to 
use, and to prepare supper, Jn the mean time, night having closed in, he 
retii'ed to fi private chamber, and there divesting himself of his cardinal’s 
dress, he put on that of a giuom. By favour of this disguise he left his 
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quarters unrecognised, trarersed rapidly the streets, and regained the open 
country. At a short distance from the city a servant awaited him wiidi 
two fleet horses, and retaking immediately the road towards Rome, he 
arrived there with Ws companion at break of day. He dismounted at the 
house of M. Flores, the auditor of the rota, and having procured a fresh 
horse, and laid aside liis disguise, he went immediately to his mother, who 
uttered a cry of joy as she met him ; for reserved and taciturn to every one, 
even to her, the cardinal had concealed the design of his speedy return 
to Rome. 

The cry of joy which Vanozza uttered was far less of love than of 
revenge. One evening, during the festivities of the Vatican, whilst 
Charles and Alexander were indulging in those lip professions of fiiend- 
sliip which were far from the heart of either, a messenger arrived from 
^'ariozza, requiring the immediate presence of Cesar, at her house in the 
street Della Sengara. Cesar questioned the messenger, but in vain ; he 
was told that what he desired to know his mother woidd relate. He, there¬ 
fore, immediately proceeded to her, dressed in a layman’s habit, and wrapped 
ill a large mantle. On approaching the house he was struck by the signs 
of recent tumult it presented. The street was strewed with broken frag- 
lueuts of furniture and remnants of rich draperies. Around the entrance 
he remarked that the windows were broken, before which the half-destroyed 
curtains still fluttered in the wind; every thing bore the marks of plunder 
and of riot; so that, unable to comprehend its cause, he rushed ihW the 
house, passing through various apartments, all deserted and ransacked* 

^ At last, guided by a light in one chamber, he entered, and found his 
motlior seated on the remains of an ebony chest, which had been richly 
inlaid with ivory and silver. As Cesar entered, she rose, her face pale, 
her hair disordered, and pointing with her hand to the confusion around, 
she exclaimed, “ Behold, Cesar! Behold the work of your new friends.’* 

Wliat means this ?” demanded the cardinal. “ Whence arises this 
disorder ?” “ It means,” replied Vanozza, and her face was livid with 
rage ; it means, that the serpent that you have warmed has stung me, 
fearing doubtless to break its fangs on you.” “ Who has done this?” 
exclaimed Cesar. “Name him, and I swear to you by Heaven 1 this 
injury shall be tenfold repaid?” “Who has done this?” she answered, 
“ the king, Charles VIII. of France, by the agency of his most faithful 
allies tlie Swiss. It was known Melchior was absent, and consequently 
that I was protected only) by a few miserable servants; therefore came 
they, bursting the doors as if they had stonhed Rome; and whilst the 
Cardinal Valentino was feasting their master, they pillaged his mother’s 
house, overwhelming fier with outrages and insults, unexpected even from 
the worst barbarians of the Turks and Saracens.” “ It is well! it, is 
well !” he replied. “Be composed. Blood will wash out the stains of shame. 
As to our loss, remember it is nothing in comparison to what we risked, 
and ray fethcr and I will restore far more ;than you have lost.” “ I aric 
not promises, it is revenge that I require,” she replied- “ Mother,” said 
the cardinal, “ you shall be avenged, or I will forfeit tlie name of son.” 

Having reassured her by these words, he conducted her to the palace of 
Lucretio, and returned to the Vatican, whence he gave orders for the 
immediate restoration of his mother’s house to more than its former splen¬ 
dour. It was amid this luxury, with an unabated feeling of hatred in 
her heart, that Cesar met his motlier. They exchanged but a few words. 
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and Cesar then returned to the Vatican, which he had left hut two days 
before as an hostage. Alexander, preinformed of his intended flight, 
had not only approved it, but moreover as sovereign pontiff, had absolved 
his son from the guilt of his peiju^; he received him, therefore, with 
joy, but advised concealment, as Charles in all probability would not 
dmy to claim him at his hands. In fact, on the morning following, his 
flight was soon discovered; and Charles, uneasy on account of his non- 
appearance, sent to inquire as to its cause. He was informed that Cesar 
had left Ins quarters at nine o’clock tlio night previous, and had not since 
returned. Charles immediately suspected he had fled, and in tlio first 
excitement of his anger proclaimed tliis act of peijury to the aiTiiy. 

The soldiers, recollecting the twenty waggons so heavily laden, from one 
of which the cardinal had publicly taken the magnificent service of gold and 
silver, immediately broke them to pieces, not doubting they contained 
articles of equal value; they were mistaken, they found, there only sand 
and stones, which proved that his flight had been prearranged, and 
redoubled the king’s anger against the pope. He despatched upon this 
PluHppe de Bresse, afterwards Duke of Savoy, to Rome, and commanded 
him to express his extreme dissatisfaction at the conduct of his son. lint 
the p ope replied that he was in every respect ignorant of his flight, for 
which ne expressed the sincerest regret, averring that he knew not where 
he was, but at all events that he was not in Rome. The pope spoke 
truth, iuasmuch as Cesar had retired with the Count Orsiuo to ouo of 
his estates, where for the present he was concealed. This answer was 


conveyed to Charles by two envoys, the Bishops of Nepi and of Sutri, 
and the people also sent as on their part, Monsig^ior Porcari, charged to 
express to the king tlieir extreme disqileasurc at tliis breach of faitli. 
Likle disposed as he was to be satisfied by empty expressions, Charles felt 
that it was requisite to direct his attention to matters of more importance, 
so he continued without delay his march upon Naples, which he entered 
the 22d of February, 1493, 

Four days afterwards the unhappy Djem, who had sickened at Cajuia, 
died at Castel Nuovo. In parting from him, and at the farewell ban- 

r t, Alexander had tried upon him the strength of that poison wdiich 
proposed hereafter so frequently to employ upon the cardinals, and 
by the effects of which, as a just retribution, he was himself to perish. 
!!tnus, by the success of his double speculation upon the unfortunate 
youth, he liad sold his life for one hundred and twenty thousand llvrcs 
to Charles VII. and his deatli for three hundred- thousand ducats to 


B^gazet. Rit the payment of the last sum was delayed, for it will ho 
lememhered that the emperor of the Turks hod covenanted to pay the 
fratiicidal gold, only upon condition tliat he received the body of his bro- 
tbet, and this by order of Charles had been buried at GaCta. When Cesar 
received this ix^idligence, he rightly concluded that the king, occupied by 
the 4 ^{^mony of has inst^atioi\,in his new capital, had too much to occupy 
htS(|iKtentidii, to permit him to be any longer a matter of intere.st; lie 
returned, therefore, to Rotne, stimulated by the desire of fulfilling his 
promise toJbis mother, which he soon evinced by an act of revenge. 

*$$16 cardinal had in his p^y a Spaniard whom he had made the chief of 
bis hravoes; he was a man. between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
'^^ose whole fife had been one long outrage against all social laws, recoiling 
^mno action, provided he was rewarded in proportion to its importance. 
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Don Michel Corregha, who earned for liimself a raarderer’s celebrity under 
the name of Michelotto, was truly a being fitted for the purposes of Cesar j 
and thus, whilst Michelotto was entirely devoted to liim, Cesar placed an 
unlimited confidence in his retainer. Don Micliel was commanded to over- 
run the campagua of Rome, and to massacre all the French he should meet 
with. He applied hlnaself so diligently to the task, that within the lapse 
of a few days the most satisfactory results were obtained ; more than one 
hundred persons were pillaged jmd put to death, and among the latter was 
tlie son of the cardinal of St. Malo, who was returning to Paris, and upon 
whom Michelotto found a sum of three thousand crowns. For him^if 
Cesar had reserved the Swiss; for the Swiss it was who had destroyed the 
liouse of his mother. The pope at this period had about one hundred 
jmd fifty of these in his service, who had settled with their families in 
Rome, enriched by their pay and other occupations. These the cardinal 
disbanded, with an order to quit Rome in twenty-four hours, and the 
Roman states within thre*e days. Those unfortunate beings were aU 
assembled, in obedience to an order issued, togetlier with their wives, 
children, and moveables, in the place of St. Peter, wlven suddenly the 
cardinal caused tlieiu to be sunwinded on all sides by two thousand Spa¬ 
niards, who commenced a raj»id fire upon tliem, cliarging at intervals upon 
the mass with their swords, whilst Cesai' and his mother enjoyed the spec¬ 
tacle of the carnage from a window. About fifty or sixty were in this 
manntir butchered; but the remainder, joiuing in a body, made a bold 
resistance, and, not allowing themselves to be sepai'ated, fought and 
• reti ratcd until they reached a house, w'hich they so valiantly defended that 
the jiope liad time to send thither the captaiti of his guard, who, by the 
aid of a strong dettichment, was enabled to conduct them in safety, to the 
number of forty, beyond the walls of the city; the rest had fallen in the 
sheets or in the house. 

Rut tins was not the revenge tliat Cesar sought; it reached not 
Charles the Eighth, the sole author of all the distress and vexation that 
the pope and his family had experienced. He soon abandoned, therefore, 
as beneath him, these common plots for designs of greater import, 
and applied liimself with all the energy of his mind to renew the 
league of the Italian princes, broken by the defection of Sforza, the exile 
of Pietro, and the overthrow of the king of Naples. This was accomplished 
with greater facility than the pope expected. The Venetians had witnessed, 
and not without inquietude, the march of Charles across their immediate 
tenitory, and they feared that, once master of^aples, his ambition might 
prompt the conquest oi) all Italy. On his part, Ludovico Sforza, observing 
the rapidity with which th^ king had dethroned the house of Arragon, was 
already haunted by the fear that he would soon forget the distinction, be¬ 
tween his enemies and his friends. Maximilian sought but an opportunity tO 
break the truce he had agreed to, solely on account of the importance of its 
concessions. Ferdinand and Isabella were connected with the dethroned 
prince. Thus all, however widely separated by motives of self-interest, 
were yet united by one common fear, and all were agreed upon die ueces- 
■sity of driving Charles from Naples and from Italy, and engaged evei^ 
means in their power, negotiation, surprise, or force, to contribute to tins 
result. The Florentines alone declined to take part in this raising of 
bucklers, and remaiaed faithful to their engagemeittt. • • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

According to the articles agreed to by the conftderates, the alliance 
was to exist for twenty-five years, and its ostensible object was to 
defend the majesty of the Roman pontiff and the interests of Christianity; 
so that it would have had all the appearance of a league against the 
Turks if the ambassador of Bajazet had not constantly attended their 
meetings, although the Christian princes had not yet ventured to enrol 
the name of the Emperor of Constantinople among their own. In 
furtherance of their design they were bound to levy an army of four 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot; and each was to supply his 
contingent—the pope four thousand horse, Maximilian six thousand, the 
King of Spain, the Duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice, each eight 
thousand. Each contracting power was bound also to raise and equip, 
witbin six weeks from the signature of the treaty, four thousand foot- 
soldiers. The fleets were to be supplied by the maritime powers, but 
their expenses were to be equally defrayed by all. 

This league w’as proclaimed on the 12th of April, 1493, through all the 
states of Italy, amid, and this particularly at Rome, festivals and public 
rejoicings. Immediately upon the publication of its apparent design, the 
confederates commenced the fulfilment of its secret articles. Feidinand 
and Isabella were engaged to send to Ischia, wliither the son of Alphonso , 
had fled, a fleet of sixty galleys, carrying six hundred horse and five 
thousand foot, to assist iu the recovery of his throne. These troops were to 
be placed under the command of GonsaJvo de Cordova, who had acquired by 
the conquest of Granada the reputation of being the first general in Europe. 
On their part, the Venetians engaged to attach with a fleet of forty galleys, 
under the orders of Antonio Grimani, all the possessions of the French on 
the shores of Calabria and Naples. The Duke of Milan promised to inter¬ 
cept all succours coming from France, and to expel the Duke of Orleans 
from Asti. Maximilian and Bajazet alone remained ; the former was to 
invade tlie French frontier, and the latter to assist with his money, his 
fleet, and troops, the Venetians or the Spaniards, according as ho might be 
called upon by Barberigo or Ferdinand the Catholic. This league was the 
more dangerous to Charles, inasmuch as the enthusiasm with which he had 
been received had now entirely subsided; for it had happened to him, as to 
conquerors in general who are blessed with good fortune rather than with 
great abilities, that, instead of making among the Neapolitan and Calabrian 
riobles and chief vassals a pai'ty inherent to and rootea in the soil, by con¬ 
firming their privileges and augmenting their power, he had inflicted an 
injury upon aJfl, hy conferring the honours, the employments, and fiefe, upon 
w^ had followed him from France, so that the great offices of the 
kh%dom were exclusively possessed by strangers. 

MS soon, therefore, as the trea^ was made known, Tropea and Amantea, 
by Charles to the Lord of Preey, revolted, and cusplayed the ban¬ 
ner of Arragon, and tbe l^anish fleet had only to anchor before Reggio 
in Calabria, to induce that city, more dissatisfied with tbe new than with 
the fonher government, tb open its gates, whilst Don Frederic, brother 
of Alphonso, and uncle of Ferffinand, who had never quitted Brindisi, had 
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only in a similar manner to appear before Tarentum, to be welcomed by' 
the citizens as a liberator. Charles VIII. heard this unwelcome intelli> 
gence at Naples, whence, already weary of his new conquest, which im¬ 
posed upon him plans, and the labour of arrangements of which he was 
utterly incapable, he looked earnestly towards France, where triumphal 
festivals awaited him on liis return. He at once yielded, therefore, to 
the advice of his councillors, to commence Ins return, menaced as he was 
on the north by the Germans, and on the south by the Spaniards. In 
consequence, he appointed Gilbert de Montpensier, of the house of 
Bourbon, his viceroy; d’Aubigny of the Scottish house of Stuart, 
lieutenant of Calabria; Etrenne do Vere, commandant of Gaeta; and Don 
Julian, Gabriel de Montfaucon, Guillaume de Villeneuve, George de Silly, 
Bailly de Vitry, and Graziano Guerra, governors of St. Angelo, Man- 
fredouia. Tram, Catanzaro, Aquila, and Sulmone. Then, leaving witli 
Montpehsicr the half of his Swiss troops and Gascons, eight hundred 
French lancers, and about five hundred Italian men at arms, these last 
under the charge of the prefect of Rome, of Prosper and Fabrizio Colonna, 
and of Antonio Savelli, he quitted Naples on the 20th of May, to traverse 
the extent of the Italian peninsula with the remainder of liis army, con¬ 
sisting of eight Imudred French lancers, two hundred gentlemen of his 
own giiard, one hundred Italians, three thousand Swiss, and a thousand 
French and Gascons. He relied also upon being met in Tuscany by 
Camillo Vitelli and his brotliers, at tlie head of two hundred and fifty men- 
at-arms. 

Eight days prior to his departure from Naples, Charles had despatched 
Monsetgneur de St. Paul, brother of the cardinal of Luxembourg, to Rome, 
and immediately afterwards the Bishop of Lyons, upon a similar mission, 
both charged to assure Alexander that the l^ng of France was stiU most 
firmly and sincerely his aDy. Charles, indeed, had nothing so much at 
liem-t as to detach the pope from tlie league, to obtain thereby at once a 
sjuritual and temporal support for himself ; but a youthful Icing, at once 
an»bitiou8, bold, and brave, was not the neighbour Alexander sought: he 
would listen, therefore, to no overtures whatever; and as the troops he had 
demanded from the doge, and from Ludovico Sforza, had not yet amved 
ill sufficient force for the defence of Rome, he amply provisioned the castle 
of St. Angelo, placed tlierc a strong garrison for its defence, and leaving 
the Cardinal St. Anastasias to receiveCharles, retired vnth Cesar Borgia to 
Orvietu. Charles remained but three days at Rome, chagrined, that in spite 
of his entreaties, Alexander bad refused to await his arrival. Thiis instead 
of adopting the advice of Julian de la Rovere, to call a council, and to 
depose the pope; he Melivered up to the Roman commanders tire £or- 
tresses of Tefrocina and of Civita Vecchia, trusting to effect a reconriK- 
ation with the pope by this act of amity, keeping only that qf Ostia, 
which he had promised to restore to Julian. At the ei^wation eff 
days he quitted Rome. Directing his marcli in three columBp,towards 
Tuscany, and traversing the papal states, he arrived at Sienna ou the 13,tii; 
where he was rejoined by Philippe de Comines, whom he.Jbad gent m 
ambassador extraordinary to the republic of Venice, and who anho^mped to 
him that his enemies had forty thousand nlen under arms, and were pre¬ 
paring to cut off his retreat. This news had only the effset of causing the 
utmost merriment, both to the king and amid the'uoties of Ids army; for 
they had conceived so great a contempt for their enennes, arising from the 
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easy conquest of their territory, that they could not believe tliat any army, 
whatever its strength might be, would risk such an attempt. Charles was 
obliged to confess his mistake, when he leamt at San Toranzo tliat the 
advanced guard, commanded by the Marshal de Gio, and composed of six 
hundred lances, and fifteen hundred Swiss, on arriving at Foniovo had 
{bund themselves opposed to the confederate army encamped at Guiarola. 
The marshal instantly halted and drew up his troops, profiting by the 
heights ho occupied, the country around being well adapted for defensive 
operations. Tliis done, he sent to demand from Francis do Gonzaga, 
marquis of Mantua, gerjeralissimo of the confederates, a liree passage for 
the army of the long, with provisions at a fail' price, forwarding also at the 
same time a courier to Charles, requesting him to hasten his march, as well 
as th.at of the artillery and the rear-guard. 

The confederates returned an evasive reply; for they were doubtful 
whether they should risk in one battle the anny of ItsUy, or whether they 
should endeavour at one blow to destroy the king, thus burj-ing the con- 

a ueror amid his conquests. The courier fojind Charles occupied in directing 
be transport of his artillery over the heights of Pentremoli, a matter of 
great difficulty; for there being no open road, they were forced to drag up 
and lower the guns by main strengtli, which occupied at least two buudred 
men for each piece. But this being at last effected, Charles set forward 
for Fomovo, where he arrived on the following morning witli his body¬ 
guard. From the summit of the mountain, where the Marshal do Gie was 
posted, Charles at one view surveyed the ground occupied by the two 
camps. They were on the right bank of the Taro, at the extremity of a 
mrcle of a chain of hills rising as an arapbitlieatro around; so that' 
the space between the two camps, a vast basin bounded by a swollen, 
torrent, was a broken gravelly plain, equally unsuited for the move¬ 
ments of cavalry or infrntry. To the right lay a little wood w'hich 
fidlowed the western declivity of tlie hill, stretching out from the Italiai 
towards the French army, and which was now occupied by the Stra- 
diotes, who, availing themselves of its coverts, had been .already engaged 
in slight skirmishes with the French troops during their two days’ halt to 
await the arrival of the king. This position was not encouraging, for from 
tfie height he occupied, the king could readily survey, and calculate the nu¬ 
merical difference between the two armies. Indeetl, the French array, 
weakened by the numerous garrisons it had been obliged to leave in the 
dtiee and fortresses it had so lately conquered, now scarcely amounted in 
all to eight thousand soldiers, whSbt the numl^r of the enemy exceeded 
thirty-five thousand men. Charles resolved therefore to negotiate, and 
s«it Coniines to the Venetian Proveditoii, with whom, owing to his great 
merits, he possessed considerable inflitence. He was charged to say in the 
name of the King of France, that his master's only desire was uninter- 
niptedly to continue his march; that therefore he required a free passage 
acro^ the plains of Lombardy, which extended before him to the foot of 
th^hlps. 

Oreat dissairion prevailed amongst the confederates when Comines 
arrived. The advice of the Milanese and the Venetians was to allow the 
march of the king unche<ds:e4; too fortunate, said they, if thus he abandoned 
Italy wiffiout fioraier loss to them; but this opinion was opposed by the 
%amar«b and damans. For as their soverm^s had no troops in the army, 
and their quota 'of expense had been already paid, they could but profit 
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by a battle ; since if gained, they would gather 4he fruits of victory, and if 
defeated, would scarcely suffer from the results. Tlie king passed a night 
of great anxiety; there had been every indication of rain during the pMt 
day, and as the Taro is rapidly swollen by the mountain streams, its bed 
fordable to day might be impassable on the morrow, and the delay which 
the confederates had imposed upon Comines was probably demanded 
only to increase the difficulties of the French army. At night a terrible 
storm burst over the Apennines, which raged until the break of day; 
and the Taro, which before had glided as a gentle stream, had now 
overflowed its banks, and was rushing onward with a torrent’s force. The 
king, therefore, at an early hour, already armed and on horseback, sum¬ 
moned Comines, and ordered him to proceed to the place appointed by 
the confederates for the continuance of the negotiations ; but scarcely was 
the order given, when loTid cries were heard from ihe extreme right of the 
French army. The Stradiotes, sheltered by the woods, had surprised an 
outpost, cut it to pieces, and carried, aceoiding to their custom, the heads of 
tlic vanquished at their saddlebows. 

A detachment of cavalry had been sent to check and pursue them, hut, 
like beasts of jjrey, they had retreated to their woods, where they were soon 
out of sight. Tins unexpected attack, incited probably by tlie Spanish and 
G(!rmau ambassadors, produced along tlie line the effect of a spark upon a 
train df powder. Comines, on his part, as well as the Venetian ftove- 
ditori, endeavoiu-ed, hut in vain, to put a stop to the disorder; the light horse 
pressed forward, and following,' as was too much tlie custom, the dangerous 
influence of personal courage, were already engaged, descending into the 
plain, as into a circus, and seeking an opportunity for distinction. For a 
nunnent the young king, betrayed by a similar feeling, was about to fcaget 
also hLs responsibility as a general to act as tlie soldier, but the Marshal de 
Gie, M. Claude de la ChUtre, M. de Guise, and M. de la Tremouille, checked 
his impetuosity, and induced him to adopt a wiser course, which was to ero£^ 
the Taro without provoking, but without avoiding an engagement, if the 
enemy should attempt to prevent his passage. Acting upon this advice, the 
king drew up his army in the foBowing manner;—The first division wai 
composed of the advanced guard and a corps destined for its support, com¬ 
puted at three hundred and fifty men at arms, the best and bravest of the 
array, commanded by the Marshal de Gie and Jacques Trivulee, and three 
thousand Swiss, under the orders of Engelbert de Cleves and De Lomay, to 
whom were added three himdred archers of the guard, on foot, in aid of the 
cavalry. The second, led by the king, and whidh formed the main body of 
the army, consisted of the artiUcry commanded by Jean de Lagrange, of 
one hundred gentlemerf ofrthe guard, with their banner home by GiUes 
Carrmcl, tbe pensioners of the king’s household, under d’Aymax de Prie i 
the Scotch ; two hundred mounted crossbowmen; and the remainder of the 
French archers, under the command of M. de CrussoL The third, or rear¬ 
guard, preceded by the baggage, was composed of three hundred men at 
arms, imdcr M. de Guise and l)e la Tremouille; and this was the least 
effective duision of the army. These orders executed, Charles ffirected the 
advanced guard to cross the river, which was instantly done opposite to 
Fornivo, the water being up to the knees of the horsemen, and the foot- 
aoldiers holding on by the tails of the horses. When he saw they had 
gained the opposite side, he put his troops in motion, to ford the river at 
the same spot, comman^g De Guise and De la Tremouille to regulate the 
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march of the rear upon that of his division. De Guise strictly obeyed his 
instructions, and about ten o’clock in the morning' the whole of the French 
array were upon the left bank of the Taro ; and at the same time, as the 
enemy were rapidly advancing, the baggage, under Odet de Riberac, was 
removed from the rear to a position on the extreme left. Francisco de 
Gonzaga, general-in-chief of the confederates, had regulated his plans by 
those of the king. By his orders the Count de Cajazzo, with four hundred 
men-at-anns, and two thousand foot-soldiers, was to cross the Taro, near 
the Venetian camp, to oppose the French advanced guard, whilst he, 
ascending the river as far as Fomovo, should effect a passage by the same 
ford as Charles, to attack his rear. Between the two fords he nad drawn 
up the Stradiotes, with orders that as soon as they saw the French attacked 
both in front and rear, they should cross the river, and engage them in 
flank. In addition, Gonzaga, in case of retreat, had left upon the other 
bank of the river three corps of reserve—one to protect the camp, under the 
orders of the Proveditori, and the others, under Antonio de Montefeltrf) and 
Annibale Bentivoglio, drawn up in echelons, so as to support each other. 
These manoeuvres had not passed unobserved by Charles, who recognised 
in them that skilful strategy, which made the generals of Italy the first 
tacticians of the world; but, unable to avoid the danger, he ordered the 
army still to advance. This onward movement was hardly commenced 
before he was attacked by Cajazzo, with his four hundi-ed mcn-at-amis and 
two thousand infantry, and by Gonzaga, who, as arranged, charged the 
rear with six hundred men, a squadron of Stradiotes, and more than five 
thousand foot-soldiers, forming the elite of his force, and greatly exceeding 
in this one division the entire force of the French. When De Guise and 
De la TreraouiUe found themselves thus hemnied in, they ordered their men 
to wheel about, wliilst De Gie and Trivulce, who commanded the advanced 
division, drew up, and brought their lances to the rest. In the mean time 
the king, stationed in the centi'e, knighted such of the gentlemen as, ly 
their valour, or his esteem for them, had claims to this distinction. Sud¬ 
denly the cries of a violent onset were heard; it was from the rear now 
engaged with the Marquis of Mantua. In this encounter, where each had 
selected his opponent, as in a tourney, many lances were broken, par¬ 
ticularly among the Italians, for theirs being hollowed to make them lighter, 
were consequently less solid. Those who were thus disarmed immediately 
drew their swords; and as they greatly exceeded his troops in numbers, the 
lung saw them suddenly fall upon the right wing, as if to surround it, whilst 
at the same time loud shou^ were heard in front of the centre division, which 
proceeded from the Stradiotes, who had now crossed the river, and com¬ 
menced their attack. The king instantly divided Kis force into two detach¬ 
ments, and giving the command of one to the Bastard of Bourbon, to 
enable him to hold the Stradiotes in check, he charged with the other to 
the aid of advanced guard, throwing himself amid the thickest of the 
^king like a kin^ but fighting like the lowest of his commanders. 
Tpis relieved,, the rear m^tain^ their position, although tlie enemy was 

frve to one, and here the combat was maintained with the most 
; Inveterate courage. 

The Bastard Bourbon threw himself before the Stradiotes, according 
to his orders, but^ cturied away by his horse, he was borne amid their ranks, 
and instantly cut down. Tms loss of their chief, the strange costume of 
their antagonists, and thdr peculiar mode of warfare, caused at first some 
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confusion among his troops; the centre fell into disorder, and gave way, 
breaking their ranks, instead of keeping together, and resisting as a mass. 
This false step would have been destructive, if many of the Stradiotes, 
seeing the baggage exposed, had not, instead of following up their advan¬ 
tage, rushed towuinls it in the hope of winning a rich booty. The main 
body, however, still remained, pressing vigorously the French, and 
rendering their lances useless by their terrible scimitars. At this mo¬ 
ment the king, who had repulsed the attack of the Marquis of Mantau, 
returned to the aid of the centre, and charged the Stradiotes at the head 
of the gentlemen of his household, armed no longer with his lance, which 
he had broken, but with his sword, which flashed round his head like 
lightning; but whether carried forward by his horse, or mged onward 
by his impetuous spirit, he was suddenly entangled amid the Stradiotes, 
accoin})auied only by eight of his men, one of his esquires, and his 
standard-bearer. The cry of “ France, France, France! to the rescue ! ’* 
quickly rallied the remainder, who seeing that the danger was less than 
was at first suspected, began to take speedy vengeance on the Stradiotes 
for the blows they had received. Things went still better in front, which 
Cajazzo was to have attacked; foi‘ although commanding a division 
greatly superior in numbers to the French, and altliough he seemed at 
first to intend a formidable assault, he drew up suddeuly at full charge 
about twelve paces from his opponents, and wheeled about without cross¬ 
ing a single lance. The French wished to pursue ? but De Gic, fearful it 
might be a snare to separate the front from the centre, ordered this line 
^to maintain its position. The Swiss, however, ignorant of the order, or 
neglecting it, followed the enemy, and although on foot, overtook and 
engaged them, slaying about a hundred, which threw the remainder into 
such disorder that some fled straggling over the plain, whilst others 
crossed the river to regain their camp.' Do Gie, upon this, despatched a 
.hundred men to aid the king, who, still fighting with the utmost courage, 
' lisked his life at every instaiit, constantly separated from his officers, who 
could not follow him, throwing himself with the rallying cry of “France!” 
wherever the danger was tlie greatest, and regardlcoS of support ‘ He no 
longer fought with his swonl, which he had broken as well as-his lance, 
but with a heavy battle-axe, of wliidi every stroke was fatal, whether from 
the blow or thrust. The Stradiotes, mus pressed, had changed their 
attack into defence, and their defence into flight. It was then the king 
was exposed to the greatest danger ; for following their retreat with his 
accustomed impetuosity, he was again alone 2nd surrounded hy them in 
such numbers, that had not panic rendered them unobservant to their 
advantage, they had only to unite to crush botli horse and rider. “ But 
ho is well protected,” says Comines, “whom God protects; and God 
preserved the King of France.” Nevertheless, the rear was still much 
harassed, for though De Guise and La TremouUle still maintained their 
position, yet it is probable they must have yielded to superior force if 
succour had not unexpectedly arrived from two quarters. The first was 
brought by the king, who, freed from danger amid the fugitives, sought it 
again amid the combatants. The second was from the retainers jpf the 
army, who upon the flight of the Stradiotes, arming themselves with the 
axes used to cut the wood for erecting the tents, fell upon tlie enemy, ham¬ 
stringing the horses, and breaking the helmets of^the dismounted cava¬ 
liers. 
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The Italians could not resist this double shock, the farm francese 
defied all the calculations of strategy. For a century they had forgotten 
or laid aside these bloody contests tor the kind of tournament they had 
nicknamed war ; so tliat, notwithstanding the efforts of Gonzaga, the 
rear hesitated, wheeled around and fled, recrossing in great haste, and 
with the utmost difficulty, the Taro, now still more swollen by the rain 
which had fallen during the whole time of the conflict. Charles was 
advised by some to follow up his advantage, for such was the disorder of 
the confederates, that from the field of battie, which the French had so 
honourably won, they were seen flying scattered in all directions ; but the 
Marechal de Gie and De Guise and La Tremouille, who had shown they 
could not even be suspected of recoiling before any fancied danger, re¬ 
strained this impulse, observing, that both men and horse were now so 
fatigued that an attempt of tliis kind might probably risk the victory 
already in their hands. Their opinion was adopted, although opposed by 
Trivulce, Camillo Vitelli, and Francesco Secco. The king, tljcreforc, 
retired upon a little village upon the left bank of the Taro, where he dis¬ 
mounted and took off his amour. Of all the officers and soldiers of his 
army, he had probably been the best and bravest combatant. 

The stream of the Taro was so increased during the night that the 
Italians, even had they recovered from their shock, could not have 
advanced in pursuit. Charles, on his side, having conquered, had no 
desire to show symptoms of flight; he remained, therefore, the next day 
under arms, sleeping the same evening at Medesina, a village a mile only 
from the spot where he had first rested after the battle. But reflecting 
that he had done enough to maintain the honour of his army, having 
beat an enemy whose numbers were quadruple his own, leaving tltree thou¬ 
sand of their dead upon tlie field, and having waited the renewal of the 
combat for a day and a half, had they desired to retrieve their loss, he 
ordered his watch-fires to be renewed to induce the confederates fo 
believe him still encamped, and then two hours before day-break his 
troops, now nearly beyond danger of attack, were silently put in motion 
and advanced upon Boi^-San Donnino. 

In the meantime the pope had re-entered Rome, where news quite in 
accordance with his policy soon reached him. Ferdinand had gone 
from Sicily into Calabria with six thousand volunteers and a considerable 
Humber ot Spanish horse and foot, headed by the famous Gonzolvo of 
Cordova, whose reputatiem as a general was great, although slightly 
tamished by the defeat at Seminora. About the' same time the Arra- 
gonese fleet had defeated the French, and thp battle of the Taro, 
although a defeat for the confederates, was fet a victory for the pope, 
as its result was to open a retreat towards France, of the monarch whom 
he regarded os his deadliest enemy. Thus assured he had no more to 
foar; he despatched a maittlate to Charles, who had delayed his march to 
s^yur K^ana, by whiehj in virtue of his pontifical anthority, he ordered 
hwto quit Italy mth his army and to r^l all his troops within the 
space of ten days from Najples, on pain of being excommunicated and sum¬ 
moned to ‘appear before nan in person. Cities VIII. replied he was 
at a loss to conceive how ihe pope could order him to quit Italy, seeing 
that the army of the league, m wfiich he was the head, had not only 
refused, Imt vA$o had end^avoure<^ though in vain, to prevent his free 
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return to France, a fiswjt of which probably his holiness was aware. 
Secondly, That as to the recall of his troops from Naples, ho could not 
bo guilty of an act so irreligious, considering they had entered that city, 
not only with the fiill consent, but with the apostolic benediction of his 
holiness. Thirdly, That as to liis appearance in person in the capital of 
the Christian world, he was astonished that such a requisition should be 
now made, seeing that scarcely six weeks before, when he earnestly desired 
to obtain an interview to evince his filial reverence and obedience, las 
holiness, instead of granting the favour he solicited, had quitted Borne 
with such precipitation that he could not effect his purpose, how great 
soever his diligence had been. That as for this last article, however, he 
w^ould ])romise liis holitiess, if he would engage to await Ids arrival, to 
give him the fullest satisfaction upon this point by returning to Rome as 
soon as the affaii’s of state, wliich had recalled him to his kingdom, were 
arranged to his satisfaction. 

However Charles might indulge this haughty raillery, he was not less 
constrained to obey in part the strange mandate he had received. In 
fact, notwithstanding the arrival of a reinforcement of Swiss, he was con¬ 
strained, so urgent was the necessity of his return to Franco, to con¬ 
clude a treaty with Ludovico Sforza, by which he ceded to him Novarra, 
whilst Gilbert de Mont[)ensler and d’Aubigny, after having defended, 
step by step, Calabria and Naples, were reduced, after a siege of tldrty- 
two days, to sigi the capitulation of AtoUa on the 20th of July, 1496. 
By this Ferdinand was acknowledged King of Naples, and put in 
, possession of all the fortresses and places belonging thereto, but which he 
enjoyed only for three mouths, as he died on tlie 7th of September at 
the castle of Somnia, near Vesuvius, lie was succeeded by lu’s uncle 
Frederic ; and thus within tlirce years Alexander, whilst he established 
his power on the throne of tlic pontiffs, had witnessed the transition of 
. five kings on the throne of Naples, Ferdinand 1., Alphouso II., Charles 
VIII., Ferdinand 11., and Frederic. Every such event was, however, of 
great advantage to Alexander, since every successive king was king only 
upon the condition of receiving the investitmu fix)in the pope. The result 
was, that both in power and opinion Alexander was the only one who had 
gained by these changes, having been successively recognised, in spite of 
his acts of simony, its the supreme head of the church by the Duke of 
IVKlan, the republics of Florence and of Venice, and in addition flat¬ 
tered and courted by the five kings who had occupied the throne of 
NajJes. He thought,' therefore, that the period was now arrived to 
advance his plans ror the future greatness of his house; on the one hand 
by the Duke of Gandia, whb should possess all the temporal dignities, arid 
on the other by Cesar, who could be raised to all the ecclesiastical offices. 
To execute tliis design the pope elevated four Spaniards to the cardinai- 
ship, which, increasing the number of his countrymen in tha college to 
twenty-two, assmed him a constant arid certain majority. It was next a 
point of political importance to sweep awaj^ from the environs of Rome 
all those petty nobles known as the vicars of the church, but whom Alex¬ 
ander called the handcuffs of the papacy. lie had already cdmmieuced 
this project, by exciting the Orsini against the Colonnas, when the invasion 
of Charles obliged him to desist, and to combine all the resources of his 
mind, and the forces of the papal states, to provide for his own protectidn. The 
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Orsini, the ancient friends of the pope, had however joined the French, 
and entered witli them into the kingdom of Naples ; and Virginio, one 
of the chiefs of that powerful family, had been made prisoner during 
tlie war, and was now a cajitive in the hands of Ferdinand. This was 
an opportunity Alexander could not neglect; therefore, having first 
cominmided the King of Naples not to release Ins prisoner, whom, since 
the 1st of June, 1496, he had declared a rebel, on the 26th October follow- 
ing, immediately subsequent to the accession of Frederic, whom he knew to 
be entirely dependent upon him, not having yet received the investiture, 
he proceeded to pronounce a sentence of confiscation against Virginio and 
the Orsini, but as a more senteuee of confiscation was iiiefFectual ; and as 
it was requisite to disposses them of their estates, he made overtm’os to 
the Coloimas, alleging that as a mark of his esteem ho entrusted to them, 
under the direction of his son Francesco, Duke of Gandia, tlie execution of 
the decree against their enemies—thus constantly weakening his neigh 
hours by availing himself of their mutual hatred, until he could with 
safety attack and destroy both. The Coloimas accepted his proposal; 
the llukc of Gandia was named general of the church—an office which 
his father conferred upon him in the church of St. Peter. At first eveiy 
thing proceeded to the pope’s satisfaction, and before the close of the 
year tlie papal arm^ was in possession of many castles and forti’esses 
belonging to the Orsini, so that they considered themselves as lost; when 
Charles VIII., whose aid they had solicited, with but faint hopes, pre-occu- 
pied as he was with the affairs of his own kingdom, that he could not 
greatly assist them, sent them, in default of troops, Carlo, son of Virginio 
Ursino, and ViteUozzo Vitclli, brother of Camillo Vitelli, one of the three 
valiant condottieri who had fought with him at the battle of the Taro. 
Their acknowledged brave^ and military skill, aided by a considerable 
sum of money with which Charles had pro'uded them, was attended with 
the most favomable results ; for no sooner had they arrived at Citta-di- 
Castcllo, and announced their intention to raise troops, than men every¬ 
where enlisted beneath their banner. These were soon organised ; and 
as the Vitelli had, during their residence in France, particularly studied 
the military system there in use, and which was superior to the Italian, 
they adopted the improvements it suggested. These consisted chiefly 
in changes connected with the artillery, and in substituting for the arras 
generally^ in use pikes similar to those borne by the Swiss, but two feet 
longer, in the management of which ViteUozzo exercised his men for 
four ^mraths ; at the expiration of which time, having obtained some 
auxiliaries from Perusia, Todi, and Narni, lie advanced towards Brac- 
ciano, to which the Duke d’TTrliino, in the interest of the pope, had laid 
siege. ^ The Venetian general, hearing of Vitelli’s approach, advanced to 
meet him, and the two armies met at Swdano, where an engagement 
immediate^ took place. 

^e aimy of the pope had a division of about eight hundred Germans, 
ypm whidh the Dukes d'tJrbino and of Gandia principally relied; and 
justly so* they being in fact the best troops in Europe. Vitelli, how¬ 
ever, attacked them witli his infantry, who, armed with tlieir formidable 
pikei^ transfixed riieir opponents, whose weapons were four feet shorter, 
before they ^uld return their thrust. At the same time his light 
arriUeryv keej^ing pace with the most rapid movements of the army, soon 
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silenced the enemy’s fire $ eo that, alter a long resistance, the papal troops 
fled, carrying with them, towards Rinciglione, the Duke of Gandia, wounded 
in the face by a pike, Fabrizio Colonna, and the legate. The Duke of 
Ilrbino, who fought in the rear to protect the retreat, was taken prisoner, 
with all liis artillery and baggage. Great as this success was, it did not 
mislead Vitclli as to his position ; he knew that the Orsini were too much 
weakened to continue the war, that their military fund would be soon e.v- 
liaustcd, and that the disbandment of their troops must then ensue, lie 
hastened, therefore, to excuse his victory, by offering terms that he would 
probably have refused to sign if he had been beaten; and these were in¬ 
stantly acceded to by the pope, who, in the interval, had heard that Trivulce 
was about to repass the Alps, and to return to Italy with three thousand 
Swiss, and feared, moi-eover, that this was but the advanced guard of the 
King of France. It was consequently agreed that the Orsini should pay 
seventy millions of florins for the expenses of the war, and that the prisoners 
should be exchanged on both sides without ransom, excepting the Duke of 
Urbino. As security for the payment of the sum agreed upon, the Orsini 
suiTendered the fortresses of Anguillara and of Cervetri ; and as, upon the 
day appointed for its pajuneiit, the amount was not forthcoming, they 
dem^ered up instead the Duke of Urbino, whose ransom (fixed at 40,000 
ducats) was nearly equivalent, to the papal commissioners, the cardinals 
Sforza and San Severino. 

Alexander VI., a rigid observer of stipulations upon this occasion, 
exacted from his own general, taken prisoner in his service, the ransom 
which was due to his enemies. Moreover, he remitted to Carlo Orsino and 
Vitollozzo Vitelli the dead body of Virginio, in default of his living person. 
JJy fatality the prisoner had died only eight days before the signature of 
the treaty, of the same malady which had carried off so suddenly the brother 
of Bajazet. It was just as this treaty was signed that Prosper Colonna 
and Gonzalvo de Cordova, whom the pope had requested Frederic to send 
to his assistance, arrived with a force of Spaniards and Neapolitans. 
Unable to direct them against the Orsini, and unwilling to appear as 
I>referriiig a useless i*oquest, ho employed them for the reduction of Ostia. 
Gonzalvo was recompensed for this by receiving from the hands of tlie 
])ope the consecrated “ golden rose,” the highest distinction his holiness 
could confer, and which honour he shared with Maximilian, the King of 
France, the Doge of Venice, and the Marquis of Mantua. In the mean¬ 
while, the festival of the Assumption drew ni^, at which Gonzalvo was 
invited to assist. In consequence he quitted his palace, and went in great 
pomp to meet the papal cavalry, placing himself upon the left of the 
Duke of Gandia, whose personal beauty, heightened ly liis splendid 
retinue, attracted umversal attention ; for he was followed by a suite of 
pages and valets, whose liveries exceeded in splendour any thing heretofore 
ever witnessed in Rome, the city of religious pomp. These were all mounted 
on horses, in rich caparisons of velvet with deep silver fringes, amid which 
were hung, at reg^ar distances, bells of the same metal. The duke 
himself was clothed in a robe of gold brocade, wearing around his neck 
a string of the most costly oriental pearls, and on his cap a chain ofr gold, 
ornamented with diamonds, the smallest of which was valued at twenty 
thousand ducats. This magnificence was the more enlianced by its con¬ 
trast with the plain costume of Cesar Borgia, whose purple robe admiitted 
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of no ornament whatever. The result was, that Cesar’s hatred of Ms 
brother was increased from the murmurs of applause that everywhere 
gieeted his approach; and from that moment he had decided upon the 
fote of the man who incessantly crossed the path of his pride, his passions, 
and his ambition. As for the Duke of Gondia, “ it was well for him to 
leave,” says Tommasi, “ by this fete, a public memorial of his gracefulness 
and of his splendour, as this pomp was but the precursor of his funeral.” 

But Alexander was not content that his son should enjoy a merely vain 
triumph of wealth and pride, and the war with the Orsini not having 
realised its proposed results, he decided to increase his possessions by doing 
that for which in his discourse he had reproached Calixtus, riz.—separating 
from the papal estates the cities of Benevento, Terraeino, and Pontocovvo, 
and erecting them into a duchy, to be given as an appjuiagc to the Dukt; 
of Gandia. This was proposed and decided upon in full consistoiy^, and 
served still more to exasperate the liatred of Cesar, who nevertheless sliai'c<l 
in the paternal favours, being appointed legato, a latere, at the court of 
the King of Najdes. Lucretia, who had arrived at Rome ostensibly to he 
present at the festival, but, in truth, to be again the means of promoting 
the ambitious designs of her father, after having passed a few days with 
him and her brothers, had secluded herself in tfro convent of San Sisto, 
without any known reason for this step, and in spite of the repeated 
solicitations of Cesar, tliat she should delay her resolution till the day of 
his departure for Naples. This obstinacy on her part awakened suspicions 
on his ; for from the day when the Duke of Gandia had so attracted the 
attention of the people, he thought she evinced an increasing coldness > 
towards him, and his hatred towards the rival of bis shameless passion rose 
to such a height, that he resolved to sweep Iiim from his path whatever 
might be the consequence. He desired, therefore, the chief of Ins sbirri 
to attend him in his palace the same evening. 

Michclotto was well prepared for these mysterious messages, the objects 
of which generally were to serve some amour, or to accomplish some 
deed of vengeance; and, as in either case he was well rewai'ded, he was 
prompt at the rendezvous at the appointed hour. Cesar awaited his arrival, 
carelessly leaning hgainst a large projecting chimney-piece, clothed no 
longer m the cardinal’s robe and hat, hut in a doublet of black velvet, 
the slashes of which displayed a satin vest of the same colour. One of his 
hands played mechanically with his gloves, whilst the other rested upon a 
poisoned dagger, never absent from Ids side. This was the costume usujilJy 
worn by him upon his noctuniaJ adventures; it excited in Michelotto, 
therefore, no surprise ; he remarked only that Cesar’s eyes flashed more 
hmdly than i;u3ual, and his cheeks, generally pale, were then absolutely 
livid. Mielielotto at one glance saw the coming shadow of a deed of evil. 
Cesar motioned to him to close the door; he was obeyed; thou, after a 
short interval, during wlddi the eyes of !^rgia seemed as if they would 
se^ every thought and feeling of the reckless bravo who stood uncovered 
helerehim : 

Michelotto,” he said, with a voice of which a slight accent of rallleiy 
betra)^d ‘the only sign of emotion, “what think you; does this costume 
beomne me ?” Habituated as the bravo was to toe circumlocutions with 
winch his master most frequently prefaced his designs, this question was so 
unexpected^ that for a moment he was silent-—then answered, “ Admirably! 
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and, thanks to it, your excellency has now the appearance, as weU as the 
heart, of a brave soldier.” “ I am well pleased that this is your opinion,” 
replied Cesar; “ and now can you tell mo why, instead of tms dress, which 
I can only wear at night, I am forced to disguise myself by day iWeath 
the robe and hat of a car^nal, and to spend my life in riding from church 
to church, consistory to consistoiy, instead of leading to the field of battle 
some iioblo army, in which you should hold the rank of captain in lieu of 
being, as you are, the poor chief of a band of miserable sbirri ?” “ Yes, 

my lord,” replied Michelotto, who bad guessed, from his first words, the 
intentions of Cesar, “ yes ; he who is the cause of this, is Francesco, Duke 
of Gandia and of Bonevento, your elder brother.” “ Know you,” resumed 
Cesar, giving to this answer no further sign of approbation than a slight 
movement of liis head, whilst a ghastly smile lingered upon his features,— 
“ know you who has the wealth and not the genius ?—who has the casquo 
and not the head ?—^who has the sword and not the hand ?” “ Again the 

Duke of Gandia!” said Michelotto. “ Know you, moreover, the man who 
is ever in the way of my ambition, my power, and my love ?” “ Still the 

Duke of Gandia !” “ And what think yon of it demanded Cesar. “ I 
think—^that he must die 1” coolly replied the bravo. “ And your opinion is 
mine, Michelotto," said Cesar, advancing towards him, and grasping lus 
hand, “ and my sole regret is, not to have thought so before j for had I 
last year borne hut a sword, instead of a croricr, I should be now the pos¬ 
sessor of some rich domain. The pope wishes to advance the greatness of 
his house—it is well—but he mistakes the means. It is I he should 
create a duke—it is my brother he should nominate the cardinal. Had he 
done this, one thing is most certain: I should have united to the authority 
of his poAver the intrepidity of a heart resolute to make that authority and 
power more efiectivo. He whose ambition would ruin a state or a kingdom, 
must tranqde under foot the obstacles in his path; he must strike with the 
sword or the poignard, nor fear to steep his hands in his own blood. He 
should follow the example left by all the founders of empires, from Romulus 
to Bajazet, who became kings by fratricide! And well have you said, 
Michelotto, what their position was is mine ; and I am resolved never to 
recoil before it. You now know for what purpose you have been sum¬ 
moned. Was I right—can I depend ou you?" Michelotto, who saw his 
own advantage in the crime, was indifierent to the rest; lie answered, 
therefore, he was entirely at Cesar’s disposal; he had only to intimate the 
time, place, and mode of execution. Cesar replied, as to the time it must 
be soon, as he himself was about to depart for rfaples; as to the place and 
mode of execution, these would necessarily depend upon their opportunities, 
but that in the mean timd both must watch, and seize tlie first favourable 
occasion. 

On the following morning Cesar learnt the day of his departure was 
fixed for the 15th of June, and received at the same time an invitation from 
his mother to sup with W on the 14th. Michelotto was directed to be 
in readiness that night at eleven. 

The table was arranged in the open air, and in an extensive vim^ard 
that Vanozza possessed, near St, Pietro ad Vincula.^ The gliests were, 
Cesar Borgia, the Duke of Gandia, the Prince de Squillace, Dona Sancia, 
his wife, the Cardinal of Monte Beale, Francesco Borgia, son of CaUxtos 
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Til., Don Roderic Borj^a, Don Godfi’edo, brother of Cardinal Giovanni 
Borpa, and Don Alpfaonso Borg^ nephew of the pope; in fact, all the 
family, Lucretia excepted, who, residing still at the convent, had refused 
to Iks present. It was a splendid repast. Cesar seemed as gay as was his 
wont; the Duke of Gandia more animated than usual. They were yet at 
table, when a man masked brought to the yoimg duke a letter, which he 
instantly opened, whilst his cheeks were Hushed with joy, and after reading 
it, merely said I will go ; ho then thrudt it hastily into Ins pocket, but not 
so quickly as to elude the rapid glance of Cesar, who thought he recog¬ 
nized in the address the handwriting of his sister Lucretia. 

The int'sseuger departed without attratiting the attention of any one 
but (Cesar, for it was then the custom for messages of assignations to 
be brought either by men whose features were concealed by a mask, or 
by females hidden by a veil. At ten o’clock the guests arose from the 
table ; yet as the air still breathed the calm luxury of an Italian cliniato, 
they walked for some time between the beautiful pines winch shaded 
Vanozza’s pala«*e, but without Cesar’s losing sight for one minute of his 
brother. At eleven the Duke of Gandia went away, Cesar did the same, 
alleging as a reason that he was desinius of proceeding that evening to 
the Vatican, to take leave of the pope, a duty he could not discharge on 
the mon'ow, his departure being fixed for break of day. The brothers, 
therefore, departed together, mounted their horses and proceeded side 
by side, until they reached the Palace Borgia, where the Cardinal Aseanio 
Sforza then resided, having received it as a gift from the pope on tlie day 
of his election. The Duke of Gandia hei’c separated from his brother, 
saying, with a smile, that it was not yet his intention to return home, as 
ho must first keep an engagement he had made. Cesar replied that he 
was in all respects the master of his own actions, and bade him good night. 
The Duke of Gandia turued to the right, Cesar to the left, remarking, 
only, that the street down which the duke proceeded, led tow'ards the 
monastery in which Lucretia resided ; then, with this slight <5onfirmation of 
his suspicion, ho turned his horse tow’ards the Vatican, where having found 
the pope, he took leave, and received his benediction. From that hour fill 
i^ obscure as the darkness whieh shrouded the terrible event now to be 
related. 

On quitting Cesar, the Duke of Gandia appears to have dismissed his 
attendants and proceeded with a valet towards the place della Giudecca. 
He here found the man who had spoken to him during the banquet, and 
forbidding lus servant to follow liini any further, he desired him to await 
his retimiin the street in which they then wore, ^ding, that in about two 
lioura he would rejoin him. At the time mentioned the duke returned, 
dismissed lus masked conductor, and was proceeding towards his palace 
but scarcely lasA he passed tlie corner del Ghetto, when he was attacked 
by four men on foot, directed by a man on horseback. Supposing either 
that he was assailed by robbers, or the victim of some mistake, the Duke of 
Ganlaa eaHed out his name,, but instead of this arresting the daggers of the 
murderers, it served but to redouble their blows, and he soon fell dead by 
the, body of his dying servant. The horseman, who, passiye and motion- 
lejis, had hitherto witnessed the scene, now reined up his horse backwards 
towards the body, which was placed by the four assassins behind liim, and 
walking by side to conceal it and keep its position, they were soon lost 
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in the narrow street which leads to the church Santa-Maria de Montlcelli. 
As for the sen'ant, believinfif him to be dead, they left him stretched upon 
the pavement. But slijyhtly recovering-, his groans were heard by the 
inmates of a poor dwelling-house, who raised and placed him upon a bed, 
where he instantly expired, without being able to give the slightest indica¬ 
tion of the assassins, or of their victim. They awaited the duke’s retmn 
that night and following morning at his palace ; expectation became fear, 
and fear soon became alaiin; they sought the pope and acquainted him 
that since his departure from his raotlier’s house, the duke had not been 
seen. But Alexander endeavoured to dissipate their anxiety and his own, 
hoping that his son, overtjiken by day-light in some intrigue, awaited the 
closing in of night, to return home. But the night pass^ as the day, he 
came not, so that the following morning the pope, a prey to the saddest 
forebodings, abandoned himself to grief, unable to give utterance to more 
thaii those words, a thousand times repeated—“ Search for him, search for 
him ; ascertain how my poor son died!” His wish was earnestly complied 
with, for the duke was beloved by all; but inquiry was in vdim, they disco¬ 
vered tmly the body of the vjilet; of the master there w'as no trace. Think¬ 
ing, however, that he had probably been thrown into the Tiber, they com¬ 
menced their search, ascending the river from the street della Ripetta, 
inquiring of all the boatmen, or fishermen, who might have seen, either 
fj-oin their windows or barks, whatever had happened in their vicinity 
during the two preceding nights. At first all inquiry was useless, but on 
reaching the street del Fontaiionc, they found a man who stated, that during 
the niglit of the fourteentli or fifteenth, he had witnessed a circumstance 
that might have some connexion with the sulgect of their anxiety. The 
following was his statement:—“ Having left,” said he, “ on Wednesday 
evening my cargo of wood upon the bank, I remained in my boat enjoying 
the freshness of the night, and watching lest another should remove what 
1 had just discharged, when, towards two o’clock in the morning, I ob¬ 
served two men advance from the street to the loft of the church of St. 
(Jeronimo, whoso cautious glances, directed on all sides, showed they had 
come tliithcr to observe whether any one was passing but themselves. 
Assm'ed the street was empty they returned, and from it two more shortly 
emerged, using the same precaution, as if to satisfy themselves that all was 
as before, which being so, they gave a signal to their comrades to rejoin 
them. A man on horseback now came forward, having behind him a 
corpse, the head and arms of which hung down on one side, the legs upon 
the other, supported by the two men 1 had first noticed examining the 
street and places adjacent. Three of them now approached the river, 
whilst tlie others watched the street, and turning towards the spot where 
the filth of the city is discharged into the Tiber, the horseman backed his 
horse towards the stream, and the two men at his side taking the body, 
one by the feet, the other by the head, swung it to and fro a few rimes, 
and then threw it with all their strength into the river. On healing 
the noise of its fall into the water, the cavalier asked—* Is all over; is it 
done ?' to whidi the men replied, ‘ Yes, Simor.* He timied his horse 
round, and seeing a dark mass Boating upon the stream, he inquired what 
that might be. ‘ Signor, it is his mantle,* replied one, whereupon 
another, running towards the place where it was yet seen, sunk it imme¬ 
diately with stones. This done, they retired, proceeding along the prin- 
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cipal s^et^ but soon disappearing in the narrow way which leads you 
towards San Giacomo.’* Upon this, which destroyed all hopes, even in the 
hearts of those in whom hope hod hitherto lingered, one of the servants of 
the pope demanded, how, being the witness of such a scene, he had not in¬ 
stantly denounced it to the governor ? But the man replied, that since he 
had worked upon the river, he had seen bodies thrown in a similar manner 
a hundred times into its stream, witliout hearing that it had ever caused 
the slightest anxiety; he was persuaded, therefore, it would be as before, 
and had not considered it to be a duty to speak, believing no greater im¬ 
portance would be attached to the present than to any former occurrence of 
the sort. Guided by this information, tlie servants of liis holiness coEected 
immediately the boatmen and fishermen of the river, and promising a high 
reward to him who should first discover the body, they ha«l soon more 
than a hundred of them at work, so that before evening of the same day, two 
bodies wore brought up, one of which was instantly recognised as that of 
the murdered duke. The first examination of it left no doubt as to the 
cause of his death. He had been stabbed in nine places, his clothes re¬ 
mained untouched, his purse was iilled with gold; it was evidently an act 
of revenge, and not one of robbery. The boat in which the body was 
placed ascended the river into the castle of St. Angelo, where, upon its 
arrival, it was clothed in the splendid dress the dtike had worn at tlic 
festival of the assumption, and near it were arranged the insignia of tlie 
general of tlie church. It remained thus exposed for one day to all but 
his father, whose grief would not suffer him to witness the scene. At 
night his most faitliful attendants bore tlie body to the church della 
Madonna del Popolo, with all that pomp with which the court and the 
church could at once invest the funeral of a pope’s sou. 


CHAPTER V. 

In ihc meantime Cesar Bor^ had placed with his blood-stained hands 
the ci'Qwn upon the head of Frederic of Arragon. This blow had deeply 
affected Alexander j but ignorant at first whom to suspect, he had given 
the most rigorous orders to discover the assassins. But slowly the hideous 
titith revealed itself before him. He saw that the blow which had thus 
sttil^kea Ins house, proceeded from his liouse. His^ despair became frenzy. 
He ran like one frantic through the Vatican, And entering the consistory, 
hia cJjotlies tom, his hair dishevelled and covered with ashes, he confessed 
vdrii broken e^bs, aU the crimes and disorders of his past life, acknowledg- 
iog.the blow inflicted on his own blood by his own blood, to be the just 
itetaJsatiop of God j then retiring into one of the darkest and most secret 
recces (ffHs palace, he shot himself up, determined, as he said, to starve 
himself to deam. And in f^ct for more than sixty hours he denied himself 
all food arid rest, replying to those who sought to divert him from his pur- 

S rith tears and groans^ or the howEngs of a wild beast; so that at 
Giulia Famese, his new mistress, iu general known as Giulia BeUa, 
to infioieiuje him, obliged to seek Lucretia, to overcome his 
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fatal resolution. Lucretia left her retreat where she yet sorrowed OTer 
the death of the Duke of Gandia, to endeavour to console her father. At 
her voice the door opened, and then only the Cardinal of Segovia, who 
had been nearly a whole day kneeling upon the tlueshold, imploring Ins 
holiness to subdue his grief, was enabled to enter with the attendants, who 
brought in some wine and refreshments. 

The pope remained alone witli Lucretia three days and nights ; he then 
reappeared in public, calm, if not resigned, for Guicciardini assures us, that 
his daughter luid clearly shown how dangerous it would be for him to evince 
before the assassin, who was about to return, the excessive afiection which 
ho bore towards his victim. Cesar was still at Naples, remaining there as 
well to give the father’s grief time to subdue its violence, as to conclude 
another negotiation with wliich he was charged, and which was no less a 
matter than proposals of marriage between Lucretia and Don Alphonso 
d’Airagon, Duke do Bicelli and Prince de Salerno, natmalsonof Alphonso 
II., and brother of Donna Sancia. It is true that Lucretia was manied to 
the Loi-d of Pezaro, but then she was the daughter of a father upon whom 
Heaven had bestowed a power to bind and to loose. This was no obstacle: 
when the betrothed was ready, the divorce was a,t hand. Alexander was 
t«o good a politician to allow his daughter to remain married to a son-in- 
law no longer of service to his interests. 

Towai'ds the end of August, it was reported that the legate, having ter¬ 
minated his embassy to tlic satisfaction of all, w'as on the point of roturing 
to Home. He did so, about the .'Stli of September, nearly three months 
after the death of the Duke of Gandia, and on the morning of the sixth he 
went to the Church Santa-Maria-Novella, at the entrance to which, accord¬ 
ing to custom, the cardinals and the ambassadors of Spain and Venice 
attended him on horseback to the Vatican, where he was received by the 
pope, who, in compliance with the ceremony, gave him his benediction 
and embraced him. Then, accompanied in the same manner as upon his 
entrance, lie was reconducted to his apartments, from whence, as soon as 
ho was alone, he returned to those of die pope, for in the consistory neither 
of them liad spoken, and the pope and his son had much to converse upon; 
not, as might be supposed, relative to the death of the Duke of Gandia, for 
his nanio was never mentioned; and indeed from that hour he seemed to 
have been tacitly foigotten, as though ho had never existed. It was rightly 
rumoured that Cesar was the bearer of good news; King Frederic con¬ 
sented to the proposed marriage; and coneeguendy that of SforzIhiKd „ 
Lucretia was annulled for a simulated cause. He authorized, also, dm 
interment of the body of I^em, which to the pope was of the value of tibtites 
hundred thousand ducats. * 

Then, as Cesar had desired, it was he who succeeded to the influeaoe of 
the Duke of Gandia with the yope; and of this the Romans were soon 
There was an endless succession of f&tes, balls, masquerades, and hundng 
parties, where Cesar, who began to lay aside his cardinal’s robe, ai^ared 
in a French dress, followed like a king by the retinue of the papal court; 
so that the city was entirely given up to lewdness and debauche^, and had 
never, says the Cardinal of Viterbo, been, even in the days of Nero or 
Ileliogabulns, more disposed to sedition, more devoted to luxury, or more 
stained with murder. The number of robbers wa^ so g^reat, and such was 
their audacity, that it was dangerous to pass without the walls, unsafe to 
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remain wthin them. Neither house nor palace was a defence ; justice 
and law were fled. Gold, force, and pleasure governed Rome. And now, 
by the just retribution of Heaven, Alexander and Cesar began to covet the 
fortunes of those even who, by their simony, had raised them to their 
present state. The first essay that they made in tills new mode of coining 
money, was upon the Cardinal of Cosenza. A dispensation had been 
granted to the last heiress to the throne of Portugal, a professed nun, by 
virtue of which she had been rnamed to a natmnl son of the late king. 
This maiTiage was extremely prejlidicial to the interests of Fei’dinand and 
Isabella of Spain ; they sent, therefore, ambassadors to Alexander, to com¬ 
plain of this proceeding, at the moment when the house of Arragon ivas 
about to contract an alliance with the lioly see. Alexander understood and 
resolved to rectify his error. He in consequence denied all knowledge of 
the brief, for the signature of which he had received 60,000 ducats, and 
accused the Bishop of Cosenza, secretary of the apostolic briefs, of having 
granted a forged dispensation. Upon this charge the archbishop was con¬ 
veyed to the castle of St. Angelo, and proceedings against him commenced. 
But as proof was not readily to be obtained, particularly if the archbishop 
persisted in his assertion that the dispensation was really the act of the pope, 
they resolved to lay a snare, of the success of whicli there was no doubt. 
One evening the archbishop saw the Cardinal Valentino enter his prison, 
with that open, affable, and sincere manner which he so well knew how' to 
assume when it suited him, and frankly stating the embarrassments of tbc 
pope, assured Mm that his holiness felt that he alone, as his best friend, 
could relieve Mm from them. The archbishop replied he was willing to act 
as Ms holiness desired. Then Cesar, seating himself at the table upon 
which he had found the captive leaning at his entrance, explained to liim 
the position in wMch the holy see was placed; it was sufficiently embairass- 
ing. At the moment of contracting an alliance so important as that with 
the house of Arragon, they could not avow that for a few miserable ducats 
Ms holiness had signed a dispensation, which conferred upon the husband 
and the wife all those legitimate rights to a crown, upon which rerdlniind 
aud Isabella had no other claims but those of com’^uest. The archbisbo]» 
would then clearly understand what the pope required; it was the mere 
avowal he had thought that he had taken upon himself to grant the dispen¬ 
sation. As the punishment of such an error would devolve upon Alexander, 
the archbishop might readily suppose that it would be truly paternal; and 
moreover, as the judgmen|; and the rocompcnce were in the same hands, 
while the judgment would be that of a father, the reward would be that 
of a king. And this reward would bo the appointment to be present, 
as .legate, and with the rank of cardinal, at the marriage of Lucretia 
and Alphonso. The archbishop was well aware o£ the characters of 
the men with whom he had to deal; he knew they shrunk from no 
measures to M>tam thrir ends. He knew they possessed a powder which 
had^^e taste and smell of sugar, of which it was impossible to ascertain 
rile ^mixture in aliments, vyMch caused death, slow or quick, according as 
ihey desired, and without the slightest trace of its presence. He knew 
the secret' of the poisoned hey, wMch the pope kept by Mm, and that 
when Ms holiness wished to rid himself of some one of his familiars, he 
desired Mm to open a certain wardrobe, but as the lock of this was difficult 
to turn, force was requisite before the bolt yielded, by which a email point 
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in the handle of the hey left a slight scratdi upon the hand, which was 
mortal. He knew also that Cesar wore a ring, composed of two lions’ 
heads, the stone of which he turned inwards when he wished to press the 
hand of a friend. It was then the lion’sleeth became thow of a viper; 
and the friend died cursing the villany of Borgia. Partly influenced by 
his lears, partly by the hope of recompence, the archbishop yielded, and 
(!lesaf returned to the Vatican, possessed of the precious paper by which 
the Archbishop of Cosenza acknowledged he alone was guilty of the dispen¬ 
sation gi'anted to the royal nun. Two days after, by aid of uie proofs which 
the archbishop ha<l himself supplied, the pope, in presence of the governor 
of Hojuo, the auditor of the apostolic chamber, and other judicial officers, 
pronounced his sentence, which condemned him to the loss of all hia 
poss('ssions, the degradation from all ecclesiastical orders, and the delivery 
over of his body to the civil power. Soon after the civil ma^strate 
anived at the prison to fulfil his mission, accompanied by a registrar, 
two attendants, and four guards. The sentence was read, the attendants 
stripjiod the prisoner of his episcopal robes, and clothed him in a robe of 
coarse cloth, drawers’ of the same material, and heavy shoes. The guards 
then put him into one of the deepest dungeons of tlie castle of St. Angelo, 
where he found for furniture a crucifix of wood, a table, a chair, and a bed ; 
for recreation a lamp, Bible, and Breviary; and for nourishment, two 
pounds of bread, and a small cask of water, which were to be renewed, as 
■well as the oil for the lamp, every three days. At the expiration of year, 
the archbishop died of despair, after having gnawed his own arms in hia 

Tli(i same day that he was thus consigned to his living tomb, Cesar, 
who liad so well managed this transaction, received from the pope the 
whole of die estates of the archbishop. Moreover his perfidy in this re¬ 
spect had the desired effect; Isabella and Ferdinand could not impute to 
Alexander the signature of the dispensation, so that no fm-ther obstacle 
existed to the marriage of Lucrotia and Alphonso, a matter of great satis¬ 
faction to the pope, who diought now of increasing its importance by 
another union between Cesar Borgia and X)onua Carlotta, daughter <« 
Frederic. 

Indeed, since the death of his brother, Cesar’s actions liad always in¬ 
dicated liis aversion for the ecclesiastical profession, so that it caused no 
astenishrnent when Alexander, having one morning assembled the con¬ 
sistory, Cesar entered, and adiftessing the ^ope, said, that from his 
earliest youth his inclinations had ever been towards secular pureuits,^ and 
that it was only in obedience to the absolute commands of his holiness 
that ho had entered the ctiurch, had accepted the purple, and his 
dignities. That feeling at his age it was as unbecoming for him to 
to his desires as it was impossible to resist them, he humbly enteeated 
holiness so to consider them, that he might be permitted to 
habit, and the ecclesiastical dignity—that he might re-enter the wond and 

contract a lawful marriage. t « i. * 1 . 

At the same time he besought the cardinals to intercede tor^him wth 

his holiness, to whom he now resigned, of bis free will, Ae chifrAes, 
abbeys, and benefices, as well as all other dignities and gifts with whicn 
the pope had endowed him. The cardinals I'emitt^ the decision to the 
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pope, and he, as a good father, unwilling to constrain the inclinations of 
his son, accepted his renunciation; Cesar therefore laid aside liis mantle, 
with which, says Tomm^o Tommasi, he indeed had no affinity, except that 
it was the colour of blood. 

This renunciation was in fact urgent, and no time was to be lost. 
Charles VIII. on returumg, heated and fatigued from the chase, had been 
struck by apoplexy soon after supper, and had died, leaving his throne to 
Louis XII. Alexander, always on the watch for every political change, saw at 
once the advantage ho could gain from this circumstance, and was prepared 
to profit by any request the new king might be induced to j)refer. Louis XII. 
was, in fact, in want of his temporal aid, for his expedition against tlie 
duchy of Milan, and of his spiritual aid to dissolve the marriage with .loan, 
daughter of Louis XL, who was baiTen, and hombly deformed, and whom 
he had married solely from fear of his father. Now Alexander was wiUlng 
to grant these, and moreover to raise his friend, George d’And)olse, to the 
cardinalship, if on his part the King of Franco would use his inilucnco 
with his sister Donna Carlotta, to effect her marriage with his son. Nego¬ 
tiations to this end were already much advanced on the day when Cesar 
had laid aside Uie piirple and assmned the secular dress, and then it was 
that the Seigneur de Villeneuve, envoy to tlie King Louis XII., and who 
was to conduct Cesar into France, arrived at Rome, and presented himself 
before the ex-carduial, who during one month received and entertained 
him with all that luxury and flattering attention with which he so well 
knew to flatter those whose services he required; after which they departed, 
preceded by a courier of the pope’s, who ordered the different towns and 
cities through which they passed to receive them with every mark of 
honour and respect. A similar order had been transmitted throughout 
France, where they provided the illustrious travellers with so numerous a 
guard, and a population so densely crowded to see them, that some of Cesar’s 
suite wrote to ^me, that in France tlicy had seen neither trees, houses, 
nor walls, but only men, women, and the rays of the sun. The king, pre¬ 
tending to go to the chase, received his guest at two leagues from the 
city; and as he knew that Cesar liked the name of Valentino, wliich lie had 
borne as cardinal, and still retained with the title of count, although he 
had resigned the archbishopric from which it had been derived; be granted 
to him tlie investiture of Valence, in Dauphiny, with the rank of duke, and 
a pension of twenty thousand francs; and after having made him this kingly 
present, and conversed witV him for two hours, he departed, to allow Cesar 
time to arrange the splendid procession he had prepared for his entry into 
the d^'of Cliinon. 

Hit irerinue consisted, first of twenty-four mules, covered with red capa- 
riapms, ojmamented with escutcheons, bearing the arms of the duke, and laden 
.1!!^ coffers and trunks, carved and encrusted with ivory and silver: then 
more, also in yellow and red caparisons, being the livery 
df France: then, after these, ten others, covered with yellow 
sawC rod bars across it; and ten covered with striped gold brocade, 

. vrach ene stripe was of ! raised gold thread, the other of smooth gold. 
Belfind these came sixteen war-horses, led by as many esquires on foot; and 
thi^ Were followed by eighteen hrniting horses, rode by eighteen pages, all 
between fourteen ana fifteen years of age, sixteen of whom were clothed in 
crimson velv^ two in fin« gold thread brocade. To tliese succeeded 
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six handsome mules, all harnessed in crimson ydret, led by six valets, 
clothed in velvet of the same colour. The third group consisted of two 
mules, entirely covered with cloth of gold, each^carrying two coffers, in 
which were the treasures of the dulce, the rich present he brought for his 
betrothed, and the relies and bulls that his father had cliarged him to 
deliver to his good friend Louis XII. They were followed by twenty 
gentlemen of his suite, clothed in gold and silver brocade, amongst whom 
welt) Paulo Gionlauo Orsiuo and many barons and knights. Then came 
two tambourines, a rebec, and four soldiers sounding silver trumpets and 
clarions ; and then, sum)imded by twenty-foxu’ lacquays, half of them in 
ch'(!8ses of crimson vtdvet, the others in yellow silk, Messire Geoige d’Am- 
broise and the Duke de Valentinois, who was mounted upon a noble 
courser in a ricli robe of rod satin and of gold brocade, embroidered with 
{tearls and jjrecious stones. Around his cap was a double row of rubies, 
the size of beans, which cast so rich a glow, that they realized the idea of 
those carbuncles we read of in the “ Arabian Nightsfrom his neck hung 
a collar valued at two hundred thousand francs ; nor was tliere a point, 
even to his boots, that was not laced widi gold twist, and embroidered 
with pearls, llis horse was covered with a cuirass, composed of leaves of 
gold, of the most admirable workmanship, enriched by teuquets of pearls 
and clusters of rubies. As a termination to this magnificent cortege, be¬ 
hind the duke came twenty-four mules, in rich red caparisons, "with his 
arms ; these bore the silver plate, tents, and baggage. 

But tliat wliich bestowed on the cavalcade the appearance of exhaustless 
«lu.vury was, that all these mules and horses were shod with shoes of gold, 
so baiUy fastened tliat more tlian three-fourths remained upon the road, 
an extravagance for wliieh Cesar was highly censured, it being held an act 
of great indecorum to put beneath tlie feet of horses a metal of which the 
crowns of kings are made. Nevertheless, all this parade was thrown 
away upon her for whom it had been displayed, for when it was mentioned 
to l3ouna Carlotta that it was in the hope of winning her affecrions that 
Cesar had come into France, she only replied that she would never many 
a man who was not only a priest, but the son of a priest $ not only an 
assassin, but the assassin of his brother; not only a man infamous by his 
birth, but still more infamous by his principles and actions. 

In default of the fair Arragonese, Cesar found another princess vsdio 
accepted him; tliis was Mademoiselle d'Albret, daughter of the King of 
Navarre, who, on condition that the pope wouldycndow her with one him- 
dred thousand ducats, and make her brother a cardinal, was married to 
liim the 10th of May;- and on the day of Pentecost ensuing the Duke of 
Valentinois received the order of St. Michael, first founded by Louis Xll.> 
and then the most valued decoration of the kingdom. 

The announcement of this marriage, which cemented the alliance 
between Rome and Louis XII., was received vrith great joy by Ae pope, 
who celebrated it with much pomp. On his part, Louis, besides the gra¬ 
titude he felt towards the pope for having divorced him firom Joan of 
France, and authorised his marriage with Anne of Brittany, con^dered it 
indispensably requisite to have his holiness for an ally, in fiirtherottce of 
his plans upon Italy. Fie promised, therefore, the Duke of Valentinois 
that as soon as he should possess Milan, to place th];ee hundred lances at 
llis command, whom he might use for his own puiposes agiunst whomso¬ 
ever he desired, excepting always the allies of France; and this conquest 
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would be undertaken when Louis had secured the support, or at least tlio 
neutrality of the Venetians, to whom he had sent envoys, empowered to 
promise in his name the cession of Cremona and of Gluera d’Adda, upon 
being master of Lombardy. 

Every circumstance was favourable at this period to the foreign policy 
of Alexander VI., when he was obliged to withdraw his attention from 
France, and devote it exclusively to Florence. It was on this account: in 
Florence there was a man, without duchy, crown, or sword ; possessing no 
other power but his genius, no other armour but his purity, no offensive 
weapon but his eloquence, and who was becoming more dangerous to him 
than cotdd be all the kings, dukes, or princes of the earth—and tins man 
was the poor Dominican, Jerome Savonarola, ho W’ho had refused abso¬ 
lution to liorenzo de Medici, because he was unworthy to restore liberty to 
his country. Jerome Savonarola had predicted the French invasion of 
Italy, and Charles VIII. had conquered Naples ; he had predicted to that 
monarch tliat, because he fulfilled not the liberative mission intrusted to 
him by God, he should be stricken by a great misfortune, and Charles 
VIII. had died : finally, as the man who daily paced the holy city, crying 
for eight days, “Woe to JerusalemT’ and on the ninth, “Woe unto 
myself!’*—^so had Savonarola predicted his own destruction. But the ' 
Florentine reformer was incapable of recoiling before his own danger; nor 
was he less resolved upon attacking the colossal abomination enthroned in 
the seat of St. Peter; so that every fresh debauch, w'hicli had been shame¬ 
lessly paraded in the face of the day, or attempted its disgraceful conceal¬ 
ment in the gloom of night, had been pointed at, and given up to the. 
execration of the people. Thus had he denounced the illicit connexion of 
Alexander with tne beauteous Giulia Faniese; thus had ho pursued with 
his maledictions the murder of the Duke of Gandia, that fratricide caused 
by incestuous jealousy; and thus had he shown to his countiymcii the 
lot which awaited them when the Borgias, lords of petty principalities, 
should attempt the conquest of duchies and republics. To Alexander, 
Savonarola was at once a spiritual and temporal enemy, whom it was 
requisite to crush at any cost. Great, how'ever, as was the power of the 
pope tills was not easily to be effected. Savonarola, who preached the 
austere principles of liberty, had formed, even in rich and voluptuous Flo¬ 
rence, a strong party, known as the Piangioni, or Penitents, consisting of 
citizens, who, desirous at once of a reform in the church and the republic, 
accused die Medici of ha(viTig enslaved their country, and the Borgias of 
having shaken the foundations of faith, and demanded that the republic; 
should revert to its popular principles, and religion to her primitive sim- 
jilicity. They had already made great progress with regard to the first 
noint; for, despite of two powerful factions, (that of the Arrahiati, or the 
■ Enraged,” which consisted of the noblest and most wealthy aristocratic 
youths of FloreB<^ who desired an olirarcW, and that of the Bigi, or the 
“ G'py,” wlm desired the recal of me Medici, and were so called fi,'om 
stjcaliht meetings,) ihey had obtained by degrees an amnesty for all 
past pclh^caf ounces, the abolition of the Balia, an aristocratic privilege, 
the ^iMdablishment of a council of eighteen hundred ritizens, and the sub- 
^tution of popular elections for nominations by lot, or at the pleasure of 
the oligarchy. 

The first measure Alciomder employed against the increasing power of 
Savoua^ola was to declare him a heretic, and as such to interdmt him tlie 
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pulpit; but the monk eluded this by appointing- Domenico Bonvicini, of 
Pescia, his disciple and friend, to preach in his place. The only result 
was, that the precepts of the master were uttered by another; and the seed, 
though scattered by a different hand, did not fall upon a less fertile soil. 
Moreover, Savonarola (offering to the future the example which Luther 
so advantageously followed when, twenty-two years afterwards, he burnt 
at "Wittemberg the excommunication of Leo X.), weary at last of silence, 
had declared, upon the authority of Pojie Pelagius, that an unjust excom¬ 
munication was of itself inefiicacious, and that he against whom it had 
been thus pronounced had not even need of absolution. He therefore 
ajinounced, on Christinas-day, a. 1 ). 1597, that the Lord had directed 
him to renounce the obedience of the servant, owing to the corruption of 
the master; and had tlicreupou resumed his duties in the cathedral church 
with a success, the greater because his discourses had been inten-upted, 
and an influence the more formidable, because it I’ested upon those 
sympathies which an unjust persecution invariably excites amongst the 
masses. Alexander upon this applied to Leonardo de Medici, vicar of the 
archbishopric of Florence, -who, in obedience to his orders, published a 
mandate, forbidding the faithful to follow the ministry of Savonarola. 
By the terms of this rescript those who did so would be denied both con¬ 
fession and the crmimunion, should they di@, as infected with heresy; 
their bodies >roiild be drawn upon a hurdle, and be dej)rived of the rites 
of sepulture. On the publication of this mandate, Savonarola appealed 
from his su])erior to the people and the senate, and by their united deci¬ 
sion the episcopal vicar received, cai-ly in 1498, an order to quit Florence 
within two hours. 

This cxjmlsion was a fresh triunipli for Savonarola, and wishing to 
avail himself of his increasing influence, as a means towards the improve¬ 
ment of j)ublic morals, he resolved to change the last day of the carnival, 
a day dedicated hitherto to earthly pleasures, into one of religious con¬ 
trition. In consequence, on Shrove Tuesday a considerable number of 
children having assembled before the cathedral, divided themselves into 
companies, and, travci’sing the city, went from house to house, de- 
nuinding the profane books, sensual paintings, lutes, har[>s, cards, and 
dice, the cosmetics and perfumes, in fact all those inventions and products 
of a corrupt state of society, by means of which Satan weans the heart of 
man from the ordinances of God. And the inhabitants of Florence, obeying 
this injunction, came to the Duomo, bearing all these instruments of 
perdition, which soon formed an immense piie, to winch the youthful 
reformers set lire, singing at the same time hymns and religious psalms. 
Many copies of Boccacciof of the Morgante Maggiore, and several pic¬ 
tures by Fra Bartolomeo, were then desti*oyed; and from that hour the 
genius of the artist w'as consecrated entirely to the conception and ex¬ 
pression of religious subjects. A reform of this description was fearfid for 
Alexander. He resolved, therefore, to assault Savonarola by the aid 
of the -weapon -with wliich he was attacked—by eloquence. He se¬ 
lected for this pmpose a preacher of acknowledged ability, named 
Fran(;ois do Po utile, and sent him to Florence, where he prcacned in the 
clmrch de Santa Croce, and accused Savonarola of heresy and impiety. 
Moreover, at the same time he declared by a new brief, that if the senate 
did not silence the heresiareli, the property of the ‘ Florentine merchants 
situated within the papal territory, would be sequestered, and an interdict 
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laid upon the republic, as a declared enemy to the church. The senate, 
abandoned by France, and witnessing tiie fearful increase of the pope’s tem¬ 
poral power, was now obliged to give way, and intimated to Savonarola its 
desire upon the point. Savonarola obeyed, and addressed his audience 
for the last time in a discourse replete with eloquence and digttihed 
resolution. But his retreat, instead of subduing, increased tlie excite¬ 
ment ; people spoke of his prophecies, and their fiilfilment; and the dis¬ 
ciples, more aident than their master, ascending from inspiration to 
miraculous powers, asserted that Savonarola had oflfcred to descend into 
the tombs of the cathedral with his antagonist, and there, as a solemn 
proof of the truth of his doctrine, to resuscitate a dead body, promising to 
admit his errors, if his antagonist performed the miracle. Rumours of 
this assertion reached Franyois de Pouille, and he being one of those 
impassioned men who reckon life as nothing when its sacrifice can 
advance their cause, declared that he acknowledged, in deep humility, 
he was too miserable a sinner to suppose that God wmuld accord 
him such a measure of grace, as to perform a miracle ; but ho offered 
another proof—to enter with Savonarola into a burning pile. Ho knew, 
he said, that he should perish, but he felt that he should die in vindi¬ 
cating the cause of religion, since he was certain to destroy also the 
tempter who had seduced tlJe s(fuls of so many, with his own, to eternal 
damnation. 


The proposal of brother Franyois was reported to Savonarola., but 
as he had not originated the first defiance, he hesitated upon accepting 
the second, whereupon his disciple, Domenico Bonvicini, more confident 
than his master, as to the extent of his spiritual power, declared that he 
was willing to accept the ordeal on his own behalf, assured that God 
would work a miracle at the intercession of his prophet. Immediately a 
rumour was spread throughout the city, that the challenge was accepted, 
and the partisans of Savonarola, all zealots, had not the slightest misgiv¬ 
ing as to the triumph of their cause. His enemies were oveijoyed to wit¬ 
ness the self-sacrifice of a heretic; and the indifferent regained tlie trial 
proposed as a spectacle of the most exciting interest. But this devotion 
of brother Bonvicini de Pescia did not answer the purpose of brother 
Franyois de Pouille; he was perfectly willing to die even in so terrible 
a way, but upon condition that Savonarola should die with him. And 
indeed, of what consequence to him was the death of an obscure disciple like 
Bonficini? It was the master it 'tvas requisite to strike; the high priest 
of the doctrine, whom he* desired to hurry with him in liis fall. He de¬ 
clared then, tliat he would not ascend the pile unless with Savonarola, 
and that, placing so fearful a game in his oym person, he never would 
agree that his adversary might play it by proxy. Upon this an unex¬ 
pected event took place, for instead of brother Franyois de Pouille, who 
would not conteiid hut with the master, two Franyiscans offered to combat 
with the discible. These were brothers Nicholas de Pilly and Andr6 
RontunellL Upon seeing this reinforcement brought to their antagonists. 


the partbans of Savonarola presented themselves in crowds to dare the 
fieiy trial. The Franciscans on thefr part were unwilling to retreat,— 
and thus the fervour of both was daily more excited. Florence now had 
all the appearance of a great madhouse; every one wished for the pile, all 
desired to enter into its flames; the shout of defiance was no longer limited 
to the men, but was echoed by women and children, vehemently demand- 
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ing to undergo the ordeal. At last tho senate, reserving the rights of 
the first combatants, ordered that this strange duel should take place be¬ 
tween only Bonvicini and Rondinelli, and ten citizens were appointed to 
an-ange the proceedings; the day fixed upon was the 7th Apiil, 1498, 
and the place, the square before the palace. 

The citizens selected discharged their task very faithfully. A scaffold 
was erected on the place appointed; it was five feet high, ten broad, and 
seventy-fbur feet long. Through this, which was completely covered with 
faggots and heather, and enclosed by rails made of the driest wood they 
could procure, two paths, two feet each in breadth, and seventy long, were 
constructed, the entrance to botli being in the Loggia dei Lanzi, and tlie 
outlet at the opposite extremity. The Loggia was divided by a partition ; 
thus each champion had a kind of apartment in which to prepare himself 
for action, as at a theatre every actor has his dressing-room; but here the 
tragedy to be pciibnned was no fiction. The Franciscans arrived and occu¬ 
pied the place appointed for them, without the slightest religious demon¬ 
stration ; not so Savonarola: he on the contrary appeared in procession, 
clothed in liis sacerdotal robes, and holding in his hands the host, exposed 
to the view of all, being enclosed in a tabernacle of crystal. The hero of 
this scene, Domenico da Pescia, followed with a crucifix ; next to him the 
Dominicans, each holding a red cross in his hand, and singing psalms j 
after tlicse the principal citizens of their party, carrying torches, so certain 
of the triumph of their cause that they wished tliemselves to set fire to the 
pile. As for the place itself—it was a dense mass of hmnau life, the over¬ 
flowing of which filled all the streets adjacent; at every door and win¬ 
dow heads were seen in regidar gradation, one row above another; every 
housetop was crowded, even the roof of the Duomo and of the cupola 
was studded with spectators. However, as the trial drew nigh, the Fran¬ 
ciscans raised such difficulties that it was clear their champion’s re¬ 
solution was failing. They firsjj expressed their fear that Bonvicini mi^t 
probably be an enchanter, and as sudi was provided with some secret 
talisman or charm, wliich would protect him against the flames. They 
required, therefore, that he should be stripped of the clothes he then wore 
in exchange for others to bo examined by them. To this Bonvicini 
made no opposition. Next, observing that Savonarola had placed in his 
hands the host, they exclaimed it was an act of profanation to expose it to 
the flames ; that it was not included in the terms; and that unless Bonvicini 
renounced this supernatural aid, they w'ould forego the trial. Savonai’ola 
replied, it could be no matter of surprise, th3t the champion of the true 
faith, having placed his trust in God, should carry in his hands that God, 
fi’om whom he expected hie salvation. This reply was unsatisfactory to the 
Franciscans, who would not swerve from their demands. Savonarola, on 
his side, was inflexible: thus four hours passed away in fruitless discussion. 
In the meantime tlie populace, crowded together ttom the break of day, 
suffering from hunger and tliirst, betrayed their impatience in such 
murmurs, that the partisans of Savonarola, still confident of victory, im¬ 
plored him to yield the points in dispute. Savonarola answered, that wctc 
he himself about to undergo the ordeal, he would readily eotnply; but 
since another was to be exposed to danger, he could not be too circumspect. 
Two hours more were spent, his partisans vainly endeavouring to overcome 
his refusal. At last, as night was closing in, the nfurmurs for a long time 
heard became so menacing, that Bonviciiu declared he was ready to pass 
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through the burning pile with only the crucifix in his hands. This it was 
impossible to refuse, so Rondinelli yielded, and it was announced that the 
terms were agreed upon, and that ttie ordeiU would immediately take place. 
Upon this the excitcnicnt of the populace died away ; but at the moment 
when the torches were applied, and the smoke and flames of the pile arose, 
a storm, which had long been gnthciing, burst over Florence with such 
force, that these were instantly extinguished, and the pile niade incapable 
of being relit. The populace now considered themselves tricked—enthu¬ 
siasm was converted into contempt; and not knowing from which side the 
difiiculties that retarded the ordeal had proceeded, they threw the blame 
upon both. The hcnate, foreseeing the disorder that would ensue, com¬ 
manded the crowds to disperse; but no attention was paid to this, and the 
people, notwithstanding the rain, awaited the departure of the two cham¬ 
pions. Rondinelli was conducted home, ])ursued by bootings, and a show’er 
•of stones. Savonarola, from respect to his sacerdotal robes, and the host 
that he bore in liis hands, passed quietly through the crowds, a miracle 
hardly less remarkable than if he had traversed induirt the flames of the pile! 
Rut it was the sacred host which had protected him, whom they regarded 
from that hour as a false ])rophct; and it was with great I’cgi'et that the 
mob, excit('d by the Arrahiati, who had long ]>roclaimed Savonarola to he 
a liar and a hypocrite, had allow'ed the return to ins convent unmolested. 
On the moiTow, therefore, which was Palm Sunday, when he appeared in 
the pulpit to expkiiu his conduct, he was uiiahlc, amid insults, hisses, and 

i 'eers, to obtain a moment’s hearing. The»cries, at first, of derision, soon 
lecame njcnacing ; and Savonarola unable, owing to the weakness of liis 
voice, to control tbo tmnult, quitted the pulpit and retired into the sa¬ 
cristy, from which he retreated to his I'onvent, whci'e he shut himself up in 
his cell. At this instant a cry was heard, caught, and reyicated inmus- 
diately by all around. “ To St. Mark’s ! To St. Mark’s!’’ aiid this party of 
insurgents was recruited as it traversed the streets by a vast multitude, who 
rushed on, like a rising tide, to level the walls of tlie convent. The gates, 
closed as they approached, soon crashed beneath their resistless force; and 
Savonarola and his two adepts, Bonvicini and Maruffi, arrested in their cells, 
were convoyed to prison amid the insults of the pojmlaee, who, ever in the 
extreme of enthusiasm or hatred, would have torn them in pieces, and were 
restrained only by the assurance that the magistracy would compel the 
prisoners to undergo the oideal which they had avoided. Alexander VI., 
although not present, had not been, as may be supposed, an uninfluential 
party to this rapid and strahge aj)ostacy ; and no sooner was he appiiscd of 
the arrest and fall of Savonarola, than he reclaimed him as a subject of 
ecclesiastical authority, ^ « 

But notwithstanding t})e indulgences with which the pope accompanied 
this demand, the senate ijisisted thnt the trial of Savonarola should take 
place at Florence ; but to avoid all a[» 2 )earaneo of a desire to withdraw the 
accused from the papal authority, requested the pope to add two ecclesias¬ 
tical |judgcs to the Florentine tribunal. Alexander, perceiving he could 
obtain no further concession, consented, and deputed Joacdiinio Turriiuio of 
Venice, and Francesco Ramolini;—provided beforehand witli the decree, 
that pronounced Sav'enaiola and his acconqdices heretics, schismatics, per¬ 
secutors of the holy church, and misleaders of the iieojile. After all, this 
apparent firmness of the Florentines in the maintenance of their rights 
was but an empty exliibition ; for in fact the tribunal was packed, and 
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consisted of eight of the most unscrupulous enemies of Savonarola—whose 
trial had commenced by torture. The result was, that feeble in body, of 
a nervous irritable constitution, Savonarola had been unable to endure 
the torture of the cord, and overcome by pain (at the moment when hoisted 
up by the wrists, the executioner had suddenly let him fall within two 
feet of the ground), had confessed, in the hope of some mitigation, that his 
prophecies wore but simple conjectures. It is true, that on re-entering his 
prison, he had protested against this confession, asserting tliat his physical 
weakness, and his inability to endure torture, had wrung it from him ; but 
that the truth was, the Lord had oftentimes appeared to liim in his trances, 
and had inspired wliat he had foretold. This led to a repetition of the 
torture, during which Savonarola again yielded, and admitted what ho 
hsid reti'acted. 

But hardly unbound, with every limb yet quivering bcncatli the rack, 
he declared that his confession was the ^work of his tormentors, and 
would recoil upon their heads; but tliat^ for himself, ho again pro¬ 
tested against all past and future admissions on his part. For a third 
time, torture wrung from him the same confession i and repose brought 
its retractation; so that at last his judges, after having condemned him 
and liis disciples to the flames, dccidctl that his confession should not be 
read publicly at the pile, being assured that if it were, tlieri even as before 
he would deny it aloud; a circumstance which might be, considering the 
fickleness of public opinion, productive of the very w'orst results. On the 
23rd of May the funeral pile, so long promised, was reconstructed be- 
• fore the palace, and now the multitude reassembled, confident they would 
not be this time deprived of a spectacle for which they had so long yearn¬ 
ed. Accordingly, towards eleven o’clock, Jerome Savonarola, Domenico 
Bonvicini, and Sclvestro Maruffi, were brought to the place of execution; 
and being fii*st degraded from their rank by the ecclesiastical judges, were 
bound in the centre of an immense pile of wood, all three to the same 
stake. TJjcn the Bishop Pagnanoli declaretl to the condemned, that he 
separated them for ever from the church.—“ From the militantreplied 
Savonaiola, who from that hour, owing to his martyrdom, entered into 
the glories of the church tnumphaiit. This was all the victims uttered; 
for at that moment au Arrabiato, a personal enemy of Savonarola, 
breaking through the line formed by the guards around the scaffold, 
snatched a torch from the hands of the executioner, and set fire to the 
fom- comers of the pile. When the smoke arose, Savonarola and his 
ciples began to sing a psalm; and still, when wrapped in the devouring 
flames, the solemn strain was heard, which ascended to open for tlieir souls 
an entrance through the gates of heaven. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thus freed from the moat dangerous enemy that ns yet h^ ever ri^n 
against liim, Alexander VI. nevertheless pursued the condemn^ with 
unrelenting vengeance even after death. Yielding to his importunity, the 
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senate gave orders tliat the ashes of the prophet and of his disciples 
should be thrown into the Arno, but some half burnt bones were notwith¬ 
standing treasured up by the very soldiers whose duty it was to keep 
back the populace from the pile, and these sacred relics are exposed even 
now, all blackened with the flames, to the adoration of the faitlifiil, who, 
if they regard Savonarola no longer as a prophet, yet at least revere him 
as a martyr. 

The French army in the mean time were preparing once more to cross 
the Alps, under the command of Jacques Trivulce. Louis XII. had 
proceeded as far as Lyons to accompany Cesar Borgia, and Julien de la 
Rovere, whom lie had contrived to reconcile with each other: and at the 
beginning of May had pushed forward his advanced guard, which the main 
body soon followed. The king’s forces consisted of sixteen hundred 
lances, five thousand Swiss, four thousand Gascons, and throe thousand 
five hundred foot soldiers, levies raised from every district of France. On 
the 13th of August the army, amounting to nearly fifteen thousand 
men, and which was to combine its movements with those of the Vene¬ 
tians, arrived before the walls of Arezzo, to which it immediately laid 
siege. The position of Ludovico Sfdrza was hopeless; he now suffered 
the punishment of his imprudence, by inviting the French to invade Italy ; 
every ally abandoned him, either on {[.ccouiit of their own more pressing 
interests, or intimidated by the powerful enemy he had raised up. Maxi¬ 
milian, who had promised to scud him four hundred lances, instead of re¬ 
newing hostilities against Lewis, had concluded a treaty with the 
^ircle of Suabia to attack the Swiss, whom he had declared rebels to the 
empire. 

The Florentines, who had promised to provide him three hundred men 
at arms, and two thousand infantry, on condition he should aid them in 
the reduction of Pisa, had retracted their engagement, at the threats of 
Louis XII., and Iiad agreed to remain neutral. Lastly, Frederic resciwed 
his troops for his own dominions, for he reasonably concluded that 
Milan taken, he should have again to defend Naples; and notwithstanding 
his engagements, withheld all succour, both in men and money. Ludovico 
Sforzo, thus thrown entirely upon his own resources, gave orders for 
the immediate fortification of Annone, Novarra, and Alexandria ; sent 
Cajazzo to that part of the Milanese which borders on the states of 
Venice; and collected on the Po the remainder of his army. But all 
these measures were uselpsa opposed to the impetuous attack of the 
French. In a few days Arezzo, Annone, Novarra, Voghiera, Castelnuovo, 
Ponte-Corona, Tortona, and Alexandria were taken, and Trivulce ad¬ 
vanced upon Milan. Upon this Ludovico, despairing of maintaining his 
capital, resolved to retreat into Germany, with his children, Ms brother 
Aseauio, and his treasures, wMch in eight years had decreased from the 
value of fifteen to two hundred thousand ducats. But before his depar¬ 
ture he left the defence of the castle of Milan to Bernardino da Corte. 
In vMn did his friends advkie distrust of this man, in vain did Ascanio 
olfer to defend the castle to the last extremity. Ludovico was Inflexible; 
he quitted Milan on September 2, leaving in the citadel three thousand foot 
soldiers, and a sufficiency of provisions, and supplies of arms aud money 
to maintain a siege of several months. Two days after his departure 
the French entered Milan. Ten days subsequent, before a shot was fir$d, 
Bernardino da Corte surrendered the citadel. Twenty-one days had been 
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sufficient to enable the French to take possession of the towns, capital, 
citadel, and territories of their opponent. Louis received the news of the 
success of his troops at Lyons, and departed instantly for Milan, where 
he was welcomed with the sincerest demonstrations of joy. All ranks 
of citizens came three miles beyond the walls to welcome him; and 
forty children, clothed in wold brocade and silk, preceded him, singing 
flyinns written by poets of the day, which hailed the king as a libe¬ 
rator, and the messenger of liberty. This welcome of the Milanese was 
caused by a rumour which the jjartisans of Louis XII. had industriously 
spread, that the King of France was sufficiently wealthy to abolish all 
taxes. These, indeed, he slightly reduced upon the morning of his 
entry; distinguished also by his favours many Milanese gentlemen; 
and gave to Trivulce, as a reward for this rapid and glorious campaign, 
the city of Vigavano. 

Meanwhile Cesar Borgia, who had followed Louis XII., to win either 
the hound’s fee or the hawk’s reward, in Italy, no sooner saw the king’s 
object accomplished, than he reminded him of his promise, which, with his 
proverbial good faith, the king hastened to fulfil. He placed, therefore, 
immediately at Cesar’s disposal three hundred lances, commanded by Yves 
d’Alfegro, and four thousand Swiss, to enable him to subdue the vicars of 
the church. We must explain whom we mean hy this expression. 

Durmg the long contests of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and the 
exile of the popes at Avignon, the greater nuniber of the cities and 
fortresses of the Romagna had been conquered or usurped by a multitude 
of petty t^Tants, who, for the most part, had received from the emmre 
the investiture of their possessions; but since the German influence had 
declined, and the pojics had again made Rome the centre of the Christian 
world, all these petty princes, deprived of their original support, had rallied 
round the holy sec, and had again received tlie investiture from the pontiffs, 
paying an annual tenure-due, on account of wliich they enjoyed the titles 
of dukes, counts, or lords, and the general denomination of vicars of the 
church. Now it had been easy for Alexander, upon a ri^d examination 
of the acts and deeds of each of these vassals, to pick out some slight in¬ 
fraction of the agreement between them and their liege lord. He had, 
therefore, made a fonnal presentation of his grievances before a tribunal 
specially appointed, and had obtained a decision in his favour, by which 
the vicars of the church, as having broken their engagements, were deprived 
of their domains, which henceforth reverted to tlie holy see; but as the 
pope had to do with men, against whom it was far more easy to pronounce 
judgment than to execute it, he had appointed as his captjun-general, and 
with permission to reconqtfer their territories on his own account, his son Ae 
Duke of Valentinois. The vicars general were the Malatesti of Rimmi, 
the Sforzas of Pesaro, the Manfredi of Faenza, the Riarii of Imola and 
Forti, tlie Varani of Caraerino, the Montefeltri of Urbino, and the CaStani 
of Sermoncta. The Duke of Valentinois, for the purpose of still more 
increasing the friendship wliich his relative and ally, Louis XII., evinced 
towards him, had remained at Milan during the period of his residence 
in that city; but at the expiration of a month, the king havihg departed 
for France, he gave orders to his troops to await his anival between Parma 
and Modena, and went in the meanwhile to Rome to lay his future plans 
before his father, and to receive his final instructions. 
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He found upon his arrival that his sister Lucretia had acquired a great 
accession of wealth and power during his absence, not by means of her 
husband, Alphonso, whose future prospects, owing to tlie successes of 
Loins, were now most doubtful—a circumstance which had already caused 
a great coolness between him and Alexander—but from the liberality of her 
father, over whom at tliis period she exercised an influence more surprising 
than ever. In fact, Lucretia Borgia of ^Vrragon had been declared pos¬ 
sessor for life of Spoleto and its duchy, with all the rights and emoluments 
thereunto depending, a dignity which had so increased and ennobled her 
position, that she now never appeared in public but with a retinue of two 
hundred horses, rode by the most illustrious ladies and the noblest 
cavaliers of Home. Moreover, as the very peculiar affection of her father 
for Lucretia was no secret, the greatest prelates of the church, the habiiiies 
of the Vatican, the intimates of his holiness, had become her humblest 


servants, inasmuch that cardinals pressed aromid to assist her when she 
dismounted from her horse, and archbishops were jealous of the honour 
of performitig mass in her a])artments. It had been requisite, however, 
for Lucretia to leave Rome to take possession of her now dominions, but 
as the pope could not long endure the absence of his daughter, he re¬ 
solved to add to his other donation the city of Nepi, fonnerly bestowed for 
lug vote upon Ascanio Sforza. Asoanio had necessarily forfeited tliis city 
by Ins adherence to his brother’s fortunes; and as the pope was now pro« 
ceediug thither, he invited his daughter to juiconqiany him, and be present 
at the festivals consequent upon its reversion to tlie holy sec. The eager¬ 
ness which Lucretia showed to comply with her father's wishes were 
rewarded by an additional gift, ()f the city and temtory of Sermoncta, 
which belonged to the CaGtini. It is true that at present his in¬ 
tention in this respect was not divulged, inasmuch as it was first requisite 
to get rid of the two possessors of the territoi^; one being (liacomo 
GaGtano, the apostolic protouotary, the other, a youth of great expectations, 
Prospero GaGtano; but as they resided at Rome, utterly unsuspicious, 
the first believing that by his position, and the second, that by his courage, 
they were both high in the estimation of his holiness, the difiiculty in both 
cases appeared extremely trifling. In fact, as soon as Alexander had 
returned to Rome, under jnetext of some hitherto-undiscovered crime, 
Giacomo was arrested, imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo, and there 
poisoned; and Prospej o GaGtano was strangled in his own house. Owing 
to these deaths-»-so sudden, that neither liad been enabled to make a will 


—the pope declared their property to devolve upon the apostolic chamber, 
which sold them to Lucretia for eighty thousand crowns, a sum wliich 
the pope returned to his daughter on the morni.ig of its receipt. Thus, 
whatever his haste, Cesar found upon his arrival at Rome, that the pope 
already had preceded him in tlie path of conquest. 

The position of another relative had also greatly advanced dming 
Cesar’g residence in France; it was that of Giovanni, nephew of the 
pope,|ivho to the hour of his death had been one of the most faithful 


friends of the Duke of Gandia. It was said, indeed, that he owed the 
favours which his holiness heaped upon him, less to the memory of the 
brother, than the protection of the sister. There were two reasons which 
made Giovanni particularly obnoxious to Cesar, and it was whilst secretly 
resolving not to allow him a long possession of the dignity, tliat the Duke 
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of Valentinois Iieard that Iiis cousin had just been appointed cardinal & 
latere of all the Christian world, and had quitted Rome to visit the papal 
states, with a suite of archbishops, and other dignitaiics and knights, that 
might have done honoiA to the pope. 

Cesar remaiped but three days at Romo ; then, collecting all the forces 
his holiness could spare, rejoined his army at £uza, and marched imme¬ 
diately upon Imola, which, abandoned by its owners, who had retired to 
Forli, was obliged to yield, whereupon Cesar advanced on Forli. Here a 
determined resistance checked his further progress, and this was owing to 
the courage and noble bearing of a woman. Catherine Sforsia, widow of 
Jerome, and mother of Ottaviano Riario, had shut herself up in this city, 
and had excited and maintained the courage of the garrison, by placing 
herself and possessions under its protection. Cesar saw that nothing 
was to be gained here by a conp-dc-7nain, but by a regularly-eonducted 
scige. lie made, tlierefore, the nece>s{iry arrangements, and erecting a 
battery against the point Avherc the walls appeared to him the most defence¬ 
less, he desired his artillery to maintain a heavy fire until a breach waa 
effected. Returning from giving these ordoi's, he found in liis camp his 
cousin Giovanni, who, proceeding from Feirara towards Rome, was un¬ 
willing to pass so near without visiting the duke. Cesar welcomed him 
with the sincerest joy, detained him lor three days, and on the fourth 
invited all his officers and courtiers to a farew'ell banquet, and having 
delivered to his cousin some despatches for the po]>e, he took leave of him 
with all those marks of affection which had gi’eeted his arrival. 

The cardinal had started for Rome on quitting the table, but on reaching 
Hrbino, he found himself seized by so strange and sudden an indisposition, 
that he was obliged to remain there; rallying a little, however, after a short 
time, he resumed his journey, yet scarcely had he arrived at Roaca Con- 
trada than he was again so ill that lie resolved to proceed no further. 
Feeling himself again better, and hearing that Forli was taken, and 
Catherine Sforza a prisoner, he thought of returning to felicitate Cesar 
upon his victory, hut at Fossombronc, ^though he had substituted a litter 
for Ids carriage, he was again constrained to stop for the third time, and for 
the last—three days afterwards lie was dead. His body was conveyed to 
Rome, and buried without pomp in the clmrch of Santa Maria del Popolo, 
near the grave of his friend, the Buko of Gandia; and, notwithstanding 
his high rank, without this event exciting more attention than if the 
youtliful cardinal had never existed: for thus silently disappeared every 
thing borne away by the awful current of tlfe ambition of that terrible 
trinity—Alexander, Cesar, and Lucretia. 

Almost at the some •time Rome was terrified by another murder, 
Don Giovanm Cerviglione, a gentleman by birth, and a brave soldier, 
captain of the men-at-arms of his Iioliness, on returning from supping with 
Don Eliseo Pignatelli, a knight of St. John, was attacked by sbirri, one of 
whom demanded his name, and on his reply, seeing that he wm not mis¬ 
taken, stabbed him instantly in his breast, whilst another, with a back 
stroke of his sword, struck off liis head, which rolled at the feet of the body, 
even before it fell. 

The governor of Rome complained of this assassination to the pope, but 
perceiving by the manner of nis holiness he had acted unwisely, and that 
silence had been more prudent, he stopped the inquiries he had com- 
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menced, so that the murderers were never arrested; only it was rumoured 
at Rome, that during Cesar’s short residence there he had obtained an in¬ 
terview with the wife of Cerviglione, who was a Borgia, and that her 
husband being made acquainted with this fact, ww so excited, as even to 
threaten both her and her paramour ; and this had been rej^rted to Cesar, 
who, calling Michelotto to his aid, had from Forli extended the arm wliich 
struck Cerviijlione in the midst of Rome. 

Another death followed so unexpectedly and immediately upon that of 
Don Cerviglione, tliat rumour was not wanting to attribute it, if not to the 
same cause, at least to the same source. Monsiguor Agnelli, of Mantua, 
archbishop of Cosenza, clerk of the chamber, and vice-legate of Viterbo, 
having fallen, without any known reason, under the displeasure of his holi¬ 
ness, was poisoned at his own table, where, whilst death glided secretly 
through lib veins, he had spent a great portion of the night in animated 
conversation with three or four guests, so that, retiring in full healtli, he 
was discovered in the morning lying a corjise in his bed. Ilis pos¬ 
sessions were subjected to a threefold divbiou: his lands and houses became 
the property of the Duke of Valentinois. Francesco Borgia, son of Pope 
Calixtus III., obtained his bishopric; and the place of clerk of the apostolic 
chamber was sold for five tliousand ducats to Ventura Benassai, a Siennese 
merchant, who, upon payment of the sum into the hands of Alexander, 
came on the tame day to reside at the Vatican. This last death decided 
also a point upon which liitherto much uncertainty had prevailed. The 
heirs of Monsignor Agnelli, not submitting to their disinheritance with¬ 
out a murmur, and making some attempts to prevent it, Alexander pub- 
Ibhed a brief, depriving all cardinals and priests of the right and power of 
bequest, and declaring also that the possessions of the archbishop had now 
reverted to the holy see. 

In the mean time Cesar’s victories hod received a sudden chock. By means 
of the two hundred thousand ducats yet in hb possession, Ludovico Sforza 
had raised five thousand Burgimdians and eight thousand Swiss infantiy, 
with which he had re-entered Lombardy. Trivulce, therefore, had been 
compelled, in order to oppose the enemy, to recal Yves d’Alegre, and the 
troops that Louis had placed at the command of Cesar; and he con¬ 
sequently, leaving a part of the papid troops in garrison at Imola and Forli, 
returned with the rest to Rome. Alexander was desirous that hb entry 
diould be couridcred as a triumph ; and hearing that the quarter-masters 
of the mny were but a few miles from the city, he sent messengers, 
inviting the several ambassadors, princes, cardinals, prelates, Roman 
barons, and municipal authorities, to proceed to meet the Duke of Valen- 
rinob, with all their retinue; and, as the baseifess of those who yield is 
always greater than the pride of those who command, his orders were not 
only obeyed, but exceed^. The entry of Cesar took place the 26th of 
February, 1^00; uid although the jubilee was at its height, the festival of 
the esmival commenced nevertheless on the morrow, far more noisy and 
iicenj^ous than ever- Under pretence of a masquerade, and as u de¬ 
termined to assume the glory, the genius, and success of the great 
num whose" name he bore, he resolved to represent the triumph of Cesar 
in the Place Navone, which was ordinarily reserved for the festivities of 
the carnival. He set out, therefore, from tliis spot, and traversed the 
streets of Home, with the costume and ancient chariots of the ancients, 
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Standing erect in liis car, arrayed in the purple of the emperors, his head 
crowned with the gulden laurel, and surrounded by lictors, soldiers, and 
standard-bearers, whose flag's bore this device, Aut Ccesar, out nihil! 

On the last Sunday in Lent the pope conferred upon him that dignity 
which had so long been the object of his ambition. Cesar was declared 
general and gonfalonier of the holy church. Meanw'hile Sforza had 
crossed tlie Alps and tlie Lake W (^omo, amid the acclamations of his 
fornier subjects, who no longer cherished the enthusiasm which the French 
army and the promises of Louis XII. had first excited. These demon¬ 
strations were so very unequivocal, that Trivulce, considering that tlie 
position of the French garrison at Milan was insecure, withdrew them 
towards Novarra. The result proved the correctness of his opinion, for no 
sooner did the Milanese perceive the preparations for his departure, than a 
general excitfmicnt prevailed, and the streets were filled with armed men. 
It was requisite to cut through the still-increasing crowd, with sword in 
hand and lance in rest *, and hardly did the French clear the gates, than 
the people inundated the oj)en country, following their retreat with boot¬ 
ings and cries, to the banks of the Tesino. Trivulce left at Novarra 
four hundred lances, and more than three thousand Swiss, that Yves 
d’Alegre had brought to him from the Romagna, and advanced with the 
remainder of his army to Mortara, where he halted until he should be 
joined by the reinforcements he had required from Louis. Ludovico 
Sforza and his brother Ascanio in the meanwhile had entered Milan, amid 
the acclamations of the city. No time was lost by either; and availing 
themselves of the present enthusiasm in their behalf, Ascanio undertook 
the siege of the citadel, W'hilst Ludovico passed the Tesino, to attack 
Novari'a. The besiegers and besieged were now fellow-countrymen, 
for Yves d’Aldgre had barely three hundred French, and Ludovico five 
hundred Italians. The truth was, that for six years the Swiss had 
formed the infantry of Europe, and, money in hand, all the continental 
powers had raised their levies from their mountains. The rude de¬ 
scendants of William Tell, thus put up to auction by nations, and led by 
their various engagements, from tlieir bleak and barren mountains to the 
most beautiful and productive countries, even whilst maintaining their 
ancient courage, had now lost, by contact with foreigners, that firmness of 
principle which had caused them to be so long citm as models of honour 
and of good faith, and had degenerated into a hind of merchandise, always 
ready to sell themselves, without the slightest hesitation, to the high^ 
bidder. ♦ 

The French were the first sufferers from a venality, which subsequently 
became so fatal to Lnddi-ico Sforza. For the Swiss garrison of Novarra 
having contrived an intercourse with those of their countrymen who formed 
the outposts of the ducal army, and understanding the latter, who as yet 
were unacquainted ■with the exhaustion of tlie finances of Ludovico, WCTe 
better kept and paid than themselves, engaged to surrender the city, and 
to enlist under the Milanese colours, on condition of receiving the same pay. 
This offer, as may be supposed, Ludovico readily accepted. Novarra, the 
citadel excepted, was given up, and the enemy was recruited hy three 
thousand men. But instead of immediately marching with his reinforce¬ 
ment upon Mortara, Ludovico committed the error of besieging the citadel 
of Novarra. The consequence was, Louis XII., apprised of the dangers of 
his position, through the courier dispatched by Trivulce, had hastened 
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the departuie of the French troops, and directed Cardinal d’Amboise to 
station hiniself at Asto, and hurry forward the recnitment of the army. 
The cardinal found here already a division of three thousand men ; l^a 
Tremouille brought him fifteen hundred lances, and six thousand French 
infantry; the Bwli of Dijon arrived with six thousand Swiss, so that 
together with the troops Trivulco had imder him at JVlortara, Louis Xlf. 
was at the head of the finest army that^ king of France had ever raised 
and sent into the plains beyond tlie Alps. By a skilful marcli, befoi’e even 
Ludovico was aware of its being assembled or of its strength, this army 
threw itself suddenly between Kovaira and Milan, cutting off’ from the 
duke all conunuiiication with his capital; and, in spite of his inferiority, 
he was consequently obliged to prepare for an immediate engagement. 

But whilst both parties were preparing for a decisive action, the Diet, 
informed that the liired troops of the same cantons were about to slaughter 
each other, sent an order to the Swiss serving in both armies U) annul 
their engagements, and return home. Moi*eover, during the two months* 
interv'al between tlie surrender of NovaiTa and tlie arrival of the Fi*ench 
army before that city, affairs had greatly changed, owing to tlie ex¬ 
hausted state of Ludovico’s finances. Fresh conl’ci’cnces had taken j>lace 
at the outposts, and this time, by favour of the money sent by Louis 
XII., it was the Swiss in the service of the King of France who found 
themselves better kept and paid than their compatriots. These honourable 
Helvetians, since they no longer fought for liberty, knew too well the 
value of their blood to suffer one drop to be shed, if that droj) w'cre 
not paid for in gold ; the result was, those who had betrayed Yves 
d’Alegre, did not hesitate to deceive Ludovico, and whilst the recruits 
raised by tlie Bailli of Dijon, notwithstanding tlie injunctions of the 
Diet, remained faithful to the French colours, the auxiliaries of Ludovico 
declared that in fighting against them they should be considered as guilty 
of rebellion, and would expose thcmselveS^ to a punishment, whicli the 
immediate receipt of their pay, now due, could alone induce them to incur. 
The duke, who had spent his very last ducat, and was cut off from his 
capital to which only victory could open liim the way, not only promised 
their arrears of pay, but twice its amount, if they would but join him in a 
final effort. Tliis promise was unfortunately contingent upon the doubtful 
chances of a battle; the Swiss declared they loved their countrymen 
too much to think of shedding their blood without their pay, and revered 
the Diet too much to disobey its orders; and that therefore Sibrza must not 
longer rely upon them, inasmuch as they had decided upon immediately 
returning to their cantons. The duke perceiving that every thing was 
lost, m^e a last appeal to their honoiu', and iJesought them at least to 
ensure his personal safety in the capitulation they were about to make. 
But they replied that such a clause would render the capitulation, if not 
impossible, at least void of those advantages they had a right to expect, 
and upon which they reckoned as compensation for their arrears of pay. 
Yet asif they were at last moved by bis entreaties, they offered to conceal 
him, under their uniform and in their ranks. 

'I^iis proposed was purposely illusory. Sforza was old, and short of 
stature, and could not escape recognition amidst men, the eldest of whom 
was not thirty, nor the shortest less than five feet six inches high. But 
it was his mst resource, and without entirely rejecting it he sought by 
its modificati<Hi to use it with success. He disguised himself, therefore, as 
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a Franciscan friar, and, mounted upon a bad horse, passed himself off for 
their cliaplain. Galeas de San Severino, who commanded under him, and 
his two brothers, being tall, assumed the uniform of the soldiers, hoping 
thus to escape unobserved in the Swiss lanks. They had hardly done so 
wlien tlie duke heard that a capitidation had been signed between Trhmlco 
and the Swiss ; but no stipulation being made for the safety of the duke, 
or for that of his officers, they were obliged, as tlicir only chance of escape, 
to trust to their disguise. TJie army began to defile, but the Swiss, after 
ha^'i^lg made money by their blood, now thought to sell their honour. The 
French received information of the concealment of Sforza and his generals 
in their ranks; they w'cre all recognised, and Sforza w'as taken by La 
Trcinouille himself. It was said the price paid for this act of treason was 
the city of lielliiizoiia, which belonged to the French, but which the Swiss 
seized u])Oti in their retreat, witliout any effort being made by Louis XII. 
for its repossession. When Ascanio Sforza, who had remained at Milan, 
hoard of this base desertion and betrayal of liis brother, he resolved upon 
flight., before, thi'ough one of those sudden changes so familiar to the 
populace, lie might he made prisoner by the former subjects of his brother, 
to whom the idea might occur to purchase their pardon at the price of his 
liberty. He escaped, therefore, by night, accompanied by the principal 
chiefs of the Ghihcllino nobility, and took the road to Plazenza, to regain 
the kingdom of Naples. Upon reaching Rivolta, he remembered that a 
frieiul of his youth, and one upon whom in the days of his power he had 
conferred much wealth, resided there ; and as both himself and his com¬ 
panions were extremely fatigued, he resolved to solicit his hospitality for 
the night. Com*ad received them with the liveliest joy, and placed his 
house and servants at his disposal; but scarcely had they retired to rest, 
tv'lien he sent a courier to Plazenza, to acquaint Carlo Orsino, who com¬ 
manded the Venetian gariison, that he was ready to deliver up the cardinal 
iVseanio and the principal chiefs of the Milanese army. Orsino, unwilling 
to trirst another with a matter of so much importance, set out immediately 
Avitli twenty-five hoi’semen, and, surrounding the house, entered the room in 
wliiclr Ascanio and his companions slept, who, thus surprised, suirendered 
themselves without resistance. They were conducted to Venice, and subse¬ 
quently delivered up to Louis, who now detained as prisoners Ludovico and 
Ascanio; a legitimate nephew of the great Francesco Sforza, whose name was 
Hermes ; two natural sons, Alexander and Contino ; and lastly, Fran¬ 
cesco, son of the unfortunate Giovanni Galeasso, who had been poisoned by 
his uncle. Louis XII., resolved to crush the family at one blow, forced 
Francesco to enter into a convent, threw Contino, Alexander, and Hermes 
into prison ; confined Asc^anio in the tower of Bourges; and lastly, after 
transferring the unhappy Ludovico from the fortress of Pierre Encise au 
J^ys St. Geoi’ge, he consigned him definitively to the castle of Loches, 
where he died after a captivity of ten years, regretting to the last hour of 
Ins life the moment when, misled by his ambition, he had paved the way 
for the invasion of Italy by the French. The news of the fall of Ludovico 
and of his family caused the greatest joy at Rome, for, consolidating the 
povi’cr of the French in the Milanese, it established also that of the holy 
see in the Romagna, since no further obstacles existed to the conquests 
meditated by Cesar. The couriers, therefore, who brought the news were 
liberally recompensed ; and soon the cries of “ France, France !” and of 
Orso, Oreo!” on behalf of France and the Orsini, were echoed in tho 
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streets, which were illuminated as though Constantinople or Jerusalem had 
been taken. 

Money alone was now wanting to ensure the success of the vast projects 
that tlie pope and his son based upon the fiiendship and alliance of Louis 
XII. ; but Alexander was not a man to endure any such distress. It is 
true the profits arising from the Side of benefices were exhausted, that tlie 
ordinary and extraordinary imposts of the year were already aT)tici])ated, 
that the inheritance of the cardinals and prelates was now almost unjiroduc- 
tivo, inasmuch as the richest had been poisoned; other resources remained, 
not the less efficacious because less employed. The first w'as to circulate 
throughout Christendom the rumour of an approaching invasion by the 
Turks ; that the pope was well aware that summer would not pass away 
before llajazet had disembarked two powerful armies, one in the Romagna, 
the otlier in Calabria; and thereup>u he published two bulls, one to raise 
a tenth upon all ecclesiastical revenues, the other to extort a similar sum 
from the Jews ; and these missives contained the severest exet)mmuni<*a- 
tions against all those who refused to submit, or attempted the slightest op¬ 
position. The second was the sale of indulgences, a resource hitherto un¬ 
known. These indulgences had weighed heavily on those whose lie-'ilth v>r 
affairs had precluded their arrival at Rome dming the jubilee ; but by this 
gracious expedient of the pope the journey w'as now unnecessary, and 
for the third of the sum it had previously cost their sins were as full)- and 
satisfactorily remitted as though the faithful had complied -with all 
the conditions of their pilgrimage. For the collection of this t.. ■ 
if it might be so called, a perfect army of collectors was cstablislied. of < 
which Ludovico de la Torre was ap])ointed chief. The suras thus raised 
and paid to Alexander were incalculable; some idea may be formed of them 
by the fact, that the territory of Venice alone paid seven hundred and 
ninety-nine tliousand pouiids weight of gold But as the Turks made 
actually some warlike demonstrations on tlie side of Hungary, which the 
Venetians feared might be the precursor of an attack on them, they scut 
to demand succour from the pope ; whereupon his holiness decreed tliat 
throughout the papal states an “ Ave Maria” should be chanted at mi<l- 
nigbt, to pray that God would defend the republic from the threa. .^ned 
danger. This was the c-xtent of the aid the Venetians obtained in exi.hauge 
for tbe seven hundred and ninety-nine thousand pounds weight of gold 
they had transmitted to the holy see. But, as if the crimes of Alexander 
had moved Di-vine Justice -to warn lum from the t .’il of h.s way, upon 
the vigil of St. Peter, as he approached the Campanile, proceeduig to the 
place where the papel benediction is bestowed, an enormous bar of iron 
fell suddenly from it at his feet; and, as if one -warniug were not sufficient, 
on the morrow, being St. Peter’s day, whilst the pope was in one of his 
usual apartments, wiui Cardinal Capuano and Monseigneur Poto, he saw 
through the open -window so dense a mass of clouds gathering around, 
that, .^ri^ipodug a tempest, he ordered the cardinal to let them instantly 
be cl^^ed. He was scarcely obeyed when a furious blast of wind struck 
the h^;hest chimney of the Vatican, which fell upon the roof, and, break¬ 
ing through this, carried witli it a portion of the upper floor into the 
chamber where the pope and his attendants were. Upon this fall, which 
iflmok the palace, and the noise they heard behind them, the Cardinal 
Capuano and Monseigneur Poto turned round, and, seeing the apartment 
choked with dust and covered with fragments of the building, rushed to 
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the windows, exclaiming, “ Tlie pope is dead! the pope is dead!” where¬ 
upon the guai'ds entered, and found tliree men stretched among the rub¬ 
bish, one dead, the others dying. They were a Siennese gentleman and 
two eoinnu'iisals of the Vatican, who, passing through the upper apart¬ 
ments, had been struck down by the fdling bricks around them. I)i the 
meanwhile all search for Alexander was fruitless, and, not repKdngto the 
frcqu(‘nt shouts of his name, the belief of his death was confirmed, and 
was soon circulated tliroughout the city. But after an interval, in reco¬ 
vering from a swoon, they heard his groans, and he was then found, still 
confused by the blow, and wounded, though not dangerously, in many 
parts of hio body. Ho had been saved by a kind of miracle ; the beam 
had been broken in the centre, and had left each of its extremities in the 
side w^alls; otic of these had tims formed a roof above the papcl throne, 
so that his holiness, who was seated thereon at the instant of its fall, had 
been protect<‘d by tlie vault it foiTned. The two contradictory statements 
fd' tl.'e Kiidilen doatli and the Tiiiraculous preservation of the pope w'ero 
.soon dissetminated throughout Rome; and the Duke of Valentinois, alarmed 
by the eflcct that the slightest accident to his father would exercise upon 
his interests, h:ist(‘ned to the Vatican, unable to f<*cl reassured of his safety 
but by his presence. As for Alexander, he wished by a public act to render 
thank's to Heaven for the protection it had accorded, and immediately 
pn)c<‘('deil, accompanied by a numerous escort, to the church de Santa- 
]Wlii.-ia-d<‘!-Popolo, in which wert) interred the bodies of the Duke of 
Gaui/u and Cxiovauui Borgia: Avhether he was led so to do by a momentary 
» gleam oi’ devotion still lingering at his heart, or whether he was drawn 
thitlu'r by the iinjdous love which he felt for his former mistress, 
Van<*zza, who, beneath the form of the Madonna, was exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful in a chajiel to the left of the high altar. On 
rcjaching the* altar liis holiness presented to the church a magnificent 
chali''e, within which were three hundred gold ci*owns, which the Car¬ 
dinal of Sicauia, to the great gp'atification of the papal vanity, exposed to 
the view of all in a patina of silver. 

Before quitting Rome, to undertake the conquest of the Romagna, the 
Duke of Valcutiuois had reflected how aseless both to liim and to his fiither 
had MOW become the marriage once so earnestly desired between Lucretia 
and Alphonso ; nor was tliis ^1. The present repose of Louis XIL in Lom¬ 
bardy was evidently no more t' a halt, and Milan a mere stage on the 
road to Naples. Moreover, this union might npssihly become a source o£ 
d'-trust to Louis, inasmuch as it made the ne^ew ot his enemy the son- 
in-law of his ally. Instead of which, Alphonso dead, Lqcretia might remarry 
soiT'' powerful Seigneur d^ la Marche, du Ferrarais, or de la Bresse, who 
niignt aic. her brother in the conquest of the Romagna. 

Alphonso became, therefore, not only dangerous as a connexion, but 
useless as an ally, which latter to a Borgia was a crime,—his death was 
decided. In the meantime the husband of Lucretia, who had been long 
awai'e of the risk he incurred by residing near his fearfid father-in- 
law, had retired to Naples. But as with their habitual diss^ulation, 
neither Alexander nor Cesar had in any way justified his suspicions, 
they abated, when he received an invitation from the pope and his son, 
to take part in a grand bull fight after the Spanish mode, to be given 
upon occasion of the duke’s depaiture. In the precarious situation 
of the house of Naples, so lately ejected, so rec^^^y restored to the 
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throne, it was the policy of Alphonso to give Alexander no excuse for 
enmity: he was anxious on this account, not to refuse without an ade¬ 
quate motive, and therefore set out for Romo. But as the pope and 
Cesar did not consider it desirable to consult Lucretia in this aifair, 
inasmuch as upon several occasions she had exhibited a ridiculous attach¬ 
ment to her husband, she was allowed to remain undisturbed in her 
government at Spoleto. Alphonso was received at Rome with every 
demonsti-ation of sincere friondsljip, and was lodged at the Vatican in 
the apaitments he had before occupied "with Lucretia. The lists were 
prepared in the place of St. Peter, the streets of which had been bar¬ 
ricaded, whilst the adjoining houses were fitted up with galleries for tlie 
sj)ectators, the pope and his court occupying the balconies of the Vatican. 

The festival began with hired bull-fighters. When they had exhibited 
their strength and shill, Alphonso of Ai-ragon and Cesar Borgia entered 
the arena, and as a proof of the good feeling that existed between them, 
it was agreed that the bidl whicli pursued Cesar, should be slain by 
Alphonso, and the contrary wise as regarded Alphonso. Cesar etitered the 
lists on horseback alone, leaving them and Alphonso retiring, hut ready to 
rejoin him when he should judge his preseiutc to be required. At the same 
time the bull was let iu, and instantly covered with daits and arrows, 
to w'hich some fireworks were attached, and these exploding irritated 
the animal to such a degree, that, after rolling on the earth, he arose 
maddened, and rushed instantly .at Cesar, still awaiting him iu the arena. 
It was then he displayed that consummate skill whicli made him one «)f 
the most accomplished horsemen of the period. Nevertheless his shill 
had been of no avail against such an adversary in so limited a space, 
where his only resource was flight, if, at the moment when the animal 
gained upon him, Alphonso had not suddenly a}»peared, shaking in 
nis left-hand a red cloak, and holding in his right a long and thin 
Arragonesc sword. It was time to do so, the bull was but a few steps 
fron)^ Cesar, and his danger seemed so imminent, that a cry of fear was 
heard from one of the windows ; but upon seeing Alphonso the enraged 
beast suddenly stopped, and after throwing uji the dust with his liind 
feet, pawing the earth, and lashing his sides with his tail, with bloodshot 
eyes, and tearing up the earth with his horns, he rushed upon him. Al- 
pnonso quietly awaited his approach, and then, when witliin three steps of 
him, sprung quickly on one side, holding towards him liis sword, wdiich 
was suddenly sheathed up to the hilt; and immediately the bull, arrested 
in full career, remained for a moment motionless, yet quivering in every 
fibre, then fell’ upon his knees, breathed heavily, and lay dead upon the 
spot where he had been struck. So ably and rajndly w'as tbe blow struck, 
that applause burst from all around; as for Cesar, he had remained 
nnconcemed on horseback, endeavouring only to discover from whom 
and whence the cry proceeded, which had betrayed so marked an interest 
in hiip, and he soon recognised one of the ladies of honour of Elizabeth 
Duel^^fes of Urhino, then betrothed to Giovanni Baptisti Carracciolo, cap- 
tain-gencral of the Venetian republic. 

Another buU was now let in, and excited in the same manner, with 
darts and lighted arrows, and like the former, upon seeing tlie horse¬ 
man, rushed instantly upon him. An extraordinary race now com¬ 
menced, during W'hich so rapid were the movements, it was impossible 
to know whether the horse pursued the bull, or tlie bull tlie horse; 
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nevertlieless, after a few rounds, fleet as was the Andalusian steed 
wliich bore AJphonso, the bull began to gain upon him, so much so, that 
tliere was scarce the distance of two lances between them, when Cesar 
in his turn suddenly appeared armed ^dth a two liaitded sword, and at 
the instant when the bull, now pressing upon the horse’s flank, rushed 
past liini, he raised it on high, and striking downwards with such force, that 
the blade, gleamed around like a flash of lightning, at one blow struck off 
its head, whilst the body, still borne onwards by its impptus, fell ten steps 
from him in the lists. This was so miexpected, liad been executed with 
so much skill, that it was witnessed and greeted with applause almost 
bordering on frenzy. Hut Cesar, as if amid his triumph he was mindful 
only of the cry caused by the danger he had been first exposed to, lifted 
uj) the head of the bull, and giving it to one of his squires, desired him, as 
an act of homage upon his part, to lay it at the feet of the beautiful 
Venetian who luid expressed so lively au interest in his behalf. This 
festival, besides the triumph that it had won for the combatants, had 
another object, it was to sliow the intimate feeling which existed between 
them, so that, wdiatever might occur to Alphonso, no one could accuse 
Cesar,—nor Alphonso, of any evil accruing to Cesar. There vvjis a grand 
supper at the Vatiean ; Alphonso was elegantly dressed, and towards ten in 
the evening quitted the detached wing in wliich he resided, to enter that 
ill which the pope’s apartments wore situated; but the door dividing 
the two courts w'as closed, and remained unopened to liis repeated knock- 
iiigs. lie then thought of going round by the place of St. Peter; and, 
, unattended, proceeded along the dark streets which led to the stair¬ 
case asi^ending to it, when hardly had his foot rested on their flret 
steps, ere he was attacked by a troop of armed men. Before he could 
draw his sword, he had received five wounds in different parts of his body, 
and falling senseless, his assassins, supposing him to be dead, immediately 
rcaseended the steps, and finding in the place of St. Peter a guard of 
forty horsemen w'Jio awaited them, quietly left the city under their pro¬ 
tection, by the gate of Portese. Alphonso was found by some passers 
by, w’ho bore him in a dying state to his apartments in the Torre-Nova. 

Uj)on receiving information of this the pope and Cesar appeared so af¬ 
flicted that they quitted their guests, and repaired immediately to Alphonso, 
as if to assure themselves whether his wounds wore mortal or not, and the 
following morning, to avert any suspicious that might incline towards them, 
they arrested Francesco Gazella, his maternal uncle, who had accompanied 
liis nephew to Home. Convicted by subonn^ testimony, Gazella was 
beheaded. But the work had been only half performed; however di¬ 
verted, there was yet sucl» a sufficiency of suspicion, that no one dared 
to name the real assassins ;—and Alphonso was not dead, for owing < o the 
excellence of his constitution and the slcill of his attendants, who, believing 
the grief of the pope and of his son to be sincere, had cxoi*ted their 
utmost skill in his favour, he was now advancing towards convalescence;— 
moreover Lucretia, hearing of the attack upon her husband, had set out to 
join him, A\ith the intention of nursing him herself. There was therefore 
no time to lose,—Cesar desired the attendance of Miehelotto. “ ^Fhe 6amc 
night,” says^Burchard, Don Alphonso, who was not willing to die of 
his wounds, was strangled in his bed.” The following morning he 
was buried, if not with the pomp due to his rank, yet witli becoming 
respect. The same evening Lucretia ariived; she too well knew tlie 
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diaracter both of her father and brother to enable them to deceive her; 
and although the Duke of Valentinois, on the death of Don Aljdionso, 
arrested not only lus jdiysieiaiis, but a yioor valet, site nevcrtljcless saw 
from whence the blow proceeded, and fearlul that the grief she now really 
felt might deprive her ol“ the ctnitidence of her relations, she retired to 
Nepi with her household, to pass the period of her inouming in that city. 

The affairs of the family being thus arranged, and Lucretia once 
more a widow, and consequi'nily enabled to further the new political 
alliances of the pope, Cesar reinaincal at Home, only I’or the- purpose of 
receiving the ambassadoj's of Franco and \'enice. lJut as their ariival 
was slightly delayed, and as the OAyiense of the last festivals had in some 
degiee exhausteti the papal treasury, Alexander cj’eated another batch of 
twelve cardinals, whose promotion had a twofold result;—first, that of 
obtaining six Imndred thousjuid ducats ; and secondly, of seem-ing- him a 
decided majority in the sacred college. The andiassadors at last arrived; 
the first, M. de Villeneuvc, Avho had formerly come in the name of the 
King of France to visit Cesar, on the jioint of entering into Rome, was 
accosted by a man in a mask, avIio exju’essed to him the pleasure he felt 
iij>on his arrival. This man was Cesar, who unwilling to be recognized, 
after a short coufercnco withdrew, but without removing* his disguise. M. de 
ViUeneuvo enteix'd the city behind liirii, and found at the gate del Fo]>olo 
the envoys of the different continental jxiwers, even those of Spain and 
Naples, whose sovereigns, it is true, were not yet at open war with France, 
although commeiiciug the withdrawal of their friendly relations -with that 
court. Afraid of being compromised, the liitter r(?stric,ted thcmseh'cs 
to merely saying to their colleague of France, “ Vnu are welcome, 
sir.” The master of the cci'emonies, sm’prised at so conc-isc a coniydi- 
meut, asked them whether they had any thing further to say; and 
upon receiving a negativ,’, M. de Villencuve turned lus back upon 
them, adding*, that to those who had nothing to say, no answer was 
due; then jilacing himself between the Archbisimp of Reggio, the g*o- 
veruor of Romo, and the Ai'chbishop of Ragusa, be proceeded to the 
palace of the Holy Apostles, wbleh had been prcpar(.'d for liis recepti<tu. 
A few days afterwards IMaria Georgi, ambassador extraordinary from tluj 
Venetian republic, arrived. He was charged not only to regulate with the 
pope the immediate interests of the state, but also to beiu* to Alexander 
and Cesar the title and inscription of tlieir names, as noble Venetians, a 
favour tliey had long tsaruestly desired, not for its mere honour, hut the 
real influence it could secure them. The pope next jiroccedcd to bestow the 
hats upon those to whom he had sold tlie cardinalship, after whicli, as there 
was no other business to delay the departure of’ the Duke of Valentinois, 
he remained only to complete a loan with a rich hankef named Augustiiio 
Chigi, brother of Lorenzo, who had been killed by the fall of the chimney 
at tlic Vatican, and then departed for the Romagna, accompanied by 
Vltcllczzo Vitelli, by Giovanni Paolo Baglioni, and by Giacomo de Santa 
Cro{*4’^thon his friends, and shortly afterwards liis victims. His first enter- 
prize was against Pesaro; apiece of brotlierly attention, ofW’hichGiovanni 
Sforza well understood the consequences; for, instead of attempting to 
defend his territories by arms, or to contend for them by uegotiatlons, and 
unwilling to ex[K>se the beautiful country he had so long governed .to the 
vengeance of an irritated enemy, he committed himself to the affectionate 
fidelity of his subjects, in the hojies of some futm*e change of fortune, and 
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fled to Dalmatia. Malatesta of Rimini did the same, and Cesar, leaving 
garrisons in these cities, had advanced towards Faenm. This city was 
then under the government of Astor Manfredi, a brave youth of eiglit- 
teeii, who, althougJi abandoned by th(‘ Bentivogli and by his relations, 
the Venetians and Florentines his allies, resolved, knowing the afleetion 
of liis subjects for his family, to dtdend himself to the last. Upon 
hearing that the duke was advancing ag*ainst him, he hastily assembled 
all those of his vassals who w’cre capable of bearing arms, and the few 
soldiers who were willing to enlist in his service, and ha^dng collected pro¬ 
vision and military st(jres, ho shut himself up with his small force in the 
city. These preparations (caused no disquiet to Cesar; he had an ex¬ 
cellent army, composed of the best troops of France and Ital^’, and who, 
evclnding lumself, reckoiK'd amongst tlieir chiefs, Paolo and Giulio Orsini, 
Vitollozzo, Vitolli, and Paok> Baglioni, the best captains of the day. 
Having surveyed the fdficc, ho began the siege by encamping between 
the two rivers, tht' Anima and the Marziano, placing his artillery u])on 
the side which looks towards Forli, where the besieged had also erected a 
heavy battery. 

After a few days, the breach being practicable, the duke directed an 
attai'k to be made, which as an example to his soldiers he himself com¬ 
manded. But notwithstanding his courage and that of his captains, 
Astoi- Manfredi made so stout a defence, that the besiegers were repulsed 
with great loss, leaving in the ditches of the city Honorio Favello, one 
of their best (ihiefs. In spite of the courage and tlic devotion of its 
♦ defenders, Faenza could not have long withstood the attacks of so power¬ 
ful an army, liad not winter advanced to its relief. Overtalten by the 
severity of the season, without shelter for his troops, and unable even to 
procure wood for fire, as the peasantry liad laid waste tlie country, the 
dnki* was f>bliged to raise the siege, and to quarter bis army in tlie 
adjacent cities, ready to open the campaign upon the return of spring; 
for Cesar, who could not endure that a small city, accustomed to a long 
peaetj, goA’^erned by a minor, and deprived of every ally, should thus 
cheek his jirogress, had sworn to take merciless revenge for this delay. 
He divided, therefore, his army into three divisions, the first being quar¬ 
tered at Imola, the second at Forli, posting himself with the third at 
Ciisena, which, from a third-rate city, found itself suddenly changed into 
one of luxury and s])lendour. Indeed, to the active mind of Cesar, wars 
or lestivals w’ere always requisite; the war being suspended, the festivals 
commenced, sumptuous and exciting as he cmdd make them ; the days 
were passed in games and cavalcades, the nights in balls and dohauclutry, 
for the most beautiful women of the Romagna had arrived to form a 
seraglio for the victor, that the sultan of Eg’ypt or of Constantinople might 
have envied. 
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It was in one of these excursiojjs, which, surroniulcd by his eourifors 
and titled courtezans, tlu: Duke of Valentinois m£id<‘ in tlie environs of tlie 
city, that lie saw advancing from the road to Rimini, a retinue sufficiently 
numerous to induce him to believe that it accompanied some person of 
rank. And soon remarking that this was a lady, he advanced, and 
recognised in her the attendant of the Duchess d’lJrbino, who had 
attracted his attention by the cry she had uttered when believing him to 
be endangei’ed during the bull-fight. JShc; avjis then betrothed to Gio¬ 
vanni Camicciolo, general of the Venetians, and Klizaheth of Gonzagna, 
her patroness and godmother, had iioav sent her, under a becoming escort, 
to Venice, Avhero the marriage was to he solemnized. At Rome, Cesar 
had been much struck by her cxti’cme beauty, wliich feeling this inter¬ 
view served hut to increase, and from that moment ho resolved to possess 
her, reproaching himself for the indifference ho had hitherto t'vinced. In 
consciiuenee he addressed her as an ohl awiuaiiitance, iiupured if it were 
her intention to remain any time at C’esena, and understood from her 
that she should only jiass through, as, being impatiently <‘x])ected, she 
allowed as few delays as ])os!5iblp, and was anxious to reach Forli, wIhtc 
slie should sleep that night. This was all Cesar Avished to know : he 
called Miclielotto, and whispered some Avords to him unheard by any 
body else. The- cortege proceeded on its way as the fair hetrnthi-d had 
stated, making hut a momentary halt at Cesena; and although the day 
was far advanced, departing immediately for Forli; hut hardly had it 
advanced a inUc, when it Avas sun-oundcu by a troop of horsemen 
from Cesena. Although inferior in iuimbcr.s, the soldiers of the e,«cort 
nevertheless defended their charge, but some beiisg cut down, others fled, 
and as tlie lady meanwhile had descended from her litter, and attempted to 
escape, the leader of the horsemen seized her in his arms, jdaci'd her 
before him upon his horse, and, ordering his soldiers to rf‘tum to Cesena, he 
rode instantly across the country, and Avas soon lust in the obscurity of 
the night. 

The account of this was conveyed to Carracciolo by one of the fugi¬ 
tives Avho had recognised in the horsemen the soldiers of the Duke of 
Valentinois. At first he .seemed as one who understands not what is 
said, so difficult Avas it to give credc'iice to a tale so fraught with pain; lie 
again requirnd its recital, then, after remaining for a feAv moments motion¬ 
less, as though stunned by a thunderbolt, he suddenly started from this 
unnatural stupor and rushed towards the ducal palace, where the Doge 
Barherigo and the Council of Ten wci'e already assembled, and advancing 
amifithein, at the very instant they received the intelligence of this outrage 
of %ie duke, he exclaimed, “Most illustrious senators, resolved to risk 
in private revenge that life it Avas my hope to have dedicated to the service 
of the republic, I appear now before you to bid you respectfully farewell. 
I liave been injured in tlic noblest feelings of the heart—my honoiu’. 
I have been robbed of that AA'hich is most dear to rne of all 1 possessed— 
my Avife; and he who has done this is the most perfidious, the most 
sacrilegious, the most infamous of men—the Duke of Valentinois. Be not 
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offended, most illustrious senators, if thus I characterize a man who boasts 
to be of your nobility, as honoured by your protection. It is not so, he 
lies; Ins baseness and his crimes render him undeserving of both, as he is 
unwoi thy of that life of which I will deprive him by tins sword. It is 
true, that a man—the incarnation of sacrilege, by liis birth a fratricide, 
the usurper of another’s rights, an op]ircssor of the innocent, the assassin 
of the highway, a man wlio violates every law, that even which is sacred 
among nations the most barbarous, the law of liospitality; a man who, in 
his own territories, waylays and attacks a woman ; one wlio, on the con¬ 
trary, liad not only a right to claim the respect due to her sex and rank, 
but also the luimage due to the re[jublic, whose general I am—such a man, 
it is true, I repeat it, di'serves death, but by anotlicr hand than mine. 13ut 
as he wlio ought to jiunisli, instead of being prince and judge, is a father as 
guilty as the son, 1 \\ill myself si'ok out the author of this crime, and I 
will sacrifice my life, not only to revenge my own wrong, and the blood of 
the guiltless, but Jor the safety of this rejiublic, at whose destruction he 
aim'-, when lie has accomplished that of the other princes of It:dy.” The 
dog'c and senators, alri'ady aware of the event which had thus brought 
(.kirracciolo beloro tliem, listened to his discourse’ with feelings of the 
deepest interest and indignation—for, as he had truly said, the republic was 
insulted in this injury to its general,—they swore, therefore, by their 
honour, that if he woidd conlkle in tliem instead of yielding to las tliirst 
for revenge, of which he would assuredly he the victim, either his wife 
should he restored uninjured to his arms, or they themselves would exact 
»redress in prrijiortion to the injury he had sustained. As a proof of their 
earnestness, the tribunal immediately despatched Luigi Maneutl, secretary 
of lh<' Coiiiieil of Ten, to Imola, where, it was said, the duke then was, to 
express the extreme displeasure of the republic at this outrage. They, at 
the same time also, had an interAiew wfith the French ambassador, 
i’c(]uestiug him to ju-oeced himself with Manenti to the Duke of Valen- 
tinois, to demand, in the name of Louis XII., the immediate freedom 
of the lady who had been thus waylaid. The envoys proceeded to Imola, 
"ohero they found Ce.sar, wlio listened to tlicir demands with every indica¬ 
tion of’ siir[ir!se, ilcclarlng himself free, even from the imputation of the 
crime, the autJiors of which he authorised Manenti and tlie ambassador to 
pm*sue, declaring that he too would cause the most active inquiries to be 
made, lie exhibited so much good faith that for a moment the envoys 
were deceived, and commenced the strictest investigation. For this pur¬ 
pose tliey visited the place where it occurred, and the following was the 
information they ohtaiued :—The dead and wounded had been found upon 
the high road; a horseman had been seen carrying away a woman at full 
gallop across the coautry. A peasant, returning from the fields, had seen 
him appearing and disappearing, like a shadow, in the direction of a lonely 
house. An old woman declared she saw him enter it; yet ere the fol¬ 
lowing morning the house had disappeared as if by enchantment; the 
plough had passed over it, and none could tell what had become of her 
they sought, since the inmates of the house and the house itself were gone. 
Manenti and the ambassador returned, related what the duke had said, 
what they had done, and the fruitless results of their inquiries. No one 
doubted that Cesar was guilty of the crime, but none could prove the fact; 
the council, therefore, engaged in a war with die Turks, were unwilliug to 
commit themselves with the pope, and forbad Carracciolo to seek redress; 
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so that by degrees the circumstance died away, and was soon forgotten- 
Upon the return of spring, Cesar reassembled his troops, and again led 
them to the attack upon Faenza. Another breach was effected, whereupon 
he ordered a general assault, whicli again he headed; but notwithstanding 
his courage, and tlie brave support of his soldiers, they were repulsed by 
Astor, who led on his men to the defence of the rani]>arts, from the 
heights of which the women rolled down stones and trunks of trees upon 
then’ assailants. After an hour’s contest, Cesar was forced to I’ctreat, 
leaving two thousand num in the ditches of the fortification, and amongst 
these Valentino Farnese, one of Ids bravest eondotticii. Then, as 
neither exeoininuidcationa nor assaidts availed him, the duke converted the 
sieg’e into a rigorous blockade ; and as lie had remarked some symptoms 
of a revolt at Cesena, he placed there as governor Ramiro d’Arco, a man 
of tile most remorseless resolution, with the power of life and death over 
its inhabitants. 

At the expiration of a month, during wliich Faenza endured all 
the horrors of famine, comndssioriers arrived at the duke’s <!ainp to pro¬ 
pose terms of capitulation. C’esar, pressed by his extensive designs in tiio 
Romagna, listened very willingly to their jjroposals, and it w^as agreed 
that the city should surrender upon condition that the Jives and property 
of its inhabitants should bo span;d; tliut Astor 3Iaitfredi should be allowc‘d 
to retire wdiere he pleased, and should still retain his patrimonial revenue. 
These terms w'cre scrupulously observed as regarded the city, but Cessir, 
upon meeting Astor, struck by his a])pearauce, which, from his youth, 
was rather feminine, detained him in lus camp, paying him all the respect ■ 
due to a prince, and appearing to have for him the sineercst fnendsbi]). 
But Astor, like tbe betrothed of Carraceiolo, soon after disapjicared, no one 
knew where; Cesai' even appeared uneasy, hut intimated he had pro¬ 
bably escaped, and sent 'couriers after liini in every direction. A year 
after this, in the Tiber, a little above the castie of St. Angelo, the body 
of a beautiful female, whose hands were tied behind her back, and that 
also of a haTidsomc youtli, around whose neck yet liung tlie how-string 
with which he had been strangled, were found. The woman was the 
betrothed of Carraceiolo, the youth was Astor, fiir a yeai* victims of 
the lust of Cesar, wiio had them then throwni into the Tiber. By the. 
conquest of Faenza he obtained the title of Duke of Romagna, wliich 
was first bestow ed upon him in full consistory by tlie pope, and next 
ratified by the King of Hungary, the republic of \\*nice, and the Kings 
of Castile and Portugal. ' 

The news of this ratification reached Home, on the anniversary of the 
fbundatiou of the eternal city, whicli caused* it to be celebrated with 
increased splendour. But the ambition of the duke encreased as it was 
gratified. No sooner master of Faenza, than stimulated by the Mariscotti, 
the ancient enemies of tlic Bentivogli, he meditated the conquest of 
Bolpgna; hut CJiovamu de Bontivogho, whose ancestry from time inunemo- 
rial^^ad possessed the city, had not only made every requisite preparation 
for a protaracted defence, but had also placed himself under tlie protection 
of France; and no sooner did he hear that Cesar was advancing upon 
Bolc^a with his army, tlian he despatched an envoy to Louis, to request 
tjbe ^fiihueut of his promise. Louis fulfilled it with his accustomed 
honour; and when Cesar reached Bologna, he was met by a request fiem. 
the King of France to abandon his enterprise against his aUy Bentivoglio; 
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but not being inclined to retreat without compensation for his march, he 
proposed terms to which Bentivoglio acceded, too happy to be freed 
from his enemy at tlie price demanded, the cession of Caatcl-Bolenese, 
a fortress situated hetweeir Imola and Faenza, a tnbute of nine 
thousand ducats, and the niainteuance in Cesar's service of one hundred 
meu-at-arins, and two thousand foot soldiers. In return for tiiese advan¬ 
tage.*!, the dulie ao(juainted Bentivoglio that he was indebted for tliis 
visit to the suggestions of the IMariscotti; tiuni reinforced by the contin¬ 
gent of his new ally, lu; took the road to Tuscany, but wa.s hardly out 
of sight, when Ihnitivoglio closed the gates of Bologiui, directed his son 
Hermes to assassinate with his own liaud Agamemnon Mariscotti, while 
he himself massacred thirty-four of his brother’s sons, daughters, or 
nephews, and two hundred of their relatives and friends. This butclieiy 
was clfected hy the imblcst of the youth of Bologna, whom Bentivoglio 
compelled to steep their bands in blood, the more strongly to attach them 
to liim, tlirough fear of reprisals. 

T’he designs of (lesar against Florenee were now no longer to be con¬ 
cealed ; early in January lie had scut to Pisa llegnier de la Sassetta, and 
l*ietro di! tlamha Clovti, with a powerful force; and the conquest of the 
Komagna effected, hi' despatched Olivci'otto da Fermo thither also with 
additional detachments, lie laid also rciiirorced his army by the levies 
from Bologna; he bad been rejoined by Vitellozzo Vitelli, lord of Citta 
di Clastello, and by the Orsini at the head of two or three tliousand. men, 
so that evclusivo of those at Pisa, ho had now seven hundred men-at- 
* arni.s, and five thousand foot soldiers. Yet notwithstanding this, upon enter¬ 
ing into Tuscany, he declared his intentions were entirely pacific, that he 
sought only to pass through the territory of the republic upon his return to 
Rome, and oftcred to jiay upon the spot for wha.tevcr provisions his aimy 
might require. But when lie had piissed the defiles of the mountains, and. 
had reached Barberino, knowing then th.'it the city was in his power, and 
that its {ifjproaclies were defenceless, he placed a price upon the friend¬ 
ship he had offered, and began to impose, rather than to submit to condi¬ 
tions. These were, that the republic should recall Pietro de Medici, the 
relation and ally of the Orsini; that sLv: burgessess of the city, to be 
4ihiHmed by Vitellozzo, should be delivered up to him, that theii' digan^b^ 
might atone for the unjust execution of Paolo Vitelli by the Florentiilw J 
that the senafe should eiigagti to withhold all succour from tlie lord of 
Piondiino ; and that, lastly, Oesar .should be engaged in the service of 
the .state, with a pay in proportion to liis claims. But while things were 
at tins point, he received the commands of the King of France to join him 
with his army against Naples, the conquest of ivliicli he was now enabled 
to undertake. Ho dared not refuse comjiliauee, but as the Florentines 
were ignorant of this summons to quit Tuscany, he fixed the price of liis re¬ 
treat at the payment of a sum of thirty-six thousand ducats a year, for which 
he engiiged to maintain three hundred mori-at-arms, always ready to 
defend the republic upon any emergency that might arise. Hunied as 
he was by his engagements with the King of France, he yet hoped to con¬ 
quer the temtory of Piombino, and to caiTv its capital by a sudden assault, 
but he found that Giacomo d'Appiano was prepared to meet liim, and 
had already laid waste the country around, destroying even the fountains 
which might supply water to his troops. But, nevertheless, in a few days 
he was master of Severito, Scarlino, the island of Elba, and Pionoss, 
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but he was chocked by the citadel, which ofFcred a detemiiiied resistance: 
and as Louis XII. continued his march towards Rome, he was obliged to 
quit his army, leaving Vitellozzo and Baglioni to continue the siege. 
Louis now advanced towards Naples, not with tlie thoughtless impetu¬ 
osity of Charles VIII., but with his habitual circumspection. Besides 
his alliances with Florence and Rome, he had concluded a secret treaty 
with Ferdinand tint Catholic, who put forth, through the line ot Duras, 
tlic same claims u[)on the kingd()m of Naples as Louis through the house 
of Anjou. By this treaty, the kings divided their spoil; Louis was to 
possess Naples and the Abruzzi, with the title of King of Na})les and 
of Jerusalem; Ferdinand was to ohtjiin Apulia and Calabria, with the 
title of duke of those provinces; the investiture of which they were 
both to receive from the pope. Tlie French army, which was now joined 
by the Duke of Yalciitinois, was com])osed of one thousand lances, four 
thousand Swiss, and si.x thousand Gascons, whilst Phillip de Robenstciii 
conducted by sea an additional force of six thousand live hundred men. 
Against this force, the King of Naples had only sevei:i hundred mcn-at- 
axms, six hundred light horse, and sL\ thousand foot soldiers to bring into 
the field, hut he relied much upon Gonzalvo de Cordova, who was to re¬ 
join him at Gaeta, and to whom lie had, tlicrefoic, opened all the fortnisses 
of Calabria. 

But thi.s confidence in his faithless ally was not of long duration ; upon 
arriving at Rome the French and Spanish ambassadors presented to the 
pope the secret treaty signed at Grenada the 11 th Ntiv. 1 dOO, hetweeu 
Louis and Ferdinand. Althougli Alcvandor in'his provident .‘<agaeity had • 
freed himself by the death of Aljihonso from every engagcmeiiL w'ith the 
liouso of AiTagoij, he nevertheless still raised some objections to its terms; 
but when it was pointed out that they had been drawn up solely to give 
the Christian priuees an irereased opjiortuniiy of attacking the Ottoman 
empire, sueli considerations, it may bo well conceived, overcame whatever 
scruples he entertained; and he decided, therefore, on the 26tli June, in 
full consistory, to declare Frederic no longer King of Najiles. I'roderie, 
indeed, on hearing of the arrival of the Frcncli arm}', the treachery ol 
Ferdinand, and the act of dethronement published by Alexander, per¬ 
ceived that all was lost; but nevertheless, he was unwilling it should he^ 
said, that he renounced his kingdom, without at least an attempt for its 
defence, lie dirc(^ted, therefore, Fabrieio Colonua and Ranueio de 
Marciano, to cheek, if possible, the French before Capua with ihi'ee 
hundred men at arms, some light horse and infantry; he himself occupied 
Aversa, with another division, whilst Prosper Colonna, with the re¬ 
mainder, was to defend Naples and oppose the Spaniards in Calabria. 
These arrangements were scarcely made, when TVAubigny, passing the 
Vulturno, laid siege to Capua, wliich he at once invested on both sides of 
the river. The French had hardly encamped, when their artillery was 
brought into play, to the great terror of the besieged, who were almost all 
merely fugitives from the neighbouring districts. Thus, although the 
assaults of the enemy had been bravely driven back by Fabrieio Colonua,. 
so j^at and headstrong was their terror, tliat every one talked of im¬ 
mediate surrender, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Colonna could 
induce the multitude to understand that it was at least desirable to profit 
by the check the besiegers had experienced, and thus to obtain favourablo 
ternis of surrender. But this was not the interest of Cesar Borgpa; any 
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capitulation vvliatever Tvoultl deprive liim of the booty and pleasure that 
the sack of a city so rich and densely populated as Capua must insure, 
lie therefore, upon his own account, entered into stipulations with one of 
the chiefs stationed to defend a ji'ate of the city ; negotiations which, by 
the weight of gold, were far more efficacious than any others. While 
Fabricio Colonna was discussing on the bastions the terms of sur¬ 
render v.ith tlie French coininaiider.s, sudden cries of terror and for 
mercy arose from the besieged ; for Borgia, without the slightest intimation 
of liis design, had entered the city at the beiul of his trooj)S, and was 
cutting down the garrison, who, relying on the signature of the treaty, had 
witlidraw'ii from tlieir posts. The French on wieir side, peireiving that 
half of the city had sun’otidered, rushed through the gates with such 
imj)etiiosity that all further resistance was useless. The butchery and 
pillage had begun, and in vain did Fabricio Colonna, Miirciano, and 
l)on Ugo de C’ardona, attempt, by the few men they had hastily assembled, 
to make head at one against the Fi’cnch and Spaniards ; Fabricio and 
llgo were made jnisoners; Ilaiiueio fell wounded into the hands of the 
Duke of Valeiitiijois; seven thousand of the besieged were massacred in the 
strec'ts, including the traitor wdio had betrayed the gate ; the churches 
were }iilliigi;d, the nunneries attacked, and the inmates of these were 
seen to throw' themselves down the w'ells, or into the river, to escape the 
hmtal passions of the soldiers. Three liundi ed of them, daughters of the 
noblest families of Capua, had taken refuge in a tower, the Duke of 
Valentiiiois burst oj>eu its gates, selected forty of the most beautiful for 
• himself, and ahaudouod thCrest to his army. The pillage lasted three days. 
Capua taken, Fi-ederic felt tliat any further attempts .to defend himself 
were useless, he; in consc([uenee shut liimself up in the Chateau Neuf, and 
allowed Gai/ta and Naples to enter into terms with the conqueror. Ga^ta 
was spared by the payment of sixty thousand ducats, and Naples by the 
suiTcuder of the citadel, which was yielded up by Frederic to D’Aubigny 
upon condition of his being allow'ed to retire to Iseliia, with his treasures 
and jewellery, and to i*eside tlusre unmolested during six months with his 
family. This cajiitulation w'as faitlifully adhei’ed to on both sides; D'Au- 
bigny enterc;d into Naples, and Frederic withdrew to Ischia. 

' Thus fell for ever that branch of the liouse of Arragon, after a reign of 
sixty-five years. Frederic, its head, demanded and obtained permission 
to enter France, where Louis XII. granted liim the duchy of Aiyou, and 
a pension of thirty thousand ducats, tipon condition that he should never 
quit the kingdom, where he died 9th Sept. li)04. Ilis eldest son, Don 
Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria, withdrew into Spain, where he died in 1550. 
Alphoiiso II., who had acoempanied liis father into France, died poisoned,, 
it was said, at Grenoble, at the age of twenty-two ; lastly Cesar, the third 
son, died at Ferrara in hisupightceuth year. Charlotte, liis daughter, was 
married in France to Nicolas Count de Saval, goveraor and admiral of 
Brittany ; one daughter, the result of this marriage, was Anne de Saval, 
who was married to Francis de la TremouiDe, and it is through her the 
house of La Tremouille inherited those rights which tliey subsequently 
made good upon the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The suirender of 
Naples freed the Duke of Valentinois from his engagements; he quitted, 
therefore, the French army, after having received from its commander 
renewed assurances of the friendship of Louis Xll., and returned to the 
siege of Piombiuo. 
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In the mean time the pope visited the conquests of his son, and tra¬ 
versed the Romagna, accompanied by Lucretia, who was at last consoled 
for the loss of her husband, who had never been so high in his holiness’s 
favour ; and upon her return to Rome, she inhabited the same apart¬ 
ments as her father. The consequence of this renewal of papal friend- 
sliip was two Bulls, w'hich raised to a duchy the cities of Nepi and of 
Sermoneta ; one was given to Giovanni Borgia, and the other to Don Ro- 
deric of Arragon, daughter of Lucretia and of Alphouso, and the temtoiics 
of the Colonna were awarded as the apj)anage to these two duchies. Be¬ 
sides this, Alexander was already planning a further iiicreas<* to his ])rosp(— 
rity by a union between Lucretia and l>)n Alphouso d’Este, daughter of 
Hert'ules Duke of Ferrara, in favour of which Louis XIl. had interested 
himself. 

On the same day that he received intolligence of the fall of Piomhino, 
he heard also that Duke Hcrcides had given his consent to thi; King of 
France. This news, in lx)th respects, was of the greatest interest to 
Alexander, although one gi’eatly exceeded the other iii importance ; the 
marriage of Lucretia with the heir ])resuin])tive of the duchy of Ferrara 
was, in fact, received with a joy that savoured a little of the upstart. 

The Duke of Valentinois was iuvited to return to Rome, to assist at 
tlie public festivals, and the day of the announcement of the mamago the 
governor of the castle of St. Angelo received orders to fin? the cannon 
every fifteen minutes, from noon till midnigbt. 

• At two o’clock Lucretia left tlie Vatican, accompanied by her brothers, 
the Duke of Valentinois and the Duke of Squillace, accompanied by all the ‘ 
nobility of Rome, and proceeded to the churcli Della Madonna del Popolo, 
wherein the Duke of Gandia and Giovanni Borgia were buried, to return 
thanks for tins additional sign of the favour and protection of Heaven; and 
in the evening, accompanied by the same cavalcade, rendered still more 
brilliant by the light of torches, and the glare of the illumiuations, she 
passed throughout the city amid cries of “ Long live the Pope AlexandorV L,” 
“ Long live the Duchess of Ferrara,” w’luch were shouted by two heralds, 
dressed in cloth of gold. 

On the following morning various public games, including a bull-fight 
and masquerades, were announced. A few days after this Lucretia pro¬ 
ceeded to the Vatican, where the pope, the Duke of Valentinois, the 
Cardinal d’Este, and Don Fenlinand, proxy of the Duke Alphonso, awaited 
her arrival. ’Phe ccremonv of the betrothals being completed, the Cardinal 
d’Este presented to Lucretia four costly jew'eJled rings, and then placed 
upon tlie table a casket, richly inlaid with ivory, from whence he tewk a 
quantity of jewels, chains, and collars of pearly and diamonds, the work¬ 
manship of which was not less valuable than the materials ; and these he 
also requested her to accept until Don Alphona# could himself offer others 
more deserving her attention. Lucretia most joyfully received them, and 
tlien retired, leaning on the pope’s arm, and accompanied by the ladies of 
her djiirt, leaving the Dulse of V’alentinois to entertain the ambassadore at 
.the Vatican. The ceremony of the espousals concluded, the pope and the 
Duke of Valentinois occupied themselves with the arrangements for her 
departure. Anxious this should be conducted with great pomp, the pope 
appointed, as a becoming escort for his daughter, besides her two brothers- 
in-iaw, and the gentlemen of their retinue, the senate of Rome, and all 
those nobles whose fortune enabled them to display the greatest mag- 
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nificence in their dresses and Kveries. Among them were Oliviero and 
Hamiro Mattel, sons of Pietro Mattel and of a daughter that was bom to the 
jiope by another connexion than Vanozza ; moreover, his holiness appointed 
Francesco Borgia, Cardinal de Cosenza, legate a latere^ to accompany his 
daughter to the frontiers of the papal states. The Duke of Valentinois 
at the same time gave orders that Lucretia sliould be received throughout 
the cities of tlie lloinagna as their sovereign, and thereupon great prepara¬ 
tions were made to comply with his desire. The messengers, however, 
appointed for this purpose, report,ed that they greatly feared much dissatis¬ 
faction would 1)0 expresed at Cesoiia, whore it will be remembered Cesar, 
to retain it in subjection, had left Ilaniiro d’Orco governor, with power of life 
and deatl) over the citizens. Ramiro d'Orco had consequently so well dis¬ 
charged the duty intrusted to liim, that there Avas nothing more to fear as re¬ 
garded rehellloii, for ouc-sixth of the inhabitants had peiished upon the 
scalFold. A city in mourning for its dead could not be expected to offer 
the same demonstrations of joy as would be exhibited .at Imola, Faenza, 
or Pesaro ; hut the duke remedied this inconvenience with a prompti¬ 
tude and success which was peculiarly his own. On awaking one 
morning the iiiliahilants of Cesena found a scaffold erected in the 
])ublie squai'c of the town, upon which was a man quartered, and this was 
surmounted by his head, affixed to the end of a pike. This was all that 
remained of Ramiro d’Orco. By whom tills scaffold had been orepted—by 
whom this terrible execution had taken place, was entirely unknown 
only the republic of Florence, requiring from Macliiavelli, their envoy to 
, Cesenjt, his opinion of the act, received for answer— 

“ Illustrious Lords, 

1 can give you no infonxiatlon relative to the execution, except that 
Cesai’ Borgia is a prince Avho knows the best bow to make and to mimake 
men according to their merits. “ Nicono MACHlAVKlilii.” 

Tho iluke’s forethought was successful: the Dueliess of Ferrara was 
wamily received in ev'cry city through which she passed, and particularly 
in the city of Cesena. Wliilst thus Lucretia proceeded to Ferrara, to 
meet her fourth luisband, Alexancler and the Duke of Valentinois resolved 
to make a tour in their latest conquest, tho Duchy of Piombino. Tho 
apparent motive of tliis w^as to receive the oath of submission from the 
duke’s new subjects, but the real was to form an arsenal in the capital of 
Giacomo Appiano, bearing upon Tuscany, their designs on which, neither 
the pope nor Ills sou had ever seriously renounced. They embarked, there¬ 
fore, at Corueto in ten galleys, accompanied by A great number of cardinals 
and prelates, and arrived tho same evening at Piombino. Here the papal 
court reinaiiied for some days, as well for the duke to receive the allegiance 
of the citizens, as to assist at some church ceremonies, the principal 
of which Avas held by the pope, upon the third Sunday in Lent; at 
which the Cardinal of Cosenza chanted the mass, assisted by the pope, 
and attended by the Duke of Valentinois. Then, that bis habitual plea¬ 
sures might relieve the performance of tliese serious duties, the pope 
desired the attendance of the most beautiful girls of the country, to go 
though their national dances in his presence. To these, festivals of the'most 
sumptuous kind succeeded, at wliich, although it was Lent, tho pope made 
no secret of his neglect of the abstinence enjoined. ^ The ohjeets erf these 
festivals was al.so to spend a considerable sum of i^ney in the countiw, 
and to make the duke popular by weakening as much as possible tiw 
memory of the unfortunate Giacomo d’Appi|.no. After Piombino they 
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yisited the Isle of Elba, where tliey rcnuiined only so lonaf as was rcqul- 
Bite to inspect tlie old, and give orders for the construction of some new, 
fortitications. They then re-einbiu’ked to return to Koine, but scai’cely at sea, 
the weather became stormy, and the pope being unwilling to put back to 
Porto Perrajo, they renuiined five days in the galleys which had on board 
provisions only for two. During the last three days the pope sub¬ 
sisted only upon some fried fish, obtJiined with great difficulty, owing 
to the weather. '-I'hey arrived off Conicto, where the duke, uho was 
in another galley, disembarked, whilst the pope was forced to continue 
his course towards Pontercola, which lie finally reached after encounter¬ 
ing so violent a tempest, that all his attendants were completely ex-hausted, 
eitlier hy its effects, or the fear of death. The poj>e alone was ealut 
and collected, remaining on the deck, seated in an easy chair, invok¬ 
ing the name of Jesus, and making the sign of the cross. Tie joined the 
Duke of Corneto, and thenec by short stages they jjroeeeded by Cfivita 
Vccchia and Paltj, and so returned to Rome. Almost at the same time 
the Cardinal d’Alhret amved to receive the “ promised hat” from the 
pope; he "was accompanied hy the two infants of Navarre, Avho were 
welcomed, not only with the honours due to their rank, hut also as the bro¬ 
thel’s-in-law of the Duke of Valentinois, avIio Avas anxious to evince the 
importance he attached to their alliance. 

It was now requisite for the duke to resume his eonque^ts, and as on 
the Ist of May in the preeecdiiig year, the pope had in full consistory 
pronounced the sentence Avhich deprived Giulio Cesare dc Varano of his 
estates, and the annexation to the holy see, as a punislmicnt for the mni‘-. 
der of his brother llodol])lio, and the pi-otection he had gi'anted ti) tlio 
pope’s enemies, Cesar quitted Rome to execute thai, decree. Lipon his 
arrival ou the frontiers of Perouso belonging to his general, GioAaTiiii 
Paolo Caglioni, he despatJiod Oliveretto da ]*'ermo and Gravina Orsini fo 
lay waste the march of Camerino, requesting at the same time the aid of 
Guido d’Ubaldo di Moiitofelti-o, Duke of Urbino, in the eriteij»rlhe, Avhicli 
the duke, in the strictest amity with the pope, and having no rea.son to 
suspect the intentions of Cesar, did not dare refuse. But the same day t!;afc 
his troops inarched towards Camerino, those of the Duke of Valentinois 
entei’ed the duchy of Urbino, and made themselves masters of Cagli, one 
of the four cities of this minor state. The duke foresaw the cons('<juences 
of resistance ; he fled, therefore, disguised as a peasant, so that Avithin less 
than eight days Cesar was in possession of his duchy, excepting the for¬ 
tresses of Maiolo, and of'"San-Leo. The duke now’ returned to ('ame- 
rino, which stiU held out, animated by the presence of Giulio Cesare de 
Varano, and of his tAvo sons Venantio and Anu'bale ; the eldest, Giovanni 
Maria, he had sent to Venice. Cesar’s arriA’al led to conferences. A 
capitulation was drawn up, by which security of life, and the possession 
of their property, was conceded to the besieged. But this was not in 
accoiyfance with the objects of Cesar; therefore, profiting by the relaxation 
of Alliance, Aivhich naturally ensues upon the announcement of a capitu¬ 
lation, he surprised the city the night prior to its surrender, and made 
Varano aid his two sons prisoners, who were all strangled, the father at 
Peigolm and the two sons at Pesaro, by Don Michel Correglia, w’ho, 
although promoted to a captaincy, returned at intervals to his eailier 
avocations as a sbimw 

In the meantime, ^itellozzo Vitelli, with the title of vicar-general of 
the <duuch, having under his command eight hundred mcn-at-arms, and 
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three thousand infantry, had, in compliance with the secret and verbal 
instructions he had received from Cesar, strictly carried out the system 
of invasion, which was to cncompiiss Florence in a net of iron, and render 
her defence impossible. A scholar worthy of the master, taug'ht to em¬ 
ploy either the slyness of the fox or the strength of the lion, he had 
intrigued with some youthful nobles of Arezzo to deliver up to him the 
city. Meanwhile the conspiracy being discovered by Gugliehno dei Pazzi, 
the Flortiiitiue commissioner, he caused the aCrrest of two of its members, but 
the others, far more numerous than had been supposed, assembling in all 
})arts of the city, and urging an appeal to arms, the republicans, who in any 
j’evolutiou saw the means of throwing off the Florentine yoke, joined 
them, set I’rec the captives, seized Guglielmo, and having proclaimed 
tlio re-establishment of the ancient constitution, laid siege to the citadel, 
where Cosmo dei Pazzi, Bishop of Arezzo, had taken refuge, who, finding 
lunisolf surrounded on all sides, immediately despatched a courier to Flo¬ 
rence to demand aid. Unfortunately for tlie cardinal, the troops of Vitelli 
wore nearer to the besiegers, than those of Florence to the besieged; so 
that instead of auxiliaries, the army of the enemy approached. This was 
commanded by Vitelli, Baglioui, an<l Orsini; and along with them were 
the two Medici, who hastened to every quarter where tlierc was a league 
against Florence, and who placed themselves entirely in the hands of 
linrgia, ready to enter the city from which they had boon expelled, under 
any sti]»ulation whatever. Another reinforcement, both in artillery and 
inoii(*y, from Paudolfo Petrucei arrived the following morning, so that the 
fcitadel, unsupported by Florence, was obliged on the 18th of June to 
&urreiid(*r. 

V'^itellozzo entrusted the charge of the city to the Aretini, garrisoned 
the citadel with a thousand men under Fahio Orsino, and profiting by the 
terror which the successive conquests of the duchy of Urbiuo, Caracriuo, 
and Arezzo had created, he marched upon Monte-San-Severino, upon 
Castiglioue-Aretino, Cortona, and tlie other cities of the Val <le Chiana, 
all of w'hich surrendered almost without defence. Thus xvithin ten or 
twelve leagues from Florence, yet not daring to attack it, he sent to 
recei>e instructions from Cesar, who thinking the time had now arrived 
to strike the blow so long suspended, departed immediately to be the mes¬ 
senger of his own reply to his lieutenants. But if the Florentines had 
sent no succours to Guglielmo dei Pazzi, they had at least required 
tiiein from Chaurnout d’Amboise, governor of the Milanese for Louis 
XII., pointing out not only the danger incurreef, but also the ambitious 
projects of Cesar, -who firat invading the minor, then the secondary states, 
would probably he so excited by the pride of conquest, as to attack the 
ten-itories of the king. 

At this time the state of Naples was unsatisfactory; serious diffe¬ 
rences already had arisen between* tlie Count d’Armagnac and Gonzalvo of 
Cordova. Louis XII. might probably soon require the assistance of Flo¬ 
rence, always liitherto faithful. He resolved, therefore, to stop Cesar’s 
further advance; and not only did he send him an order to stop the march 
of his troops, hut, to ensure its fuldiment, he inarched instantly four liun- 
dred lances, under Inibaut, into Tuscany. Upon the frontiers, therefore, 
Cesar received a copy of a treaty concluded between the republic and the 
King of France, in which the former was bound to her ally against all 
enemies whatever, and along with it the formal order from the king fmhid- 
ding his further advance. Cesar heard at the syme time, that, in addition 
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to the force under Imhaut, Louis, on arriving* at Asti, had immediately 
directed two hundred mon-at-arms, three tliousand Swiss, and a powerful 
train of artillery, to advance towards Parma, ujider Louis de la Tremouille. 
He saw in these combined movements hostile designs tt)ward3 himself, and 
instantly changed, with his customary ability, liis j>olicy to his purjmsc. 
Profiting by liis merely verbal instructions, ho wrote to Vitcllozzo, re¬ 
proaching him with having compromised his interests for the furtheraneo 
of his own, desiring him immediately to restore to the Florentines the cities 
and fortresses he had captured, threatening to march against him if tliese 
were longer retained. Tliis done, lie set out for Milan, when; Louis had 
just arrived, offering by the very fact of the evacuation of the captured 
cities a convincing proof that he had been misrepresented to the king. 
He was also emjiowered by the pope to renew for eiglitceri mouths the 
title of legate a latere, conferred upon Cardinal d’Amhoise, the friend 
rather than the minister of Louis. Owing to this public proof ^>f bis 
innocence and his Influence, Cesar was soon reconciled to the king; 
nor was this all: ever bent n|K)ii rising tlie greater from the event 
designed to crush him, he calculated at once the possible advan¬ 
tages to be derived from this pretended disobedience of his lieute¬ 
nants. Their power was already a source of uneasiness to him, and lie 
thought the time was perhaps at hand when, by their destruction and the 
possession of their estates, he might obtain some indemnification for the 
loss of Florence, which invariably escaped from his grasp when most it 
seemed within his power. The lieutenants of the Duke of Valentinois, 
like those of Alexander, were already too powerful, and Borgia must inherit' 
their domains if he wished to prevent their irilieritanoe of his. Ho obtained 
three hundred lances from Louis to march against them. Vltellozzo, how¬ 
ever, had no sooner read the letter of Cesar than he foresaw that he was 
sacrificed to the fear of ohending the King of France ; but he was not one 
thus coolly to he offered up in expiation of a fault; moreover, the exam¬ 
ples of Marano and Mantixidi were before him ; and death for death, it 
was better to fall with arms in his hands. He convoked, therefore, at Mac- 
gione, all those whose lives and domains were menaced by this now eliange 
in the policy of Cesar. These were, Paolo Orsino, Giovanni Paolo Bag- 
lioni, Hermes Bentivoglio, Antonio de Venafro, Oliverotto da Fermo, and 
the Duke d’Urbino ; the six first had every thing to lose—the last had 
' lost all. They signed a lea^e for mutual defence, whether they were 
attacked conjointly or separately. The first intimation of this treaty was 
brought to Cesar by its results. The Duke dTJrhiuo, beloved by his sub¬ 
jects, had no sooner arrived with a few soldiers before the fortress of St. 
Leo, than it surrendered, and in less than eight days the entire duchy was 
reunited under tlie govermnerit of the duke. Cesar was at Imola, whero 
he awaited the arrival of the French troops, but almost without soldiers ; 
so that, had Bentivoglio and the Duke 6f Urbino united their forces and 
mar^'hed against him, it is probable either that ho would have been made 
prls^dner, or constrained to quit the Romagna ; the more so, as Don Dgo 
de Cardona and Miehelotto, having misundez’stood his instructions, found 
tlieir communications with him suddenly cut off. He had, in fact, desired 
them to Ml back upon Rimini, and to bring him two hundred light horse 
and five hundred iniantiy which they commanded ; but, unacquainted with 
the danger of his pofition, whilst they attempted to carry Pergola and 
Fossonbrone by surprise, tliey were surrounded by Oi*sino, Gravina, and 
Vltellozzo. Ugo de and Miehelotto made a stout defence, not- 
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withstanding wlucli their trcM>ps were cut to pieces. The former was 
made prisoner ; the latter only escaped by concealing Jiimself among the 
dead j thou at niglitfall he took refuge at Fano. The confederates, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the weakness of his force, did not venture to attack 
(’esar, whether fi’oin fear, or that they might respect him as the ally of the 
King of France; they therefore contented themselves by the reduction 
of the surrounding cities ainl fortresses, many of which fell into tho hands 
of Vitellozzo, Orsino, and (Jravina ; whilst Giovanni Maria de Varauo, 
who had escaped the nnissacrc of his family, re-entered Camerlno amid 
tlic acclamations of Ids jieople. 

Yet these successes by no means dimuiish the confidence of Cesar in Ida 
good I'ortiine ; and whilst on the one hand he haste]|^d the arrival of the 
French troops, and enlisted in his pay the numerous roving bands then 
kiKovn as tlu‘ “ lauves brisdes” he opened ncgociations with his enemies, 
certain that tlic day which should bring them to a conference, would witness 
their destruction. Cesar had, in fact, been endowed by Heaven with the 
fatal gift of persuasion, so that, well aw'are as men might be of his duplicity, 
there was no means to resist it, tmt so much because of Ids elociueuce, as 
owing to that air of frank hotiJtonimie which he so well knew how to assume, 
and which Machiavclli so highly praised, who, subtle politician as he was, 
had bce.n frinpicntly deceivisd by its address. To induce Paolo Orsino to 
treat Avith Idni at liuola, he scut the Cardinal Borgia to the confederates as 
an hostage. P:H'>I<> thereupon hesitated no longer, and readied Imola the 
2()th of October, lo()2. The duke welcomed him as an old friend, from 
.wvhom one hiis been separated, by some trifling and momentary disagree- 
nuMit for a few days. He frankly avowed that tlie wrong*was on his side, 
siuee he had aliimated from 1dm, men wlio w'cve at once loyal nobles and 
In-ave captains ; but, lu* added, among men of their cbai-acter, an open aild 
sincere exjilaiiatiou such a.s lie now offered ought to restore every thing 
to its former friendly footing. Then, as a proof it was not fear but good 
will that had induced him to seek a reconciliation, lie showed to Orsino the 
lettei's of Cardinal d’Amhoise, announcing tlie iijimediatc arrival of the 
French troops : ho drew out before him his new recruits, desiring, added 
he, they should be well convinced that what he principally regretted, Avas 
not so much the loss of captious so distinguished, tliat they were the soul of 
his vast designs, but that he had for one instant induced the Avorld to lielieve 
he had not I'ecognised their merit ; tliatin consequence he relied upon him, 
Avhom he had ever preferred to all, to induce his colleagues to conclude with 
liim a peace which should be as profitable as w&r Avas prejudicial to their 
interests; and that for himself he Avas ready to enter into any arrangements 
not derogatoi'y to his honour. 

Orsino Avas a man in every respect suited for Cesar’s purposes, proud 
and self-conccited ; a sincere believer of the proverb, that a pope could not 
reign for eight days against tlic will of the Colonna and the Oi’sini. He 
tmsted, therefore, if not to Cesar's good faith, at least to his necessities, 
and^igned on October 18, 1802, the following convention. 

“ That his excellency the Duke of llomagna on the one hand, and on the 
other tho Orsiiii, with their confederates, being desirgus of putting an. 
end to the enmities which have arisen between them, agree to the folloAving 
terms. That there shall be a perpetual peace and fiance between the 
contracting parties, .and that in conformity Avith tliat design, his excellency 
the Duke of Romagna shall receive as confederates all the aforesaid nobler 
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each promising to defend the estates of all in general, and of each in parti¬ 
cular, against whoever may attack them, excepting always his holiness the 
Pope Alexander VI., and fiis most Christian Majesty Louis XIL, king of 
France. The undermentioned nobles agree also in the same terms to 
defend the person and estates of his excellency as well as those of the illus¬ 
trious nobles, Don Godfredo Borgia, Don Roderic Borgia, and Don Giovanni 
Borgia, all brothers or nephews of the Duke of Romagna. Moreover, as 
the rebellion and conquest of the duchies of Urbino and Camerino have 
oceurrod during tlie late dilFerences, the aforesaid nobles agree to .assist in 
their recovery, and his excellency the Duke of Romagna is bound to con¬ 
tinue to the Orsini and \ itelli their former military engagements, and upon 
the same condition^ He promises, moreover, to demand the personal 
service but of one of the confederates; tlrat of the others being voluntary. 
He engages also tlie ratification of the second ti'eaty, w'hich releases 
Cardinal Orsino from his residence at Rome, except as it may be in con¬ 
formity with liis own desires. And as differences have arisen between the 
Pope and Giovanni Bentivoglio, these shall be submitted to the arbitremeut 
without appeal of Cardinal Orsino, the Duke of Roinagiia, and of Paudolfo 
PetrUcei. The aforesaid nobles agree also upon the requisition of the 
Duke of Romagna, to place in his hands as hostages, one of the legitimate 
childi’en oi each, at the time and place it may please him to indicate. 
Moreover, if anjr of the contracting parties ai*e made aware of designs pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of another, they are bound to apprise him and the 
other confederates ol the lact. Finally, to consider, as their common 
enemy, whoever fails in the fulfilment of the present stij)ulatious, and to, 
combine for the destruction of such estates as may ojjpose them. 

(Signed) “ Cksak; Paul OiisiNO. 

^ “ Agapit, Secretary.” 

"WRen Orsino reported to the confederates the signature of the treaty, 
.Bentivoglio, univiliing to submit to the arbitration, made proposals to 
Cesar for the termination of their difierences by a separate agree¬ 
ment, and sent his son to him, to draiv up its terms, which, alter some 
conferences, were settled as follow's. Bentivoglio was to withdraw from 
the confederates, to furnish for eight years nine hundred men-at-arms, and 
a hundred mounted cross-bowmen to the duke, and to pay twelve thousand 
ducats annually to Cesar, for the recruitment of one Inmdi'ed lances. On 
which account his son Annibal was to have the niece of the Duke of Valcn- 
tinois in marriage ; and the pope would acknowledge his sovereignty over 
Bologna. The King of r* ranee, the Duke of Ferrara, aud the republic, 
were to be the guarantees for its fulfilment. 

Meanwliile the convention signed hy Orsino met with consider¬ 
able opposition. Vitelli, above all, never ceased to warn his confe¬ 
derates that this peace was far too prompt and e^y, not to he the 
covert of a snare ; but as the duke had now raised a powerful force 
at Imola, the four hundred lances from Louis XU. having now reached 
him,J;lie and Oliverotto decided ujioii its signature, and to intimate 
to tue Duke of Urbino, and the Lord of Camerino, their resolution, 
whereupon the former witlidrew to Citta di Castello, and the latter to 
Haples. The Duke of Valentinois in the mean time, without any iiidi-, 
cation of his design, had commenced his march on the lOtli of December, 
advancing towards Ceseua, with the powerful force he had collected. 
Alarm was eveiywbere excited, not only in Romagna, but throughout the 
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north of Italy. Florence feared that its retreat from her territories con¬ 
cealed a snare, and Venice, observing its approach, immediately despatched 
an army to tlie Po. Cesar perceiving tliis, and fearing it might prejudice 
his interests by creating distrust, dismissed at Cesena his Frencn auxili¬ 
aries, excepting one hundred men-at-arms, commanded by M. de Candale, 
his brother-in-law, reducing his force to two thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand infantry. Some days were spent in conferences at Cesena, for 
the duke here met the envoys of the confederates who were with their 
troops ill the duchy of Urbino; but from the very first deliberation upon the 
course to be pursued with respect to the completion of its conquest, so many 
difficulties were started that it was felt that au interview between Cesar and 
one of the other parties to the treaty was requisite. Thereupon Oliverotto 
da Formo proposexl to him either to march upon Tuscany, or to seize upon 
Sinigaglia, the last place in the duchy of Urbino, not yet restored to his power. 
Cesar replied, he was unwilling to carry w'ar into Tuscany, tlie Tuscans being 
liis allies ; but he approved of the latter project, and consequently marched 
towards Fano. But; the daughter of Frederic, the fomier duke of Urbino, 
who hold the citadel of Sinigaglia, aware that defence was impossible, 
committed it to the charge of au officer, desiring him to obtiun for the city 
the most favourable terms he could. The duke heard of this at Rimini by 
a courier from Vitelli and the Orsini, who informed him the governor of 
the citadel had declined its surrender to them, but was willing to enter into 
terms with him, and they in consequence advised him to proceed to the 
city. Cesar replied, that in accoixlancc with their recommendation he 
liioiild dismiss at Cesena and Iniola a part of his troops, for as he should 
join theirs (his only object being to give peace to the duchy), these, together 
with his own escort, would be sufficient: but that this pacification was 
impossible if his former fi’icnds continued so distrustful as to submit the 
settlement of their mutual interests to agents. The confederates admitted 
the correctness of his opinion, but did not the less hesitate to agree to his 
request. Vitellozzo in particular evinced a distrust that nothing seemed 
able to overcome, though he at last consented to meet the duke, but much 
rather from a wish not to appear more timid than his companions, than from 
any confidence he felt in the sincerity of the friendship of Borgia. 

Their decision was conveyed to the duke upon his arrival at Fano, the 
20th December, 1502. He immediately summoned eight of his most 
faithful adherents, amongst whom were M. d’Eima, his nephew, Michelotto, 
and Ugo de Cordona, and ordered them, upon their airival at Sinigaglia, 
when they observed Oliverotto, Gravina, Vitellozzo, and Orsino advance 
to meet liim, to 4 >^cc tlioniselves, as a mark of respect, side by side uith 
them, two -to one, so that upon a given signal, they could either arrest or 
stab them. Then describing to each the chief he should accompany, he re¬ 
commended them not to quit him until the^ should aiTivc at the quarters 
prepared for them at Sinigaglia; after which ho directed his soldiers to 
assemble eight thousand strong upon the banks of the Metauro, a little 
river of Umbria, which flows into the Adriatic, and near wldch Asdrubal 
was defeated. The duke arrived at tlie appointed rendezvous, upon the 
31st December, and sent forward immediately two hundred horsemen 
and the infantry, which he followed with his men-at-arms, coasting the 
Adriatic, haring on his right the mountains, and upon his left the sea, 
though at times the road was so narrow tlint the army could not advance 
with more than ten abreast in front. After a four hours’ march, the duke, 
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at a turn of the rood, perceived SinigagUa, situated about a mile from the 
sea; a bow-shot from the mountains, a little river flowed between the city 
and the army, the banks of which it was requisite to follow for some time 
in their descent; at last he found a bridge tliro\«i across it, opposite to 
one of the quarters of the city. Here the duke ordered tb ccavalry to halt, 
and being drawn up in two tiles, the infontiy defiled between, entered the 
city, and were stationed in the principal sipiare. 

To admit the entry of the duke’s army, Vitellozzo, Gravina, Oj'sluo, and 
Oliverotto had cantoned their soldiers in the environs, the latter alone had 
retained about a thousand foot and a hundred and fifty horsemen 
in a barrack near to the suburb through which the duke passed. 
Scarcely had Cesar approached the city, when he observed Vitellozzo, the 
Duke of Graraia, and Orsino advancing to meet him; the two last suffi¬ 
ciently gay and unsuspecting, but the first so sad and depressed, that it 
seemed as tliough he had foreseen his fate ; indeed this seemed to be the 
case; for, upon quitting Ms anjiy, he had bid Ms soldiers farc'well, as if 
never destined to rejoin them, and had committed his family to the pro¬ 
tection of his officer’s, sheading tears as he embraced his children, a weakness 
which appeared strange on the part of so brave a soldier. Valentinois 
advanced and extended Ms hand in a manner so frank and loyal, tliat 
Gravina and Oi’sino no longer doubted his sincerity; Vitelli alone re¬ 
mained as dejected as before. In the mean tinre the trusty agents of the 
duke had obeyed his instructions, taking their places on the right and left 
of their victims, excepting Oliverotto, whom the duke, not iierceiving, 
sought for with much anxiety, until he observed him exercising Ms troo[»i. 
in their quarters. lie immediately seat Michelotto and M. d’Enna with 
instructions to induce him to withdraw Ms troops into their quaiiers, 
lest quarrels should aiise between the duke’s soldiers and liis own, and 
then to join Ms companions, who Avere now vtith Cesar. 01iverotU>, be¬ 
trayed by his destiny, made no ohjeetion, and escorted by them, iininetli- 
ately galloped towards his friends. As soon as he chew near, the duke 
held out his hand, and advanced towards the palace prcjiared for him, 
leaving his victims in the rear. Cesar alighted and made a sign to the 
leader of his men at arms to await his further orders; he then entered, 
followed by Oliverotto, Gravina, Vitelli, and Orsiiio, each attended by 
their acolites, but scarcely had they reached the apartments than the door 
was closed upon them, and Cesar, timiing round, exclaimed, “ The hour 
is come!” whereupon e^wih of the confederates was seized, and with the 
dagger at his throat, obliged to surrender up his arms. Immediately after 
Cesar opened the window, gave the preconcerted signal to the commander 
of Ms men at arms, who proceeded directly to the barracks, wherein the 
troops of Oliverotto were quartered, and these, being thus surprised, were 
made prisoners to a man. The troops then pillaged the city, and Machi- 
avelli was summoned to the presence of the duke. Theii’ interview lasted 
two hours, during which Cesar expressed his pleasure at the success of Ms 
stn^fagem, which would destroy at a blow the enemies of the king, of the 
Florentine republic, and of himself; put an end to all cause of dissension 
and future strife in Italy; concluding with two requests—that the republic 
should advance its cavalry towards Bergo, for the purpose, if need were, 
of marching with him upon Cartello and Perugia; and, secondly, that it 
would authorize the arrest of the Duke of Urbino, should he take refuge 
within the Florentine territory, on hearing of the detention of Vitellozzo. 
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Upon Machiavclli’s objecting that, with respect to the latter, it would 
compromise the dignity of the republic, and therefore never could be 
agreed to, Cesar approved of his decision, and added it would be sufficient 
if he were detained, and not set at liberty without his consent. 

The same night eight men in masks descended into tlie dungeons in 
which the pnsoners were confined, who anticipated the fatal hour had 
struck for them all. But the executioner’s duty for the present ivas limited 
to Vitelli and Olivcrotto. When their sentence was announced to them, 
Oliverotto burst forth into violent reproaches against Vitelli, declaring he 
had induced him to rise in arms against tlie duke; as for Vitelli, he merely 
]>rayed the pope would grant liim a plenary indulgence for his sins. They 
were tlien led out beyond the ramparts of tlie city, strangled, and their 
bodies throwm into two graves already prej)ared for their reception. The 
fate of the others was only retarded, until news arrived of the arrest of 
Cardinal Orsino by tlio j;M)po, upon which Gravina and Orsiuo were simi¬ 
larly strangled, '.riic duke quittcfl Sitiigaglia upon the execution of Vitelli, 
leaving some instructions to Michelotto, and assuring Machiavelli that liis 
only desire had been to restore jveacc to the Romagna and Tuscany, and 
that he thought he had gsiined his object in thus putting to dcatli those 
who had hccii the cause of all the troubles by which their territories had 
sutrcre<l ; that, as for any future revolts, they would be Jis sparks that a drop 
of water might extinguisli. No sooner was the pope aware of the success 
of his son’s stratagem than, anxious to play his own part, he sent (tilthough 
it Avas midniglir) to acquaint the Cai'dinal Orsino, tliat Sinigaglia was 
’ taken, and invited him to come in the rnoruiiig and converse with him upon 
the good new's. In consequence, at an eax'ly hour, he went on horseback 
to the Vatican, but at the corner of tlie first street he met the governor of 
B/)me with a detaelmient of cavalry, who congratulated him upon tho 
accident, which had made them thits conjpanions, and accompanied him 
to the door of tho palace; here the cardinal alighted, and ascended the 
staircase, wliich he had hardly done, beibro his mules and retinue were 
seised. He also, upon entenng the hall, found himself suddenly sur¬ 
rounded by the guards, who led him to another hall, w^here he found 
the Abbe Alviano, the protonotary Orsino, Giacomo Santa-Croce, and 
Rinaldo Orsino piisoners also ; and at the same time the governor re¬ 
ceived orders to take possession of the chAteau of Monte-Giardino, be¬ 
longing to the Orsini, and to bring away all the jewels, silver plate, and 
whatever valuable property it contained. This order was most conscien¬ 
tiously obeyed ; every thing, even to tlic cardinal’s account-books, being 
brought to the Vatican. Two items particularly strack the pope upon its 
inspection ; the first was an entry of two tliou.sand ducats due to the 
cardinal, but without the name of the debtor; the second, that three 
months before the cardinal had purchased, for fifteen thousand Roman 
crowns, a costly pearl not forthcoming among those his holiness now had. 
in his possession, wdicreupon he gave orders that imtil the cardinal’s 
accomits >vcre properly balanced, the men who twice a day brought food to 
the prisoner should not be allowed to enter the castle of St. Angefo. Upon 
the same day the cardinal’s mother brought the two thousand ducats, and 
Iiis mistress, in man’s clothes, tlie missing pearl; but the pope was so struck 
Iw her heautjir under that disguise, that ho restored it to her at the price 
she had originally given. The pope moreover allowed food to be conveyed 
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to the cardinal, prepared also in such a manner that he died, poisoned, upon 
the 22d of February, that is to say, two days after his accounts had been 
examined and corrected. Uj»on the evening of his decease, the Prince de 
Squillace took possession, in the name of the pope, of his territories. 

In the mean time the Duke of Valeiitinois marclied upon Citta-di-Castello 
and Perugia, which he took without a blow. Sienna alone remained, in 
•which Pandolfo Petrucci, the last of the confederates, had taken refuge ; 
but Sienna was under the protection of the French, and beyond the domi¬ 
nions of the church. Cesar was content to exact, therefore, the I’etireinent of 
Petrucci to Lucca, which was done; whereupon, the Romagna being entirely 
subjected, he resolved to return, and assist the pope in the destruction of 
what yet remained of the Orsini. Prior to this, tlie attention of Louis of 
France being engaged by some reverses he had experienced at Naples, 
Cesar seized successively upon Vicovaro, Palembera, Sanzauo, and Cer- 
vetti, and having thus extended the papal states from the frontiers of 
Naples to those of Venice, he marched to Rome, intending to consult his 
father upon the means of raising his dukedom into a kingdom. He came 
in time to divide with Alexander the inheritance of the Cardinal Giovanni 
Michele, who had just died, poisoned by a cup he had received from the 

E ope. He found his father preoccupied also by an important speculation ; 

e had decided upon creating nine cardinals upon the approaching 
solemnity of St. Peter, from which the following advantagi's would 
accrue;—^first, the benefices of the new ciwdinals would revert to the pope, 
who would sell them ; next, the nine selected would jmrehase the dignity 
more or less dear, according to their means—the price, left to the pope’s dis- ' 
cretion, would vary from ten thousand to forty thousand ducats. Lastly, as 
cardinals, having lost the right of bequest, the pope became tbeir successor; 
thus he had only to poison them, and he became their heir, placing himself 
thus in the situation of the butcher, who, in want of money, has only to 
slaughter the fattest sheep of his Hock. The nomination took j)lace—the 
nine cardinals were elected—the price of their simojiy paid, and their 
vacabt benefices sold. The pope now selected those it was requisite to 
poison: the number was fixed at three—Cardinals Cassa Nova, Melchiore 
Copis, and Adriano Castellense, who had taken the title of Adrien de 
Corneto, and wdio, by bis numerous offices, had amassed an immense 
fortune. When these points were settled between Cesar and the pope, they 
in'vited their select party of guests to sup with them at a villa near the 
Vatican, belonging to tho Cardinal de Corneto; and early in the morning 
they sent thither their maitre d'hotel, to make the requisite arrange¬ 
ments, and Cesar, at the same time, gave to the pope’s butler two bottles of 
•wine prepared with a white powder, resembling sugar, whose fatal pro¬ 
perties he had so often tested; desiring him at the same time not to serve it 
but upon his orders, nor to any but those whom he should specially 
mention. On this account the butler had placed the wine upon the side- 
boari^ apart from the rest, and particularly desired the servants not to 
tou4m it, being specially reserved for tlie pope’s use. 

TowaiSds evening Alexander quitted the Vatican on foot, leaning 
upon Cesar’s aim, and accompanied by the cardinal Caraffa ; but as the 
heat was great, and the ascent -was somewhat steep, upon reaching its 
height, he stopped for a few minutes to recover himself, which he had 
hardly done> when putting his hand to his breast, he found he had forgot- 
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ten a gold chain and a medallion, which latter contained a consecrated 
wafer. It was his custom to wear this suspended to his neck, owing to an 
astrologer’s prediction, that so long as ho wore the consecrated host, 
neither steel nor poison could affect him. Deprived, therefore, of his 
talisman, he desired Caraffa to return immediately to the Vatican, and 
bring it him without delay. Then, as the walk had made him thirsty, 
still making signs of haste to the cardinal, he turned towards a servant, 
and desired him to bring some wine, and Cesar gave a sinnlar order. 
Now, by strange tatality, it happened that the butler had returned to 
the Vatican for some nne jieaches that had been sent as a present to 
the pope, and which he had forgotten; the servant upon this spoke to 
the under butler, saying that his holiness and the duke being tliirsty, had 
desired s8me wine. Whereupon, observing two bottles placed apart from 
the rest, and having heard they W'ere reserved for the pope, he gave one 
to the servant, with two glasses upon a salver, and this wine the p^e and 
his son took, w'ithout the slightest supposition it was of the vintage re¬ 
served for their guests. 

Ill the mean time Caraffa liad reached the palace, and, familiar with 
its interior, entered the apartments of the pope, a candle in his hand, 
but unaecoinjianied by any domestic; on cnteiing a corridor, the wind 
extinguished Iiis light; but, directed as he had been, where to find 
the medallion, he advanced, but upon opening the door of tlie room, 
he fell hack with a cry of terror ; for before him, between the door 
and the table upon which the chain w'as, he saw Alexander VI. 

' stretched motionless and livid on a bier, at the four comers of which 
were lighted flambeaux. He stood for a moment petrified' by fear, un¬ 
able to advance or to retire, hut thinking it probably the effect of his 
imagination, or caused by the agency of the evil one, he made the sign 
of the cross, “whereupon all disappeared, and then, although a cold sweat 
hurst from every pore, he advanc ed .to the table, and returned with the 
medallion. He found the gDM|^lSsembled, and the pope, who was 
extremely pale, the moment he came forward to meet him, but 

upon stretching out his hand to receive the medallion, he fell back and 
uttered a loud cry, wliich was instantly followed by the most violent con¬ 
vulsions, wliilst a few minutes afterwards, as he advanced to his assistance, 
Cesar was seized with the same symptoms. They were carried side by 
side to the Vatican, each to their separate apartments, and from tliat hour 
they never met again. The pope was now attacked by a violent fever, 
which defied all the resources of medical skill, and rendered requisite 
the administration of the last sacraments of the church : yet owing to the 
excellence of his constitution, he struggled for eight days against death; 
eight days of agony, at the expiration of which he died, vrithout once 
mentioning either Cesar or Lucretia, the two pivots upon which had 
revolved both his affections and his crimes. He died at sixty-two, after 
a reigpo. of eleven years. 

As for Cesar, whether he had taken less of the fatal liquid than his 
father, or whether the strength Of his youth overcame the strength of the 
poison, or whether, according to some, ne had, upon reaching the Vatican, 
immediately swallowed an antidote known only to himself, he was less 
violently affected. He did not, however, for a moment lose sight of his 
dangerous situation, but summoned his faithful Micbielotto, with fhose of 
his men upon whom he could chiefly rely, and distributed ihem through- 
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out the anterooms, and ordered their chief not to quit the foot of his l>ed, 
but to sleep upon his coverlid with his hand upon the hilt of his sword. 
The remedies adopted for Cesar were the same as those for the pope, 
except that they added extraordinary baths, which Cesar had himself 
directed to be prepared, having heard that in a similar case they had 
cured King LacUslaus of Naples. Four posts were erected in his room, 
firmly fixed in tlie floor and ceiling, similar to the machine used for 
shoeing horses; every day a bull was brought in, thrown upon its back, 
and tied by its limbs to the posts, an incision was then made in its 
stomach about one foot and a half in length, through which the intestines 
were extracted, and Cesar then entering, while the body yet palpitated 
with life, enjoyed a bath of blood. He was then wrapped in warm cloths, 
by which, after profuse persjnration, lie felt in general relieved. Every 
two hours, notwithstanding his own state, he sent to inquire about the 
pope, and immediately he heard that he was dead, resuming that 
energy and presence of mind wliich were habitual to him, he desired 
Michelotto to close the doors of the Vatican, and to allow no one admis¬ 
sion to his apartments until lie was master of his gold, and tlie papers he 
had left. Michelotto obej'ed, and sought instantly the Cardinal Casa¬ 
nova, placed a dagger at his throat, and made liim surrender the keys of 
the rooms and the cabinets of the pope, and guided by him, they took 
away tw'o chests of gold, to the value of one hundred thousand Roman 
crowns, and a great quantity of jewels, silver plate, and precious vases, 
all of which were carried into Cesar’s apartments ; his guards were then 
doubled, and the gates of the Vatican being reopened, the death of the ' 
pope was announced. This, although expected, nevertheless was a mat¬ 
ter of extreme dread to the city, for Cesar’s state of healtli kept every one 
in a fearful suspense. Had he indeed been sitting sword in hand upon his 
war-hoise, events would never hav6 appeared uncertain or indecisive; but he 
was confined to his bed, and althourai^e thought to plan remained, the 
power to execute was gone, and obliged to submit and follow 

wie course of events, instead of govetra^l' circumstances by his will. The 
enemies he had most to fear were the Orsini and Colonnas; the one 
ho had robbed of life, and the other of possessions ; he addressed himself, 
therefore, to those to whom he could restore what he had taken, and 
opened negotiations with the Colonnas, In the mean time arrangements 
were made for the papal obsequies; the vice-chancellor had summoned the 
different superiors and minor orders of the clergy, on pain of being 
deprived of their dignities, to repair in their respective costumes to the 
Vatican, from whence the body was to he conveyed to St. Peter’s for 
interment. They found upon tlieir arrival the body abandoned by every 
retainer, for every Borgia, Cesar excepted, had concealed himself, and 
wisely ; for shortly after, Fabio Orsino meeting one by chance, instantly 
stabbed him, and in sign of the mortal' hatred he had sworn, washed his 
hands and mouth with his victim's blood. 

So.l^eat was the excitement which prevailed at Rome, that at the 
moment when Alexander’s body was borne into the church, there arose 
one of those uncertain and vague rumours which in times of commotion, 
produce so violent an effect upon the public feeling. The guards drew up 
in order of battle, the clergy sought shelter in the sacristy, and the 
pope's body, from the fear ot its bearers, fell upon the steps, whilst the 
people, tearing aside the coverings, all could gaze with impunity upon 
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him who but fifteen days since had, from one extremity of the world to 
the other, been tlie cause of fear to princes, kings, and emperors. 
Nevertheless, by that religion of the grave, that each instinctively feeU, 
and which survives all other feelings, even in the heart of the atheist, the 
body was taken up and placed before the high altar, and there exposed 
to the public view, but the pope’s body had become so black, so deformed 
and swollen, that it was fearful to gaze on, and owing to its rapid 
decomposition, no one now drew nigh to offer the last customary naarks 
of religion and respect. Towards seven in the evening, that is, when the 
decline of day adds its subduing spirit to the silence of the church, some 
workmen carried the body to the chapel where it was to be interred, and 
removing from it the funeral decorations, placed it in a common niche 
destined for its reception. On the morrow the following was found 
written upon his tomb : 

Vcndit Alcxamler cLaves, liltarLo, Christum; 

EnuTJit ille prius, vcudere jure potest. 

TIk- keys, the altar, and his God lie sold; 

He liad a ri^ht to sell, who bought with gold. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

By the effect the death of Alexander produced Rome, we may esti¬ 
mate its influence, not on Italy only, but the world. For a moment Eu¬ 
rope was shaken as the column which sustained the vault of the politick 
edifice crumbled into pieces, and the star around which all had revolved 
was extinguished ; and for an interval darkness and silence prevailed. 
But as the feeling died away, all who had an injury to revenge appeared, 
and rushed to the quany. The Orsini 'aud other nobles obtained posses¬ 
sion of their estates; but the Romagna remained faithful, for the people 
had never been so liappy as under the government of Cesar. As for the 
Colonnas, they agreed to remain neutral, having regained their estates 
in better staje than prior to their expulsion, the pope having fortified and 
adorned them. Cesar still remained writhing, like a wounded lion, upon 
his bed of torture, protected by his troops, whilst the cardinals, whose 
fears were subsiding, had begnin to assemble, either at the Minerva or at 
the palace of Cardinal Caraffa. But stUl alanued at the foi’ces which 
remained under the command of Michelotto, they raised at their own 
expense an array of two tliousand soldiers under Cnarles Taneo, with tlie 
title of Captain of the Sacred College, hoping thus that peace would be 
preserved, when they heard that the forces of Prosper Colonna, and of 
Fabio Orsino had entered Romo at the interval of one day only between 
the arrival of each, such was their mutual eagerness and riv^y. Thus five 
armies were encamped at Rome in presence of each other: Cesar’s who held 
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the Vatican and the Borgo, the Bishop ofNicastro’s at the castle of St. 
Angelo, that of the Sacred College, and those of Prosper Colonna and of 
FaHo Orsino, the one quartered at the Capitol, the otlier at Ripetta. 
Thus situated, at the instance of the cardinals, the ambassadors of Ger¬ 
many, France, Spain, and of Venice, assembled, and for the purpose of 
ensuring the public safety, ordered the Orsini, die Colonnas, and the Duke 
of Valentinois, to quit Rome. Tlie Colonnas and the Orsini obeyed ; Cesar 
alone remained. He was willing, he said, to go, but upon conditu)ns, which 
if diey were refused, he declared that the cellars of the Vatican being mined, 
he would blow liimself up with those who advanced to seize him. It was, 
therefore, agreed that he should withdraw unmolested with his army, artil¬ 
lery, and military stores, and that he should be supported by a ti'oop of four 
hundred infantry, in the pay of tlie Sacred College, to enforce obedience 
to these terms. On his part Cesar engaged tt) retire ten miles from Rome 
during the sitting of the conclave, which was similarly promised by Fabio 
Orsino and Prosper Colonna. The duke quitted Rome by the gate of 
the Vatican; ho reclined upon a bed covered with a scarlet canopy, borne 
by twelve of his halberdiers. His lips were livid, and hi.s e}'es bloodshot; 
b^ide him was his drami sword, and near liis litter Ins war-horse capa¬ 
risoned in black velvet w'ith his aims emblazoned ; lie was surrounded by 
his troops with pikes and halberds elevated, but without their customary 
music, thus imparting an impressive funeral character to the procession, 
which at the gates of the city w'as joined by Prosper Colonna, who 
awaited it with a considerable force. Cesar’s first thought was, that 
faithless to Ids w'ord, as he so frequently had been to his, Colonna was • 
about to attack him, which he perceiving immediately advanced towards his 
litter unaccompanied, and offered to escort him, as he feared some ambus¬ 
cade on the part of Fabio Orsino, who had sworn to revenge his fatlier’s 
death. Cesar thanked him, but added that, Orsino being unsupported, 
he had nothing to fear. Whereiq)on Colonna rejoined his troop march¬ 
ing towards Albano, whilst Cesar took the road to Citta Castcllana. 
Here he was not only master of Ids own lot, but the disposer of that of 
others. Tw^elve of the twenty-two votes which he had in the Sacred 
College had remained faithful, and as the conclave is in all composed of 
thirty-seven cardinals, he was enabled by these to incline the majority as 
he chose. He was consequently courted by the Spanish party and the 
French, each desiring to elect a pope from the cardinals of their nation. 
He listened without promising, but finally bestowed them upon Francesco 
Piccolomini, Cardinal of'Sienna, who liad remained his friend, and who 
was elected October 8, as Pius III. lie was not deceived : Pius III. 
immediately after his election sent him a safe conduct to return to Rome, 
where the duke reappeared at the head of two hundred and fifty men-at- 
arms, two hmidred and fifty light horse, and eight himdred infuiitiy. 
The Orsini still pursuing their projects of revenge, levied troops at Perugia 
and in its environs, to attack Cesar even in the streets of Rome, whilst he 
in th^mean rime had signed a new treaty with Louis XII., by which he 
engaged to maintain him in his conquest of Naples, both with troops 
end in person, as soon as he could remount his horse, Louis guaranteeing 
the domains he no\v retained, and his aid to recover those of which be had 
been dispossessed. The day when this treaty was published, Gouzalvo de 
Cordova proclaimed, by soimd of trumpet, the order for eveiy subject of 
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the King of Spain to throw up his engagements in every foreign army, 
under pain of high treason. The duke was deprived by this measure oc 
twelve of his best officers, and nearly three hundred soldiers. The Orsini 
upon this entered Rome supported by the Spanish ambassador, and cited 
Cesar before tlie pope and the Sacred College, to answer for his crimes, 
but faithful to his eng.agcments, the pope replied, that as a sovereign prince, 
and for his temporal government, Cesar was answerable to God alone.' 
ISIeverthelesfs, aware that, despite his good will, he could not long protect 
him, ho advised his endeavouring to effect a junction with the French, 
still advancing towards Naples, and under whose protection he could alone 
remain in safety. Cesar resolved to retire to Bracciano, where Giovanni 
Orsino, who alone of bis family had not declared against him, offered him 
an asylum in the niune of Cardinal Amboise; he gave orders, thei’efore, 
one morning to his ti oops, tq march towards that city, and placing him¬ 
self amid them, (juittccl Home. But although he hsid concealed his re¬ 
solution, the Orsini wore aware of his design, and pushed forward trooi>s 
in such a manner, that upon his arrival at Storta, the duke found the army 
drawn up in battle array, in force very sui>erior to his own. To engage 
these Cesar felt was to nish into destruction ; he therefore ordered a re¬ 
treat, which he conducted with such ability as to re-enter Rome without the 
loss of a soldier. 

He retiw'd to the Vatican, to j)lace himself mere completely imder 
the pope’s protection, and arrange his soldiers so as to command all the 
outlets. The Orsini, hent on liis destruction, attacked him on all sides, 

• without regal'd to the sacrednoss of the spot, but in vain, so excellent were 
the discipline and tactics of bis troops. Unable to force the castle qi 
St. Angelo, they hoped to have greater success by returning to the attack 
at the gate Torione, but this movement had been foreseen, and they found 
it ban-icaded and guarded. They did not, however, abandon their de¬ 
sign ; and having surprised the outposts, they set the gate on fire, and 
advanced into the gardens of the castle, where Cesar awaited them, at the 
head of his cavalry. In tlie presence of danger, the duke’s energies re¬ 
vived ; he threw himself upon his enemies, calling loudly upon Orsino, in 
order to slay him if they met; but either Orsino heard not the challenge, 
or declined the combat, so that after an obstinate struggle, Cesar saw his 
unequally-matched forces cut to pieces, and notwithstanding a display of 
the greatest personal courage, was obliged to re-enter the Vatican. He 
found the pope expiring; tired of a contest with him, upon his promise 
given to the Duke of Valentinois, the Orsini, tLuugh Pandolfo Petrucci, 
had bribed the surgeon of his holiness, who had placed a poisoned plaster 
upon a sore in his leg. He was at the point of death, when, pursued by his 
enemies, and covered with dust and blood, Cesar entered his apai-tments; 
the pope raised himself in his bed, gave him the key of the corridor, leading 
to the castle of St. Angelo, and an order to the govenior to receive and 
defend him to the last extremity, and to allow him to quit the fortress 
when he desired. Cesar took his daughters and the youthful Dukes of 
Sermoueta and of Nepi, and led them to the last refuge which remained. 
The same night the pope expired, after a reim of oidy twenty-six days. 
At the moment of his death, at about two in me mom^g, Cesar, who had*^ 
thrown himself upon his bed, heard the door of his room open, and not 
knowing what comd cause this visit, at such an hour, he raised himself 
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upon his side and grasped his sword, but at a glance he recognised his 
nocturnal ^visiter—it was Julian de la Rovere. Ilali' consumed by poison, 
abandoned by hie troops, fallen from his high estate—he, who could do 
nothing for himself, could make a pope! Julian came to purchase his 
votes; Cesar proposed the tenns—they were accepted. Elected pope, 
Julian should aid Cesar to recover his estates; Cesar was to remain ge¬ 
neral of the church; and Francois Marie de la Rovere, Prefect of Rome, 
was to marry one of Cesar’s daughters. Upon these terms Cesar sold lus 
votes to Julian. 

On the 31st of October, 1503, Julian de la Rovere was elected pope; 
and his first care upon his enthronement was to rccal Cesar, who, now 
recovering his health, began also to occupy himself with the recovery of 
his domains and power. In fact, the defeat of his army, his retreat to the 
castle of St. Angelo, where he was now supposed to be confined, had 
already produced great changes in the Romagna. The whole of the towns 
of this extensive district had either revolted or retunied to the sway of 
their former possessors, the citadels excepted, which in aU cases had 
remained faithful to the Duke of Valentinois. Thus it was not the defec¬ 
tion of the towns, which might readily be reconqyiered, that disturbed the 
pope or Cesar, but it was ^e claim of right that Venice had advanced 
towards them ; for, freed from her eternal enemies, the Turks, Venice had 
begun to push her troops towards the Romagna, which she had always 
coveted, and had placed them under the command of Jacobo Venieri, who 
had failed in an attack upon Cesena, owing to the courage of its citizens ; 
but this failure had been compensated by tlie surrender of the fortresses' 
of VaJ de Lamone, Faenza, Firlompopoli, and of Rimini, which Pandolfo 
Malatesta exchanged for the lordship of Citadella, in the territory of 
Padua, and the rank of a Venetian noble. Cesar now proposed to the 
p(^e to make a temporary cession of his estates to him, that thns the 
respect the Venetians bore to the papal authority might save the cities 
from their attacks ; “ hut,” says Guicciardini, “ the pope, in whom ambi¬ 
tion, so natural to sovereigns, had not entirely stifled every feeling of 
probity, declined it, fearing to yield subsequently to the temptation of 
their retention.” Meanwhile, as the danger was urgent, he proposed 
to Cesar to quit Rome, to embark at Ostia, and proceed by sea to Spezzio, 
vhere Michelotto was to join him at the head of one hundred men-at- 
arms and a hundred light horse, the remains of his splendid army, and 
ihence advance by laudato Ferrara and Imola, where once arrived, he 
should sound his battle-cry, so that it should be re-echoed throughout the 
Romagna. It was advice after Cesar’s heart; he instantly accepted it, 
and the resolution was ratified by the decision of the Sacred Collc3ge. 
Cesar felt at last free; once more no anticipated the pleasure of mounting 
his war-horse, and commanding an army in the places where he had. 
already fought; when, upon reaching Ostia, he was overtaken by the 
cardinals of Serrento and Volterra, who now asked in the pope’s name the 
cessi^ of those very fortresses which three days before he had declined. 
It arose from tlie cfrcumstance that the Venetians, having made fresh con¬ 
quests, the pope perceived Cesar’s scheme to be the only one that could arrest 
their further progress. But Cesar now in his turn declined their cession, 
distrustful of this sudden change, and, fearful it nught conceal some snare, 
he declared the pope’s request to be useless, since he trusted to be in the 
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Romaj^a withia eight days. On the following morning, as he stepped 
on board the galley, he was arrested in the pope’s name. For a moment 
he felt that ho was lost; well ac(juaintcd with the process in such cases, 
ho knew how short is the p.'issage from the prison to the tomb; an act so 
much easier in his respect, as certainly, if the pope willed, there was no 
deficiency of pretexts to form a charge against him. But the heart of 
Giulio II. was of a different temperament to his own—sudden in anger, 
but open to clemency ; so that, upon his return to Rome in custody of his 
guards, the irritation caused by his refusal abated, and he was received 
by the pope in his palace with his accustomed courtesy, although it was 
easy to perceive that he was watched. In return for this reception, Cesar 
cfmseiited to the cession of the fortress of Cesena, as a town whicli having 
belonged, should revert to the church; whereupon the pope, placing this 
act, signed by Cesar, in the hands of Pietro Oviedo, he ordered him to go 
and take possession of the fortress in the name of tlie holy see. Pietro 
Oviedo obeyed, and, empowered by this act of cession, he presented him¬ 
self before Don Diego Chignone, a Spanish condottiere, who held the for¬ 
tress in tlie duke’s name ; but, after perusing the paper, Don Chignone 
replied, that knowing his lord and master to be a prisoner,^ it w’ould be 
base for him to obey an order most probably obtained by violence; and 
tliat Vs for the bearer of it he deserved death, for having undertaken so 
disgi’aceful a eommission ; and therefore he ordered his soldiew to seize 
upon Oviedo, and throw him down from the battlements, which order was 
obeyed upon the spot. This act of fidelity proved nearly fatal to Cesar, 
for, upon hearing of the death of his officer, the pope was so excited, that 
for the second time his prisoner gave himself up for lost; he was tlierefore 
the? first to propose terms, which were drawn up as a treaty, and rendered 
valid by a hull. By these Cesar was bound to cede within forty days the 
fortresses of Cesena and of Bertinoro, and to countersign the order for the 
surr<*nder of Forli, and this upon the guarantee of two bankers of Rome, 
who were bound in a sum of fifteen thousand ducats, the amount of the 
expenses wliich the governor alleged had been incurred in the place upon, 
the duke’s account. Upon his part, the pope agreed to conduct Cesar to 
Ostia under the guard only of the Cardinal St. Croix and of two officers, 
who .should set him at liberty upon the completion of liis engagements ; 
but in case of their non-fulfilment, Ce.sar would he reconducted to Rome, 
and confined in the castle of St. Angelo. Still fearing that even after 
tlie cession of the fortresses Giulio II. might violate his promise and detain 
him prisoner, he made application through the Cardinals Borgia and Re- 
molino, who had retired to Naples, for a pass to Gonzalvo de Cordova, 
and two galleys to enable him to rejoin him ; the safeconduct arrived, 
and a courier announced that the galleys would not be long delayed. 
Upon this, and hearing that by the duke’s orders the governors of Cesena 
and of Jkjrtiooro had given up these fortresses to the captains of hb hoU- 
nes.s, the Cardinal St. Croix relaxed by degrees the severity of his restraint, 
and permitted him, aware that he would soon be set at hberty, to go out 
without a guard. Fearful, therefore, of another detention at the. moment 
of his embarkation, he concealed himself in a house beyond the city wklls, 
and at nightfall, mounting a peasant’s horse, ho gained Nettuuo, where, 
hiring a small hark, he set sail for Monte Dragone, and from thence 
reached Naples.. Gonzalvo welcomed him with so much cordiality, tha^ 
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Cesar was deceived, and tbougpht himself safe at last. This confidence 
was redoubled, when, relating lus designs to Gonzalvo, having stated he 
trusted to gain Pisa, and from thence to i)ass into the Romagna, Gonzalvo 
allowed him to enlist at Naples as many soldiers as he desired, promising 
also two galleys to enable him to embark Avith them. .Thus deceived, he 
remained six weeks at Naples, in daily communication with Gonzalvo upon 
his plans. JBut the governor had detained him only to gain time to 
acquaint the King of Spain that his enemy was in his power ; so that, 
confident even to the moment of his embarkation, all his preparations 
made, Cesar returned to the castle to take Icavtj of Gonzalvo. lie received 
him with his usual courtesy, wished him every prosperity, and embraced 
him at parting; but at the gate of the castle, one of Gorizalvo’s officers, 
named Nufio Compejo, nri'ested him in the name of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tliolic. He was immediately carried to prison, hopeless of all aid, for 
the only devoted friend he now had was Michelotto, and he too had betm 
arrested at Pisa by orders of Giulio II. The morning after his arrest, 
27th May, 1504, he was taken on board a galley, which set sail lor Spain, 
where, upon liis disembarkation, he was confined in the castle of Medina- 
del-Campo. Ten years subsequent to this, Gonzalvo, proscribed in his 
turn, avowed at Loxa, upon his death-bed, that tAvo actions of his life then 
burthoned his conscience—the one his treason towards Ferdinand, the 
other his betrayal of Cesar. 

The Duke of Valentinois remained two years in prison, always hoping 
that Louis XII. would reclaim him from liis captors as a peer of France ; 
but the king, paralyzed by the loss of the battle of Garigliano, Avldeh' 
deprived him of the kingdom of Naples, was too much occupied with his 
own to think of the interests of his cousin. He began to despair, Avhen, 
breaking one morning the loaf supplied for his breakfast, he fouml therein 
a file, a phial containing a narcotic liquid, and a note from Micliclotto, to 
acquaint him that having escaped from prison, he had followed him into 
Spain, and was noAv concealed with tlie Count of Beneveiituni, in the ad¬ 
joining village ; he added, that from the next day the count and he wmdd 
await his arrival eA'ery night upon the road from the fortress to the village, 
with three fleet horses, and that therefore it was for him to avail himself of 
the means placed at his disposal. Thus, Avhen the Avorld had abandoned 
the Duke of Romagna, a sbirro was faithful hi misfortune. Freedon; was 
too groat a boon for Cesar to neglect; the same day he used the file upon 
the bars of the window, )vluch opened upon an inner court, and liad soon 
so loosened it, that it required but a slight blow to detach it. Rut, besides 
that this was seventy feet from the ground, the entrance to the court was 
by a private door reseiwed for the gOA'emor, of which he alone had the 
key, which never quitted his possession; here was then the principal 
difficulty. But, prisoner as he was, he had been invariably treated with 
the resTCct due to his rank, dining every day with the commandant, who 
received him at his table with the manners of a noble and courteous gentle¬ 
man^ Don Manuel being also an old captain, hjiving honourably served 
Kin^' Ferdinand, whilst stiU obeying his orders, yet felt a great respect 
for bis prisoner, whose stories of his battles he listened to with pleasure. 
He insisted that Cesar should sup as well as dine at his table, which 
hitherto he had refused fortunately, as, owing to this, he had been enabled 
to obtain the tools supplied by Michelotto. Now it happened on the day 
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they were received, Cesar, going up to his room, made a false step and 
sprained his foot; at the dinner hour he tried to come down, but pretended 
to suffer so much that he gave up the attempt. On the moniitig, not 
being better, the governor visited him as before, but finding his prisoner 
low-spirited and wearied by his solitude, he offered to come and sup with 
him. Cesar accepted this offer very gratefully. It was now for the pri¬ 
soner to act the part of the host; Cesar’s manner was, therefore, animated 
and courteous; ajid the governor, profiting by this circumstance, spoke to 
him upon the subject of his arrest, and .as an old Castilian, for whom 
honour had still its charms, inquired as to the truth of the imputed breach 
of faith of I'erdinaud and Gonzalvo. Cesar showed every willingness to 
explain tlie matter, but indicated by a sign that tlie servants should retire. 
This precaution appeared so natural, that the governor desired them to 
withdraw. Cesar filled Ills glass and tliat of the governor, and proposed 
the health of the king. lie then commenced his naiTative, but hardly had 
he done so ere the eyes of liis host became fixed as by magic, and he fell 
upon the tablt! in a profound sleep.* Upon the return of the servants, 
they found the two guests one upon the other beneath the table ; which 
not being an event sufficiently extraordinaiy to iiiduce tliem to pay axiy 
particular attention to it, they contented themselves by carrying Don 
Manuel to his chamber, and by placing Cesar upon his bed; then closing 
the door with the greatest care, they left the prisoner alone. For a 
moment he remained motionless, as if plunged in the deepest sleep; 
then, as lie heard the stcjis echo in the distance, he raised his head, 
glided from his bed, walked towards the door, slowly it is true, but with¬ 
out appearing to suffer by the injury to his foot; then raising his head 
jiroudly, he seemed to breathe freely for the first time since the depar¬ 
ture of his keepers. There was no time to lose; ho fastened the door as 
firmly witliin as it was secured without; he put out his lamp, opened the 
window, and removed its bars. This done, he took off the bandages from 
his limb, tore the curtains from his ^vindow and from his bed, and cut 
them into strips, adding to this his sheets, table cloth, and napkins. By 
these he formed a kind of rope of about sixty feet in length, with knots at 
intervals, tied it firmly to the bar yet remaining in the window, and then 
descended, grasping it fimily by his feet and hands. He reached its 
extremity without an accident, but as he hung by its last knot he sought 
in vain for the earth with his feet—the rope was too short. His situation, 
was fearful; the darkness of the night rendeivd it impossible for him to 
ascertain the distance from tlie gi’ound, and his fatigue cut off all hopes 
of being able to reaseend. He hesitated for a moment, let the cord go, 
and fell from about fifteen feet to the earth. His peril was too great to 

• The poison of tiie Borgias, according to contemiKiraneous authors, was of tvro 
sorts—the solid and tlie liquid. The first was a kind of white meal, almost impal¬ 
pable, having the taste of sugar, wliich was called cantarelle. Its composition M un¬ 
known. The liquid (according to the accounts given of it) was prepar^ 
singular a manner to be passed over in silence; we hut relate what has been 
written, fetuful tliat modern science may negative the circumstances reep^em A 
hear was made to swallow a strong dose of arsenic ; then, at the moment it DCj^ 
to act, lie was sus^icudcd by his bind feet; convulsions quickly succeeded, wa a 
copious deadly stream of foamVas discharged froni the animal’s throat. It was 
this, collected" in a silver plate, and kept in a bottle hermetically sealed, that fonned 
the liquid iioisou. 
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permit his noticing a few contusions he received; he arose immediately, 
and, guiding himself by the direction of his window, went direct to the 
door opening from the court; here he stopped, a cold sweat stood upon 
his brow, for, whether he had forgotten it in his room or had lost it in his 
fall he knew not—he had not the key. Recollecting liimsclf, he was soon 
convinced that the latter was the only probable cause of its loss; ho there¬ 
fore traversed the court, endeavouring to find the place where it could 
have fallen; but the key was so small, and the night so dark, that he 
almost dispairod of success ; but, nevertheless, as uj)Ou this now depended 
his safety, he redoubled every effort he had made. A door suddenly 
opened, and a patrol advanced, preceded hy torches; he now thought 
escape impossitjle, but, recollecting a cistern wliich was behind him, he 
immediately plunged into it, leaving Ids head only above tlie water, and 
anxiously followed the movements of the soldiers, w'ho j>a8sed within a 
few steps of him, crossed the courtyard, and disappeared tlirough an¬ 
other door. Short as was the interval, Cesar’s eye had espied by the 
light of their torches the key so long desired ; and har<lly had the door 
closed upon the soldiers wlien he was master of his liberty. Halfway 
from the castle to the village two men on horseback, with aiiotlier ready 
saddled, met him ; these were tlie count and Miclielotto ; Cesar grasped 
the hands of both, and immediately galloped towards the frontiers of 
Navarre, which he readied in three days, and where he was warmly 
welcomed by the king, Jean d’Albret, the brother of his wife. From 
Navarre, Cesar had calculated upon passing into France, and thence, 
with the aid of Louis XII., on making an attempt for the recovery of his* 
estates in Italy ; but dmiug his captivity the king bad made peace with 
Ferdinand of Spain; so that upon hearing of his escape, instead of assisting 
him, as he had a right to expect, he deprived him of the duchy of Valcn- 
tinols and of his annuity. But there yet remained to him two huudi’cd 
thousand ducats with the bankers of Genoa; he wrote to desire the trans¬ 
mission to him of this sum, with wliich he hoped to raise some troops in 
Spain and Navarre, and thus to attack Pisa. Five hundred men, tw'O 
hundred thousand ducats, his name, and his sword, were more than was 
requisite still to justify the indulgence of liopc. The bankers denied the 
deposit. Cesar was a.t the mercy of his brotner-iu-law. One of the vas- 
Bais of the King of Navarre had just then revolted; Cesar assumed the 
command of the troops that Jeon d’Albret sent against him, followed by 
Michelotto, the faithful, companion of his prosperity and misfortunes. 
Owing to his comage and excellent arrangements, the Prince Alarino was 
at first defeated; but raU^jang his forces soon after, he renewed the engage¬ 
ment. It was obstinately maintained for nearly four hours, when, towards 
dusk, Cesar wished to decide tlie battle hy charging himself at the head of a 
hundred men-at-anns, against a corps of cavalry, which formed the main 
force of the enemy ; but, to his great surprise, they fled in the direction of 
a little wood, wherein they seemed desirous to take refuge. Cesar pursued 
them m its outskirts, when suddenly they faced about, and three or four 
hmidrld archers rushed from its coverts to their assistance. Cesar’s troops, 
perceiving they had fallen into an ambuscade, immediately fled, and basely 
abandoned their commander. Alone, yet he would not recoil one step; 
he had probably become weary of life, and his heroism was perchance as 
much the result of disgust as comage. Whatever it might proceed from, 
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he defended himself like alien at bay; hut^ pierced with arrows and cross¬ 
bow bolts, his horse fell with him, and rolled over upon his leg. His 
opponents immediately rushed upon him, and one thrusting at him with a 
sharp-pointed spear, pierced Ws corslet, and ran him through the chest. 
Cesar uttered a blasphemy against Heaven, and died. The enemy, how¬ 
ever, owing to the courage of Michelotto, was defeated; but, upon return¬ 
ing to the camp, he heard from those who had deserted Cesar tliat he had 
not suice been seen. Too well assured, from the known courage of his 
master, that he had fallen, he wished to give the last sad proof of his 
attachment, by not leaving his body to wolves and birds of prey. lie 
caused torches to be lighted, and, accompanied by a dozen of those who 
had pursued the cavalry with Cesar to the wood, he comraeneed Ins search 
for his master’s body. On reaching the spot, they found five men lying 
dead side by side; four were yet in their armour, but the fifbh was entirely 
stripped, Michelotto alighted from ids horse, raised the head upon his 
knee, and by the light of the torches recognised the Duke of Romagna. 
Thus fell, on the lOth March, 1507, upon a field of battle now unknown, 
near an obscure village called Viana, and in a miserable skirndsh ■vn.th the 
vassals of a petty prince, he whom MacliiavelH has held up to the respect 
of princes, as a model of address, of policy, and of valour, 

Lucrotia, the beautiful Duchess of FeiTara, died full of years and 
honours, atlored by her subjects as a queen, and addressed by Ariosto 
and Rembo as a goddess. 
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CIIAFl'ER I. 

Towabds the close of the year 1639, a party of horsemen arrived, about 
noon, in a little village at the extremity of Auvergxie, from the Parisian 
side. The country peojde assembled at the noise, and recognised the 
provost of the district and liis attendants. The heat was overpowering, 
the horses were wet with swfeat, the liders were covered with dust, and 
appeared to be retuniing from some important expedition. One of the 
escort, detaching himself fi’om the rest, inquired of an old woman, w’ho 
was spinning at her door, whether there was any inn in the place. Tliis 
woman and the children pointed out to him a sign hanging above a door, 
at the bottom of the only street in the village ; and the party once more 
put itself in motion. Among these horsemen w’as observed a young man 
of noble mien, richly dressed, w'ho appeared to be a prisoner. This dis¬ 
covery redoubled the curiosity of the crowd, and the peasants follow^cd the 
cavalcade to the door of the inn. The landlord came for\vxu*d, cap in 
hand, and the provost demanded of him, with an air of authority, if his 
mJtry town was sufficiently large to accommodate his party, man and 
beastt ■ The host replied, that he had the best wine in the country to offer 
to his tnajesty’s servants, and that there would be no difficulty in collecting 
in the neighbourhood sufficient litter and provender for their horses. The 
provost listened with an air of incredulity to these magnificent promises, 
gave the necessary orders to his followers how {hey should disivose of 
themselves, and dismounted from his horse with a muttered oath, drawTi 
from him by the heat and fatigue. The horsemen placed themselves 
closely round the young man ; one held his stiiTup, and the provost made 
way for Ifirn with deference as he entered the inn. There could be no 
further doubt tliat be Avas a prisoner of importance, and every one began 
■to wonder who he could he. The men asserted that it must have been 
some great crime, for w'Klcli a young gentleman of such quality had been 
permitted to be arrested ; the W'oraen, on the contrary, maintained that it 
was impossible that any one with so noble an air should bo otherwise tlian 
innocent. 

In the interior of the hm all was in an uproar; the assistants hurried 
from cellar to garret, the host swore and despatched his servants to the 
neighbours; while the hostess scolded her daughter, who remained motion¬ 
less at^e window of the little parlour, gazing at the handsome young man. 

Thj^ were two tables in the principal room of the inllage inn. The 
provost went to the one, and gave up fJie other to the soldiers, w'ho left the 
room, one by one, to look to their horses, stabled in a shed in the court¬ 
yard ; he then seated him^lf on a stool, opposite the prisoner, and, 
striking the table with his heavy cane, commenced a conversation with 
Inm. 
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“ Ah!” cried he, with a groan of weariness, “ I ask your pardon, Mon¬ 
sieur le Marquis, for the miserable wine I am compelled to offer you,” 

The young man smiled gaily. 

“ The wine matters not, Mr. Provost,” he answered, “ but I do not 
conceal from you that I regret otir halt; for, however entertained I may 
be with your company, I am in haste to escape from my ridiculous situa¬ 
tion, and anxious to reach our destination, tlie sooner to put a stop to this 
foolish affair.” 

The host’s daughter, who was approaching the table, carrying a pewter 
^K>t, fixed her eyes, at these words, upon the prisoner with a satisfied look, 
which seemed to say, “ I knew that he was innocent.” 

“ However,” continued the marquis, raising his glass to his lips, ** this 
wine is not so bad as you say, Mr. Provost.” 

Then, turning to the young girl, who was staring at his gloves and 
embroidered ruff, he gaily drank her health. 

“ But,” said the provost, who was astonished at this easy indifference, 

I trust you will excuse your poor accommodation for the night.” 

“ What,” said the marquis, “ are we to sleep here?” 

** Sir,” replied the provost, “ we liave sixteen long leagues to ; our 
horses ai-e knocked up; and as for me, I declare to you that I am no better 
than my horse.” 

The marqui.s beat impatiently upon the table, and showed all the signs 
of great vexation. The provost, in the mean time, sighed with pain, 
stretched out his immense boots, and wiped his forehead with his hand¬ 
kerchief. He was big and pursy, with a puffed up face, and not made for 
the endurance of more than ordinary fatigue. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” he continued, “ although your company, to 
return your compliments, is very ap^reeable to me, you cannot doubt that I 
wish to enjoy it upon a better footing. If it is in your power, as you say, 
to deliver yourself from the hands of the law, it is my fervent desire that 
you may soon do so. But I beseech you to consider in what a state w© 
arc. For my part, it is impossible that 1 can continue in the saddle one 
hour longer to-day; and you yourself, are you not oppressed with this 
long ride in such hot weather?” 

I must confess I am,” said the marquis, affecting to let his arms fall 
wearily to his side. 

“ Well, tlien, let us rest here for the night; we will sup, if we can, and 
start again to-morrow, with renewed strength, in the freshness of the 
morning.” * 

“ So let it be then,” replied the marquis ; “ but let us pass the time in 
a creditable way. Here are two pistoles, for these brave fellows to drink 
with. It is but right that they should regale at my expense, since it is 
on ray accoimt they have^o much trouble.” 

He threw two pieces of gold upon the soldiers’ table, who shouted, in. 
chorus, Long live the marquis! ” The prefrost rose, went out to post 
sentinels, and from thence returned to the kitchen, where he ordered 
the best supper that could he obtained. The soldiers procured dice, and 
began playing and drinking. The marquis hummed a tune, cifrling his 
moustache, pirouetting round the room, and looking here and there, un¬ 
observed by them ; then, drawing softly a purse from a ooneealed por^ of 
his dress, as the girl of the house came and went, he threw his arms rcund; 
her neck as if to embrace her, and, sliding ten louis into her hand, he 
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whispered in her ear, ‘‘ The key of the outer door in my chamber, and a 
couple of bottles to the sentinels, will save my life.” 

The girl drew back to the door, and returned an expressive look, seem¬ 
ing to say yes to his request. The provost came in, and two hours 
afterwards the supper was ready. He ate and drank like a man who can 
support fatigue bettor at table than on horseback. The marquis plied 
him with bumpers, and, sleep aiding the fumes of some tolerablj? strong 
wine, he began to nod and half close his eyes : 

“ Morbleu! Monsieur lo Marquis, I cannot believe you to be such a 
great villain as they say; you seem to mo rather to have the air of a good 
fellow.” 

The marquis thought lum quite drimk, and began to coax the girl of 
the house ; but to his great disappointment, when the liour came for him 
to retire, the provost summoned his sergeant, gave him his instnictions in 
a low voice, and declared loudly that he would himself have the honour to 
conduct M. le Marquis to his bedroom, and that he would not go to rest 
until he had rendered him that duty. Accordingly, with tliree of his men 
carrying lights, he accompanied the marquis to his room, and having made 
himself perfectly acquainted with its situation,^he left him with cere¬ 
monious respect. 

The marquis threw himself, hooted as he was, upon his bed, and listened 
to a clock which was striking nine. He heard the noise of the horsemen, 
moving to and fro in the stables and the courtyard. 

In an hour later, however, as every one was fatigued, all had sunk into 
silence. Then the prisoner softly rose, and, groping along, sought upon 
the chimney, the table, and in the pockets of his clothes, for the key wluch 
he expected to find. It was not there. Nevertheless, he could not be 
mistaken in the tender interest of the young g^l; he could not believe 
that she had been making game of him. Tlie marquis's chamber liad a 
window which looked out upon the street, and a door opening upon a crazy 
wooden gallery, which fonned the balcony, and from which tlie staircase 
descended through the most frequented rooms of the house. This gal¬ 
lery extended along the courtyard, at the same height from the ground as 
the window. The marquis’s only alternative, therefore, was to leap either 
from the one or the other, and he remained a long time in doubt which 
course to adopt. He had almost made up his mind to throw himself into 
the street, at the risk of breaking his neck, when a gentle knock was heard 
at the door. He started with joy, and as ho opened it said, “ I am saved.” 
An indistinct shadow glided into the room ; it was the girl, trembling in 
every limb ; she had not the power of uttering a word. The marquis re¬ 
assured her by his caresses. 

“ Ah, sir,” said she, “ I shall die if they discover me.” 

** But,” answered the marqms, “ your fortune is made if you effect my 

“ God is my tritness, that 1 would do so with all my heart; but' I have 
Bttch news-——” 

Sh«{|mQ^ped, overwhelmed with conflicting emotions. The poor |;irl 
Bad dome to him with bare fret, fearful of the noise of her shoes being 
^ard, and was sluvering with cold and terror. 

'^^at is it?” inquired the marquis, impatiently. 

' ^ Before- he went to bed,” continued she, “ me provost ordered my 
laiBer to deliver to him all the keys in the house, and made him swear a 
Bolemti oath that he had (retained none. My father has given him ail: 
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and, more than that, there is a sentinel placed at every door of the house ; 
but they are very tired. I overheard them murmuring’, and I gave them 
more wine you told me.” 

“ They «11 fall asleep,” said the marquis ; “ and, at any rate, it is a 
great pieceaf good fortune that they have granted to my quality the pri¬ 
vilege of bolting me into this room.” 

“ Tht«lis,” said the girl, “ a passage from the garden, leading into 
the fielcl^«ieh is only closed by a gate of no great strength; hut-” 

WUmBs my horse ?” 

In ira|table, doubtless, with the others.” 

I shlllmmp into the yard.” 

You wul kill yourself.” 

So much the better I” 

Ah! Monsieur le Marquis, what can you have done ?” said the girl, 
sadly. 

“ Trifles! hardly any thing ; but for which they will take away my life 
and my honour. I must lose no more time ; I am decided.” 

“ Stay,” cried the rirl, catcliing him by the arm ; “ at one comer of the 
yard there is a large heap of straw, the g^ery runs above it- ** 

Admirable! I shall make less noise, and do myself less injury.” 

He made a step, as if to depart; the young girl, without knowing what 
she did, endeavoured to prevent him, but, disengaging himself from her 
hold, he opened the door of Ids room. The moon was shining brightly 
upon the yard, and not a sound w'as to be heard. He advanced nearly to 
' the end of the wooden balustrade, and discovered the dunghill, which w as 
of considerable height; the girl made the sign of the cross. The marquis 
listened attentively, and, hearing nothing, mounted upon the balustra^. 
He was about to jump, when suddenly deep muttered voices came upon 
his ear. They proceeded from two hoisemeii, who were conversing toge¬ 
ther over a bottle of wine. The marquis held his breath as he regained 
his door, where the girl was waiting upon the threshold. 

“ I told you before that it was not yet time,” said she to him. 

“ Have you a knife?” said the marquis,that I may plant it in the 
throats of tnese rascals.” 

“ Wait, I beseech you, wait one hour, only one hour,” murmured the 
girl, “ and in that time they will be asleep.” 

The hour passed, and the marquis once more opened the door. He 
heard no sound but the distant haying of dogs, in the adjacent countiy, 
brealung the deep silence. He leant over the nalustrade, and distinctly 
saw a soldier lying, with his face to the ground, upon some straw. 

“ Should they awake?” whispered the girl, with emotion. 

At all events, they shall not retake me alive; be calm,” said the 
marquis. 

“ Farewell, then,” said the sobbing gfirl, ** and may heaven protect you!” 

He mounted the balustrade, crouched down for a moment, and dropped 
upon the straw. 

The girl saw him run to the shed, saddle a horse, mount it, pass behind 
the walls of the stable, rush through tlie garden, spur his horse against the 
barrier, overturn it, and gain the (q)en country. 

The poor girl stood transfixed at the end of the ^dlery, with her eys4 
fixed upon the sleeping horseman, ready to disappear at the slightest, 
movement. The noise of the spurs upon the pavement, and the horse’s 

i2 * 
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hoofs at the bottom of the court, had half roused him. lie started up, and, 
fearing some surprise, ran to the stable. His horse was not tliere; the 
marquis, in the haste with which he fled, had taken the first that canie, and 
it happened to be this soldierV. He immediately gave the alarm, and his 
comrades awoke. Running to the prisoner’s room, they found it empty. 
The provost was roused from his bed, confused and irritated. The prisoner 
was gone. The girl, who pretended to have just risen, in conseqdhnce of 
the noise, impeded the preparations, concealed the harness, and, under 
pretext of assisting the horsemen, did every thing in her power ^ delay 
them; nevertheless, in a quarter of an hour the whole troop were in full 
pursuit. The best horses took the lead, and the sentinel, who liad mounted . 
the marquis’s horse, and had the greatest interest in the capture of the 
prisoner, having been the principal cause of his escape, advanced consider¬ 
ably before his companions. lie was followed by the sergeant, equally 
well mounted ; and as they could sec, from the height, by which way he 
had flown, in a few minutes the fugitive, although at a great distance, was 
in view. » 

The marquis, however, lost ground; -•the horse upon which he was 
mounted was the worst in the troop, and he had already pushed it ‘to its 
utmost speed. Turning round, he saw the soldiers within gun-shot of him. 
In vain lie attempted to spur his horse to increased exertion; breathless 
and exhausted, it stumbled and fell. The marquis rolled with it upon the 
ground, but, in the act of falling, ho grasped the saddle, and perceived, for 
the first time, that the holsters were furnished with pistols: he remained 
lying by the horse as if insensible, with a loaded pistorin his hand. The. 
man, who was mounted upon his own valuable steed, ^d who was about 
jtwo hundred paces in advance of his sergeant^ was the first that came up. 
The marquis rose, and, before he had time to make any defence, shot him 
through .the head; the horseman fell, and in an Instant tlic marquis, had 
thrown himself upon his own horse, w-ithout putting his foot in the stirrup, 
spurred it into a gallop, and disappeared likeAn arrow, leaiving the sergeant 
aoout fifty paces behind him thunderstruck at what he saw. 

The rest of the party came up at a gallop, and seeing the soldier lying 
in the road, crigd out that he was taken ;. the provost shouting to them; 
with a stentorian voice, not Co kill him ; but, on reaching the spot, they 
discovered that it was the sergeant endeavouring to succour the unfortunate 
soldier, whose skull was horribly fractured, and who had been killed on 
the spot. 

By this time the marqtfis was out of sight: feariul of a new pursuit, he 
had struck into a cross-way, on which he proceeded for an hour without 
drawing bridle. Having almost cleared Uic boundaries of the district, 
and bemg convinced that, by this time, he was beyond the reach of his 
poorly-mounted pursuers, he resolved to halt, to refresh his horse. He 
was riding' through a narrow path, when he saw a peasant advancing 
towards hii^; throwing him a sous, he inquired of Jbim the way to the 
BourboBnais. The man picked up tlie money, and replied to his question; 
but appWed hardly to know what ho was saying, and gazed earnestly at 
him, with an amazed countenance. The marquis ordered him to pass 
on his way, but the peasant planted himself in the middle of the path, 
and would not move a step. The marquis advanced upon him in a mena¬ 
cing mapner, and asked him how he dared have the insolence to gaze at 
him in jthat manner ? 

The pjOetamt, by way of cveply, pointed to the shoulder and collar of the 
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fugitive, who now observed, for the first time, that his doubIet*was soiled 
witii blood, which, joined to his disordered dress, and the mud witii wlueh- 
he was covered, gave him a sufficiently fiightful appearance. 

“ I know what it is,” said he, “ my servant and myself were separated 
this morning in a rencounter we had with some drunken Germans; and 
whetlier it be that I am a little scratched, or that, in collaring one of the 
I'ascals,* 1 have transferred some of his blood to my own clothes, 1 know 
not, except that this comes of the prank. However, 1 do not feel at all the 
worse.” 

So saying, he affected to laugh heartily. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued he, “ I should have no objection to make 
myself decent; and I am exhausted with thirst and heat; my horse, too, 
is no better off than myself. Can you inform me where 1 can refresh 
myself? ” 

The peasant offered him the use of his own house, which was at no great 
distance. A woman and her children, who were working, discontinued their 
labours, from respect, and went in search of the refreshments he required; 
wine, water, and fruit, together with a large piece of black bread, were 
set l^fore him.' The marquis sponged his doublet, drank a deep draught, 
and calling the people of the house, began to question them with apparent 
indifference. He again obtained information as to the various roads which 
led l;o the JBourboiinais, where he was travelling to take refuge with a re¬ 
lation, the different villages, cross-roads, and distances ; and from speaking 
of the country, the crops, and such matters, he proceeded to inquire if any 
.thing of importance had lately occurred in the neighbotlrhood. 

The peasant replied, That he was astonished there should have been a 
I'eiicountcr upon a road, w'hich was at that time covered with soldiers, who 
were about to make an impe^ant capture.” 

“ Wlio is it ?” inquired the marquis. ^ 

“ Oh!” said the peasant, “ it is a gentleman accused of great crimes.” 

“ What! a gentleman in the hands of justice ?” 

Yes, indeed, and who stands a good chance of losing Ins head !” 

“ What has he done ?” 

■ ** Oh! tlic most abominable tilings! The whole eountiy is in a ferment 
about it.”« * 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“ No, but we have got his description.” 

As this information was rather alarming, the marquis, after having 
asked some further questions the same sort, and thrown some silver to 
the peasant, mounted hb horse, and disappearod in the direction pointed, 
out to him. 

The provost had advanced by this time half a league further, although 
he knew the pursuit to be all but hopeless; he despatched one of tlw 
soldiers with directions that descriptions of the fugitive, and orders for .his 
apprehension, might bd sent to all quarters of the province, 4 md returned 
himself to the villa^ from which he had started. Some of the marquis’s 
kinsmen lived in that neighbourhood, and he thought it probable that he 
would conceal himself with them. The whole village ran out td*meei|; the 
returning party, who were compelled to confess that they had been out¬ 
witted by the handsome prisoner. The country people received this in¬ 
telligence with different feelings, and it occasioned a g^at sensation. The 
provost returned to tiic inn in high ill-humour, striking his ffst on the 
table, and venting his spleen upon every body tjiat came in his way; while 
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the girl of the house, relieved from the most torturing anxiety, could 
hardly conceal her joy. 

The provost threw his papers upon the table, as if to nourish liia 
vexation. 

“ The greatest rascal in the world!” he cried: “ why was I not more 
suspicious I" 

“ He had such a noble air!” said the hostess. 

An infernal villain! Do you know who he is ? He is the Marquis of 
Saint-Maixent.” 

“ The Marquis of Saint-Maixent!" cried she with horror. 

“ Yes,” replied the provost, “ the Marquis of Saint-Maixent, accused, 
and almost convicted, oi uttering false money and of sorcery.” 

«Ahr 

Guilty of the crime of incest!” 

** Good heavens!” 

“ Of having strangled his wife, in order to marry another woman, whoso 
hui^>and he had formed a scheme to assassinate!” 

" The saints preserve us!” 

Every one crossed themselves. 

“ Yes, good people,” continued the furious provost, “ this is the amiable 
ncbleman, who has made his escape from the punishment due to his 
crimes.*’ 

*f And is there no hope of catching him ?” inquired the host. 

“ But little, I fear, if he has taken the road to tlie Bourbonnais, for in 
' that province there are many noblemen of his family, who will not suffer 
him to be retaken.” 

The fugitive, in fact, was no otlier than the Marquis of Saint-Maixent, 
who was accrised of all the enormous crimes laid to his charge by the 
provost, and who, by liia audacious flight, rendered himself once more able 
to take an active part in tlie strange story which wc have yet to relate. 


CHAPTER II. 

A VOBTNiOHT after these events, a horseman rang the bell of the chateau 
de Ih^t-Geran, in the neighbourhood of Moulins. The hour was late, 
aud the inmates did not seem in haste to open the gate. The stranger 
kept the bell in motion, os if he had been master of the chateau, and at 
la^ saw a man running towards him from the bottom of the avenue. The 
servant reconnoitred him tlirough the grate, and beings only able, in the 
dusk of the evening, to distinguish a disordered traveller, with clothes 
covered with mud, a^id no swoi^ inqinred of him what he wanted ? The 
stranger replied coolly, that he wished to sec the Count de Saint-Geran, 
and tha# he was in haste. The servant informed him, that it was im- 
possihle,^apon whirii the strai^^ grew angry. 

« Who are you?” inquired the domestic. 

Fool!” cried the horseman, “ have done with your nonsense. Go to 
M. de Smnt-Geran, and tell that the Marquis of Saint-Maixent, his 
khanBum, wishes to see him ioimediately.” 

wemuit was profus% m his apologies, opened the gate, and then 
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hastened in advance of the marquis. He proceeded to announce his 
arrival to the master of the cliateau. The count -was going to supper 
when thus interrupted ; he immediately rose to receive the marquis, em¬ 
braced him several times, and gave him a most friendly reception. He 
■wished to huiTy him immediately into the supper-room, and to introduce 
liiin to his family; but the marquis pointed out to him the state of his 
dress, and begged to be allowed some few minutes to put himself in order. 
The count conducted him to his apartment, where he made him dress 
himself from head to foot in his clothes, and whilst so doing, they en¬ 
tered into conversation. The marquis told some stoiy, we know not whdt, 
relative to the accusation against him. But whatever it was, the count 
continued to testify great interest in behalf of his kinsman, who found that 
he might calculate upon the chateau de St. Saint-Geran as a place of 
refuge. When he had finished dressing, he followed the count, who in¬ 
troduced him to the countess and the rest of the family. 

It is now necessary that we make our readers acquainted with the 
inmates of the cliateau, and, in order to render the following circumstances 
more intelligible to them> that we should go back to some (arcumstances 
which preceded tlie commencement of our story. 

The Marechal de Saint-Geran, of the noble house of Guiche, and go¬ 
vernor of tlie Bourbonnais, had married Anne de Toumon, by whom he 
had a son, Claude de la Guiche, and a daughter, who married the Manjuis 
de Bouille. On the dcatli of his wife he entered into a second marriage 
with Suzanne aux Bpaules, who in like manner ■was tlie widow of the 
Count de Longaunay, to whom she had given a daughter, Suzanne 4^^ 
I.oiigaunay. 

The marechal and his lady, Suzanne aux Kpaules, for the mutual ed-'ji^ 
vantage of their first children, resolved to make a match between them s 
and, accordingly, Claude de la Guiche, son of the marechal, was married 
to Suzanne de Longaunay. 

This proceeding gave great vexation to the Marchioness de BouiUe, the 
marcchal’s daughter, who was living in seclusion with her mother-in-law; 
besides being, as she said, married to a man who gave her great cause oi 
complaint, and whose only good quality was tliat he was seventy years of 
age. 

The contract of marriage between Claude de la Guiche and Suzanne de 
Longaunay was executed at Rouen, on the 17th of February, 1619; but, 
owing to the extreme youth of Ae bridegroom, who was yet scaroety 
eighteen, he was sent on his travels to Italy. He returned at^ the end ot ■ 
two years ; and had it not been for the want of offspring, their marriage 
would have been, in every point of view, a most happy one. The countess 
was much afflicted on account of this sterility, which threatened the extino- 
tion of a great name and a noble family, ^e made vows and pilgrimagesi' 
consulted physicians and engines; but all in vain. 

The Marechal de Saint-Geran died on ihe 30th of December, 1632, 
of disappointment at not having any descendants firom the marri^e of his 
son. Claude, now Count de Saint-Geran, succeeded his father in the go¬ 
vernment of the Bourbonnais, ^ ^ * 

In the mean time, the Marchioness de Bouilla been separated, by 
divorce, firom the old marquis her husband, and had tak^ up her residence 
at the chateau de Saint-G«ran, very much encouraged by thie restdts of her 
brother’s marriage, whose whole wealth she would suooew to m the event 
of his leaving no other heir, which at present seemed more than probable, ' 
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It was in this state of affairs that the Marquis de Saint-Maixent arrived 
at the chateau. Being young, handsome, lively and agreeable, he found 
great favour in the eyes of the ladies, and even succeeded in pleasing the 
widow of the deceased Maxeehal do Saint-Geran, who was living with her 
cliildren. He soon saw plainly, too, that he and the Marchioness de Bouille 
understood each other. 

The fortime of the Martjuis de Saint-Maixent was much impaired— 
almost ruined, indeed—by dissipation and judicial proceedings. The mar¬ 
chioness was the apparent heiress of the count; he calculated upon the 
speedy death of her husband ; and the life of an old septuagenarian was not 
a Buincient ol^tacle to embarrass the plans of such a man as the marquis. 
He resolved to marry the marchioness, and thus become the wealthiest 
man in the province. 

He began, therefore, to pay her all the attentions in his power, without 
exciting the suspicions of the rest of the family. It was, however, ex¬ 
tremely difficult to make himself understood by the marchioness witliout 
drawing otlier eyes upon him. But she, being already prepossessed by his 
agreeable person, quickly understood him, though the^ had very few op- 
]portimities for confidential intercourse. The countess innocently took part 
m their conversations. Ulie count frequently carried away the marquis to 
hunting parties, and they generally spent the day together. M. de Saint- 
Maixent had not yet said that which every virtuous woman should be deaf 
to ; and in spite of his manoeuvres the intrigue crept but slowly on. 

The countess, notwithstanding the lapse of twenty years, still clung to 
the hoM that her prayers for an heir to her husband’s name would he' 
gprontea to her. She nad confided, with unwearied credulity, in all sorts 
of quacks, who in those days obtained belief even fi*om people of quality. 
At one time she sent for a kind of astrologer from Italy, who, by the use 
of some horrible medicine, almost succeeded in poisoning her, and was 
obliged to fly for refuge to his own country, too happy to escape so easily. 
This aflair drew upon Madame de Saint-(^ran the serious remonstrances 
of her confessor ; till at length, by the assistance of time, she became ac¬ 
customed to the painful conviction that she would never have a cltild, and 
sought consolation in the duties of religion. The count, who treated her 
with unvarying tenderness, had long since given up the hope of an heir, 
and had made his wUl accordingly. The expectations of the marchioness 
were now changed into certainty, and M. de Saint-Maixent, perfectly se¬ 
cure on his part, did not hesitate any longer with regard to his intentions 
respecting Madame de BcSiille. Such was the state of affairs when, about 
the end of November, 1640, the Count of Saint-Geran was compelled, by 
some affiurs of moment, to set off with all speed to Paris. 

Tile countess, who could not endure the thought of being separated 
from her husband, proposed that she should accompany him. The marquis, 
delighted with the opportunity which would leave him almost alone in the 
chateau with Madame de Boti^c, represented the journey to Paris in such 
glowing colours, thateveiy one decided in favour of the plan. The mar- 
chionesAon her part, had been manoeuvring with the same object. It was 
a^edjWerefore, that the c6untess should acxiompany her husband *, and, 
aner a few days of preparation, they departed upon their journey. 

The marqms had now no lietitation in disclosmg his passion to its fullest 
extent, and foimd no difficuliw in securing the hold which he already had 
upon Madame de Bouille. lie af&ctod the most violent love, and slie fully 
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i*esponded to his advances. They escaped the observation of the do¬ 
mestics by long 'aralks, and would orteu pass the whole day in some retired 
comer of the park, or shut up in the apartments of the chateau. But it 
was impossible that these doings should not give rise to certain rumours 
among a whole host of servants j and, accordingly, such rumours soon 
began to circulate. 

'fhe marchioness found it necessary to gain over, by means of bribes, her 
waiting maids, two sisters, of the name of Quinet. She had no great 
difficulty in effecting diis object, for they were both devoted to her person. 
Tliis was the first deg^radation of Madame de Bouill4, and the first step in 
the corruption of her creatures, who from this time became deeply engaged 
in a most infamous conspiracy. There was at the chateau de Saint-Geran 
an upper servant, a pompous, self-copceited personage, with just sufficient 
intelligence to be able to execute a bad action witliout the ability to devise 
one. This man was placed in authority over all the other servants ; ori- 
pnally a poor peasant, whom tlie marechal had taken into his service, he 
had been promoted by the count, step by step, to tlie post of steward, on 
account of his long service in the family. He was thus, in the count^s 
absence, left in charge of the servants and establishment. The marquis 
took this man apart, sounded him cunningly, gave him money, and gained 
him over completely. These several agents undertook to stop the gosnp 
of the servants’ liall; and from that time the lovers were able to carry on 
their intrigue without restraint. 

One evening, as M. de Saint-Maixent and the marchioness were at 
' supper, fete-a-tetey they heard a loud ringing at the gate of the chafeau, 
and presently a noise, to which they did not at first pay much attention. 
In the mean time a courier, who had arrived express from Paris, had 
already dismounted in the courtyard, with a letter from the Count de 
Saint-Geran to the marquis. He was brought into the room, followed 
by nearly the whole establishment. The marquis inquired the meaning of 
the turmoil, and made a sign of dismissal to the crowd of domestics} but 
the courier exclaimed, tlmt M. le Comte had given orders that the letter 
of winch he w'as the bearer should be read to the whole house. The mar¬ 
quis opened it without reply, ran his eye over the contents, and, without 
the least alteration of manner, read it in a distinct and loud voice. The 
count annotmced to his good kinsfolk, and to his whole house, that the 
countess had at length shown the usual symptoms of being enceinte; tibat 
almost immediately upon her arrival at Paris these signs had begun to 
show themselves; and that there remained in ^6 minds of the medical 
men no doubt as to her situation : that, as to himself, he was in the 
greatest joy at this event, which had ever been the height of Ms washes. 
He directed, therefore, that all sorfs of rejoicings should he immediately 
commenced ; informed them that Ms letter would only precede their arrival 
at the chateau by a few days, and that the countess, for greater securily, 
would be conveyed thither in a litter; and concluded by desiring various 
sums of money to be distributed amongst the domestics. 

The servants shouted for joy; the marquis and the marchipness ex- 
clianged but one look, but- that look -was suf^ient to express their feeBngs. 
They contained tliemselves, however, sufficiently to put on the appearance 
of great satisfaction; and the marquis even went so far as to congratulate 
the domestics upon their attachment to their master and mistress. The 
guilty pair, left by themselves, listened gloomily to the noise of fireworks, 
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and sounds of music under the windows. They remained for some time in 
silence, musin? on what they had heard. Their first refiection was, that 
the count and countess were mistaken ; that the symptoms of which he 
wrote were common and insignificant; that it was impossible to suppose 
that any tlnng of the sort should occur after the lapse of twenty years j and, 
in short, that it was a false alarm. 

The next day they walked togetiier in a solitarj' part of the park, and 
discussed tlie chances of their situation. M. de Saint-Malxcnt pointed out 
to the marchioness the enormous loss tliat tins occurrence must occasion 
her j he Uien remarked, that, supposing the news to be true, there were 
still several dangerous stages to be passed tiirough. He trusted that no 
accident would happen to the countess, and that the accouchement might 
be successful. ‘‘ Tnc child may die,’^ said he at last. 

He went on to make some remarks upon the small evil that the loss of 
such a being, without mind, interests, or consequence, would be to the world. 
It was only, he said, an iU-organized piece of matter. “ Yet, why should 
we disturb ourselves?” continued he, impatiently; “ the countess is not 
with child; it is not so—cannot be.” 

A gardener, who was working near them, overheard this part of tlieir 
conversation, but, as they were walking away from him at the time, he was 
unable to hear any thing more. 

A few days after this some servants on horseback appeared at the 
chateau; they had been sent forward by the count, with the Information 
tha4i their master and mistress were only a little way behind. Accord* 
ingly they were quickly followed by the travellers. The countess was in - 
ihel itter, and the coimt on horseback by her side. They were received in 
great triumph : all the peasantry had left their labours, and were rending 
the air with their shouts. The domestics ran out to meet tlieir mistress ; 
the oldest among them wept Vith joy at seeing the count so happy, and at 
the thought that his noble qualities would now be per^ietuatcd in his heir. 
The Marquis de Saint-Maixent and Madame de Bouill^ did their best to 
assume the appearance of the joy which animated every one else. 

, The widow of the deceased Marechal de Salnt-Geran hastened to the 
chateau the same day; and she, who had expressed the greatest doubts of 
the inteUigeoce, became now fully convinced of its truth. The count and lus 
wife wore very much beloved in the province : this event caused, therefore, 
general satisfaction, particularly in those numerous fiunilies who were 
attached to them by the ties of blood. During the two or three following 
days upwards of twenty kdies of quality arrived, in all haste, upon a visit 
to the chateau, to show how much they were interested in the condition of 
the countess. The usual symptoms had now become so manifest, that no 
remainipg doubt could be felt in the minds of any one, and the country 
{diysiclana were perfectly agreed in opimon. The count retained one of 
these phyricians at the chateau, and consulted with the Marquis de Saint- 
Maixent about procuring an experienced midwife, who, he also intended, 
redde in the chateau. The count’s mother, who was to give a name 
IIq the Aild, Ordered the most expensive and magnificent presents to be 
prmaief.* 

The marchioness, in the mean time, had stifled her vexation; and, 
amongst p^ple who were blinded by their own joy, none perceived the 
feelings which preyed on her poind. She doily saw the marquis, who only 
augmented her dmppointment and irritation by repeating that the count 
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and countess were enjoying her misfortune, and by insmuatlng that this 
expected birth was a mere fabrication, invented in order to dMaherit her. 
lie had begun, as usual in such cases, b;^ corrupting the marchioness’s 
mind, and gradually making her familiar with the idea of crime. 

The marquis was one of those libertines, happily so rare in those times 
(which, after all, were not so bad as they have been called), who could turn 
the last discoveries in science to the accoimt of atheism. It b wortli^ of 
remark, that all tlie great criminals of that time, Saint-Croix for OKample, 
and Exili, the atrocious poisoners, were also the greatest free-thinkers, and 
had outstripped the most learned men of the day in the study of philbsopfay, 
as well as in the science of physics, from which they acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the composition of tneir poisons. Passion, interest, and hate, 
struggled in favour of the marquis in the breast of Madame de BouUle ; 
and she consented to all that he required of her. 

The Marquis de Saint-Maixent had a man in his service, crafty, bold, 
and dexterous, whom he had sent for from his estates ; a confidential ser¬ 
vant, quite worthy of such a master. This man he had despatched on some 
business in the neighbourhood of Saint-Geran. 

One evening, as the marquis was going to bed, the man returned from 
one of lus expeditions, came into his apartment, and putting a paper in 
his hand, on wnich were written some names of places and persons, inmnned 
him that he had discovered the object of his search. 

The next morning, at day-break, the marquis had two of biS horsM 
saddled, pretending that an affair of importance called him home. Leaving 
•word that he would be absent for three or four days, and begging that his 
apologies might be g^ven to tlie count, he set off at full speed, followed by 
Ills servant. That night they slept at a small inn, on the road to Auver^e^ 
in order to mislead people who might recognize them; then, traveUing 
cross roads, they arrived in two days at a large town in quite a 
different direction. 

In the outskirts of this town there resided a woman, who exercised the 
profession of a midwife, but who, it was said, had mysterious and mfamotis 
secrets, which she made known to such persons as would pay her well for 
the information. At any rate, she made a large profit from the infiaenoe 
winch her art gave her over credulous people. She professed to cure the, 
cruels, prepared philters, and love potions, managed intr^es, and even 
practised sorcery for the country-people about. She had, however, ma¬ 
naged so well, that her real <diaracter was but littie known, except by 
those unfortunate persons who were as mudb interested in the preservation 
of her secrets as herself; and as her assistance was never given, except f<HP 
a stipulated sum of money, she lived in tolerable prosperity, in a house 
which belonged to herself, and of which, as being more convenient for her 
proceedings, she was the only inmate. Moreover, she enjoyed a good 
reputation in her trade, and was held in great regard by many p^aons of 
high quality. The name of this woman was Louise Goillard. 

As she was sitting alone one evening, she heard a violent kn^king at 
her door. Accustomed to receive guests at all hours of the ^ght, she 
took up her lamp and opened the door witfiout hesitation. An armed 
man burst into the room, apparently in great agitation, Louies was so 
startled and terrified by this apparition, that she fell into a chair: it was 
the Marquis de Saint-Maixent. 
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Compose yourself, my good woman,” said the stranger, interrupting 
her as she was about to speak ; be calm, I pray you, it is not you, but 1 
who should be agitated. I am no malefactor; and instead of your having 
any thing to fear from me, I am come to request your assistance.” 

He threw his cloak into a corner, unbuckled liis belt, and laid aside his 
sword, then dropping wearily into a chair, he requested permission to take 
some repose. 

The marquis wore a travelling dress, and although he did not make 
himself known, Louise Goillard saw at a glance that he was far from being 
what she had at first believed ; that he was, on the contrary, a gentleman 
of quality whom her good fortune had brought there. 

“ I pray you to pardon me,” said she, “ a mistrust, ■which did you 
injustice. Your entrance was so sudden, that I had not time to see whom T 
had the honour of receiving. My house stands in a solitary situation, 1 
am alone, and there are people who would take advantage of these things 
to ruin a poor lone woman, who has no need of additional misfortunes— 
times are so bad. You seem faint—shall 1 bring you a little wine?” 

“ Let me have only a glass of water.” 

Louise Goillard stepped into another room, and returned with water. 

The marquis having put it to his lips, atid seemed to drink, said “ T 
am come from a great distance, upon a matter of the utmost importance, 
and reckon upon your assistance.” 

He felt in his pocket, and drew from it a purse, which he passed to and 
&o in his hands. 

First,” continued he, “ I shall require you to swear that you will' 
observe the strictest secrecy.” 

“ It is not necessary with us,” said Louise Goillard, “ in Our business it 
is always the first condition.” 

I must have, however, stronger guarantees—I must have your oath 
that you will reveal to no one what I am about to tell you.” 

“ I-give you ray word, since you require it; but once again, it is un¬ 
necessary—you do not know me,” 

Consider that the matters of which I am about to speak are most 
important, that it is as if I were placing my life in your hands; and 
that 1 would sooner sacrifice my own life a thousand times, than that this 
secret should be revealed to any one.” 

“ And you will please also to consider,” calmly replied the woman, 
“ that we ourselves nave the greatest interest in the preservation of the 
secrets intrusted to us; thUt one indiscretion may lose us the confidence of 
our employers, and in some cases, perhaps——you may proceed without 
hesitation.” 

The marquis, much encouraged by her apparent sincerity, consented. 

“ I know you to be a veiy skilful woman.*' 

“ In your sendee I should ndsh to prove so.” 

“ That you have carried the study of your art as far as possible.” 

“ Yoirhave, |)erhap8, overrated the merits of your humble servant.” 

“ An^hat, m your labours, you have discovered the means of knowing 
the fiiture.” 

“ In that you are mistaken.” 

“ I have b^n told it as true.” 

“ You have been deceived.” 
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“ Why should you deny it ? Do you already refuse to be of use to 
me ?’* 

Louise Goillard held out on this point for a long time ; she could not 
believe that a man of his quality could give credence to her powers of 
prophecy, which she only professed to the common people and rich 
farmers ; but the marquis appeared so serious, that she knew not what 
to tliink. 

“ Listen,” said he, “ it is useless to attempt to deceive me—I know all. 
Be calm; we play a game with a thousand to one in your favour ; and, 
besides, here is sometliing, in the mean time, to make up to you for my 
importunities.” 

He laid a pile of gold upon the table. The woman feebly admitted 
that she occasionally made trials of astrolo^cal combinations, but that thepr 
did not always succeed, and that she had been led on so far solely by their 
connexion with the phenomena of her art. The secret of her nefarious 
practices was thus forced in its first iutrenchments.* 

“ Jf it is so,” replied the marquis, “ you must be already aware of my 
situation. You must already know that, hurried away by bhnd and ardent 
passion, I have betrayed the confidence of an old genueman of <]^uality, 
violated the laws of hospitality, by seducing his daughter, in his own 
house—that tilings are now come to extremity with me, and that this 
young lady, whom I love to distraction, being in a state which cannot 
longer be concealed, is on the point of losing her life and honour by tlie 
discovery of her fault, which indeed is mine.” 

• The woman answered, that nothing could be foreseen respecting any 
one, saving by particular interrogations ; and to produce effect upon the 
marqtiis, she brought into the room a kind of box, covered with ciphers 
and strange-looking emblems. She opened it, and having combined some 
figures wluch it contained, said that it was quite true, and that the mar* 
quis’s situation was most unfortunate. With the view of frightening him, 
she told him that he was threatened with still greater misfortunes, but 
observed that it would be easy to foresee and counteract these events, by 
means of consultations. 

“ Madam,” answered the marquis, “ there is but one thing upon earth 
that I dread—it is the dishonour of the woman whom I love. Have you 
no meaus of remedying the usual embarrassments of an accouchement?” 

“ I know of none,” said the matron. 

The yoimg lady has managed to conceal her rituation, and might lie 
in secretly.” * 

“ She has already endangered her life; and I will not consent, for fear 
of accident, to have any hand in this matter.” 

“ Is it not possible,” said the marquis, ** to have an accouchement 
without suffering?” 

“ As to that, I know notliing about it. T would never think of any 
method which might thwart the designs of nature.” 

“ You deceive mej you do know such a method—^you employed it upon 
a person whose name i could give you.” 

“ Who has dared thus to ti^uce me in this way? In all my operations 
I am guided entirely by the decisions of the faculty. God forbid that I 
should be stoned by all the doctors in the country, or driven, perhaps, out 
of France.” 
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“ Will you leave me, then, to despair? If I were capable of making a 
bad use of your secrets, I might do so already, for I know them. In 
heaven’s name, do not dissemble any longer, but tell me how it is possible 
to prevent the pains of delivery? Do you wish more money? Here it is.” 

He laid some pieces of gold upon the table. 

“ Stay,” said the matron, there is indeed a method, of which I am 
the discoverer, and which, although never tried upon any one, I believe to 
be effectual.” 

But if you have never yet used it, may it not be dangerous and hazard 
the life of the woman I love?” 

“ When I say never, I am wrong; I have used it once, and with com¬ 
plete success. Be calm.” 

Ah!” cried the marquis, “ I shall ever be grateful to you! But,” 
continued he, “ might it not be possible to prevent the accouchement 
altogether, and to cause the immediate disappearance of every symptom?” 

** Sir, it is a great crime that you are talkmg of.” 

“ Alas!” answered the marquis, as if speaking to himself in a paroxysm 
of grief, “ I would rather deprive myself of a chUd, the pledge of our 
love, than introduce into the world an unfortunate being, who most likely 
would be its mother's destroyer.” 

“ For the love of God, sir, speak no more of it; it is a horrible sin even 
to think of such a thing!” 

** What! then, is it better to be the means of destroying two persons, 
and throwing, perhaps, a whole family into despair? Oh! madam, I im- 
{dore you to save us from this misery!” ' 

The marquis hid his face in his hands, and sobbed as though he wore 
weeping violently. 

** Your despair has moved me deeply,” said the matron ; ** but consider 
that for a woman like me to be engaged in such a thing is as much as my 
life is worth!” 

“ Why do you talk of your life ? Are not oter secret, and ora* safety, 
our honour involved ? Nothing could reach you till after the death and 
diriionour of all I hold dear in the world.” 

In that case, perhaps, 1 can; but it will be necessary to forearm me 
•gainst the annoyances of the law, and to insure me, if necessary, an 
easy escape from tne kingdom.” 

“ Let not that tro&ble you; take my fortune—^tako my life!” And he 
threw the whole purse on the table. 

** In that case, and solely to save you firom the great danger in which 1 
see you are, I consent to provide you with a beverage, and some instruc¬ 
tions, which will immediately deliver the lady from her burden. It will 
be necessary to use the strictest pirecauticms, and that she study exactly 
the directions which I am about to give you. My God ! nothing but the 

deiqterate emergency in wMch you are placed could induce me to- 

Btay!” 

She ^k a flask from a cupboard, and continued: 

is a liquor which has never yet failed in eflFect.” 

AJ^ madam, you will save our honour, which is dearer to us than our 
lives 1 But this is not sufficient; tell me how and in what quantities this 
Equer mwt he administered.^* 

« On the first day,” replied tlie midwife, “ the patient must take one 
spotiiuful; mi tile second, two; on the third—»—” 
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“ I shall never remember all that: write me this prescription, I beg you, 
in my pocket-book.” 

The midwife hesitated a moment, but, as the pocket-book was opened, 
a bank-note for five hundred francs fell to tlie ground ; the marquis picked 
it up and presented it to her. 

“ Take it,” said he, “ it is not worth the trouble of putting back.” 

This last gift was so magnificent, that any suspicions which yet remained 
in the mind of the midwife were removed, and she wrote the prescription 
in the marquis’s pocket-book. 

The marquis put the flask in his pocket, took the pocket-book from her 
hand, examined it to see if the instructions were complete, and then turned 
to the midwife with a diabolical smile. 

At last,” cried he, “ I have you! ” 

What mean you, sir ?” inquired the astonished woman. 

“ I mean,” continued the marquis, “ that you are an infamous witch, 
and a vile poisoner. I mean that I have here the proof of your guilt, and 
that you will either do what I command you, or perish at the stake.” 

“ Mercy! mercy I” cried the woman, falling at his feet. 

“ My mercy rests with yourself,” calmly replied the marquis. 

“ Speak ! what must 1 do ?” inquired toe midwife : “ I am prepared for 
every thing.” 

“ Listen, then ; it is now my turn to tell my secrets—^but I shall be 
careful not to write them.” 

“ Say on, sir; you shall have no reason to complain of my devotion.” 

’ “ Sit down, then, and hear what I have to say.” 

The woman rose from her knees, and threw herself into a chair. 

** So, then, I see that you understand me,” said the marquis. ** The 
prison, the torture, and toe stake, or three times as much gold as I have 
already given you ;—in short, your destruction or prosperity for the rest 
of your life.” 

The midwife’s eyes recovered their brightness, and she bent her head, as 
if to signify that she was lus, body and soul. 

“ There is,” continued the marquis, fixing his piercing look i^n the 
poor woman,—“ there is, in a chateau about three leagues from hence, a 
lady of quality, now some months gone with child. The birtk of this child 
is hateful to me. You will have tfe charge of the accouchement. I wfll tell 
you what you must do, and you will do whatever I tell you. It is neces¬ 
sary to set out this very night. You will accomj^any me. I have horses 
waiting within a short distance of this house, and I will leave you at a 
place where you will wait my orders. You shall be informed when the 
time of your service arrives, and in the meantime shall want for no comfort 
that money can procure.” 

“ I am ready,” answered the midwife, briefly. 

“ You will obey me in every thing ?” 

«I wUl.” 

** Let us gOf then.” 

She asked only for time to pack up a few neoessaries ; put some things 
in order, locked ner doors, and qmtted the house with the marquis. A 

3 uarter of an hour afterwards they were galloping along, in toe middle of 
;ie night, without her knowing where the marquis wajS taking her. 

The marquis returned to toe chateau three days afterward, and found 
toe count’s fomily as he had left them; that is to say, in the utmost ex- 
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citement of hope and impatience for the delivery of the countess. He apo¬ 
logised for his sudden departure, alleging the importance of the business 
which occasioned it. While speaking of his journey, at dinner, he related 
the sensation which had been caused in the place Irom wliich he had re¬ 
turned, by a surprising event, of which he had almost been an eye-witness. 
A lady of quality was suddenly taken with the pains of labour. All the 
skill of the doctors was at fault; the lady was about to perish; when at last, 
in despair, they ordered a woman, who was much thought of in the country 
among the peasants, but who was little known among the higher orders, to 
be sent for. This woman presented herself modestly before them, mistrustful 
of herself. From her first remedies the pains ceased, as if by magic, and in 
a few hours the mother was happily delivered of a most beautiful child; but, 
immediately upon its birth, she was seized with a violent fever, which almost 
brought her to the grave. It was then resolved to call in physicians, in 
opposition to tlie wish of the master of the house, who placed great confi¬ 
dence in the woman. Their treatment only increased the fever. Recourse 
was again had to the midwife, and in three weeks the lady was miracu¬ 
lously restored to bealtli. “ This occurrence,” continued the marquis, 
“ has confiimed the woman’s reputation so completely, that nothing is 
now spoken of in the town and its neighbourhood but her wonderful 
abUity.” 

Tins stoiy called to the minds of the company the condition of the 
countess. Her mother-in-law remarked, that they were too apt wrong¬ 
fully to despise these humble country practitioners, and that perhaps ex¬ 
perience and sound sense discovered secrets to them, which study and 
pride denied to the members of the faculty. The count agreed in this re¬ 
mark, and exclaimed that he would seek a midwife who should resemble 
the woman of whom they spoke. After this the subject was dropped, the 
marquis being the first to change the conversation ; he was satisfied with 
having thus, without apparent design, sown the first seeds of his project. 

After dinner the company walked upon the terrace. The count’s mo¬ 
ther, not being able to walk, owing to her great age. sat down on a bench, 
with the countess and Madame de Bouille. The count and M. de Saint- 
Maixent continued walking together for a long time. The marquis natu¬ 
rally inquired! whether all had gone on well, and if Madame de Saint- 
Geran had had any increase of indisposition during his absence; for her ap¬ 
proaching accouchement had become the most engrossing subject in the 
family. By this inquiry tlie conversation returned to its former channel. 

“ A-pn^os,” said the ‘count, “ you talked, very opportunely, of a skilful 
midwife; would it not be possible to have her here?” 

“ I certainly think,” answered the marquis, “ that you could not choose 
better, and that in this neighbourhood there are none who can compare 
with her.” 


** I have a great mind to send for her immediately, and to retain her, 
from tliis time, in the service of the countess, by having her here before 
her assbtance is required. Blie would the better understand the countess’s 
consl^titfoh. Do you knew where she is to be found ?” 

“ Le* me see,” said the marquis; “ she lives in some village, but I can- 
'»ot remember where it is.” 


Do you recollect her name?” 

“ Hai^y; I^txise Boyard, I think, or Polliard; I do not know wliich.” 
“ Howl hate you not even retained the name in your memory?” 
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“ I heard the story, and that is all. Who the devil can remember a 
name which passes in at one ear and out at the other?” 

“ What! Had you, then, no thoup^ht of the countess?” 

“ It is so far from hence; I never imagined you would wish to engage 
this w'oman. I thought you were already provided.” 

“ llow can she be discovered?” 

“ Easily enough; I have a seiwant who knows every comer of the 
country, who will not fail in discovering her; if you wish it, I will send 
him in seareli of the woman.” 

“ If 1 wish it, do you ask? Certainly, this moment!” 

Tlie same evening the servant received liis commission, the instructions 
of the count, and, above all, those of liis master, and set off. Of course 
ho had not for to go in search of liis object, but he remained purposely 
away for three days, at the end of which time Louise Goillard was in¬ 
stalled in the chateau. 

She W.TS a woman of a plain and simple appearance, and quickly gained 
the confidence of every body. The machinations of tlie marquis and o£ 
Madame dc EouiUe seemed noAv to be in the way .of success, wdien an 
accident ocemTed, which had almost rendered them useless, and which, 
by nearly causing a groat misfortune, would have had tlie ejffect of averting 
a great crime. 

The countess, in going to her apartment, entangled her foot in a carpet, 
and fell heavily uj)on the floor. Alarmed by the cries of a servant, who 
had witnessed the accident, the whole household assembled. The countess 
Vas carried to bed, and aU was dismay and terror. This accidciit, however, 
had no bad coiisecjuences, and only occasioned new visits from the neigh¬ 
bours, to prove once more their interest in her welfare. This took place 
towards the end of the seventh mouth. 

At last tile time of'the countess’s confinemout approached. Ever^ 
tiling had long since behii prepared for the expected birth. The marqtus 
had einplf)ycd the interval in dissipating the scruples of JMailame de 
Boullle. lie saiv, too, Louise Goillard several times privately, and gave 
her instructions; but he knew, moreover, that the corruption of the steward 
Baulicu was necessary to his plans. Baulieu was already wavering from, 
tlic jn-eseiits he had received; a large sum of money, and larger promises, 
did the rest. Tlie marchioness, in the mean time, by the instigation of 
M. de Siiint-Malvcnt, was labouring to induce her maids, the sisters 
Quinet, to giA'c their assistance to the abomiuablq^ project. Thus this ex¬ 
cellent family were entirely surrounded by plots and conspiracies, earned 
on by those vvliom they most loved and trusted. The conspirators, thug 
prepared, impatiently waited their time. 

On the 16th of August, 1641, the Countess of Saint-Geran was taken 
with the pains of labour, in the chapel of the chateau, where she had beeii 
attending mass. She was carried to her room before its conclusion. The 
pains continued with tlie most frightful paroxysms. The count, in tears, 
listened to the agonised cries of his wife. Many persons were spectators 
of the scene. The two daughters of the marechol’s widow by hei* seqpnd 
marriage, one of whom, aged sixteen, was afterwards married to the 
Due de Ventadour, and appeared at the trial, had wished to be present on 
an occasion of such deep interest to this noble family. Besides these, 
there were Madame de Saltg^ny, sister of the deceased Marshal de Saint* 
Geran, the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, and the ij^chioness de Bouill6. 

K 
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As it became evident that the pains increased witliout result, that the 
case was most dangerous, and that the countess was in a precarious state, 
expresses were sent to the neighbouring parish churches, to offer up 
prayers for the mother and child. At Moidins the holy sacrament was 
exposed in the churches. 

Tlie midwfe alone attended the countess in her labour. She had 
pretended that, from this arrangement, she would he more at ease; 
her slightest wish was eagerly obeyed. The c‘ountess did not speak a 
word, and only interrupted the dismal silence by the most heart-rending , 
cries. Suddenly Madame de Bouille, who pretended to he busily occupied, 
remarked, that the large company present disturbed the countess, and 
taking upon herself an air of authority, authorized by seeming tenderness, 
she requested that every one should retire from the patient’s bedside, ex¬ 
cepting those who were absolutely necessary for her attendance, and, that 
no one might imagine themselves excepted, she trusted that the count’s 
mother would set the example. The count was thus drawn away from 
the melancholy scene, and every one followed the old lady from the sick¬ 
room. Even the countess’s two waiting-maids were not permitted to 
remain, but were provided with employment elsewhere. It was repre¬ 
sented as a cause for their removal, that two young girls, tlic eldest hardly 
fifteen, ought not to he present on such an occasion. The only persons 
that remained, therefore, were the Marchioness de Bouille, the midwife, 
and the two sisters Quinet; and the poor countess was thus left in the 
hands of her most deadly enemies. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening ; the pains continued unabated. 
The count and his mother sent every minute for the latest iutcUigeuce, to 
which the answer, that all was well, and that in a short time their hopes 
would be fulfilled, was invariably returned; hut the entrance to the 
chamber was forbidden to all the domestics. 

Three hours later, the midwife declared, tiiat the coimtess could not 
hold out without procuring some repose. She made her swallow a liquid, 
which she poured into her mouth by spoonfuls. Immediately affceiwards 
the countess fell into so deep a sleep, that she appeared as if dead. The 
youngest of the Quincts, believing they were about to murder her, hegau 
to cry in a comer of the room, but Madame de Bouille brought her to 
reason. 

During this fearful night, a shadowy figure glided tlirough the cor¬ 
ridors, sUently crossed the saloons, came as far as Uxe door of the sick 
room, and spoke in low tones to the midwife and the marchioness. It 
was the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, who gave his orders, encouraged his 
people, watched every point of his ploi^ and was all the while a j)rey to 
those pangs which must accompany the perpetration of a great crime. 

Owing to her great age, ihe count’s mother was persuaded to take some 
repose. The count sat up, exhausted wth fatigue, in a room within a few 
steps from the place where a set of fiends were working the ruin of all he 
held tn(^t dear. 

The jpuntess, while in this state of lethargy, was, tinconsciously to her- 
srif, delivered of a boy, who thus fell, upon entering the world, into the 
hands of liis enemies, without his mother ever having tlie means of de¬ 
fending him, by cries or teairs. The door was opened, and a man, who 
had been waiting, entered the room; it was the steward Baulieu. The 
midwifi^ under pretence of pacing Ihe first attentions to the dhild, had 
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turned aside with it into a comer. Baulieu observ’cd one of her move¬ 
ments, and throwing himself upon her, held her hand. Tlie wretched 
woman attempted to force her fingers into its skull. He .snatched the 
poor infant from her arms; but, all liis life, the count’s son bore the marks 
of her violence. The IVIarcliioness de Bouille, porhap.s, had not been able 
to resolve upon permitting her to commit so gri'at a crime, but we tbink it 
more likely that the steward prevented it by the orders of M. de Sriint- 
Maixent. The probability is that the manjuis, doubting tbe fulfilment 
of the promise which Madame de Bouille had made to marry him after 
the death of her husband, wished to preserve this child, as a means of 
compelling her to keep her word, by bia having the power of threatening 
her with its production in the event of her proving false to him. At least, 
there are no other apparent reasons for a n»an of his character taking so 
much care of hi.s victim. 

Baulieu having snatched the child, put it into a basket, hid it under his 
cloak, and went in search of the marquis with his prey. They consulted 
together for some time, after ’which the steward wont out by a side gate, 
wliich opened upon the moat of the chateau; from thence he crossed a 
terrace, and over a bridge, which led into the park. Tliis park had 
twelve gates, to all of whicli he had the ke) s. lie mounted a good horse, 
whi<‘]i he had in readiness hidden behind a wall, and went off at full 
gallo]). 

The same day he passed through the village of Escherolles, about a 
league from Saiiit-Geraii, where he stopped at the house of a nurse, a 
Voman of the name of Claude, hy trade a glover, who suckled the child; 
but tb<» steward, not daring to prolong liis stay in a vilhige so near Saint- 
Cieraii, cross(Kl the river Allier at the Port de la Chaise; and having once 
more dismounted at the house of one Boucaud, where the mistress of the 
house again gave the child its jaourishmont, he jnirsued liis w'ay to’wards 
Amergne. 

'rhe weather was excessively hot, tbe horse was worn out, and the 
child seemed uneasy. A carrier happened to pass, who was on his way to 
Biom. This man’s name was Paul Boithion; he was the ordinary carrier 
on this road. Baulieu made a bargain with biin, to convey the child in 
his cart, into which he himself mounted, holding it in his arms. The 
horse followed, tied up behind. 

In the conversation which he had with tins man, Baulieu began to 
inform him, that he should not take so much care of the child, if he did 
not belong to the first family in the Bonrbonnais. He arrived about 
noon at the vilLage of Ch6. The mistress of the house where they stopped, 
who had nm'sh’ngs of her own, consented to give a little of her milk to 
the poor infant, who was covered with blood; she warmed some water, 
washed its head and feet, and dressed it properly. 

The carrier took them with him as far as Rioin. Arrived there, Baulieu 
got rid of him, and making a false appointment -with him, turned hia 
horse’s head in the direction of the abbey de Lavoino, and arrived at the 
village of Descoutaux, in the mountains between Lavoine and* Thiers. 
In that place the Marchioness de Bouille had a chateau, to which she was 
in the habit of retiring from time to time. At Descoutaux ihe child was 
nursed by a woman of the name of Gabrielle Moinot, it was arranged, 
was to receive her payment a month in advance; however, it remained 
under her charge o^y seven or eight days, owfug to her ^ing refused 
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the name of tlie fatlier or rnotlier, or any place to which she mif^hfc address 
herself, to give intelligence of her foster-child. Tliis woman having 
spread this story about, no otlier nurse could be found to take charge of 
the infatjt. It was, therefore, removed fi’om the village of Dcscoutaux. 
The persons who earned it away took the road to Burgundy; and, as 
they. passed through a comitry covered with wood, all further traces of 
them were lost. 

These details wore afterwards pi-oved by the nurses, the carrier, and other 
persons, who were witnesses at the trial. We relate them so minutely, 
because they were of gi'eat importance in the cndenco. In the accounts 
of this case, from which wo have gathered our facts, it has not been told 
how the stew£u:d’s absence was accounted for at the chateau; but the inar- 
quis, doubtless, was provided with a sufficient pretext. 

The lethargy of the countess continued until daybreak. She woke 
very weak, but in a state of comfort, which convinced her she was cased 
of her burden. Her drst w'ords were of her child. She wished to sec 
and to embrace him, and inquired where he w'as? The midwife answered 
her with the gi*eatest coolness, so much so, that the maids, who were there, 
were compelled to tnni away, astounded at her effrontery, that no ae--^ 
couchement had taken place. The countess asserted the contrary, iind' as 
she appeared greatly excited, the midwife, to calm her, assured her that 
the delivery would not be much longer dtilayed, and that, to judge from the 
syrtiptoms which had taken place during the night, she vrould most likely , 
have a boy. This promise comforted tlie count and his mother, but 
failed in convincing the countess, who declared positively that her child 
was already bom. 

Tlie same morning a servant maid met a female descending to the 
brink of tlic moat of the chateau, carrying a parcel in her arms. She 
recognised the midwife, and inquii'cd of her wluit she was carrying, and 
where she was going so early? She answered, that the girl wsis very ■ 
curious, and that it contained nothing of corisoquenee ; but jjretcuding to 
be angry with this reply, the girl opened one of the ends of the pared, 
before the midwife had time to prevent her, and discovered several cloths, 
all covered with blood. 

Madame has, then, been brought to bed?” said she to the midwife. 

“ No!’’ answered slie hastily, “ no such thing!” 

“How can that he?” continued the servant, persisting, “since Ma¬ 
dame de Bouille, who Avas i)resent, has said so.” ^ 

“ If slie has said so,” answered the midAvife, quite confounded, “ she 
has a very long tongue.” 

This girls evidence aa’OS afterwards one of the principal causes of the 
conviction of the criminals. 

The irritation of the countess increased next day. She insisted, 
with cries and tears, that they Avould at least tell her, what had be¬ 
come of her 'cliild, still asserting that she knew she was not mistaken 
in saying that she had been dehvered. The midAvife answered coldly, 
that “ tip iicAv moon was unfavourable to child-birth, and that they 
would have to wait its waning,—a more propitious period.” 

The opinions of sick people are not generally received with great con¬ 
fidence j nevertheless, the firmness of the countess would have, sooner or 
later, convinced every one, had not the count’s mother remembered that, 
on one occasion of her beiifg enceinte, towards the end of the ninth month, 
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she too had sho^m all the symptoms of immediate confinement, although 
it did not take place till six weeks afterwards. 

Tills information restored some confitienoe. The marquis and Madame 
do Bouilli* did all they could to make the family rest satisfied with it; hut 
the countess continued to resist, and her continued transports of grief and 
agitation ]>roduced the utmost alarm. 

^J’he midwife, wlio no longer liiicw how^ to gain time, and was losing 
all hope, from the steadiness of Madame do Saint-Geran in her assertion, 
now resolved in her terror to destroy her. iSlic persuaded the family that, 
in the p'ccuiiar situation of the countess, some violent exercise was neces¬ 
sary, and advised the- countess to submit to it. The countess, still firm in 
her opinion, i-efused to coneodo to this advice; but tlio count, his mother, 
and the whole family, begged her so earnestly to agree to it, that she 
yiedded. 

8]ie was placed in a close carriage, and once every day w'os earned 
out, over the ixiughcst and most difiicult roads. Thus was she shaken 
ahont, T’jitil she was ijuiti! brcatliless; and nothing but the very strong 
constitution whicli she possessed could have withstood this jiain, in the 
delicate state of her health. She was carrioil back to her bed after this 
tiriicl diive; and seeing at last tliat no one would believe her assertions, 
she committed licrsclf to Providence, and sought consolation in religion. 
Although tlie midwil'e had administered violent medicines under various 
^ pretences, still slio withstood all these attempts on her life, and slowly 
3’ecovered, 

Time, which heals the greatc.^t wounds, ])y degrees appeased those of 
the countc'ss; although for some time lier gnei broke out airesli upon 
the least occasion, she finally overcame it, until it again revived by the 
events wliich we have still to relate. 

There had been, jmeviously to this, i-csiding in Paii.s .a fiiiciug-waster, 
who boasted that he belonged, through one of his brothers, to the service 
of a. great family, and who was married to Marie Pigoreau, the daughter 
of a comedian. This man had died shortly before the commencement of 
our .‘^tory, leaving his widow*, in a state of indigence, with the charge of 
tv^'o chiklren. The woman Pigoreau was of a voiy doubtful <‘haracter, 
and no one knew how she lived, when all at once, after several^ short 
absences, and repeated visits from a stranger in the evenings, with his face 
muffled in his cloak, it w*as remarked that she lived in greater comfort, 
and wmro lietter chitlics, and at last it became known that she was bring- 
iug up a strange cliiid. 

About tlie same time it was said that she had deposited two thousand 
livres in the liamls tif a tradesman in the neighbourhood, named Rag^ue- 
net; and some days after this, they having doubtless delayed the baptism 
of the child for fear that its oiigiu should be traced, Pigoreau undertook 
to liavo it christened at Saint Jean-en-Gr^vc. She had not recourse to 
the neighbours to bring him to the font, and found means to produce a 
father and mother at the church. She took as godfather the grave- 
digger of the parish, named Paul Mannion, who called the child by the 
name of Bcraard. * 

Pigoreau remained in a confessional duiiug the ceremony, and gave 
ten- sous to this man. The godmother was Jeanne Chevalier, a poor 
woman of the parisli. 

On the parish registry* the following w'as written : 
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“ On the seventh day of March, sixteen hundred and forty-two, was 

baptized Bernard, the son of . and of . Paul Mannkm, 

labourer and gravedigger of this parish, the godfather, and Jeanne 
Chevalier, widow of Pierre f/iibon, the godmother.” 

A few days afterwards ^ig'oreau put the child to nurse with an ac¬ 
quaintance of lici’s, residing iu tlic Tillage of Torey en Brie, and whosf 
husband was called Paillard. She told lier it was a child of quality, who 
had been confided to lier care, and that she would not liesitate, if he died, 
to redeem his life by the life of one of her owni children. This nurse did 
not keep the infant long, as she fell sick ; and Pigoieau jJaecd the child 
with the widow of a peasant called Marc Peguin, who lived iu the same 
village. The nurse’s allowance was regularly paid in advance, and tht* 
infant treated in every way like a child of quality. Here dso Pigonitui 
informed them of its noble birth, and that sooner or later it would make 
the fortune of those who had any thing to do Avith it. The child was 
often visited by a middle-aged man, who was believed to he the father, 
but who Pigoreau assured them A\'as only lier brother-in-law. 

When the child w'as eighteen months old. Pigoi'oau again toe U inuicr 
her charge and AA*eancd it. This woman hud had two sons hv Iwr hus¬ 
band ; the first was called Antoine ; the second, who had he lived v, c/nltl 
have been named Henri, was born on the 9th of August, 1639, a shwrt 
rime after the death of his father, who had been killed in the juonth of 
June in the same year. Pigoreau determined to give to tlie stranger < 
child tho name and station of hci* OAvn son, and thus to bury for cact in 
obseunty the secret of its birth. With this object she (juitted tlu' cjuartcr ' 
where she had been residing, and took up her abode in a pai'isb where she 
was linknown. 

The child was brought up in tills rianncr under the 'lamc ol‘ Henri, 
the second son of Pigoreau, until he attained the age of two years and a 
half; but at this period, Avhether it he that her engagement lo keep him 
extended only up to this time, or that she had spent the two thousand 
livres, and further remuneration was refused her for its maluteiiance ; at 
any rate she resolved to rid herself of her charge. 

This woman had been heard to say that she had little anxiety about her 
eldest son, because she was quite certain as to tlie prospects of tho second ; 
and, when some one said to her, that, being obliged to part witli one of 
her children, slie had better keep the second, who was a very tine child, 
she answered that that did not depend on her, as this child’s godfa,tber 
was an uncle in easy circumstances, who Avould take charge of him. 
She often talked about this uncle, her brother-in-law, who, she said, was 
steward a great family. One inoruing the porter of tluj l^otcl of 
Saint-Geran come to tell Baulieu, that a woman, carrying a child, Aiished 
to see him at the gate: Baulieu, Ave must here explain, was the brother 
of the deceased feneing-master, and the father-in-law of Pigorcau’s second 
son. It will therefop be guessed who the stranger had been, Avho had 
given her the ch^^ of the child of quality, and had hcon to visit him 
to the nurse’s hbuse. Pigoreau earnestly represented the hardships of her 
situation. Tlie steward, much moved, took the child, and told Pigoreau 
to wait for him at a place which he pointed out at a short distance from 
’ liie house. 

BauUeu’s wife exclaimed loudly against this increase to her family; but 
he succeeded in calming her, by representing to her the poverty of his 
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eistcr-in-law, and the case with wliich, iu a house like idiat of the count, 
they mi^ht relieve her of the burden. lie tlieii went in search of his 
masUir, to request permission to bring up the child in the house. The 
count and countess were at first opposed to tlie proposal, remarking that 
as he already had five children, it would be imprudent in him to take upon 
liimsclF this new burden, but he continued to implore them to allow it 
with so much earnestness, that they finally consented to the plan. The 
cotiatosri wished to see the child, and as she was about to start for Moulins, 
she ordcrc'd him to he placed in the carriage with her women; when he 
was shown to lier, she exclaimed involuntarily “ What a lovely child!” 

lie was indeed a beautiful boy, with fair liair, large blue eyes, and regu¬ 
lar features. She caressed him a. hmidred times, and the child returned 
Jier caresses i]i an engaging manner. 

Wlu'n thev amved at the Chateau de Saint-Geran, her tenderness for 

•r ' 

Henri (wliieh iiaine the cliild still retained) increased. She w'ould often 
gaze 111)011 liiin with sadness, and then embracing him tenderly, would hold 
liini for a, long time to her breast. The count shared her feelings for the 
pretended neplu'w of BauUeu, and he became iu a manner adopted as their 
son, and educated as a child of quality. 

The 3Ta]'<iuis de Saiut-Malxent and Madame de Bouill^ "were not 
nuiirif'd, although the old Marquis de Bouille had been long since dead. 
Jl. seemed as thongli this project had been given up. The marchioness 
uras doubtless restrained by her scruples, while the marquis was indisposed 
to it by his dissolute habits. 

1 It is believiid that other engagements and enormous sums of money 
iiidemniii(‘d liini for this broken promise. 

Tlu' Marquis de Maixent had seduced a girl of tlie name of Jacqueline 
de la, Giirde. This girl often hesu’d him boast, as a clever intrigue, of 
hal ing carried oft’ the son of a govenior of a prov’uice, and grandcliild Cif 
a, nun sh.tl of France ; and speaking of the Marchioness de Bouille, he had 
bce-ii heard to say, that it was he who had made her wealthy, and tliat to 
him she owed her whole opidencc. On one occasion, riaving taken 
Jaeipielirie to a beautiful spot, upon grounds belonging to lumself, dbe 
.'itlmu'etl its situation, remarking “ Que ceUiit un hcan lieu he replied, 
laughingly, with a play upon words, “ Qu'il comiaissait un autre BeeuUeUf 
qni lid aeait procure le nwyen de faire une fortune d^ <nnq cent tmUe 
feus," i 

In a journey to Paris along with Jadelon sieur de la^Barhesange, the 
marquis allowed to escape from him that the^CfJuutcss de Saint-Geran had 
been delivered of a son, who was tlien in his pow'er. 

The marquis had not seen Madame de Bouill6 for a long time ; 
comiuou danger once move brought them together. They had both leans^ 
with tenw the presence of Ilemd at the Hotel de Saint-Geran. Tiu^ 
consulted together upon the subject, and the marquis undertook to midKe ’ 
matters safe. However, he darod not undertake any thing rashly agmxuft 
tlie child, and what rendered it the more difficult, that, owing to somo of 
his adventures having come to the ears of the St. Gerans, he wai ximr 
upon very cold terms with the family. * ' 

Baidicn, the constant witness of the tenderness of the eount 
countfiss for little Henri, was a hundred, times on the ^ point Of conlesji»l|g , 
all to them. Ho was tom with remorse. He frequently let fall woaeiw 
whieli he believed, from the length of time which had elapsed, would apt 
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hare been noticed, but whicb were, nevertlieless, observed. He sometinios 
remarked that he held in his hands the life and honour of Hadaiue de 


Bouille, and that the count and countess liad more reasons than they knew 
of for loving Henri. One day he laid before a clergyman the following 
question of conscience :—If a man, who has assisted in the abduction of a 
<mild, has done enough, to satisfy his conscience, by restoring it to its 
father and mother, w'ithont their knowing who it i.s ? The answer of the 
priest is not known, but to all appcaj-ance the stew’ard was by no means 
reassured by it Upon being congratulated by an inhabitant of IMoidins 
on liaving a nejdiew who received such kind treatment from Ins master and 
mistress, he replied, that they might well love the child, for that it was 
very closely allied to them. 

These e.\pressioiis were ]-emcmbercd by otlier persons than those who 
had the deepest interest in them. One day a dealer in foreign wines came 
to ofter for sale to Baulieu some Spanish wine, and ga^e liini a lla.sk to 


taste as a samj)le. The same evening he -was taken hon-ibiy ill. lie was 
carried to his bed, where he lay writhing and uttering the 1110 .?! fearful 
cries. When his sufferings left him any reason, one single thought 
governed him, and in his agony he kept reptsating that ho wi.<hed to ask 
pardon of the coimt and countes.s for a great loss %viiich he had caused them. 
The j«rsous who surrounded liis bedside replied, that this was of little 
impoa^ance, and that he ought Jiot to sadden his last moments with such 
reactions, but he continued to cry so ])iteously for them to come to liim, 
that some one went to inform them of his wish. The count, belioring it 


related to some trifling loss, some small amount of money embezzled from 
the expenses of the liousc, and fearing to hasten the death of the imfor- 
tunate man by shame and the avowal of a fault, scut back word that he 
forgave him, that he might die tranquilly, and ['leeliucd coming to .see 
him. Batilieu expired shortly after, carrying his secret with him to the 
grave. This was in 1G48. 

The eliild was now seven years f>hl, and the count and countes.s felt 
their love for hint increasing with liis ginwth ; they had him taught 
dancing and fenemg, clothed liim in tlic dress of a page, and were served 
by him in that capacity. It W'as against him that the marquis now' turned 
his machinations. He was scheming no doubt, in his ’mind, a {dot no 
less criq^nal than the jiroceding, wlien justice at last reached him by means 
of other enormous crimes, of which he was accused. He w'as arrested 


one day, in the street, while talking to a sei’vant of the Saint-Geran 
family, and w'as taken to the prison of the Concicrgeric. Whether owing 
to his imprudent observations, or to the other indications which w'O have 
related, reports began to he current in the Bourbonnais of the tme state of 
this case ; these confused rumours at length reached the ears of the count 
and countess, but they only sen’ed to renew their grief, witliout oft'eriug 
any proof of the truth. 

In dbe moan time, the count went to take the w^aters at Vichy, accom¬ 
panied, by ^ countess and Madame de Bouill6. Chance ordained that 
m th^ town should meot with Louise Goillard the midwife. T^his 
won^n rfenewed lier acquaintance with the family, and paid frequent 
visits to the marchioness de Bouill6. One day, the countess coming 
, fUddenly into the apartment of ^he marchioness, found them conversing 
togetlicr in a low voice.. Upon har entrance they immediately ceased, and 
aiipeared disconcerted. 


4 
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The countess, although she saw their agitation, attached no importance 
to it, but inquired tlie subject of their conversation. 

“Oh ! nothing,” answered the marchioness. 

“ If It is nothing, tell me what it is,” said the countess, observuig that they 
had both coloured. 

The marchioness, in her confusion, could not find an answer, and felt 
her agitation increasing. 

“ Louise Goillard,” said she at length, “was praising my brother for 
having received her so kindly.” 

“ And why,” said the countess, turning to the midwife, “ should 
Louise GoilliU’dhave apprehended an unkind reception from my husband? 

1 feared,” said the midwife, adroitly, “ that he could not but enter¬ 
tain a bad feeling towards me after what ])assed, when we believed you to 
be about to have a child.” 

The mystery of these words, and the agitation of the two women, in¬ 
stantly struck the countess with suspicion ; she restrained herself however, 
and did not carry the conversation further, ^cvertherless, her emotion 
did not escape the eyes of the marchioness. ■ The next day she retired 
to her estate at Tiavoine; this imprudent step, oi course, only strength¬ 
ening the ,suspi(‘ion8 of the countess. 

The first resolution of the countess Avas to have Louise Goillard arrested,but 
she felt that, in an afiairof such importance, nothing should be done witli- 
out careful consideration. She consulted her husband and his mother, and 
it Ai as determined to send for the midwife, and, without allowing her to 
'suspect auj’ thing, suddenly to question her upon the subject. She hesitatw 
and contradicted herself several times, besides which her excessive fright 
was alone a suflicient proof of her guilt. She was placed in the hands of 
justice, and the Count de Saint-Geran made his charge ag^ainst her before 
the viee-sencschal of Moulins. 

The midvvifi*, upon undergoing a first interrogation, confessed the faet 
of tlio accoucheinciit having taken place, but averred that the child was stiil* 
bom, and had been buried under a stone, near a staircase, which led up to 

a barn, in the courtyard. _ j i. 

The judge, accompanied by a physician and a surgeon, searched the 
place wliich she had mentioned, but found neither stone, skeleton, aay 
other indication of her story being true; they sought also in vain imevery 
other pliice where there was the least probability of discovering any clue 
to the afliiir. 

Upon this being told to the count’s mother, %he said that proceedfflgs 
p,gaiiist this infamous woman ought to be immediately commenced. The 
I>rcliminary procedure acj«J^Kn^l^ took place before the Lieutenant Cn- 
miiiel. , - 

Louise Goillard, in a second interrogation, averred, that the countess had 
not been delivered at all; in a tliird, that she liad had a imscarriag^}. 
ill a fourth, that she had given birth to a boy, whom Baulieu had carried 
off in a basket; in a fifth, on wliich occasion she answered from the 
she asserted, that the atowal of the accouchement of the countess had been 

drawn from her by violence. u njr i j 

Ill all her declarations she laid notlung to the charge of Madame de 

Bouill6, or the Marquis de Saint-Maixe nt. _j_^___ 

* A stool on wliich prisoners were placed wlieii e ^ja m i n ed under strong circiun- 
stanccB of suspicion. I , 
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As soon as she was imprisoned, she despatched her son, Guillennu, to the 
marchioness, ^to inform her merely that she had been arrested. The 
• marchioness understood the threat, and was in gi'eat consternation. She 
immediately sent the Sieur de laForcsterie, her cqueny, to the lieutenant 
general, who was her counsel, and the mortal enemy of the count, tliat she 
might have his assistance in tliis emergency, and be instructed by what 
means she might assist the midwife, without in any manner appearing 
herself. The ^vice of the lieutenant was, to stifle the proceedings, and 
to obtain a decree prohibiting tlie continuation of the suit. By a lavish 
expenditure of money, the marchioness obtained this decree, but almost 
immediately afterwards it became useless, and tlie prohibition was re¬ 
moved. 

La Foresterie bad instructions afterwards to proceed to Riom, where 
the sisters Quinet were now residing, and by a liberal use of money to in¬ 
duce them to persist in keeping the secret. The eldest of them, on leaving 
the service of tlie marchioness, to whose hoiiible secrets she was privy, had 
flounshed her fists in her mistress’s face, telling her, that she should oue 
day repent liaving turned them away, as she would confess every thing, 
though she should be hanged for it. These guls now sent her woid that 
they begged to return to her service ; that the countess had made them 
advantageous proposals, if they would speak out; that they had even been 
questioned in her name, but tliat as yet they liad told nothing, but only 
s^ed for time to consider their answer. The marcliioness was compelled 
to take back these j;^ls ; she kept tlie younger, and married the other to 
Define, her steward. * 

La Foresterie, to whose ears (during these commissions with which he had 
be^ entnisted) some strange revelations had come, quitted the house dis¬ 
gusted with the service of such a mistress. The marchioness, on parting 
witli hina, addressed him in these words, “ If you aj'e indisci’cet enough to 
reveal ono word that you have heard from these girls, tlie Quinets, 1 shall 
punish you by the dagger of my stewurd Delisle.” Having tlius fortilied 
her position, she believed herself' safe from any attack, but it happened that 
a person of the name of Prudent Berger, gentleman and page of the Mar¬ 
quis de Saint'Maixent, who was in the confidence of his master, and had 
been to visit him at the Conciergeiie, where he was imprisoned, throw some 
Mtnaxge lights upon this afiair. The marquis had told him tlie whole 
atcoy of the accouchement of the countess, and the abduction of the child. 

am astonished, sir,” the page had answered, “ that having so many 
trouMesome afi'airs hangiLg over your head at present, you do not lighten 
your consciexu^ of this one.” , 

“ It is my .purpose,” replied the marquis, “ to give up this child to his 
fitther; I have been enjoined to do so by a priest, to whom I confessed 
having earned off the grandson of a marechal of France, and the son of 
thegovemor of a province.” 

The marquis was permitted to leave his prison from time to time, upon 
parole. ^Hui^ill not surprise friose who know how strong a reliance was 
placed in iblie days ujxm the honour of a gentleman, even although he 
were the greatest cnminal. The marquis, profiting by this privilege, took 
the page to see a beautiful child, about seveu years old. 

** Page,” said he, “ look well at this child, that you may recognise him 
when I send you to inquire about him.” 

He afterwords confessed to the page, that this was the son of the Count 
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de Saiiit-Geran, whom he had told him «f. These reports were spread at 
the time when other proceedings had commenced against the marqms, 
which left liiiH no means of struggling against the discovery of his crimes ; 
officer's of justice were sent to the Conciergerie, but the gaolers stopped 
them on their entrance, and informed them that the marquis was ill, and 
engaged with a ; clergyman from whom he was receiving the sacrament. 
As they insisted upon admission, the officers of the prison led the way to 
his ceU. They met the clergyman coming out, who called to them to send 
immediately for persons to whom the marquis had a secret to reveal; 
that he was in a desperate state, and had coiifessed tlrat he had poisoned 
himself. The party entered the cell. 

M. de Saint-Maixerrt was on Iris truckle bed, rolling about in agony, 
now howling like a wild boast, now talking wildly and incoherently. 

“ Monsieur le Comte—send for him—the Countess de Saint-Geran— 
why do they not come 

The officers drew near, and urged him to explain himself. 

The marquis fell into a swoon ; when he again opened his eyes he went 
on as before. 

“ Send for the countess. I wish their fora^veness—I will tell them afl!’* 

To induce him to speak, one of the officers said that the count was 
there. The marquis turned towards them, faintly muttering, “ I wiU teH 
you-But he suddenly stopped, uttered one fearful cry, and expired. 

It ntnv appeared as if fate hod resolved to stop every tongue from W'hieh 
the truth might escape. Nevertheless, this death-bod avowal of a revela¬ 
tion to make to the Count de Saint-Geran, together with the deposition ci 
the clergyman 
in tlie evidence 

The court, collecting all the circumstances of the case which we have 
related, drew from them a body of pR)of wliich convinced every one of the 
trutli. The cjurier, the nurses, and the servants were brought forward ; 
the various advcutuix*s of the child were traced, from the time of the 
accouchement until his arrival at the village of Descoutaux. 

The judicial authorities, in tracing the origin of the crime, could not 
avoid criminating the Marchioness do Bouille ; but there is reason to 
believe that they were prevented from tliis by a great effort of the Count 
de Saint-Geran, who could not make up his mind to destroy his sister, 
whose dishonour would have been reflected upon himself. The marchioness 
brooded over her remorse in solitude, and never reappeared in society. 
She died some time afterwards, carrying to the* grave the burden of her 
guilty secret. 

Tne comt of Moulins finally passed sentence upon the midwife, ac¬ 
cused and convicted of having carried off and concealed tlie countess’s 
child, by which she was condemned to be hanged, after being put to Ae 
torture. The woman appealed against the sentence, and was afterwards 
removed to tlie Conciergerie. 

The proofs, thus successively brought forward by these proceedings, had 
already partially opened the eyes of the noble jgalr at Saint-Geran, and the 
aflection, whicli nature had long since planted m their breasts, did the rest. 
They had now no remaining doubts that their page was no other than 
their son, and having made him throw off his menial dress, he was saluted ‘ 
by the titles due to his rank, and was called the Count de la Palioc. 

In the meantime a person, named Sequevil||e, informed the countess of 


who attended the dying man, made a considerable addition 
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an important discovery made by him ; this was, that in the year 1642, a 
child had been baptized at Saint Jean-en-Greve, and that a woman of the 
name of Pigoreau had been the principal party in the ceremony. A 
tliorough investigation was instituted upon this intelligence, and it was dis¬ 
covered that the child had been suckled in the village of Torcy. 

The child when shown, in the presence of the comt;, to the nurses and 
the witnesses at Torcy, was instantly recognised by them, as well from the 
colour of his hair and eyes as fi*om the mark of the midwife’s fingers upon 
his head, which was stUl plainly visible. This indelible proof of tlie woman's 
crime became the principal evidence against her. The witnesses deposed 
that, upon the child being visited by Pigoreau, accompanied by a person 
who seemed to have the appcai-ance of a man of quality, she frequently re¬ 
peated that he was the son of a groat nobleman, who had been confided to 
her care, and who, she trusted, would be the means of making, not only 
her fortune, but also the fortunes of all those wlio had assisted iu bringing 
him up. The child’s godfather, the gitivedigger Paul Mariuioii, the grocer 
Baguenet, in whose hands the two thousand livres had been deposited, 
Pigorcau’s servant, who had heard her say that the count was forced to take 
this child, and several witnesses who had lieaixl her say that he was <jf too 
noble birth to wear the lively of a ]>age, made altogether an unbroken 
(jiain of evidence; but this was not the whole. It was at Pigorcau’s house 
that the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, accomjianiod by his page, had visited 
the child, who, residuig at the hotel de Saiut-Gcran, frequently went to 
see hei* as his mother. Prudent Berger, the manjuis’s jiagc, instantly re¬ 
cognised the woman Pigoreau, ainl also identified the cliild as being- the^ 
same he had seen at her house, and whose story the marquis had told him. 
These and other circumstances which transpired rendered it necessary to 
extend the accusation. A summons w-as issued agoinst Pigoreau, who had 
not been involved iu the jircvious proceedings. 

The widow of the Duke de Vontadoiu-, daughter of the wafe of the de¬ 
ceased Marshal de Saint-Geran by her second marriage, and sister of t!ie 
count on the father’s side, together with the Countess of Lude, daughter 
of the Marchioness de Bonilla, tWiin whom the young count would carry off 
the rich succession of M. de Saint-Geran, took great interest in this pro¬ 
ceeding, and spoke of entering the lists against him. Pigoreau sought 
tiiem out, and concerted joint measures w-lth them. Then began that ce¬ 
lebrated trial which long engrossed the attention of all France; a similar 
trial to the ease decided by Solomon, of a child claimed by two mothers. 

The Count de Saint-Geran’s adversaries in this cause were Pigoi-eau and 
the ladies du Lude and de Ventadour. These ladies, doubtless, were 
sincere in disbelieving the existence of the crime; for if they had been 
aware of the truth, it is to be presumed they w'ould not have been capable 
of holding out so long and so obstinately. The midwife had fallen sick in 
prison; but th^ made common cause with her, and it was resolved tlmt 
the parties accused should appeal against the criminal proceedings : that 
Pigoreau -sl^ld petition against the judgment m-dering her personal ap¬ 
pearance; ana confrontotiou with the witnesses: and lastly, in order to 
create a greater diversion in their , favour, that Pigoi-eau should oppose the 
nttatemity of the countes.s, by reclaiming the child as her own; and that 
the ladies should maintain, that tlie accouchement of the countess was a 
XQsre fabrication, which had been arranged iu order that she might adopt 
another cliUd as her own. To put on a greater appearance of disinterest- 
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eclness, the two ladies pretended diat they had not had any previous un¬ 
derstanding* with Pigoreau. 

At this juncture, the midwife died in prison of a disease, aggravated l>y 
grief and remorse. After her death, her son Guillemin confessed that she 
Had often told him that the countess had been delivered of a son, whom 
Baulieu Iiad carried off, and that the child, of whom Baulicu had under¬ 
taken the charge at the hotel de Saint-Gcran, was the same who had 
been formerly carried off by him; this young man added, that he had con¬ 
cealed this truth as long as it could prove injurious to his mother, and 
fiurtlier, that the ladies do Ventadour and du Lude had assisted her in prison 
with their money and advice. 

Tlio petition of the parties accused, and the intervention of the ladies, 
were discussed in seven sittings of the three chambers united. The trial 
cre})t on with all the slowness and impediments of those times. After long 
and specious pleadings on both sides, Bignon, the advocate-general, took 
the side of the count and countess de Saint-Gcran ; and by a judgment 
of the court of la Toumelle, on the 18th of August, 1657, the appeals of the 
ladies and the accused parties were dismissed, with fines and costs, and 
Pigoreau was ])roliibited from quitting the town and suburbs of Paris, on 
pain of couA'ietion. 

The ladies du Lude and de Ventadour, and their party, were at first 
much cast down by this reverse of fortune, but they soon renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever. These ladies, who, in all the Ex¬ 
aminations, had taken Pigoreau with them in their carriage, suggested to 
' licr, as a means of keeping back the sentence, that she should present -a 
new petition, demanding that tho witnesses of tlie alleged pregnancy 
might be confronted with her. The court upon the 28 August, 1658, issued 
an order to that effect, but with the condition, tliat Pigoreau should within 
three days surrender herself a prisoner in the Coneiergerie. 

This proceeding, of which Pigpreau dreaded the consequences, terrified 
her to such a degree, that, after having w’eighed in her mind tbe 
profit she might derive, from the trial, which would be lost to her by 
flight, against the danger in which slie was placing her own life, by thus 
ver.tming into tlie hands of the law, she gave up her cause, and secretly 
fled for refuge abroad. This last circumstance seemed sufficient to dis¬ 
courage the two ladies from any further i-esistance, but they were not yet 
at the end of their resources, or their obstinacy. 

Pigoi-eau having been outlawed, aud the pi'ocecdings against the other 
accused parties ripe for judgment, the Count cfe Saint-Geran set off for ‘ 
the Bourbonnais, in order to carry into effect the decree ordering the con¬ 
frontation of witnesses. 

He had scarcely arrived in the province, when he was obliged to in¬ 
terrupt his labours, to receive the king and the queen mother, who passed 
through Moulins in returning from Lyons. He presented the young Count 
de la Palice to their majesties as his son, and they received him as sucb j 
but during the visit of the king and queen, the Count de Saint-Geran waS 
taken ill, probably exhausted by the zeal which he had shown, in the 
midst of nls own affairs, to give their majesties a proper reoeptiion. 
During his illness, which only lasted a week, he made nis will, in wluoh 
he renewed his recognition ot Ms son ; named, as hisexeentors, M. de la 
Barriere, intendant of the province, and the Sieur Yiaiet, treasurer of 
France, and committed to their (Mire the termip|ition of the cause. 
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His last words were of his wife and child, his only regret being that he 
left their cause unsettled. He died on the 31st of January, 1659. 

The two ladies de Ventadour and du Lude obtained letters of admi¬ 
nistration, as heiresses of the Count de Saint-Geran. They appealed at 
the same time from the sentence of the lieutenant-general of the province, 
which intnisted the tutelage of the young count to his mother, the countess, 
and his guartiianship to the Sieur de Bonipr^, The countess, on the other 
hand, ap})ealed against the confirmation of the letters of administration, 
and did every thhig in her power to bring back the contest to the Court of 
the ToumelJe. The ladies carried their appeal into the supreme court, 
maintaining that they were not parties to the proceedings in the Toumelle. 

We shall not carry our readers further into the labyrinth of the proceed¬ 
ings which followed, or give a recital of the stratagems and countcr-stra- 
ta^ms which the spirit of litigation suggested to the contending parties. 
The cotmtess, at the end of three years, obtained, upon the 9th of Ajuil, 
1661, a decree, by which the king in person referred the whole proceed¬ 
ings to the court composed of the three chambers united. 

T^ countess was now once more upon her former field of battle. The 
advocates and attorneys on both sides exhausted their skill and resources, 
a^d displayed their legal tactics in mountains of voluminous pleadings, 
which are still extant. After a new course of procedure, apparently in- 
tenninable, and pleadings longer and more complicated than ever, a final 
judgment was at length pronounced, fully recognizing the rights of the 
young coimt, as the Count de Saint-Geran’s legitimate son, and dismissing, 
with costs, the claims of the ladies de Ventadour and du Lude. Pigoreau * 
St the same time was condemned to be hanged, if apprehended; if* u<.»t, to 
be hanged in effigy in the Place de Gr&ve. 

Never, perhaps, was there a cause more obstinately contested on both 
rides, especially the side by which it was lost. As to the countess, she 
took it so deeply to heart, that she often told the judges, wliile canvassing 
tiimn (in tlie fashion of the time), that if they refused to recognize her son, 
die would marry him, and endow him with aU her property. 

The young Count de la Palice, who, by bis father’s death, became 
Count de Saint-Gei’an, married, in 1667, Claude Fran 5 oiso Madeleine de 
Varig nies, only daughter of Fran 9 ois de Manfrcville, and of Marguerite 
Jouroain de Cauisi. He had only one daughter, who took the veil; and 
his death, at the age of fifty-five, was the extinction of this noble family. 
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1343—1382. 

CHAPTER I. 

On tlio nlg-lit of the 15tli or 16th of January, in the year 1343, the inha¬ 
bitants of Naples were startled from their peaceful slumbers by the tolling 
of the bells in the three hundred churches of that splendid capital. 
In the general agit.ation caused by this imusual alarm, the first idea that 
entered the minds of the people was, that the town was on fire, or that a 
hostile army had silently disembarked under cover of the nigh^ and was 
about to put the citizens to the sword. Put the dolefid and intermittent 
sounds of the bells, which, breaking the silence of the night at regular in¬ 
tervals, invited the faithful to recite prayers for the dying, soon convinced 
them tlmt no misfortune threatened the town, and that the king only 
''in danger. 

In tact, for several days previously, the greatest anxiety had been ob¬ 
served to prevail within the Castel Nuovo. The officers of the crown were 
regularly assembled twice in the day; and the nobles of the kingdom, who 
had the privilege of entrance to tlie royal apartments, seemed oppressed 
with profound melanclioly. Meanwhile, although the death of the king 
was looked on as inevitable, yet, when it became known that his last hour 
was approaching, the whole town W'as affected with the deepest grief; 
which will be the more readily understood when we explain that he, whose 
death was now sq near, after a reign of thirty-three years, eight months, 
and a few days, was Robert of Anjou, the most just^ wise, and glorious 
king that over occupied the throne of Sicily. Truly did he bear with him 
to the grave the regret and the ]waises of all his subjects. The soldiers 
spoke with enthusiasm of the long wars winch he had maintained against 
Frederic and Peter of Arragon, Henry VII., oiM Louis of Bavaria, and. 
felt their hearts glow within them at uie recollections of the brilliant cam* 
paigns of Lombardy and Tuscany ; the priests extolled him, from gratitude v 
at his having invariably defended the popes from the attacks of the Gibriinsj, 
and from his having founded convents, hospitals, and churches, in all paila 
of the kingdom; the men of letters locked ^ most accom¬ 

plished king in Christendom —>-80 much so, iud|BI[||||that Petrarch would .lao- 
cept from no other hands than his the poet’eH^p, and for three succes¬ 
sive days answered the questbns which RobiOTifeigned to propound to 
him, upon every branch of human knowledge. jurists, a m az ed at the 
wisdom of the laws by which he had enriched tlie Neapolitan, code, had 
sumamed him the Solomon of the middle ages; the nobles applapded him 
for the respect he paid to their privileges; and he had gained the hearts of 
the people by his riemeir^, his piety, and his n^dness. And now> priests 
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and soldiers, men of letters and poets, nobles’ and commoners, looked for¬ 
ward with teiTor to the government hilling into the hands of a stranger 
and a young girl, and cdled to mind the words of Robert himself when 
following to the grave the body of Charles, his only son. At the moment 
when he passed the threshold of the church, he turned towards the barons of 
the kingdom, and cried, in a voice stifled by his sobs, “ This day the crown 
is fallen from my head; wo to me! wo to you!” And now that the bells 
were announcing the dying agonies of the good king, these prophetic w'ords 
occurred to the minds of every one. The women prayed fen'ciitly to God, 
and the men hastened from all parts of the town towards the royal resi¬ 
dence, in order to hear the latest and best authenticated intelligence ; bat 
after some minutes of expectation, which they employed in coinniunicating 
to each other their melancholy thoughts, they were compelled to return as 
they came, as nothing passing within was allowed to transpire. The 
drawbridge was raised as usual, and the guards were at their posts. 


Nevertheless, our readers have a wish to be present at the last agonies 
of the descendant of Saint Louis, and the gi-andsouof Charles of Anjou, 
we can introduce them into the chamber occnjiied by the dying moiiju'ch. 
An alabaster lamp, suspended from the ceiling, lighted a spacious and 
gloomy room, the walls of which were hung with black velvet, embroi¬ 
dered with golden fleurs-de-lis. By the wall facing the tw'O doors, which 
were at this time closed, stood, under a brocade canopy, an ebony bedstead 
supported by four columns, wrought and sculptured with symbolical fi^nircs. 
Tne king, after having struggled with the most violent coniuilsions, 
had fallen back exhausted into the arms of his confessor and physician,^ 
.each of whom, holding a hand of the dying man, were feeling his 
"jlpulse %rith great anxiety, and exchanging significant glances. At 
»he ftiot of the bed sat a frmale (of about fifty years of age) with 
clasped hands, and eyes raised to heaven in the attitude of grief and re¬ 
signation ; this female was the queen. Her face had that appearance of 


' patient suffering, wliich indicates a mind tried by adversity and subdued by 
religion. At the expiration of an hour, during which time no movement 
occurred to disturb the profound silence which reigned round the bed of 
death, the king sighed feebly, opened his eyes, and made a faint effort to 
raise his head. lie begged tlie queen to draw near, and said in a broken 
vdlce, that he wished to converse with her a short time without witnesses. 


The physician and the priest retired, and the king followed them witli his 
eyes till they disappeared, then passing his hand across his brow as if to 
CbBect his thoughts, and making an effort to gather his strength, he sjioke 
Aus: “ What I have to say to you, madam, has no connexion witlxthe 
two grave personages w'ho were just now here, for their .duty is fulfilled. 
The one has done for my body afl that human skill could suggest, with no 
other result than that ofnrolonging my agonies; tho other, by pro- 
mishig me the divine ^^|||||Ih^ i^^y sins, without having the pow’er to 
tlA gloomy ap^^^Bs which rise before me at this drcadfiU hour, 
hav^wice seen nMjj^^Bling under a supernatural pressure. My fore- 
hd^ ils bathed with swM^B limbs are stiffened, my cries have been stifled 
an iron hand. Is pH^vil spirit whom God imows to torment me, or 
is it but remorse, taking me f<n*m of a phantom ? Already I feel that the 
two combats I have under^ne have so weakened my strength, that I can¬ 
not bear up against a tmrd. Listen to me then, my Sancia, while 1 
give yoa some directions r'>n*which perhaps will depend (he repose of my 
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60uL” “ My liege and master,” said the queen, in a tone of the calmest 
submission, ** I am ready to receive-your commands, and if God in the in* 
scrutable designs of providence has ordained that you should be called to 
his glory, and we should be left to mourn for you, your last earthly wishes 
shall be executed with the most scrupulous exactness ; but permit me first, 
to sprinkle some drops of holy water to drive away the curse from the room, 
and to read you a passage from the prayer you composed, in honour of your 
holy brother, to implore his protection at a moment when it is indispen* 
sable to us.” 

And opening a richly-bo\md volume, she recited with fervent devotion 
some verses of the prayer, written in elegant latin by Robert, for the use 
of his brother Louis, bishop of Toulouse, a prayer which continued to to 
emydoyed in the church, to the period of the Council of Trent. 

Soothed by the beauty of his own composition, tlie king hadnearly forgot¬ 
ten the object of the conversation, which he had demanded with so much so¬ 
lemnity. He murmured softly; “ Oh ! yes ! you are in the right; pray for 
me, madam, for you are indeed a saint, while 1 am but a wretched sinner.*^ 
“ Do not say so, my lord,” interrupted Donna Sancia, “are you notfbe 
greatest, the wisest, and the most virtuous king, who has ever sat upon the 
throne of Naples ?” 

“ But that thi’one is usurped,” replied Robert gloomily; “you know it 
properly belongs to Charles Martel, my eldest brother; and as Chariest, by 
right of his mother, has inherited the throne of Hungary, the'kingdom ot 
N aples descends to his eldest son Carobert, and not to me, who am but the 
third in succession. I have permitted myself to be crowned in place of my 
jiephew, who is the lawful king; I have substituted the younger for the 
elder branch of the fajmily; for thirty-three years I have stifle the reproaches 
of my conscience. True, I have gained battles, made laws, and founded 
churches: but there is one wonl which gives the jie to all the pompous titi^ 
whicli the admiration of tlie pcoyile attach to my name, and tW word sinks 
far deeper in my soul, than all the flatteries of my courtiers, the lavs cf ^ 
poets, or the shouts of the multitude: it is—tliat I am an usuiper.’* 

“ Do not slander yourself, my liege; remember that if you nave not ab¬ 
dicated in favour of the lawful heir, it was, that you wished to save &e 
people from the greatest misfortunes. Besides which,” continued the queen, 
“ you have letained the government of the kingdom with the assent and 
authority of our holy father, the sovereign pontiff,.' who disposes of it as a. 
fief belonging to the church.” ^ 

“ I have satisfied my conscience with these reasons for a long time,” re¬ 
plied the dying man, ** and the authority of the pope has silenced my 
scruples, but whatever security we nmy affect during life, there must come 
a solemn and terrible hour wnen all such illusions vanish; for me, this hour. 
is come, and I must shortly appear before that God, who is the only m *. 
fallible judge.” ^ ^ 

“ If his justice is infalKble,” the queen replied, “ is not his mercy infimte ? 
Even supposing your terrors to be founded in trotli, what sin would not be 
forgiven by so sincere a repentance ? and have you not repaired the injury 
which you may have done to your nephew Carobert, by smxunoning 
Andrea bis younger son into the Idngdom, and by marrying him to Joan, 
the eldest daughter of your unfortunate Charles; will they not then b# the 
heirs ff your crown 

“ Alas !” cried Robert, wilh a deep sigh, “ (Jod will perhaps punish me 
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for having too late remembered this just reparation. Oh! my good and 
noble Lancia, you liave touched a ehord, which vibrates sadly in my soul, 
and yon yourself have led me to the subject of which I was amut to speak. 
1 have a dark presentiment (and the presentiments of the dying are generally 
prophetic), 1 say, 1 have a presentiment, that the two sous of my nephew 
lUjuis, who, since the death of his fathei’, is kii^ of Hungary, and Andrea, 
whom I have wished to place upon tlie throne of Naples, will be the destroyera 
of my family. From the first day he set foot in our palace, a strange fa* 
tali^ has opposed all my intentions ; I had hoped, that in bringing 
np Joan and Andrea together, a tender intimacy would spring up between 
these two children, and that the beauty of our climate, our polished manners, 
tmd the elegant splendour of our court, woiUd eventually soften domi all the 
jemaining rudeness in the chai'acter of the young Hungarian ; but in spite of 
my efforts, every thing appears to have contributed to inspire the pair with 
aversion and coldness to each other. Joan,hardly fifteen years old, is already 
gifbedfar beyond her age. Endowed with a brilliant and active mind, a noble 
and elevated (diaracter, an ardent and lively imagination ; she is, at times, 
as free and playfid as an infant, and, at others, as dignified and haughty 
as a queen; now, as confiding and sprightly as a girl, and again as im¬ 
passioned as a woman; offering the most striking contrast to Andrea, who, 
after havii^ resided ten years in our court, is more rude, sullen, and uu- 
.tractable than ever. His cold and regular features, his inexpressive face, 
and his repugnance for all the pleasures which his wife most enjoys, have 
l lldsed between Joan and him, a barrier of indlfierence and antipathy. To 
iHhBB kindest expressions, he answers by a dry word, a disdainfiil srnne, or a‘ 
ftowning brow ; and he never seems so happy as when, under pretext of 
hunting, he is enabled to leave the precincts of the court. Suclit, madam, 
axe the young couple, npon whose heads my crowi^ is about to descend, and 
who, in a few hours, will find themselves exposed to all the storms which 
now iinrk beneath a deceitful calm, and which only await my last sigh, to 
burst forth upon their heads.’* 

“ My God! my God!” cried the queen, greatly agitated. 

“ Listen to me, Sancia; 1 know that your heart has ever been detached 
.fttnn earthly vaiuties, and that you await the hour when God shall summon 
nm: away, to retire into the convent of Santa Maria della Croce, of which you 
, jpnrself are the founder, in the hope of there ending your days. Think not 
that at this moment, when, comunced of the nothingness of human grandeur, 
«m about to sink into the tomb, I shall endeavour to dissuade you from 
, y&ar holy resolution. Grant me only, before being wedded to our’Lord, one 
year o£ widowhood, during which time you will keep a watchful eye upon 
Jean and her husband, and avert the dangers with vrhich they ai'e 
threatened. Be on your guard against all the intrigues and temptations 
wduch will surround the young queen; and, above aU, beware of the affec¬ 
tion of Bertrand d’Artois, the beauty of Xoms de Tarento, and the ambi¬ 
tion of {phttfeg de Buras.” 

T^b kh% paused, exhausted by the effort which he had made in pro- 
nonnwnffitheae words; then, turning a supplicating look to his wife, and 
holding her attenuated hand in^ his, he proceeded m an almost inaudible 
vmee. 

" Once more, I imjdore you .hot to quit the court for the space of one 
year. Bo you promise me this^ madam?” 

“ My liege, k{«oiDise.”() 
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And now,” continued Robert, whose face brightened up at these 
words, recall my confessor and my physician, «ad assemble the family; fM- 
the horn* approaches, and I feel that I shall hot much longer have tiie 
power of uttering my last words.” 

In a few moments the priest and the phyrician re-entered the room. 
Tlie king thanked them earnestly for the attentions they bad paid him in 
his last sickness, and begged they would assist in clothing mm in the 
coarse garb of the Franciscan monks, ** that God,” said he, “ beholding 
me expire in poverty, humility, and penitence, may the more readily grant 
me pardon for my sins.” Accordingly, they fastened upon his naked feet 
the sandals of the mendicant friars, clotiied him in the fradc of St. Francis, 
and tied the cord round his body. Thus, stretched upon his bed, with his 
thin white hairs, his long beard, and his hands crossed upon his breast, the 
king of Naples resembled one of those venerable anchorites whose Izvea 
are passed in macerations of their flesh; and whose souls, absorbed in the 
contemplation of celestial objects, insensibly pass out of the last 8tm|^le 
with death into eternal bliss. Ho remained in this attitude for smne time, 
with closed cj'cs, in silent prayer to God; then, having ordered the 
cious room in which he lay to be lit up, as on grand solemnities, he made 
a sign to the two persons present, one of whom placed himself at the head, 
and the other at the foot of the bed. At the same instant the folding dooas 
were thrown open, and the whole of the royal family, preceded by the 
queen, and followed by the principal nobility of the kingdom, entered the 
■ room, and, silently ranging themselves around the bed, awaited the . Jflit 
words of the expiring monarch. ' ' 

Tlie king’s eyes were fixed upon Joan, who had placed herself mpon has 
right hand, with an indescribable expression of aflection and sadness. 
was of such rare and perfect beauty, that her ^andfatber looked on her m 
on an angel, whom God had sent to console hun in his last agonies. Her 
beautifully marked features, her large and humid black ^es, her 
and open forehead, her hair as glossy as the raven’s wdng, her dfdmate ' 
mouth and noble form, made altogether such a creation of lovelinesS} thali 
loft upon the hearts of those who looked upon her a profound impxessi^m 
of calm and melancholy. Tall and slender, her movemmts weoe M 
lightness and activity, giving to her shape the grac^ul undulation of the 
stalk of a flower waving in the breeze. But, notwithstanding all tibeiK ' 
fascinating graces, there might already be observed in the heiress of Robert 
a character of firmness and decision; and the da^ circles which suirounded 
her beautiful eyes proved that her soul was already governed by preoocioiiB 
passions. 

Next to Joan stood her yoimg sister Maria^ a girl of twelve or 
years of age, also the daughter of Charles, Ihike of Calabria, who 
before she was bom, and of Marie de Valois, who had the grief of 

1 . J.I. *_ji* TO.1 ^ _i_1.1_^_I_ 


her in the cradle. Embarra^ed by tins aug^ assemblage, she advaaSH^t 
timidly by the ride of the grand senesriml Filijm^ somamra the Catarii^ 
who was the ^vemess of the princesses, and remocted theiiL aa 
a mother. Behind these princess^, atid by the s^fo of Fihpp% atood 
Robert de Cabane, a noMe looking youn^ man, standing witii an air of 
Imugbty carelessness, and stealthily »ancmg at Joan Iwks of audamcnsi 
freedom. The group was completed oy BoUna Cancia, the young lady in, 
waiting of the piincesses, and by the Count de T^lizzi, who exchanged 
with thifi lady sometimes a frutive look, and atlothe^ aalight sna^ 

. i, 2 
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The second group was composed of Andrea, the husband of Joan, and 
his preceptor, a friar, who had followed him from Buda, and never quitted 
him for an instant. Andrea was at this time about eighteen years old. 
At first there was something striking in his regular features and fair hair; 
but, among those animated Italian countenances, his face w'as w'anting in 
expression, his eyes seemed heavy, and there was something harsh and 
.jold in his whole appearance which betrayed his savage nature and foreign 
origin. As to Robert, his preceptor Petrarcli has handed down his por¬ 
trait to posterity: florid in complexion, with red hair and beard: short and 
deformed in stature; haughty in manner, though squalid and filthy; and, 
like a second Diogenes, scarcely covering liis hideous and deformed limbs 
with his frock. 

In the third group was the widow of Philip, Prince of Tarento, the Icing’s 
brother, honoured at the com*t of Naples by the title f*!* Empn^ss of Con¬ 
stantinople, a title which she inherited as gratid-daughter of Baldwin the 
Second. Any one accustomed to fathom the depths of the human soul 
would have seen, at a glance, hatred, envy, and ambition, lurking in this 
woman’s pale and livid face. She w^as surrounded by her three sons, 
Pnilip, and Louis, the youngest of the three. If the king had 
vnshed to select, as the successor to his crown, the handsomest, the most 
generous, and the bravest of his nephews, there is no doubt that Louis of 
Tarento would have obtained the preference. At the age of three and 
twenty he excelled the most renowned knights in the exercises of arms; 
frank, truthful, and valiant, he no sooner conceived a design tlian its , 
execution became certain. Ilis countenance beamed with intellectual 
light, while his soft and gentle manners were irresistibly attractive. A 
favoured child of Fortune, he had hut to -wish, and it seemed as if some un¬ 
known power—some kind spirit that had presided at hi» birth—seemed to 
smooth every difliculty and gratify every desire. 

Nearly at his side, in the fourth groiij), stood his fi’owning cousin, Charles 
de Duras. His mother, Agnes, the widow of John, Duke of Duras and 
Albany, another of the king’s brothers, gazed at him w ith terror, and with 
an instinctive movement clasped to her bosom her two younger sons, 
Robert, Prince of Morea, and Ludovic, Count of Graving. Charles, with 
■a pale visage, short hair, and tliick bear'd, alternately cast his susjricious 
glances upon his dying uncle, upon Joan and the little Mai-ia, and upon 
•his cousins, and appeared disturbed to such a degi'ee, that he could not 
remain quiet for a momcqt. His restless and agitated manner contrasted 
strangely with the calm and thoughtful countenance of Bertrand d’Ai-tois, 
who, ^ving place to his father, drew near the queen, who was placed 
Ht the foot of the bed, and thus stood opposite to the Princess Joan. The 
yogng man was so entirely absorbed by her beauty that he seemed to 
observe nothing else in the room. 

As soon as Joan and Andrea, the Princes of Tarento and Duras, the 
Counts o^^rtois, and Queen 8ancia, had taken their places round the 
deatlibed, ^ a senricirde, and in the order which we Irave described, the 
vice-chancellor of the kingdom passed through the crowd of barons, who, 
according to then* rank, were standing behind the princes of the blood; 
and, after making his obeisance to the king, produced a parclunent, sealed 
with the royal arms, and in the midst of profound silence began, in a 
solemn tone, to read the will of the king. 

“ Robert, by the grace i£ God, King of Sicily and of Jerusalem, &c., 
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declares, as his successor to the kingdom of Sicily, and all his other terri¬ 
tories, Joan, Duchess of Calabria, eldest daughter of the excellent Duke 
Charles of Calabria, of illustrious memory. And ho moreover names and 
declares Maiia, youngest daughter of the deceased Duke of Calabiia, his 
heiress iu tlie county of Alba, and in the jurisdiction of the valley of 
Grati, and the territory of Giordano, with all the dependencies thereto 
appertaining; and ordains that the aforesaid Maria shall receive them, in 
direct lief, from the abovementioned Duchess of Calabria and her heirs; 
but with this condition, that if the said Duchess of Calabria slrnU give and 
allow to her illustrious sister, iu consideration of the above reasons, tJie 
sum of ten thousand ounces of gold, as indemnification, the above-men¬ 
tioned couiitv and jiuisdiction shall remain iu the possession of the said 
duchess and ner heirs for ever. 

And he moreover wills and ordains, for private reasons, upon which 
he acts, that the abovementioned Maria shall contract marriage with the 
very illustrious Prince Louis, th(5 reigning King of Hungary. And if 
any obstacle arise to these nuptials from the treaty of marriage, which is 
said to he signed and concluded between the King of Hungary and the 
King of Holieinia and his daughter, our lord the king directs, that the 
illustrious Princess Maiaa shall, in that case, contract marriage with the 
eldest son of the high and mighty Doii Juan, Duke of Normandy, eldest 
son of the reigning Ring of France.” 

At this jiassage Charles de Duras cast a significant glance upon Maria, 
unobserved by those jjresent, whoso attention was engrossed by the readmg 
of the will. As to the young lady herself, from the time that her name 
had been first inentioued, her cheeks were glowing like crimson, and, 
ashamed and embarrassed, slie dared not raise her eyes from the ground. 

The A'icc-chanccllor continued :— 

“ And he moreover wills and ordains, that the counties of Forcalqxder 
and Provence should be perpetually united to liis kingdom under one go¬ 
vernment, and forming one inseparable domain; even although there should 
be several sons or daughters, or for any other reason whatever, this imion 
being of the greatest interest to tlie mutual safety and prosperity of the 
kingdom and the •abovementioned counties. 

“ And moreover, he has decided and ordained, tliat in case of the death, 
which God forbid! of the Duchess Joan, without having left any legitimate 
offspring, the principality of Salerno, with the title, profits, and aU pri¬ 
vileges appertaining thereto, shall descend to the most illustrious Andrea, 
Duke of Calabria, as well as the yeai'ly revenue of two thousand ounces of 
gold, for his maintenance. 

“ And he has moreover decided and ordained, that the queen principally, 
as well as tlie venerable father Don Pliilipj Bishop''of CavaiUon, vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the kingdom of Sicily, and the mighty lords Philip de Sanguiheto^ 
seneschal of Provence, Godfrey of Marsan, Count of SquiUace, admiral of 
the kingdom, and Charles d’Artois, Count of Arie, shall be, and contiime 
to be regents and administrators, of tlie abovementioned Lord Andrea, and 
of the abovementioned ladies, Joan and Maria, until they shall have 
attained the ago of twenty-five years,” &c. &c. 

When the vice-chancenor had concluded the reading of the will, the 
king raised himself into a sitting posture ; and, after having surveyed in * 
succession his fine and numerous fa^y, he addressed them iu tlie following 
words:— I 
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“My children," he said, “you are here to listen to my last wishes. I 
have sumtDoned you routid my deathbed, that you may see liow the g'lory 
of the world passes away. Those, who are termed the great ones of tlie 
earth, have important duties to fulfil here, and a grejit account to 
render hereafter; it is in this that their greatness consists. I have reigned 
ihirty-three years, and God, before whom I must shortly appear—God, 
who during my long and painful career has often heard my sighs, can 
only know the thoughts which distract my soul, in these, my latest moments. 
In a short time, I shall be laid in my grave, and sliall live no longer for 
this world, but in the memoxy of those, who will pray for my soul. But 
before quitting you for ever, you, my grandchildren, whom I have lovetl with 
double tenderness; you, my nephews, for whom I have had alj^the atixietics 
and theuffection of a fathci’, promise me, that you will bo as united together in 
soul and purpose, as you have been united in my heart. I have survived your 
fathers, though the eldest of them all; and God, doubtless, has preserved me 
to bind together your affections, by accustoming you to liA'e together in 
one family, and to look up to one common parent. I have loved you all 
equally, as a father should, without exception, without preference. I have 
^^osed of my throne according to the law of nature, and the dictates of ray 
conscience. Behold, then, the heirs to the throne of Naples ; and you, Joan, 
and you, Andrea, ever keep in mind the respect and love which ought to exist 
between husband aud wife, and which you have muttmlly sworn to observe 
tMibre the altar ; and all of you, my nephews, my nobles, my officers, pay 
homage to your legitimate sovereigns. For you, Andrea of Hungary,^ 
|!iOuis of Tarento, Charles de Duras, remember that you are brothers, and 
woe to him who imitates the pei-fidy of Cain ! may the blood he sheds be 
his head—may he be cursed by heaven, as ho is cursed by the lips of 
a dying man, and may the blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, descend upon such as are honest and sincere at the moment, when 
my soul is recalled to him wlio gave it!” 

The king remained motionless, with uplifted arms, eyes raised towards 
heaven, and cheeks glowing with extraordinary brightness ; while the 
princes, nobles, and officers, took the oath of fidelity and homage to Joan 
and her husband. But when the turn of the Princes de Duras came, Charles 
passed contemptuously by Andrea, and dropping on one knee before the 
princes, said in a loud voice, kissing her hand as he spoke: 

^*To you only, my queen, I render my homage.” 

All eyes were turned writh terror towards the dying man ; but the good 
old king was now insensible to all that passed around him. Donna 
Sa>neia, observing that he was stiff and motionless, exdaimed, with a voice 
int^Tupted by tears and sobs, “ The king is dead ! Let us pray for his 
aoul.’* 

But in a moment ah the princes rushed out of the room, and their pas- 
rioua—>till now restrained by the presence of the king—^brirst forth like a 
torrent wpbh has overfiown its banks. 

** L<Ma^live Joan!” Robert de Cabane, Louis de Tarento, and Bertrand 
d*Ariidb iVere the first to exclaim, while Andrea’s tutor, energetically apos- 
trOpihiring the members of the'council of regency, shouted at the top of his 
“My lord^ you already forget the of the king. You 
must also onr, Long live An^a!” and, himself giving the example 
ffiod xnakmg himSelf beard above the tiunffit of all the assembled nobles, 
;lie riiottted widi a voice of thunder, “ Long live the king of Naples!” But 
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no responsive voice echoed his cry, and Charles de Duras, casting a terrible 
look upon the Dominican, advanced towards the queen, and taking her by 
the hand, he drew aside the curttdus of the balcony, which looked out 
upon the square and the town. An inimenso crowd, visible in the moon¬ 
light, covered the space beneath as far as the eye could reach, and 
tliousauds of human heads were raised towards the balcony of the palace, 
anxiously waiting the expected annomicement. Tlien Charles, drawing 
himself respectfully to one side, and pointing with liis hand to his beautiful 
cousin, cried, “ Neapolitan people, the king is dead ; long live the queen !*' 
Long live Joan, the queen of Naples!” answered the people, with one 
tremendous sliout, which resounded tluough all parts of the city. 

The events which had followed each other on this night, with the 
rapidity of a troubled dream, had had a powerful etfect upon the mind of 
Joan, and, aj^tated by a thousand conflicting emotions, she retired to her 
apartments, and, locking herself in her chamber, gave full vent to her gri^ 
While every one else around the coflin of the Neapolitan monarch were 
filled wth ambition and self-interest, the young queen, refusing all conso¬ 
lation, bitterly mourned the death of her grandfather, who had loved her 
even to weakness. As to the king, he w^as solemnly inteiTed in the chmtdi 
of Santa Chiara, which he had founded and consecrated, after having 
enriclu'd it by tJio magnificent frescoes of Giottl, and by several precious 
relies, among which may be seen to this day, behind the high altar, two 
columns of white marble, taken from the Temple of Solomon. Here also 
the king’s statue still remains, represented upon his tomb in the dress ef a 
king and the robe of a priest, on the right of the monument of hk^ son, 
Charles, Duke of Calabria. 

Immediately after tlie celebration of the funeral rites, Andrea’s precc|}tor 
hastily assembled the jnincipal Hungarian nobles; and it was decided Hi 
this conclave that desp^ches should be sent to Elizabeth of Poland, 
mother, and to Louis of Hungary, his brother, to inform them of the 
port of Ttobert’s will; and that they should, at tlie same time, la^ a oOm* 
plaint before the Papal court of Avignon of the conduct of the princes and 
Neapolitan peoiJc, in proclaiming Joan sole queen of Naples, in contempt 
of the rights of her husband, for whom they should solicit a bull df 
coronation. 

BrfJthcr Robert, who had a profound knowledge of court intrigue^ and 
who, combining the experience of a man of the world with the cunning of 
a monk, had explained to his pupil that it was necessary to take advahta|^, 
of the grief into which the king’s death liad*plunged Joan, and not !to 
allow' her favourites time to surround her with their flatteries and counsala. 

Ow'ing to the violence of Joan’s grief, she became the sooner calm and ., 
composed; new thoughts beg^n to occupy her mind, the traces of her'tpaiw 
disappeared from her face, and a smile began to sparkle in her humid 
like a sunbeam after a shower. This change, anxiously watched and mi- 
patiently expected, was soon observed by Joan’s young attendant, , , 

then ventured, on her knee, to offer to her beautiful mistress the finA C0^ 
gratulations upon her accession to the throne. Joan embraced her tendeily 5 
for Donna Cancia was not merely her attendant, but the companitm of liar 
infency, the depository of all her secrets, and the confidant of Her^ most 
hidden thoughts. She had one of those open and ohearful faces, whickat • 
once inspire confidence and af^etion. Her beaufrfiil auburn hahr, film bfitis 
eyes, arch looking mouth, and delicately rounc^ chin, gave m iire^tiblo 
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charm to her countenance. Wanton, gay, and fickle, voluptuous and de¬ 
ceitful, but full of wit and talent, and captivating even in her faults, she was, 
at sixteen, as lovely as an angel, and as depraved as a^ demon ; the whole 
court adored her, and Joan loved her more than her omt:i sister.. 

“ Well, my dear Cancia,” murmiu*ed the queen, with a sigh, “ you see 
me very sad, and very unfortunate.” 

“ You see me on the contraiy, my beautiful sovereign,” replied the con¬ 
fidant, casting a glance of admiration at Joan, “ you see me very hapj)y, to 
be able to kneel at your feet, and be the first to bear testimony to the joy, 
which animates the Neapolitan people at this moment. Others, perhaps, 
will envy you the ci*own which glitters upon your brow, your throne, which 
is one of the greatest in the world, the iicclainations of a whole city 
assembled together to render you their devotion, rather than their homage; 
but I, madam, 1 covet rather your beautiful black hair, your bewitching 
looks, your ineffable grace, which cause you to be adored by every one.” 

Y"ou are nevertheless aware, my Cancia, that 1 have much to comjdain 
of, both as a queen and a woman; at fifteen years of age a crown is 
heavy to bear, and I do not even enjoy the liberty of the meanest of my 
subjects, the liberty of the affections; befoi-e I had attained a sufficient 
age to think for myself, they sacrificed me to a man whom 1 can never love.” 

But, madam,” replied the attendant, in a most insinuating voice, 
“ there is now at this court a young gentleman, who, by his respect, liis 
devotion, and his love, ought to make you forget the wTongs of this 
foJeigner, who is neither worthy of being our king, nor your husband.” 

The queen sighed deeply. 

“How long is it,” she replied, “since you lost the power of com¬ 
prehending my feelings ? Ought I to confess to you, that this love makes 
me miserable ? It is true, that at first this criminal emotion made me feel 
as though a new life was waking in my soul; 1 have been entranced, seduced 
by the prayers, the tears, the despair of this young man, by the facilities 
allowed us by his mother, whom I have ever looked upon as mine ; I have 
loved him—^my God! young as I am, to have been so miserable!—strange 
thoughts sometimes enter my mind, that he loves me no longer, that he 
has never loved me, that ambitiou, interest, imworthy motives, have made 
him pretend a passion, which he has never felt; I myself feel an indifference 
to him, for which I cannot account; his presence constrains me, his look 
disturbs me, Ms voice makes me tremble, I dread it, and would gladly give 
a year of my youth, that I hod never heard it.” 

These words appeared “to move the young confidant deeply; her brow 
became clouded with sadness, slie fixed her eyes upon the ground, and re¬ 
mained for some time silent, showing by her manner more of sorrow than 
sui|Hrise. Then, slowly raising her head, she answered with visible con¬ 
fusion : 

I should not have dared to judge so severely the man whom my sove¬ 
reign hasAised so far above all others, by giving Mm one look of Icinducss; 
but if Bowrt de Gabane has deserved bemg reproached with fickleness and 
ii^p:aiUttde, and has basely pequred himself, ne must be the most worth¬ 
less oi men ; for be has despised the happiness which others have prayed to 
God to grant them, at the price of their salvation. I know one who weeps 
. and night, without consolation and without hope—who suffers and 
away from a slow and cruel malady, wMch one pitying word would 
Oure, if that word were but ^ttered by the lips of my noble mistress,” 
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“ I will hear no more,” exclaimed Joan, hastily rising; “ I do not wish 
to add another source of remorse to my life. Misfortune has reached me 
alike in my lawful and in my illicit love. Alas! I will no longer court my 
terrible destiny. I will bow my head without murmuring; and, rexmembering 
that I am a queen, wall live but for the happiness of my subjects.” 

“ Will you, then, forbid me, madam,” replied Donna Cancia, in a soft 
and caressing voice, “ will you, then, forbid me to pronounce in your pre¬ 
sence the name of Bertrand d’Artois, an unfortunate young man, beautiful 
as an angeJ, and bashful as a maiden? And, now that you are queen— 
now that you hold in your hands the life and death of your subjects—do 
you refuse mercy to a poor youth, who has committed no otlier oftence than 
that of adoring you, and is ready to die with joy when you deign to look 
upon him.” 

“ I have always endeavoured to avoid looking on him!” cried the queen, 
with a burst of feeling of heart which she found it impossible to restrain ; 
but she immediately added in a severe tone, in order to efface the impression 
produced u]»on the mind of her attendant by this avowal: 

“ I forbid you to mention his name before me; and if he dares to allow 
any complaint to reach my ears, authorize you to say to him, &om me, 
he shall instantly be banished for ever from my presence.” 

“ In tliat ease, madam, banish me also from your sight; for I shall never 
have the strength to obey so cruel a command. As to the unfortunate 
young man lumself, who has •failed to awaken in your breast one feeling 
of compassion, you may yourself overwhelm him by your anger—for here 
he is before you, to learn his fate and to die at your feet!” 

At these words, uttered loudly that they might be heard from without, 
Bertrand d'Artois rushed into the apartment, and fell at the queen’s feet. 
For some time past the young confidant had observed that Robert de Cabane 
hail lost Joan’s love, and that his tyranny had become more odious to her 
than that of her husband. Donna Cancia did not fail to i-emark that her 
mistress’s* eyes frequently rested with a melancholy expression upon Ba- 
trand, a handsome young man of a grave aud thoughtful mien; and when she 
made up Ixer mind to speak in his favour, she w'as convinced that the queen 
already loved him. Nevertheless, Joan’s brow became flushed, and she was 
about to give way to anger, when the sound of footsteps was heard in the 
next room, and the voice of the seneschal, in conversation with her son, 
came upon the three young people like a clap of thunder. Cancia turned 
as pale as death; Bertrand believed liimself doubly lost, in knowing that 
his presence would ruin the queen; Joan alou5, with the admirable pre¬ 
sence of mind which she retained in the most difficult moments of her 
life, made the young man conceal himself in the large folds of her bed- 
cxirtaius, where he was completely hidden from view, and then made a {Ugn 
to Cancia to withdraw before the entrance of the seneschal and her son. 

But, previous to introducing these two personages into tlm royal apart<^ 
meut, we must relate by what extraordinarjr combination of circumstances, 
and with what incredible rapidity, the famdy of the Catanian (as she was 
called) had risen from the lowest class'of the people to the highest rank in 
the court. 

At the time when Donna Violanto d’Arragou, the^ first wife of Robert 
d’Anjou, was delivered of Charles, who afterwards died the Duke of Ca- • 
labria, a nurse was sought for him among the most beautiful women of the 
lower classes. After considerable search thej^rincess fixed on a young 
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Catanian, named Filippa, the wife of a fisherman of Trapani, and herself 
a washerwoman. The young woman, after w'ashing one day her linen by 
the side of a fountain, had had a strange dream, in which she imagined 
she had been presented at court, that she had married a person of high 
ranh, and received the honours of a great lady; and now, when she vi'as 
summoned to the palace, her dream seemed about to bo realized. Fili])pa 
was installed at court, and a few months after she had commenced nursing 
the royal infant, her husband the fisherman died. About this time, Ray¬ 
mond dc Cabane, major-domo of Charles IL, having purcliased a negro 
from some pirates, had him baptized by his omi name, made him free, and, 
observing that he was not wanting either in manners or intelligonee, he 
appointed him the Icing’s chief cook, after w’hioh he departed to the wars. 
Diuirig the absence of his protector the negro remained at court, and ma¬ 
naged his affairs so well, that in a short time he purchased estates, houses, 
fanus, silver plate, and horses, affecting to be able to rival in magnificence 
the wealthiest nobles in the Idngdom; and as he had continued to ingra¬ 
tiate himself more and more in the favour of the TOyal family, be -was 
promoted from the royal kitchen to the wardrobe. At the same time the 
Cataman had so well merited the favour of her patrons, that, to recom¬ 
pense her for the attention she had given the child, the princess married 
her to the negro, and as a nuptial present he received the honour of 
knighthood. Fi*om that time Raymond de Cabane and Filippa the 
wamerwoman rose so rapidly, that their influence at court became esta- 
liBshed. After the death of Donna Violante, the Catanian gained the 
friendship of Donna Sancia, Robert’s second wife, with w'hom our readers 
became acquainted at the commencement of our stoiy. Charles, her foster 
Bon, loved her as a mother, and she w'as successively the confidaut of his 
two wives, more especially of the second, Marie de Valois. And as the 
d-devant washerwomaif had iioav learnt the usages and manners of the 
court, as soon as Joan and her sister passed their childhood, shp was ap¬ 
pointed goveniess of the young ladies, and at the same time Raymond was 
made mmor-domo. 'Afterwards Marie de Valois, upon her deathlied, re¬ 
commended to her care the young princes^s, and begged her to consider 
as her daughters; and Filippa the Cataman, honoured from hence- 
floith as the motW of the heiress of the iNeajioHtan throne, had sufficient 
u^uence to have her husband appointed grand seneschal, of the seven 
lugfaest posts in the kingdom, and her three sons made knights. Raymond 
de C!ab^e was interred vi-ith royal magnificence in the church of the Holy 
Sacrament, ajid two of hii'sons soon afterwards followed him. The third, 
a young man of extraordinary strength and beauty, was appointed 
mi^r-domo, and the two daughters of his eldest brother were married, the 
cats to the Count de Terlizzi, and the other to the Count de Morcone. 

. Things were in this state, and the power of Filippa seemed firmly es- 
tahlished^when an unexpected event took place to weaken her influence, if 
^ttattoalipta in one dajr to its foimdation, the whole edifice of her fortune, 
•o patiie&tly and labonously raised, stone by stone, to its present height. 
The aj^arition of broths Robert, who had followed his young pupil, 
des^pt^ from infancy to be the husband of Joan, to the court of Rome, op- 
posCa the designs of the Catanian, and seriously threatened her future pro- 
' gross. The monk was not long in observing, that so long as Fihppa 
^^elnlHned at court, Andrea would be hut the slave, if not the viefim of nis 
‘ All the energies of ‘brother Robert's mind were Aerefoxe secretly 
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concentrated upon one object, the removal of the Catanian, and the over¬ 
throw of her power. The princess preceptor, and the governess of the 
heiress of the throne, upon their first meeting, exchanged one cold and 
piercing glance, sufficiently expressive of their rec^rocal sentiments. The 
Catanian, not having the courage to struggle openly with her rival, con¬ 
ceived the scheme of maintaining her waning ascendancy over her pupU, 
by means of her' corruption. She gradually insinuated into her mind the 
poison of vice, inflamed her young imagination with precocious desires, 
sowed in her heait: the seeds cf invincible hatred to her husband, surrounded 
the unfortunate girl witli women of bad character, and, in particular, 
attached to her person the lovely and seducing Cancia, whose name has 
been branded with infamy by contemporary writers; and to put a finislnng 
stroke to her atrocious lessons, she prostituted Joan to her own son. The 
poor child, involved in guilt almost before she knew its nature, yielded to hep 
first passion with all the ardour of youth, and loved Robert de Cabane with 
sucli extreme devotion, that the cunning Catanian, congratulating her¬ 
self upon the success of her infamous imdertaking, believed her prey so 
w’bolly in lier power tliat she took no pains to prevent her escape. 

A year passed on before Joan, absorbed W her own infatuation, conceived 
tlie possibility of her lover’s insincerity. The young man, more under the 
influence of ambition than of love, concealed ms coldness by an appearance 
of brotherly intimacy, blind submission, and entire devotedness, and would 
probably have succeeded for a long time in deceiving his mistress, had not 
the yotmg Count d’Artois become, in his turn, desperately enamoured of 
Joan. The eyes of the princess were suddenly opened, in comparing the 
feelings of the two. With that instinct of the heart which never deceives a 
woman, she saw that Robert dc Cabane loved her for himself, while Bertrand 
d’Artois would gladly have surrendered his life for her happiness. A ray of 
light illumined the past, she went over again in her mind the circum¬ 
stances which had preceded and accompanied her first attachment; and 
her blood froze in her veins, when the conviction first burst upon her, that 
she had been sacrificed to a base seducer, by the woman, whom of all 
she had loved the dearest, and ^yhom she had called by the name of motihpr. 

Joan commtmed with herself, and wept bitterly. ^ Deceived in all her 
aftections, she devoured her griof in secret; until at length, animated by 
sudden indigu^ion, she roused herself from her stupor, and changed h®p 
love to disdain. Robejrt, astonished at her haughty and cold manner to 
him, after so much tenderness, irritated by his jealousy, and wounded m 
his self-love, burst forth-into bitter reproaches Ind violent recriminations*, 
and, letting the mask fall from his face, h© lost his last hold on the heart 
of the princess. 

Filippa now saw that it was time to interfere; she reproached her sos^ 
accusing him ofliaving, by his bad management, undermined all her 
jects. “ Since you are not able to govern her mind by love,” she smd, 
“ Joan must be ruled by fear. We have the secret of her honour, aad‘ 
will never dare to rebel against us. It is evident she loves Bertea&d 
d’Artois, whose downcast looks and humble sighs contrast favourably with 
your haughty negligence and rude bearing. The mother of the princes of 
Tarento, the Empress of Constantinople, will eagerly seize the opportunity 
of favouring the amours of the princess, in order to estrange her more 
more from her husband; Cancia will he the chosen messoigm^ and, 
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or later, we shall surprise d’Artois at Joan’s feet. And then she will not 
dare refuse us any tiling.” 

It was in the midst of these intrigues that the old king died; and the 
Catonian, who had been constantly waiting tlie time which she had so 
clearly foreseen, having observed the Count d’ArttSfe steal into Joan’s 
apartment, called her .gon in a loud voice, and hurrying him away with 
her: ‘ 

“ Follow me,” sh^o|Med, “ the queen is oiu-s.” 

It was with this that, accompanied by Robert, she now entered 

the queen’s apajgftiMt. ^ 

Joan stood iflne middle of the room, her face as pale as death, her 
eyes fixed upoiM|^ cyrtaius of her bed. Endeavouring to disguise her 
agitation by a i||%, blie made a step towards hei- governess, and bowed 
her head to reca^>&e kiss which it was the custom of the Catanian to 
bestow upon her «n^li|||piorning. Filippa embraced her with affected cor¬ 
diality, and tunung TO^her son, who had bent one knee to the ground, 

“ Permit, my fiiir sovereign,” said she, jiointiiig to Robert, “ the hum¬ 
blest of your sulqects to offer you liis sincere congratulations, and to lay 
his homage at your feet.” 

“ Rise, Robert,” said Joan, holding out her hand to him with kindness, 
and without allowing him to perceive the slightest bitterness in her 
manner. “ We have been brought up together, and 1 shall never forget 
that in my infancy—^that is to say, in those happy days when we were both 
innocent—I used to call you brother.” 

Since you allow it, madam,” answered Robert, witli an ironical smile, 
“ I, too, will never cease to remember the names which you once deigned 
to apply to me.” 

“ For me, I shall forget that I address the Queen of Naples,” said the 
Catanian, “ wdiile I hold once more to my heai-t my well-loved child. 
Now, madam, dispel this melancholy; you have wept enough, andwc have 
respected your grief sufficiently. It is time you show yourself to the good 
Neapolitans, who never cease blessing heaven for having given them a 
queen so fair and generous; it is time to show yourself in your charms 
before your loyal subjects; and my son, who smpasses them all in fidelity, 
in order to serve you with the greater zeal, is come before them all, to ask 
you to grant Inm one favour.” 

Joan cast an indignant glance at Robert, and, addressing the Catanian, 
she replied with haughty contempt: 

** You, my governess, khow tliat I have nothing to refuse to your son.” 

“ He only asks,” continued the governess, “ a title which is but due to 
him, and which he inherits from his father—tlmt of grand seneschal of the 
kingdom; I trust, my cluld, you will have no difficulty in complying with 
hib request.” 

** Tne members of the council of regency must be first consulted.” 

” Thq^ouncil, will hasten to ratify the wishes of the queen,” replied 
Robert, holding out the parchment to her with a commanding gesture; 
** you onfy wish to consult the Count d’Artois.” 

And he cast a tenific glance upon the curtain, which was at this mo¬ 
ment sUghtly agitated. 

" You are right,” faintly replied the queen, and, going to Uie table, she 
the par^ment with a trembling baud. 
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“ And now, my child, by all the cares I paid you in your infancy—-by 
that more than maternal love which I have ever felt for you—I implore 
you to grant us a favour, of which om family will retain an everlasting re¬ 
membrance.” 

The queen drew back, crimsoned with anger and astonishment; but, be¬ 
fore she could find words to frame her answer, the Catanian continued in 
the same unmoved tone. 

“ I ask you to create my son Count d’Eboli.” 

“ I have not the power, madam; the nobles of the kingdom would rise 
ill a body if 1 were to raise, by my simple authority, to one of the prin¬ 
cipal counties in the kingdom, the son of a-” 

“ Of a w’asherwoman and a negro, you would say, madam,” replied 
Robert, with a sneer. “ Bertrand d’Artois would possibly be ofltended 
were I called by the same title as himself.” 

And he made a step towmds the bed, at the samo.time laying his hand 
upon the hilt of liis sword. 

“ For pity’s sake, Robert!” cried the queen, holding him back; “ I will 
do all tliat you require.” 

And she signed the parchment, creating him Count d’Eboli. 

“ And now, that my title may not bo illusory,” continued Robert, with 
the utmost effrontery, “ and as you are now engaged in signing, grant me 
the privilege of taking part in the councils of the crown, and declare, by 
your good pleasure, that in all matters of importance my mother and my¬ 
self shall have a deliberative voice in the council.” 

“ Never!” cried Joan, the colour deserting her cheeks; “ Filippa, Robert, 
you abuse my weakness, you are treating your queen unworthily. I have 
we])t and sufered during the whole of these last days, and overcome with 
soiTOW', 1 have not sufficient strength to occupy myself with affairs of 
moment, 1 beseech you to retiiH), I am ill.” 

What, my daughter,” answered the Catanian, in an hypocritical tone, 

“ do you feel uiwell ? come then, lie down.” And advancing towards fbie 
bed, she grasped the curtain whicli concealed the Count d’Artois. 

Tlie queen uttered a piercing shriek, and threw herself befoire her go¬ 
verness. 

“ Stop,” she cried in a suffocated voice, here is the privilege which you 
ask, and now ify-ou value your lives, begone!” 

Filijipa and her son immediately departed without reply, for tiiey had 
obtained all that they desired; and Joan, trembling with anger and shame, 
advanced towards Bertrand d’Artois, who, furious with rage, had drawn 
his poniard, and -was about to rush upon tile two favourites to avenge the 
insults they had offered to their queen ; but the young man was soon dis¬ 
armed by the supplicating power of Joan's beautiful eyes, W the arms' 
thrown beseephingly around his waist, and by the tears which fell upon her 
cheeks. He feU at her feet, which he kissed with transport. ^ Without re¬ 
membering to ask her pardon for his presence, without speaking to her eff 
his love, he lavished upon her the most tender caresses, as^ if they 1^ 
always been lovers, wiped away her tears, and pressed her beautiful hair with 
his trembling lips. Joan, by degrees, forgot her anger, her resolutions, and 
li# repentance; soothed by the soft speeches of her lover, she answered in 
monosyllables, without understanding what she said; her heart beat, as ' 
though it would burst from her bosom, and every paanfiil feeling was lost 
in tlie happiness of the moment; when a neal noise suj^denly awoke her 
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from her dream. This time, however, the j'oung count had time to with¬ 
draw into a neighbouring apartment, and Joan prepared to receive her un¬ 
welcome visitor, with cold and severe dignity. 

The person who ai-rived thus unseasonably, to bring down upon himself 
the storm which loured on the queen’s brow, was Charles, the mdest of the 
branch of Duras. After presenting his lovely cousin to the people, as their 
only legitimate sovereign, ho sought upon several occasions the opportunity 
of naving an interview with her,—an interview which, in all probability, 
would be decisive of his schemes. Charles was one of those men who he¬ 
sitate at no means by which their object may be attained: devoured by am¬ 
bition ; accustomed from his earliest youtli to conceal his most ardent de¬ 
sires under a careless levity; proceeding, step by step, tow'ards a determined 
end, without swerving a single hair’s breadth from tlie way which be had 
traced out; redoubling his prudence at each victory, and his courage at 
each defeat; gloomy in pleasure, smiling in hate, impenetrable in the 
strongest emotions of his life; he had sworn to sit upon the tluone of 
Naples, to wliich he had for a long time believed himself Robert’s heir, as 
the nearest in succession of liis jiephew's ; and to him, in fact, rightly be¬ 
longed the hand of Joan, if the old king had not resolved, at th® close of 
his reign, to summon Andrea of Hungary, and reinstate the eldest branch 
in their rights, of which no one had now any recollection. Rut neither 
the arrival of Andrea, nor the indUFerence witli which Joan, occupied by 
other passions, invariably received the advances of her cousin of Duras, had 
weakened for a moment his resolution; for the love of a woman, and the 
life of a man, weighed notliing in the mind of Charles, when a crown himg 
at the other end of the scales. 

After hovering round tbs queen’s apartments the whole time she 
remained strictly invisible, he presented liimself, with respeetfrd haste, to 
inquire after his cousin’s healtli. 

Charles conversed for a long time with his cousin, on the enthusiasm 
which the people had shown upon her accession to the tluonc, and the 
brilliant destiny site would have to fill; he drew a rapid and correct 
pbture of the situation of the kingdom; while lavishing praises upon the 
queen’s wisdom, he adroitly pointed out the iraprovenients which the 
countiw most urgently required, and he threw into his discourec so much 
warmui, tempered by discretion, that he began to overcome the unfa¬ 
vourable impression which his arrival had produced. In spite of the errors 
of a youth depraved by the most lamentable education, Joan was of a noble 
nature. Rising above her age and sex, while occupying herself widi the 
Widfuo of her subjects, she forgot her singular situation, and listened to 
ihe Duke de Duras with warm interest, and the utmost attention. He 
ppooeeded to hazard allusions to tlic dangers which threatened the young 
qpaeea; he Mated vaguely at the difficulty of distinguishing true devotion, 
from baA obsequiousness and interested attachment; he spoke wanuly of 
fibe iiq^titude of persons, who had been loaded with benefits and deeply 
trusted. Joan, who had just experienced a melancholy proof of the truth 
of his w'or^, answered with a sigh, and said after a pause, 

“ 1 take God to witness my own honest and upright intentions, and 
pray Mm to unmask traitors, and show me who are my tame friends! I knl»w 
■ that the burden wMch is imposed upon me is a heavy one, and that I must 
not too much upon my own strength; but riic tried experience of the 
pejESO^ to my grandiather has confided my youth, me number of 
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my family, and, above all, yom* pure aaid cordial finendship, will assist mOf 
1 trust, in the accompUshmeut of my duties.’* 

“ It is my most sincere prayer that you may succeed, my fair cousin. It 
is tiot my wish to darken the moments which should be given up to happi¬ 
ness, by thoughts of mistrust and doubt. I do not wish to mingle with 
tlie joy which bursts from every part of the kingdom, in saluting you as 
queen, useless regrets at the blind destiny which placed Iw.tlie side of a 
woman whom we all adore—by your side, my cousin, from whom one 
single glance renders a man far happier tlian the angels—a stranger, un¬ 
worthy of sharing your heart, incapable of partaking your throne.” 

“ You forget, Chai’les,” said the queen, stretching out her hand as it 
to arrest his words, “ you forget that Andrea is my husband, and that it 
is the will of my grandfather that he shall reign with me.” 

“ Never!*’ cried tlie duke, indignantly. “ lie, King of Naples! Con¬ 
sider that the city will be shaken to its foundations—that the people will 
revolt in a mass—^before the Neapolitans will allow themselves to be go¬ 
verned by a handful of drunken and ferocious Hungarians, by a deformed 
and hypocritical monk, by a prince whom we detest as mum as we love 
you,” 

“ But what is it you reproach him with? What has he done?” 

What has he done? What do we reproach him with? The people 
reproach him with being incapable, clownish, and bmtal; the noblea re- 
prt)ach him with the violation of their privileges, and with patronising men 
of obsmre birth ; and I, madam,” he continued, lowering his voice, ** I 
reproach him with being the cause of your xmliappiness.” 

Joan started, as if a rude hand had been laid upon her wound; bat> 
concealing her emotion under an apparent calm, she answered in a tone 
indifference : 

‘‘ 1 tliiuk you rave, Charles; who has authorized you to believe me 
unhappy ?” 

“ Do not endeavour to excuse him, my cousin,” replied Charles empba - 
tically; “ you will but ruin yourself, without saving him.” 

The quceii fixed upon her cousin a piercing look, as if to read the depths 
of his soul, and to'fathom the meaning of those words; but not being able 
to believe the horrible thought which at first rose to her mind, in oraer to 
penetrate his motives she affected entire confidence in his friendship, and 
proceeded in her former indifferent tone: 

“ ^"ell, diaries, supposing that I am not hqjppy, what euro can you 
propose to me for the evil ?” 

“ Do you ask it, my cousin? Are not all means justifiable for your hap¬ 
piness?” 

“ But Andrea will not easily renounce his pretensions : he is supported 
by a powerful party, and in case of an open rupture, his brother, the King 
of Hungary, will declare war against us, and bring desolation into the ^ 
kingdom.” 

The Duke de Duras smiled slightly, and his features assumed a siuister 
expression. 

“ You do not understand my meaning, cousin.” 

Bxplain it, then, without delay,” said the queen, endeavouring to 
conceal the cold shudder whicli came over her at these words. 

Listen, Joan,” said Charles,' taking her Imud, and pladlng it ^ his 
breast. “ Do you feel this dagger?’* ’ 
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“ I feel it,” said Joan, turning- pale. 

“ One word from you—and-” 

** Well, proceed.” 

** To-morrow you shall be free!” 

A murder!” cried Joan, recoiling with horror, ** I have, tlieu, been 
deceived! It is a murder which you have been proposing.” 

Undoubtedly I” replied the duke, calmly, “ it is indispensable. To¬ 
day it is I who advise it; later, it will be you who will command it.” 

“ Enough, vTetch! I do not know whether j’our conduct is more base 
than bold, or more bold than base : base, in having avowed to me a criminal 
project, because you knew 1 would not denounce you ; bold, in having 
avowed it to me without knowing whether other ears tlian mine listened to 
your atrocious language.” 

“ WeU, madam, since I am now at your mercy, you will understand 
that I cannot leave you witliout knowing whether I am to consider you as 
my friend or my enemy.” 

“ Away!” cried Joan, with a gesture of scorn, “you insult your queen!” 

“ You forget, my cousin, that one day I may have a right to your 
kingdom.” 

“ Do not force me to have you thrust froni my presence,” said Joan, 
advancing towards the door. 

“ Eestrain your passion, my fair cousin. I leave you; hut roeollcct 
at least, that I have offered you my help, and that you have refused it. 
Remember well what I say to you at this very serious moment. To-day, 
I am the culprit—to-morrow, perhaps, I shall be the judge.” 

And he slowly retired, twice turning his head, and renewing, by a 
warning gesture, his threatening prophecy. Joan hid her face in her 
hands, and remained a long time buried in melancholy thought, until, 
anger predominating over all other feelings, .she summoned Cancia, and 
ordered her on no prete.-st whatever to permit any person to enter her 
apartment. 

This prohibition did not extend to the Count d’Artois,, for the reader will 


remember that he was in the adjoining room. 

Night had by this time throv:n its shadow around, and the deepest silence 
had succeeded to the thousand cries of the most noisy city in the world. 
Charles de Duras, hurrying rapidly from the palace, plunged into the la¬ 
byrinth of narrow and winding streets, which cross each other in all direc¬ 
tions, in the old city, and pfter a quarter of an hour’s walk, sometimes slow, 
and at others rapid, according to the workings of his mind, he airived at 
his own mansion. After giving some orders to one of his pages, to whom ho 
handed his sword and cloak, Charles proceeded to his apariment, without 
visiting his poor mother, who, sad and solitary, was at tins moment weeping 
At tlie ingratitude of her son, and avenging hewelf, like all mothers, 
by prajlug to God for him. 

Tlie USte de Duras strode to and fro in his chamber, like a lion in his 


cage, counting the minutes in violent impatience. Ho was about to 
summon one of his servants, to renew his orders, when two gentle taps at 
the door announced to him, that the person whom he expected had 
arrived. He opened it quickly, and a man of about fifty years old, dressed 
in black, entm-ed with the most hmnble reverences, and carefully closing 
the door after him. Chiles threw himself upon a seat, and fixing an 
looat upon the ma^ who stood before him with downcast eyes, 
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and his arms crossed upon his breast, in an attitude oi the most profound 
res];)ect, he said to him slowly, and emphatically, 

“ Master Mcolas de Melazzo, do you retain any remembrance of the fa< 
vours which I have shown you?’* , 

The man to whom these words were addressed, shuddered, as though he 
had heard the voice of Satan reclaiming his soul; and casting a terrified 
glance upon his interrogator, he inquired in a low voice, 

“ What have I done, my lord, to deserve such a reproach ?’* 

“ I do not mean it as a reproach, notary, it is a simple question.” 

“ Can you doubt for a moment, my lord, my eternal gratitude ? I forget 
what I owe to your excellency ! Even supposing I had so completely lost 
my senses and my memory, have I not my wife and my son, to remind me 
daily that to you we owe fortune, life, and honour ? I am guilty of an in¬ 
famous action,” continued the notary, lowering his voice; “ of a crime, which 
not only draws down upon me the punishment of death, but the confisca¬ 
tion of my goods, the ruin of my family, the misery and shame of my only 
son,—of that same son, for whom, wretch that I was, I wished to secure a 
briliiaut future, by means of a dreadful crime; in your liands were the 
proofs of this crime—” 

“ They are so still—” 

“ You will not destroy me, my lord,” exclaimed the notary, trembling 
from head to loot; “you see me at your feet; take my life, your excdllency, 

I will expire in torments without one complaint; but save ray son, since you 
have been merciful enough to spare him until now; mercy for hia mother! 
mercy, mercy, my lord!” 

“ lie calm',” said Charles, making him a sign to rise, “ there is now no 
question of your life, although that perhaps may one day come. What I 
require of you at present is much easier.” 

“ I await your orders, my lord.” 

“ At once then,” continued the duke, in an ironical tone of rapture, ‘*you 
will draw out, in form, my marriage contract.” 

“ Say on, your excellency.” 

“ You will write in the first place, that my wife shall bring me as a 
mamage portion,* the county of Alba, the government of Grad and 
Giordano, with all the castles, fiefs, and territories, belonging to them.” 

“ But, my lord —” answered the poor notary, in the greatest em- 
han’assment. 

“Do you find any difficulty in the execadpn of my orders, mastesr 
Nicolas? 

“ God forbid, your excellency! but—” 

“ What is it then that disturbs you ?” 

“ It is—if my lord will allow me—it is, that there is but one pers^ 
in Naples who possesses the property which your excellency describes 
to me.” 

“Well.?” 

“ And that person,” stammered the notary, in still greater ccmfiirioo, 

“ is the sister of the queen.” ' 

“ Exactly; and therefore you will fiU up the contract with the name of 
Maria d’Anjou.” . , ^ 

“ But,” continued master Nicolas, timidly, “ the young princess, whom 
your excellency wishes to marrj-, has been destined, 1 tlunk, -by the will of 

M ’ 
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our deceased lord the king, of happy memory, to become the udfe cither of 
the reigmng King of Hungary, or of the grandson of the King of France.” 

** Anl ah! I begin to understand your astonishment, my dear notary; 
this will teach you in future, that the will of the uncle is not always the 
desire of the nephew.” 

In this case, if I dared—if my lord would deign to grant me permis¬ 
sion—-if I had any advice to offer, I would Immbly implore your excellency 
to reflect, that you are planning the abduction of a minor.” 

“ How long, IS it since you came by these scruples, master Nicolas?” 

This question was accompanied by so terrible a look, that the poor 
notai'Y h^ scarcely fc.fficient strength to answer him. 

** in an hour the contract shall be ready.” 

And now that we are agreed upon the first point,” continued Charles, 
resuming his natural tone of voice, “ pay attention to my second commis¬ 
sion. I understand you have been intimately acquainted, for some yeiu's 
past, with the valet de chambre of the Duke of Calabria.” 

“ Tommaso Pace; he is inj dearest friend.” 

“ Excellent! Listen, then, and remember, that upon your discretion de¬ 
pends the prosperity or the ruin of your fiunily. A plot is about to be laid 
against the queen’s liusbaud; tlie conspiratoi-s will, doubtless, gain over 
' Andrea’s valet to their schemes—^this man whom you call your best friend, 
dNever leave him for a moment—stick to him like his shadow; .and day by 
day, hour by hour, report faithfully to me the progress of the consjjiracy, 
and the names of tlie conspirators.” 

la this all that youi* excellency has to command?” 

«AU.” 

The notary bowed respectfully, and departed to execute without delay 
the orders he hail received. Charles passed tlie rest of the night in writing 
to his tuide, the Cardinal of Perigord, one of the most influential prelates 
at the court of Avignon. He prayed him, above all, to prevent Charles VI. 
from signing the hull of the coronation of Andrea; and closed his letter by 
the most earnest entreaties to his uncle to obtain permission from the pope 
for him to marry the queen’s sister. 

“ We shall see, my cousin,” said he, as he closed his letter, “ which of 
us two best understands our interests. You will not accept me for a friend. 
Good; then you shall have me for an enemy. Sleep on, in the arms of 

f our lovers ; I will awaken you when the time is come. One day, perliaps, 
dudl be Duke of Calabria; and tiiat title, you arc aware, my cousin, is 
. that of heir to the throne r’ 

From tiiat time an entire change took place in Charles’s manner 
, towards Aiidrea. He loaded hipi witii marks of tho, livdiest sympathy, 
«iiniiii]tgly flattered his tastes, and pretended to bri^^r flohert tlmt, far 
fo(»a b^g adverse to Andi-ea’s boronation, his mOtt ardent desire was to 
see tile whites of his uncle respected; and that if he hod seemed to act con¬ 
trary to nui sentiments, he had done so w'ith the object of appeasing the 
populace; who, he foared, in their first excitement would have risen against 
tlie Hungarians. He energetically declared that he cordially detested 
those persons who surrounded tile queen in order to mislead her by their 
^i^yice oiidfMged himself to join with brother Robertj. in an effort to 
overthraw Joan% favourites by eiiery means which fortune threw in his way. 

.ti^lftjpomimean was % no means persuaded of the sincerity of 
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Ms ally, he did not apcept with the less joy a supporter who might be so 
useful to the cause of the prince; attributing the sudden conversion of 
Charles to a recent rapture with his cousin, and trusting to turn the re" 
sentmcnt of tlie Duke of Doras to account. Cliarles, in the mean times, 
had insinuated himself so completely into Andrea’s good graces, that in a 
few days they became inseparable. If Andrea prepared for hunting, 
Cliarles hastened to get his hounds and hawks; if Andrea rode throu^ 
the town, Charles was sure to be at his side. He yielded to all his ca¬ 
prices, flattered him to excess, inflamed his passions; and, in short, he was 
the familiar spirit who prompted all the thoughts of the prince, and directed 
all his actions. 

Joan well understood these manoeuvres. She could have undettnkted 
Dmtis by a single word; but, disdauiiug so poor a revenge, she contmu^ 
to treat him with the utmost contempt. 

Tbe court w.as now divided into two parties; on the one side the Him- 
gariaup, diiocted by brother Robert, and ofjenly supported by Charles ^ 
Dui-as; and on tbe other, tbe whole of the Neapolitan nobles, headed 
the princes of Tarento. Joan, governed by Filippa and her two daughtcna, 
the Countesses of Terlizri and 5lorcone, by Caucia, and by the Empress 
of Constantinople, embraced the Neapolitan party against her husband. 
The first act of the queen’s partisans was to have her name inscribed to all 
public acts, without the addition of Andrea’s signature; but JoKU, guiddd, 
in tbe midst of her moral corruption, by tlie instinct of proMty and justie^ 
would never have consented to this step bad she not been so advised to it ' 
by Andrea d’lsemia, one of tbe ablest lawyers of tbe day, equally respectoi 
for his character and talents. The prince, irritated at seeing mmself tbps 
excluded from all the functions of his station, returned the insult by acts of i 
violence and despotism. He delivered prisoners by his sole authority, 
shared his favours amongst the Hungarians, and heaped honours and ricrato 
upon Giovanni Pipino, Count of Altamura, the greatest enemy of tfao 
Neapolitan nobles. It was then that the Counts of San-Severino, 

TerUzzi, Balzo, Catanzaro, together with the principal part of the aristo¬ 
cracy of the kingdom, exasperated by the daily insolence of Andrea’s 
favourite, decided, not only upon his ruin, but also upon that of his pxv- 
tector, if he persisted in attacking their privileges and braving their resent¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the women who surround^ the queen, 0000 a- 
raged her, each according to her own interest, in her new passiem; and' 
poor Joan, deserted by her husband, betrayed ^y Cabane, bending under 
the burden of duties l^yond her strength, sought refuge in the love c£ ! 
Bertrand d’Artois, against which she no longer endeavoured to contend. 
As to Bertrand, he adored her with impassioned ardour. Arrived set * , 
height of happiness which, in his wildest ravings, he had not dared to : 

the young count almost lost Ms senses. In vain did his father, CharieiMpf 
Artois, Count of Anfi, a lineal descendant of I^ilip the Bold, and. one ^ , 
the regents of the kingdom, endeavour, by the severest admonitioiaB, to 
draw him from the brink of the precipice on which he was 
trand listened to nothing but Ms love for Joan, and Ms desuRy hatred 
for all her enemies. Often at the close of day, while tiie breeze ^ 
Pausilippo or Sorrento was plajdng amongst Ms hair, he might have beep^ 
seen leaning upon one of the casements of the Castel-i4uovo, pale and hkh 
tionloss, gazing fixedly tipon the street beloiy, at the moment when the 
Dukes of Calabria and Dara% galloping side by side in the midst of a rioml 
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of dust, were gaily returning from their evening ride. At this sight his 
brows became bent, and thoughts oi vengeance and death took possession 
of his soul. Suddenly he might have been observed to start; a light hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and turning softly, for fear lest the divine ap^ 
parition should vanish, he would see standing behind him a young woman 
with flushed cheeks, heaving breast, and moist and sparkling eyes, who had 
come to relate to him in what duties and labours she had been passing the 
day. And this girl, who had been dictating laws, and administering 
justice among grave ma^trates and austere ministers, w.aa but fifteen 
years of age; while the young man, who consoled her in her grief, and 
meditated regicide to avenge her, was not yet twenty: two children, 
thrown upon the world to be the sport of so terrible a destiny. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two months and some days had elapsed since the dcatli of the old king> 
when one morning, Friday, the 28th of IVIarch, 1343, Filippa, who had 
managed to obtain the queen’s pardon for the base ambush by M'hicli she 
bad forced her to sign whatever her son required : Filippa, we say, in un¬ 
assumed consternation, pale and agitated, entered the apartments of the 
quOen, to announce to her a circumstance which would spread alarm and 
confusion throughout the court, Maria had disappeared. Search had 
been made in aU the courts and gardens without discovering any trace of 
her; every comer of the palace had been examined; the g^uards had been 
interrogated, and threatened with the torture, to draw the truth from them, 
in vain. • No one had seen the princess, and there was no indication wliich 
could justify the supposition of a flight or an abduction. Joan was over¬ 
come by this unexpected blow in addition to all her former troubles, and 
was at first completely stunned by the intelligence. Even when she had 
recovered from tne first shock she appeared out of her senses. She gave 
orders which were already executed, repeated the same inquiries a thousand 
times, and followed up her questions with useless lamentations and unjust 
reproaches. In a short tin^e tlie news had spread in all directions, and the 
^atest excitement prevailed throughout the city, while confusion reigned 
in the palace. The members of the council of regency assembled in haste; 
couriers were despatched, announcing a reward of three thousand golden 
ducats to the person who should discover where the princess was concealed; 
and-the soldiers who were guarding the fortress at the time of her disap¬ 
pearance were thrown into prison. 

Bertinmd d’Artois drew the queen aside, and communicated to her his 
Buspidons, '^ch were directed against Charles de Buras; but Joan con¬ 
vinced him Cf the improbability of his supposition. In the first place, 
Charles had never once set foot in the palace since the day of his stormy 
^interview with ihe queen; and, secondly, no one had ever observed that the 
youbg duke had addressed a rin^e word to Maria, or exchanged a look 
with! ier. It was at lengthy proved by all the witnesses examined, that no 
(Stranger had penetrated into the interior of the palace on the evening pre- 
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ceding^ the event, except a notary, of the name of master Nicolas de 
Melazzo, an imbecile old man, for whom Tommaso Pace, the Duke of 
Calabria’s valet de chambre, would answer witii his head. Bertrand ac¬ 
quiesced in the queen’s reasoning, and. day after day he suggested new con¬ 
jectures more or less improbable, to sustain his mistress in hopes, which he 
was far from feeling. 

A month after the disappearance of the young princess, the inhabitants 
of Naples were stupihed with astonishment, and the grief of Joan and her 
friends converted into rage, by a strange and unheard of scene, almost 
surpassing belief. Upon the clock of the church of San-Giovanni striking 
noon, the gates of the magnificent palace of the Duras family were thrown 
open, and a double file of horsemen gallantly mounted, bearing UTOU their 
slnel^ the ducal arms, came forth to the sound of trumpets, and ranged, 
themselves round the house, in order to prevent the p'feople without from in¬ 
terrupting the proceedings which were about to take place, (before the eyes 
of an immense crowd, collected suddenly, and as if by enchantment,) be¬ 
fore the palace. An altar had been raised at the bottom of the court, and 
before it were placed two crimson velvet cushions embroidered in gold; wilih 
the fleurs-de-lis of France and the ducal coronet. Charles then advanced 
iiificently attired, and holding by the hand the queen’s sister, the Princess, 
Maria, a girl not above thirteen years old. She knelt timidly upon one 
of the cushions, and when Charles had done the same, the grand almoner 
of the family solemnly inquired of the young duke, what were his intentions 
in presenting himself in that humble attitude before one of the ministers of 
the church. At these words, Nicolas de Melazzo placed himself on the, 
left side of the altar, and commenced reading in a loud and firm voice the 
marriage contract between Charles and Maria, followed by tlie apostolical 
letters of his holiness the sovereign pontiff, Clement VI., who, removing all 
the obstacles which could prevent this union, such as the age of the yotin^ 
maiden, and the degree of relationship existing between the pair, authoiized 
his well-beloved son, Charles Duke of Duras and Albany, to espouse the 
very illustrious Maria d’Anjou, sister of Joan, Queen of Naples and Jeru¬ 
salem, and gave them, his benediction. 

The almoner then took the hand of the young princess, and having placed 
it in that of Charles, he pronounced the prayers of the church. After which, 
Charles, half turaiug towards the people, said in a loud voice, 

“ Before God and man, this is my wife.” 

“ And this is my husband,” replied Maria, trembling. 

“ Long live the Duke and Duchess of Duras,’” cried the crowd clapping. 
thoir hands. 

And the newly-married pair, mounted upon superb horses, made the. 
circuit of the city; after whicn they re-entered their palace amidst the shoute 
of the populace, and the flourishes of trum|>ets. 

When this incredible news was communicated to the queen, her firiit u&>». 
pression was that of great joy at the recovery of her sister; and as Ber¬ 
trand d’Artois was about to mount his horse at the head of the nobles, to, 
attack the cortege and punish the ravbher, Joan retained him by tiie han^ 
and fixing her eyes upon him, with an expression of the deepest melanchofy, 
Alas!" she said, **it is too late ! they are lawfully married, since tiie ^ 
head of the church, who is at the same time, by the wnl of my grand&ther, 
the head of our family, has granted tihem Hs |jennission« 1 can but pity 
my unfortunate sister; I pity her for being so young the prey of a monstei* 
who will sacrifice her to to ambition, hopmg to obtain by these nnptiaJs 
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the right to nay crown. My God! what a strange fatality is hanging over 
the royal branch of Anjou! my father died young, in the midst of his 
triumjms: my poor mother was not long in following him to the giuve, and 
my sister and myself the last of the race of Charles I., before arriving at 
womanhood, are delivered to wretches, who regard us but as footstools by 
which they may mount to pow'cr.” 

Joan fell upon a seat, while a tear quivered upon her eyelid. 

“ This is the second time,” replied Bertrand, in a reproachful tone, 

“ that I have drawn my sword to reveng-e you, and the second time that, 
by your orders, I have sheathed it:—^but remember, Joan, that the third 
time I shall not obey you so easily ; for then my vengeance shall neither 
ftil upon Robert of Cabane, nor upon Charles of Duras,—but upon him 
who is the origin of all your misfortunes.” 

“ For pity’s sake, Bertrand, do not you also speak to me upon sucrh a 
subject. Am I not already unfortunate c-uough, without embittering my 
life by eternal remorse ? Speak to me rather of pardon and ob¬ 
livion, than of hate and vengeance; show me one ray of hope auudst the 
dtfkness which environs me, and sustain my totteniig steps, rather than 
assist in thrusting me into the abyss.” 

. These altercations were repeated upon every' new injury from Andrea 
;:aBd his party; and in proportion as the remonstrances of Bertrand and 
his friends became more urgent, and, it must be allowed, more just, Joan’s 
resistance was more feeble. The Hungarian domination became^ daily 
more and more arbitrary and insupportable ; the people began to murmur, 
jind the nobles loudly expressed their discontent. Andrea’s soldiers gave 
themselves up to excesses, which would not have been tolwated in a con¬ 
quered city ; they might be met with at'every turn, squabbling in taverns, 
or wallowing in the most revolting state of drunkenness; while the prince, 
far from condemning their orgies, was accused of partaking them. His 
old tutor, whose duty it was, by his authority, to have drawn him from this 
ignoble state of existence, plunged him into brutish pleasures, to withdraw 
mm from business, and hastened, without suspecting it, the catastrophe of 
the terrible drama which was in secret preparation at the Castel Nuovo. 

, , Robert’s widow,Donna Sancia d’Arragon, the pious and'excellent woman, 
i%hqm our readers have, perhaps, forgotten in the same manner as she was 
0:u'gotten in her family, seeing the vengeance of Heaven about to faU upon 
her house, without having the power to arrest it by her counsels, prayers, 
or tears, after a whole yei^r’s stay in the palace, according to the promise 
dhe. had made to her husband, took the veil, abandoning tlie wretched 
countiy to its insane passions, after the manner of the prophets of old, who 
,iri^}oh t^ dust from off their sandals, and fled from the accursed cities, de- 
voted to destruction. Sancia’s retreat was a melancholy omen, and in a 
time, the intestine diSvsensionS, hitherto conceded wiui difl&culty, burst 
into the li^t of ^yr The storm which had been gathering in the dis¬ 
tance, suddenly upon the city, and the tlninderbolt was not long in 

, day of Augus^ 1344, Joan paid homage to the legate of the 

isho, nnce fJie donation which his predecessors had made of it to 
of Anjou, after the excommunicarion and dethronement of the 
!^oahia>,. had cozrtinued to look upon the kingdom of Naples as a fief 
‘ b(^njgmg to. the church. The c^^ureh of Santa Chiara, the tomb of the 
NesijfOlitati roonarehs, in which Te|) 08 ed, at tiie right and kft of the high 
the queen’s ftither and grandfather, was chosen for this solemn cere- 

r'« 
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naony. Joan, arrayed in the royal robes, and wearing her crown, took the 
oath of fidelity before the apostolical legate, in the presence of her husband, 
who stood beuind her merely as a witness, in the same manner as the other 
princes of the blood. . Amongst the prelates who formed the august suite 
of tlie funbnssador from Avignon, the archbishops of Hsa, Bari, Capua, and 
Brindisi, Ugolino, bishop of Castella, and Phili|>, bishop of Cavaillon, the 
queen’s chancellor, were particularly distinguished. The whole of the 
Neapolitan, as well as the Hungarian nobles, were present at this act, 
■which discanled Andrea from the throne in so formal and glaring a 
ner. Upon their return, therefore, from the church, the excitement of tim 
two parties had reached such an alaianing height, they exchanged suiai 
Iiostile looks and threatening words, that tlio prince, finding himself too 
weak to oppose his enemies, wrote the same evening^ to his mbth^, m- . 
fonning her of his intention of quitting a country, in which, frolaii nis 
infancy, he had experienced nothing but deception and misfortune. 

Those w'ho know the heart of a mother will not require to be told, that 
hardly was Elizabeth of Poland made aware of her son a danger, ere s^ 
had arrived in Naples, before any one bad suspicion of her approach. It 
■w'as soon rumoured about, that the queen of Hungary had come to take 
her .son away ^v^th her j and this unt'xpected stop raised strange comment®, 
and gave a now direction to the feverish disquiet of the public mindu 
Empress of Con.stantinople, the Catanian, her two daughters,^ and ^ 
the courtiers, whose designs w’ould have been thwarted by Aiidrea s sudden 
departure, hastened to welcome the arrival of the queen of Hungary, by > 
the most cordial and respectful reception, to prove to her, ^at the sohfcuofe 
and sullenncss of the young prince, in the midst of so biilliant and devoted 
a' court, was entirely owing to Ijis own distrustful pride, and the natural 
wayivardiioss of his temper. Joan received her husband s mother nddl sd 
much propriety and dignity, that, lii spite of her preconceived dis^i®, 
tlElizabetli could not avoid admiring the character of her daught^m-ww. 
To render the noble stranger’s stay in Naples more agreeable to her, 
and tournaments were commenced, in which the nobles of tire kmgdm& 
strove to excel each otlier in pomp and splendour. Ihe Empress ^ Con¬ 
stantinople, Filippa, Charles de Duras, and his young wife, were Ae 
assiduous in their attentions to the prince’s mother. Maria, "who, from 
her extreme youth, and the innocence of her character, took no share m 
the passing intrigues, yielded more to tlie impulse of her heart,, than to 
the commands of her husband, in treating the queen of Hungary with^ 
the aficction and tenderness of a daughter tff> a mother. ' 

standing all these appearances of respect and love,^ Elizabeth of Poland 
trembling for her son, by an instinct of maternal solicitude, persisted 
first resolution, not believing him in safety until he was far away from tWat , 
court, so calm in appearance, so perfidious in reality.^ 

Tile man who felt the greatest consternation at this proposed depart m^ 
and who endeavoured to prevent it by every m^ns in his „ 

brother Robert. Plunged into the depths of political mtngue,a®d bu^ 
on the accomplidinient of mysterious plans, the Dominican saw 
about to be lost at the moment, when, by force of cunning, lab^, and 
patience, he at length felt himself able to crush his enemies. But the vcace 
of fear spoke louder in Elizabeth’s heart than the monk’s reasoning, and 
at each argument he brouglrt forward, she contented berrelf with replyma 
that so long as her son was not king, and had not imtire and unlimi^ 
power, it was imprudent to leave expos^ to his enerUies. lae 
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mmister seeing that all wovild be lost, and that it would be impossible to 
contend with this woman’s apprehensions, begged of her to grant him tliree 
; and if, at the conclusion of that space, the answer he expected had 
not arrived, not only would he desist from opposing Amlrea’s departure, 
but he himself would follow him, renouncing for ever the objects which 
had cost him so much. 

Towards the end of the third day, and as Elizabeth was definitively pre¬ 
paring to set off, the monk entered her room with a joyful air, and 
showing her a letter : 

“ God be praised, madam,” cried he in a triumphant voice, “ I can now 
give you an indisputable proof of the actirity of my zeal, and of the 
soundness of my foresight.” 

Andrea’s mother, after eagerly penising the parchment, fixed her eyes 
upon,,, the monk with an expression of doubt, hardly daiing to credit the 
happ^ intelligence. 

“ Yes, madam,” continued the monk, “yes, madam, you may believe your 
eyes, although you would not believe my words; you deemed my plan but 
tne raving of a too ardent imagination, the hallucination of a too credulous 
mind, instead of its being a carefully conceived scheme, slowly worked out, 
and cunningly conducted; the fruit of my labours, the sole tnought of my 
days, the work of my whole life. I was not ignorant that your son’s cause 
had powerful enemies at tho court of Avignon; but I was also aware, that 
on the day upon which I, in the name of my prince, should solemnly engage 
to repeal those laws which w'cre the cause of the coolness between the pope 
and Kobert, otherwise so devoted to the church; I was aware they could 
not resist ray offer, and this proposal I retained as a last resource. You 
see, madam, that my calculations w'orc connect, our enemies are confounded, 
and your son is triumphant.” 

And turning to Andrea, who t.t that moment entered the room : 

, “Approach, my son,” he exclaimed, “ our wishes are at length accom-* 
plished, and you are king!” 

“ King!” repeated Andrea, motionless with joy, doubt, and astonishment. 

“King of Sicily and Jerusalem ; oh! yes, my lord, you do not require 
io read it in this parchment, which brings us such joyful >and unhoped for 
intelligence, you may see it in your mother’s tears, who is opening her 
arms to fold you to her breast; you may see it in your preceptor’s tran¬ 
sports, who throws himself at your feet, to salute you by a title which he 
would bare sealed by his own blood, had it been much longer denied to you.” 

** Nevertheless,” said Elizabeth, after remaining for some time in deep 
thought, “did I listen to my presentiments, this news should make no al¬ 
teration in our departure!” 

“ No, ray mother,” replied Andrea with energy, “ you would not have me 
mdt the kingdom ^ the detriment of my honour. If I have confided to you 
the hitteme^. .jonii} the misery which my enemies have heaped upon 
mjr youth, it was not cowardice which made me act thus, but my inab^ty 
to take, i^rrible revenge for tlmir secret insults, open outrages, and 
tinderh^a j^ots. It was not strength that I wished for to my arms, but a 
crowtt upon* my head. I might h$ive been able to have crushed some of 
these wretch^ perhaps the most audacious, perhaps the least dangerous ; 

^ hut 1 shoiJE Ime struck in the dark, the chip's would have escaped me, I 
should not haye. reached the heai^ of this infemal conspiracy. For this 
' re^OQ, 1 have devoured in Silence my shame and indignation. But now 
that my aaered claims are recoernised by the chmrch, you, my mother, shall 
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see tJiese valiant nobles, these counsellor of tlie queen, these ministers of the 
kingdom, you shall see them lick the dust beneam my feet; for it shall not 
be a sword which shall threaten them, it shall be no combat which I s^ all 
propose to them, it shall not be an equal that shall speak to them ; no! the 
king shall accuse, the law condemn, and the gibbet punish.” 

“ Oh, my dear son,” cried the weeping queen, “ I have never 
doubted either the nobleness of your sentiments or the justice of your 
claims; but when your life is in danger, can I listen to any other voice 
but that of fear? Can I hear any other advice but that with whicli my love 
inspires me?” 

“ Credit me, my mother, if the hands of these wretches had not trembled 
as much as their hearts, you would long since have mourned your son.” 

“ And therefore it is not violence that I dread, but treacheiy.” 

“ My life belongs to God, as all men’s do, and the commonest person 
may take it at a street comer; but a king must confide in his people.”* 

The poor mother endeavoured for a long time, by reasoning and en¬ 
treaties, to change Andrea’s resolution; hut when she had exhausted her 
last argument, and shed her last tear, she summoned Bertram de Bauii, 
chief judge of the kingdom, and Maria, Duchess of Duras, and, confiding 
in the wisdom of the old man and the innocence of the young woman, she 
recommended her son to their care ; then drawing from her finger a richly 
chased ring, she took Andrea aside and placed it upon his Mger, and, 
clasping him in her arms, 

“ My son,” she said, in a trembling voice, “ since you refuse to accom¬ 
pany me, here is a talisman, which I never make use of but in the last 
extremity. While you retain this ring upon your finger, neither steel nor 
poison can injure you.” 

“ You see, then, my mother,” answered the prince, smiling, “ thus pro¬ 
tected, you have no reason to fear for my life.” 

“ Thci-e are other deaths besides by poison or steel,” replied the queen, 
sighing. 

“ T^e courage, my mother; the most potent talisman against all danglers 
will be your prayers to God for me. The remembrance of you shall sus¬ 
tain me in the path of duty; and your maternal love will wratch me from 
afia.r, and will cover me with its wing^s like a guardian angel.” 

Elisabeth embraced her sou again and departed, followed by the whole 
court, who continued to pay her the utmost courtesy and respect. The 

f )oor mother, pale and trembling, leant upon her son’s arm. When they 
lad reached the vessel which was to separate them for ever, she threw 
herself for the last time upon his neck, and remained for some time without 
uttering a sound, shedding a tear, or making the slightest motion; uad 
when the signal of departure was given, her women received her in thev 
arms ahnost insensible. Andrea remained standing upon the beach, his 
eyes fixed upon the vessel, now rapidly disappearing, wnich contained tbfe 
only being upon earth whom he loved. 

Almost at the same time that Andrea’s niother left the kingfdom, the 
dowager Queen of Naples, widow of Robert, Donna Sancia, of ArragoO, 
breathed her last. She was' interred m the convent of Santa Maria, under 
the name of Chiara, which name she had assumed when she tpok the veil. 

A week after the old queen’s funersd, Bertrand d’Artois entered Joan’S 
room, pale as death, his hair dishevelled, and in a state of indescribable 
agptation. Joan, indent terror, rushed towlurds her lover, inquiring by a 
look the cause of his trouble. 
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1 said truly, madam,” cried the young count, passionately; “ that you 
would ruin us all by obstinately refusing to listen to my advice.” 

“ For pity’s sake, Bertrand, say at once what has happened ; what ad¬ 
vice have 1 refused to follow?” 

“ My news, madam, is, that your noble husband, Andrea of Huugaiy, 
has been recognised by the court at Avignon, King of Naples and Jeru¬ 
salem ; and that from this time forth you are but his slave.” 

“ You rave, Count of Artois.” 

“ I do not rave, madam; what I tell you is the very truth. The pope’s 
legates, who bring the bull of coronation, are ready at Capua; and if they 
do not enter the 2 >alace this evening, it is but to leave the new king time 
to make his preparations.” 

The queen staggered, as though a thunderbolt had burst at her feet. 

“ Wlieu I told you,” continued the count, -with increasing violence, 

“ that force must be repelled by force—that to break from tbo yoke ol this 
infamous tyranny, it would be necessary to destroy this man, before he had 
the means of destroying you—^you always x*ecoilcd, from childish tear and 
imbecile hesitation.” 

Joan east upon her lover a tearfid glance. 

“ My God! my God !” cried she, clasping her hands together desjiair- 
ingly, “ must I, then, ever hear around me this fatal cry of death? And 
you, too, Bertrand—you, in your turn, echo the sound as well as Charles 
of Duras or Robert of Cabane! Enough of crimes. If my husband’s 
ambition urges liim to reign, let him; 1 will give him my poAver, jirovided 
he leaves me your love!” 

But are you sure that our love will have a long duration?” 

“ What do you mean, Bertrand? You take jdeasure in torturing me.” 

“ I say, madam, tliat the new king has ordered a bhick flag to he j>rc- 
pared, which will bo carried before him on his coroiiatiou day.” 

“ And you think,” said Joan, tuiviing as pale as a corpse, “ you think 
this flag is intended as a menace?” 

. “ A menace, the execution of which is already commenced.” 

, The queen tottered, and held by the table to prevent herself from 
falling. 

“ Tell me all,” she said, in a stifled voice; “ do not fear terrifying me : 
see, I do not tremble. Oh! Bertrand, I implore you!” 

“ The traitors have commenced by the man whom you esteem the most 
-—by the wisest couusellor of the crown, the most just magistrate, the 
noblest heart, the most rigJd virtue——” 

“ Andrea of Isemia I” 

“ Madam, he is no more!” 

Joan uttered a scream, as if they had murdered before her eyes the 
noble old man whom she respected as a father; then, falling into a 
seat, she remained motionless and silent. 

“ How did they murder him?” she at length inquired. 

‘‘ YesterdaC' evening, as he was leaving the palace to proceed to his 
own house, 'a man sud^nly advanced towards him near the gate of Pe- 
;• tmeia. Tins man is cme of your husband’s favourites, Conrad of Gottis, 
who was doubtless chosen on account of his having to complain of a sen¬ 
tence which the incorruptible magistrate had ^ven against him, that the 
mux^er mi^ht lie set down to the score of private vengeance. The villain 
made a sign to two or thfee of his companions, who surrounded thor 
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victim, shutting- out all means of escape. The poor old man looked fixedly 
on his assassin, and inquired of him in a calm voice what he wanted. ** I 
want to lose you your life, as you lost me my cause,” cried the murderer, 
running him through the body with his sword. The remaining villains 
then threw themselves upon the unfortunate man, covered him with 
wounds, hideously mangled his corpse, and left it bathed in blood.” 

“ Horror!” murmured the queen, covering her face with her hands. 

“ This is but their beginning, for the lists of proscription are full. 
Andrea must have blood to celebrate his accession to the throne of Naples. 
Do you know, Joan, who is at the head of the condemned?” 

“ Who?” inquired the queen, trembling from head to foot. 

“ Myself,” answered the count, in a calm voice. 

“ You!” cried Joan, recovering her dignity—“ you they are about to 
slay ! Oh! beware, Andrea, lest you pronounce your own doom. I have 
lougtm’ned aside the poniard which gleamed at your breast; beware that 
you do not exhaust iny patience. Wo to thee, Prince of Hungaryl the 
hlood you have shed he on your own head.” 

So saying, the colour returned to her cheeks, her beautiful face glowed 
with the fire of vengeance, and her eyes shot forth lightnings. This child 
of sixteen was terrible to behold; she clasped her lover’s hand with con¬ 
vulsive tendenioss, and kept close at his side, as though she wished to defend 
him with Jjor body. 

“ Your anger is awakened a little too late,” continued the young count 
in a melancholy voice; for Joan looked so beautiful at that inoriient, that 
he had not the power to reproach her. “ Do you not know that his mother 
has left him a talisman, which protects him from poison or steel ? ” 

“ Nevertheless, he dies,” replied Joan, in a firm voice; and the smile 
which passed over her face was so wild, that the count, terrified in his 
turn, dropped his eyes upon the ground. 

Upon the following day, the young queen of Naples, more beautiful 
and fascinating than ever,.was seated carelessly by a casement, from which 
the magnificent view of the bay was spread before her eyes, and was 
working with her delicate hands a ro|)c of silk and gold. The sun was 
slowly sinking iifto the blue waters in which Pausilipjm was reflected, with 
Its ridge crowned with flowers and verdure. The mild and perfumed 
breeze, after having passed over the orange-groves of Sorrento and Amalfi, 
was u aftiug its delicious freshness to the inhabitants of Naples. The whole 
city had awakened from its noonday slumber ; the mole was cove:^ with 
a gay and countless multitude ; and from all points of the vast amphitheatre 
there arose sounds of joy and festivity. Joan listened to these sotindi^ 
with her head bent upon her work, and seemingly absorbed in de^ 
thought. Suddenly, and at the moment when she seemed most occupied, 
tlie sound of suppressed breathing, and an almost imperceptible touch upem 
her shoulder, made her start. Turning round, she perceived it was her 
husband, magnificently dressed, and carelessly leaning upon the elbow of 
her chair. For some time past the prince had never approached his wife 
so familiarly. Andrea, witnout seeming to observe his wife’s involuntary 
look of aversion and terror, and throwing into liis cold and regular features 
as much affection as he coidd, smilingly asked: t ^ 

Why are you making this fine rope, ray dear and feithful wife ? ” 

“ To hang you with, my lord I ” answered ^he queen, also smiling. 

Andrea shi^gged his shoulders, seeing nothmg but a joke in this reply. 
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Then, seeing that Joan had again applied herself to her work, he attempted 
to renew the conversation. 

“ I confess,” he continued, in a perfectly calm voice, “ that my ques¬ 
tion was useless. I ought not to have doubted, from the hurry in which 
you are finishing your showy piece of work, that it is destined for 
some gallant cavalier, whom jrou mean to favour by allowing him to wear 
your colours, upon some perilous enterprise. In that case, my fair sove¬ 
reign, I implore a command from your mouth ; name the time and place 
of the trial, and I am sure to carry away the prize from all your adorers.” 

“ That is by no means certain,” replied Joan, “ if you are not more suc¬ 
cessful in war than in love.” And she threw upon her husband a glance 
so contemptuous, that the young man coloured up to the eyes. 

“ I trust,” continued Andrea, containing liimsclf, “ soon to give you 
■ such proofs of my affection, that you will no longer be able to doubt it.” 

“ And what has given rise to your hope, my lord ? ” 

** I will tell you, if you will listen seriously.” 

« Ido.” 

** Well then ! what has given mo so great a confidence in the future is 
a dream, which I had last night.” 

“ A dream! that certainly deserves some explanation from you.” 

“ I dreamt that there was a great ft'te in the town ; an immense crow'd 
filled the streets like an overflowing torrent, and rent the sky with their 
shouts. The gloomy fronts of marble and granite had disappeared, con¬ 
cealed by silken hangings and garlands of flowers ; the churches were pre¬ 
pared, as for great solemnities. I was riding by your side. (Joan made a 
movement of disdain.) Pardon, madam, it was but a dream: I rode, then, 
upon your right hand, upon a noble wdiite horse, richly caparisoned, and 
the chief judge of the kingdom carried before me an unfurled flag, as a 
mark of honour. After having triumphantly traversf?d the principal parts 
of the city, wo arrived, to the sound of clarions and trumpets, at the royal 
church of Santa Chiara, in which your grandfather and my imcle are 
interred ; and there the pope’s legate, after placing your hand in mine, 
pronounced a long discourse, and placed by turns the crowns of Jerusalem 
and Sicily upon our heads. Tlie assembled nobles and people cried with one 
voice, * Long live the King and Queen of Naples! ’ And in commemoration 
of 80 glorious a day, I conferred tlie honom* of knighthood on some of the 
principal persons of the court.” 

** And fl ave you no remgmbranee of the names of those chosen persons, 
whom you esteemed worthy of your royal favours ? ” 

** Perfectly, madam, perfectly: Bertrand of Ai’tois — - ” 

Knougn, my lord ; I can dispense with the names of the rest. 1 
have ever heliev^ you to be a generous and honourable prince j but you 
now give me new proofs, by letting your favours fall upon those persons 
,^hom I most honour with my confidence. I do not know whether your 
wishes are likely soon to be realized ; but whether or not, rely upon my 
eternal gcat^de.” 

Joaturv voice did not show the least emotion; her look had become 
caresjwg, and a sweet smile played upon her lips. But ffom this moment 
Amdrea's death was resolved upon in her heart. The prince, too much 
^Q^pi^ in his own projects of revenge, and Confiding in the potency of 
his.talisman and his own coi^ge, had no suspicion that his sdicmes would 
t he prevtoted. He conversed with his wife for some time, in a tone of gay 
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and friendly gossip, endeavouring to draw her secrets from her, and Mating 
at his own by interrupted sentences and mysterious concealment. When 
he thought that every mark of resentment had vanished from Joan’s brow, 
he invited her and her suite to accompany him to a raagnifi^pt hunting 
party, w^ich he was armnging for the 20th August; remarking, that the 
queen's consent would bo to him the token of their complete reconciliation 
and oblivion of the past. Joan accepted the invitation with captivating 
grace, and the prince retired, perfectly satisfied with his interview, with 
the conviction, that he would but have to destroy the queen’s favourites, to 
bring her to obedience, if not to renew her Jove. 

But upon the eve of the 20th August, a strange and terrible scene 
took place witliin one of the lateral towers of the Castel-Nuovo, Charles 
of Duras, who had continued to brood over his infernal project, was informed 
by the notary, whom he had employed to watch the progress of the con¬ 
spiracy, that upon that evening a definitive meeting w'as to take place. 
Sliroudod in a black cloak, he entered a subterraneous corridor, and, bidden 
behind a pillar, waited the issue of the conference. After two hours of 
anxious cxj)octation, in which every second was marked by the beatings of 
his heart, Charles thought that he hoard the noise of a door opening with 
great jnecautiou; a feeble ray of light, proceeding from a lamp, quivered 
upon the arches without dissipating the gloom, and a man walked towards 
him. Charles coughed slightly; it was the appointed signal. The man 
extinguished his light, and returned the dagger, which he had drawn, 
fearing a surprise, into its sheath. 

“ Is it you, Nicolas? ” inquired the duke in a low voice. 

It is, my lord.” 

“Well?” 

“ The prince’s death is decided to take place to-morrow, as he goes to the' 
hunt.” 

“ Did you recognise all the consphators ?” 

I did, iilthougli their features were hidden by masks ; I knew them by 
their voices as they pronounced the vote of death.” 

“ Can you point them out to me ?” 

“■ Certainly, they will pass the bottom of tills corridor immediately : and 
)iold, there is 'rommaso Pace walking in front, to light their way.” 

As he spoke, a tall figure, black from head to foot, with hia face carefully 
concealed by a velvet mask, carrying a torch in his hand, crossed the 
corridor, and paused upon the first step of a winding staircase leading 
to the upper stories. The conspirators riowly followed, two by two, like 
a procession of spectres, appearing for a moment in the luminous circle 
thrown out by the torch, and then disappeared in the darkness. 

“ There go Charles and Bertrand of Artois,” said the notary; “ there tlie 
Counts of Terlizzi and Cantanzaro ; there the grand admiral and seneschal 
of the kingdom ; Godefroi of Marsan, Count of Squillaoe, and Robert of 
Cabane, Count of Eboli. Those two women conversing together,, with so 
much gesticulation, are Catherine of Tarento, Empress of Constantinople, 
and Filippa the Catanian, governess and first lady of the queen ; there is 
Caucia, Joan’s confidant, and there the Countess of Morcone,—” 

The notary paused as a shadow glided past,' walking alone, with eyes 
fixed upon tlie ground, arms hanging at her side, and stifling her sighs in 
the folds of her long black cloak. , 
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And who Is tills woman?” inqniredthe dukegraspingliis companion’s arm. 

** That woman!” mummred the notary, “ it is the queen !” 

Ah ! she is mine!” thought Charles, drawing a long breath, w'itli the 
deep satisfaction which Satan may be supposed to feel, when a long-coveted 
soul at length falls into his power. 

“ And now, my lord,’’ said Nicolas, w'hen all had once more sunk into 
darkness and silence; “ if you have commanded me to wateh the proceedings 
of the conspirators, with the object of saving the young prince, whom you 
protect by your w^ateliful friendsliip, hasten to do so, for to-morrow, perhaps, 
it will be too late.” 

“Follow me,” cried the duke, in an imperious tone; “the time is como 
for you to know my real intentions, that you may obey them with the most 
scrupulous exactness.” 

So saying, he harried away by the opposite side from that by which tlie 
conspirators had disappeared. The notary mechanically followed him 
thiough a maze of dark passages and concealed staircases, witliout being 
able to explain the sudden change wliieh had taJicn pla<;e in his master’s 
mind. As they were crossing one of the antechambers of the palace, th<;y 
were met by Andrea, who accosted tliem gaily. The prince grasped his 
cousin of Duras by the hand, with his accustomed friendship. 

“Well, duke, do you go ahunting witli us to-morrow’?” 

“ Excuse me, ray lord,” answered Charles, with a deep obeisance'; “ it is 
utterly impossible for me to accompany you to-morrow, as my wife is very 
ill; but I beg you to accept my finest falcon.” 

And he gave the notary a look, which nailed him to tlie spot. 

The morning of the 20th of August dawned, fair and serene. By 
break of day, masters and seiwants, knights and pages, princes and cotir- 
tiers, were all on foot. The queen, on her apjjearance, was received on 
all sides with joyful cries. She was mounted upon a snow-white palfrey, 
and if she appeared paler than usual, it might be attributed to the early 
Lour at which she had left her bed. Andrea, spurring foiwai’d one of the 
most fiery horses that he had ever subdued, cantered by his wife's side, 
happy in his strength, youth, and the thousand brilh’ant hopes Avliich 
painted the future with the brightest colours. NeveV did the <!Ourt of 
Naples display more splendour. All hate and mistrust seemed to have 
disappeared; and brother Robert himself, when he saw this joyful ca^ al- 
cade passing beneath his window, cleared his gloomy brow, and stroked Ids 
beard with satisfaction. ^ 

Andrea’s intention was to pass several days in hunting between Capna 
and Aversa, and not to return to Naples untif^ill was residy for bis corona¬ 
tion. Accordingly, upon the first day, they hunted near Melito. Towards 
evening the court stopped for the night at Avema; and as the town at this 
time cQutamed no building worthy of receiving the queen, her hushaml, 
and thdur immerous suite, the eonyent of Santo-Pietro-a-Majello, built by 
Charles II; in the year 1309. was converted into a royal residence. 

Whilst grand seneschal was giving orders for the immediate pre¬ 
paration of apartments and supper, for Andrea and his wife; the prince, 
who, during the day, had indulged in his favourite pastime with all the 
ardour of youth, mounted a terrace to breathe the evening air, aecom- 
‘ panied by his nurse Isolda, who, loving him as a mother, was never 
sej)arated firom liira. The,prince had never before appeared so animated 
and cheerful; he extolled the beanty of the countiy, the ethereal blue of 
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llie sky, and the perfume of the plants; he overwhelmed his nurse with a 
thousand questions, without allowing her the trouble of answering them. 
He tt>ld lier with enthusiasm, of a terrible wild boar, which he had that ' 
morning pursued through the woods, and stretched foaming at liis fe(^t. 
Isolda interrupted him to warn him, that there was a grain of dust inmis 
eye. Andrea was forming brilHant i)roject8 for tlie future, and Isoida 
remarked tenderly, while caressing him, that he must be very much fa¬ 
tigued. Andrea good-naturedly scolded her for these continual interrup- 
rions; and then, allowing a tender melancholy to steal insensibly over 
him, he told a thousand stories, anecdotes of liis infancy ; spoke for d long 
time of his bi-olher Louis, of his absent mother ; and a tear rose to his eye, 
when he recalled her last farewell. Isolda heard liim with joy, answered all 
his questions iiatm’ally; but her heart was agitated by no dark prese/nti- 
merits ; for although the poor woman loved Andrea with her whole soul, 
still she was not his mother. 

When all was ready, llobert of Cabanc came to infonn the prince ilmtthe 
queen expected him ; Andrea cast one last look upon the smiling landscape, 
w'hich night was rapidly covering beneath its sable veil, and after pressing 
his nin-se’s hand to his heart and lips, he slowly and sadly followed the 
grand seneschal. But, in a short time, the lights, illuminating the saloon, 
the rapid circulation of the wines, the cheerful conversation, and the.ex¬ 
citing stories of tlu! day’s sport, dissipated the cloud of sadness wliich had 
settled upon the prince s brow. The queen alone, with her elbows leaning 
upon the table, her eyes fixed, her lips motionless, sat in the midst of this 
strange feast, cold and jmle, like a spectre summoned from the tomb to 
disturb the joy of the guests. Andrea, whose reason began to yield to his 
copious libations of wine, took umbrage at his wife’s face, filled a glass to 
the brim, and presented it to the queen. Joan trembled violently, fmd her 
lips moved with convulsive agitation ; but ihe conspirators drowned by 
their loud voices the in voluntary groan which burst from her breast. In 
tlu; miiLst of the festivity, Robert of Cabanc proposed that the same wines, 
which were used at the royal table, should be copiously distributed amongst 
the Hungarian soldiers who were guarding the avenues to the convent, 
and this extravaj^ut proposition was received with drunken applause. 

In a short time the shouts of the soldiers, by way of gratitude for such 
unexpected generosity, became mingled with the noise of the guests. To 
complete the prince’s intoxication, there arose from all part-s the cry of 
“ Long live the queen!—long live his majesty, ^he king of Naples!” 

These orgies were kept up during the greater part of the night. The 
guests spoke with enthusiasm of the pleasure they expected the next day, 
and Bertrand of Artois remarked, in an audible voice, that, after so late a 
carousal, it was probable that some of the party would not be ready at the 
ap]>ointed time. Andrea declared that, as for him, one or two hours repose 
was quite sufficient to dispel his fatigue, and that he fervently hoped that 
his c\ample would be followed by the re.st of the company. The Count of 
Tcrlir^i respectfully expressed some doubts as to the prince’s punctuality, 
Andrea, after having challenged every body present to beat him if they 
could, retired with his wife to the apartments prepared for them, where he 
was soon buried in sleep. About two o’clock in the morning Tommaso, 
Pace, the prince’s valet and first groom of the chamber, knocked at his 
master’s door, as if to call him to rise. At tli# first knock all remained 
silent; at the second, Joan, who during the whole night had not closed her 
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^es, madeta movement, as if to save her husband, and to vrarn him of his 
danger; at the third, the unfortunate young man suddenly awoke. Hear¬ 
ing . sounds like suppressed laxighter in the neitt room, and believing that 
they were making a jest of his laziness, he leapt from bis bed, and partially 
drying himself in haste, opened the door. For what followed wo shall 


^uote literally the account given of the murder by Domenico Gravina, one 
of the most esteemed chroniclers of that period. 

Immediately upon the prince's appearance the whole of the conspirators 
flew upon him, in orderto strangle mm with their liands—^for he could not 
be slain by steel or poison, owing to the amulet w'hich his poor mother had 
^'en him. But Andrea, being strong and active, and instantly under¬ 
standing their infamous purpose, defended liimself with supernatural 
vigour, and. uttming horrible cries, he disengaged himself from the grasp 
of lus murderers, his face bleeding and his hair tom out by the roots. 
The unfortunate young man endeavoured to regain his room, to arm him¬ 
self, and resist his assaiKiDs to the last; but, when he had nearly reached 
the door, the notary', Nicolas de Melazzo, thrusting his dagger into the 
staples of the lock, m the manner of a bolt, prevented his entrance. The 
pinuce, imploring protection from those who remained faithful to him, re- 
. turned to the s^oon, but all the doors were locked, and no one held out a 
succouring hand. The queen remained silent, without showing any con- 
' oem whatever. But Isolda, the nurse, alarmed by the cries of her dear 
son and master, leaped from her bed, and running to the window of her 
room, she filled the house with the most frightful screams. The traitors, 
terrified by the noise she made, although the place was isolated, and so 
completely separated from the town, that no one could come to his as¬ 
sistance, were disposed to let their victim go, when Bertrand d’Artois, 
feeling himself more guilty than the rest, excited by demoniacal fury, 
seized the prince round the body, and, after a despemte resistance, felled 
him to the gpround; then, dragging him by the hair of the head to a 
balwray which looked out upon the gardens, and placing his knee upon his 
victim’s breast—“This way, barons 1” he cried, “ I have got sometliing to 
strangle him with!”—and, after a desperate struggle, he succeeded in pass¬ 
ing a long rope, made of silk and gold, round the unfoitilnatc man’s neck. 
Drawing the knot tight, the other traitors threw him over the parapet 
the bfdcony, and left bim hanging between heaven and earth until death 
ens^ted. As the count of TerHzzi turned lus eyes away from his ex¬ 
piring agonies, Robert of pabane cried imperiously to him,— 

«Tiat mse you doing there, my brother-in-law ? the rope is long enough 
ibr ns all to hmd the end. We most have accomplices and not witnesses.” 

As soon as the last struggles of the dying man had ceased, they let the 
corpse fall to the ground, from the, height of three stories, and opening the 
doors of the saloon, they went out.as if nothing had happened. 

Im^da, ,bav|E^ at last procured a light, quickly ran up to the queen’s 
apaTti|benV|i^ ^^^^Sr doon locked from within, she colled her sou 
was no answer, although the queen was in the room. The 
|kK>r nim^'tifrantic with fear and a^tation, rushed through the passages, 
awokO’l^'^menks one by one, imj4(«ring them to assist her in seeking the 
The monks answered, that they had indeed heard a noise, but, 
%|fcCving tW;;it proceeded from sOme quarrel among the drunken soldiery, 
did;not'^&iak it neoesfaty to intmere. Isolda implored, them still 
^^znore s the alarm spread through the eemvent; the monks. 
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precedsd by the ntirse oairying a light, went in eearch of the cause of the 
disturbance. She entered the ^rden, observed something wlute among 
the bushes, advanced trembling towards it^ uttered a dreadftd scream, and 


sunk upon the ground. The unfortunate Andrea lay bathed in his blood, 
the rope round his neck, and his head crushed by the hill< Upon this dis* 
covery, two monks went up to the queen’s apartment, and raodciug re- 
spectlMly at the door, inquired of her in a sepmchral voice, 

’ “ What does your majesty wish to have done with the ccnpse of your 
husband ? ” 


The queen returned no answer} and the monks slowly descended to the 
garden, and kneeling down, one at the head and the other at the feet c£ 
the corpse, they commenced reciting tlie penitential psalms. When th^ 
had prayed an hour, two more monks went to Joanns room, and bavhi^ 
repeated the same question with the sama result, they took the place 
the two former monks, and prayed in their turn. Finally a third coa|»V' 
presented themselves at the door, and returned in great consternation wtilii'/ 
the same success as the others. The people assembled round the convent, 
and cries and execrations began to proceed from the indignant multitude. 
The multitude increased in numbers and violence, opd at last showed 
signs of attacking the royal residence; when suddenly tiie queen’s guard 
appeared, with their lances in rest; and a litter carefully closed, and sui^ 
rounded by the pnucipal nobility of the court, passed through file amased 
multitude. Joan, covered with a black veil, returned to the Castel NuovU^ 
surrounded by lier escort; and from that time, say the historians, nc aa». 
dared to speak of this murder. 

Btit the terrible part which Charles of Duras had to play, commenced 
immediately upon the consummation of the crime. The duke permitted' ■ 
the corj)se of the man, whom the pope had named King of Sicily and Jeifur^s' < 
salcm, to lie for two days exposed to the wind and rain, that the borrihl^r. 
sight migliflt augment the indignation of the people. Upon the third da^'v' 
he had it carried with the greatest pomp to the cathedral of Naples^ ang 
assembling all the Hungarians around the funeral bier, he cried in a 
of thunder: 


“ Nobles and Cbmmoners, behold our king basely strangled infamous 
traitors. God wUl sooner or later acquaint us with the names of all file 
culprits. Let those, then, who wish justice to be done, hold tqi fhdi* 
hands, swearing bloody, implacable, and eternal revenge against the 
accursed murderers.” , > 

There was one tremendous cry, which carried death and desolation into 
the hearts of tlie conspirators, and the people dispersed into the 
shouting, “ Vengeance! vengeance! ” 

Divine justice, which knows no distinction of rank, and does not pausa'. 
even before a crown, fell first upon Joan, in her love. When the ' 

{ lair met for the first time after the murder, they were seized with mutUM' 
latred and disgust. They recoiled in terror from eocli other; tia© <pxe«i^'. 
saw before her only her husband’s murderer; and Bertrand saw in-the.;: 
queen the cause of his crime, and psffhaps of his future punishiiimti 
Bertrand’s features were distorted, his tmeeks sunk, his eyes sunrotnided by, 
Imd circles ; his lips compressed, and his arms and hands exte^ed 
wards his accomplice, in whom he imagined he saw a fri|rittlbl viritm* 
The same rope which he had used in strangling Andrea, no ima^ned 
was now around the queen’s neck^ and drawn so tightly ^tat it entered 

N » 
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ber fiesb; and some invisible power, some satanic inspiration urging' him to 
strangle with his own hands the woman whom he had so desperately 
loved. The count rushed from the room with gestures of despair and in¬ 
articulate words: as he began to show symptoms of madness, lus 
father, Charles d’Artois, hurried him away, and the same evening they 
aet out for their estates of Santa Agatlia, which tliey fortified in case of 
attack. 

But Joan’s slow and dreadful punishment was but commencing; a 
punishment which was to last fca^iirty-sevcn years, and then be termi¬ 
nated by a frightful deatli. CWffby one, the whole of the wretches who 
had had a liand in Andrea’s death, presented themselves before ber to 
demand the price of blood. The Catanian and her son, w ho now held 
in their hands not only the honour but also the life of their sovereign, 
redoubled their grasping audacity. Cancia set no bounds to her disorders; 
mid the Empress of Constantinople demanded that her niece should marry 
her eldest son, Robert, Prince of Tarento. Joan, tom by remorse, de¬ 
voured with indignation, humbled by the arrogance of her subjects, without 
courage to retaliate, and overcome by shame, descended to eiiti'catics, 
and stooped so far as to ask a few days delay. The empress consented, 
upon condition that her son should take up his abode at the Castcl Nuovo, 
and be permitted to see the queen once every day. Joan submitted in 
silence, and Robert of Tarento became an inmate of the palace. 

Charles of Duras, on his part, being by the death of Andrea almost the 
bead of the family, and, in the event of Joan dying without legitimate off¬ 
ering, being by the old king’s will, by right of hL? wife, Maria, heir to the 
t^one, intimated two commands to the queen; in the first place, that she 
fihould contract no new marriage without first consulting him on the choice 
of the husband; and, secondly, that she should immediately invest liim 
with the title of Duke of Calabria: and, to compel Ins cousin to this double 
sacrifice, he signified to her that if she were impmUent enough to I'cfiise 
bim either of his demands, he would place in tke hands of justice tlxe proofs 
of the crime and tlie names of the murderers. 

Joan submitted to this new misfortune, seeing no means of avoiding it: 
but Catherine, who alone was capable of opposing her nephew, replied, 
tbat thp ambition and the hopes of the Duke of Duras might be destroyed 
by representing to him at once—as was indeed tlie truth—that the queen 
was enceinte ; and if, in spite of this intelligence, he stUl persisted in his 
'schemes—in that case would undertake to discover some means of 
sowing discord and trouble in her nephew’s family, to wound him either in 
bis affections or in his dearest interests, to dishonour him publicly in the 
persons of his wife and mother. » 

Charles s anled cofdly when his aunt announced to him, on the part of 
fihe queen, ibat she was about to give birth to a child of Andrea’s. Indeed 
what importance could an unborn child have in the eyes of a man who had 
rid himselfljsvith such admirable coolness, even by tbe bands of his enemies, 
of p«^f^Hmrwbo had crossed him in bis path? He answered, tbat the happy 
intelltgence which the empress had announced to him, far from diminishing 
bis indulgence to bis cousin, induced him, on the contrary^, to show her 
more kindness and attention; that, therefore, he would reiterate his pro¬ 
position, and also renew his promise, if it was a^eed to, not to pursue his 
revei^ for fixe murder of raa dear Andrea. He cunningly contrived to 
iVfcidw 'Catherine of Tarento understand tbat she too, baying had a hand 
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in the prince’s death, it would be her own interest to advise the queen to 
prevent the j>roceedings which her refusal wotdd occasion. 

The oniprcss was deeply afFected by the threatening attitude assumed 
by her nejihew, and promised him to do all in her power to persuade the 
queen to grant him what he demanded, upon condition tliat Charles should 
give her the necessary time to conduct so delicate a negotiation. But 
Catherine profited by the delay, which she had drawn from the Duke of 
Diiras’s ambition, to meditate her revenge and assure herself of certain 
success. After several plans, eagerly tliought of and reluctantly aban¬ 
doned, she resolved upon such an infernal and unheard-of project, that the 
mind would refuse to iMilicve its truth if it were not attested by all the Ids- 
toiian'!. Agnes of Duras had been suffering for some days past from a 
mysterious languor, probaldy occasioned, in some degree, by her son’s 
restless ami turbulent disposition. It was upon thi.s unfortunate mother 
that the empress re^'olved to deal the first strokes of her hatred. She 
held c<nmsel with the Count of Terlizzi and his mistress, Caiicia, winch 
la-'.t-meihioued person, by order of the queen, attended Agones during 
her illness ; and it was resolved that hints should be thrown.^ put to 
Cliark's of Duras, accusing hia mother of being with child. Count 
Ttn'llzzi, who, since the part he had taken in the regicide, trembled in, 
case h(i should be donoiinced, made no opposition to tlie wishes of the 
empri'ss ; and Cancia, whose head was as light as her heart was depraved, 
caug’ht with foolish gaiety at the opportunity of revenging herself upon 
th<^ prudery of a princess of the blood, v/ho alone remained virtuous in 
llu* nitd‘?t of a wneral tlissoluteness. Assured of the consent and disere- 
tion of her accomplices, Catherine began to eli*culate vague reports, but 
which, if (Mjnfh'ined by proof, were of dreadful importance; and in a short 
time the perfidious accusation, whispered &uui ear to oar, reached tliat of 
Charles of Duras. 

Seized with convulsive trembling when this shocking intelligence was 
first made known to hiia, the duke immediately summoned the .phy¬ 
sician of the household, and demanded sternly what was the cause of 
his mother’s illne.ss. The physician (who had been practised upon by 
the most detestable means, until he himself was convinced of the truth of 
the accusation) turned pale and hesitated; but, upon being pressed by 
Charles’s threats, he confessed that he liad sufl&cient grounds of snsjticion 
to believe the duchess to be with child; but tliat, as he might possibly bo 
mistaken, before deciding upon so gra.vc a questipn, he asked leave <,o make 
a second observation. The next day, immediately upon the physiciim 
coming from Agnes’s apartment, he was met by the duke, who, after having 
qui‘stioned him by an agonized gesture, understood, by the dead silence 
which followed, that his fears were too well grounded. But tlie physician, 
anxious to proceed with caution, requested leave to make one more ob- 
serv^ation. On the third day the doctor affirmed, upon his soul and epn- 
scieneo, tliat Agnes of Duras was with child. 

“ It is well,” said Charles, dismissing the physician, without showing 
any emotion. 

The same evening, a medicine, which the physician had ordered, was 
takcMi by the duchess, and in the course of haff an hour she was attacked . 
by the most violent pains. The duke was informed of her illness, that 
other advice might be taken, as the prescription of the usual physician, 
instead of easing the patient, had only mcreased her illness. 
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Charles slowly ascended to his mother's apartment, and sending- away 
all the persona round the bedside, pretending that by their awkwardness 
they only increased the patient’s sufferings, he was left alone with her. 
Poor Agnes, forgetting the tortures she was suffering, grasped his hand 
tenderly, and smiled tlirough her tears. 

Charles, his forehead bathed with a cold sweat, his face of a livid colour, 
and his eyeballs fearfiilly dilated, bent over the sick woman, and inquired 
of her in a gloomy voice, 

Well, my mother, do you feel any better ? ” 

Oh! my poor Charles, I suffer! I suffer fearfully! I feel as though 
my veins wei*e running with molten lead. Oh my son! send for your 
brothers, that I may give them my last blessing, for I cannot mucli longer 
endure this agony. I burn; oh for pity’s sake, send for a physician ; I 
am poisoned.” 

Charles did not move. 

“ Some water! ” continued the dying woman, in an interrupted voice, 

some water! a physician! a confessor! ray cliildren, I would see my 
children! ” 

Charles remained motionless, in gloomy silence, and his mother, in tho 
midst of her sufferings, believing that gnef had deprived l»er son of the 
powers of speech and motion, raised herself by a desperate effort, and 
holding him by the ann, slm cried with aU her remaining strength, 
“ Charles, ray son! what ails you ? Compose yourself, poor child; this 
■will be nothing, at least I trust so; but quick, send for assistance, summon 
my physician. Oh! you can form no conception of wdiat I suffer.” 

** Your physicijin,” atiswered Charles, in a slow and cold voice, each 
nt-ord of which pierced to his mother’s soul, like the stroke of a dagger, 
“ your physician cannot come.” 

« And why ? ” 

“ Because he who posses-sos the secret of our honour, cannot live.” 

“ Wretch ! ” cried tlie dying woman, in the?*height of terror and pain, 
“ you have murdered him ! you have perhaps j)oi8oned your mother! O 
Cliarles! Charles! God have mercy upon your soul.” 

“ It is you who have compelled me,” answered Charles in a deep voice; 
** it is you who have urged mo on to crime and despair ; it is you-who are the 
cause of my dishonour in this world, and of my perdition in the next.” 

What mean you ? in ])ity, Charles, do not let me die in this fearful 
uncertainty; what fatal mistake is blinding you ? Speak, speak, my son ; 

I do not now feel the poison which is destroying me ; what have I done ? 
of what am I accused ? ” 

And she cast upon her son, a liaggard look, in which maternal love 
still struggled against the dreadful thought that she saw her murderer: 
then, seeing that Charles remained mute, in spite of her entreaties, she 
repeated with a piercing shriek; 

** Spea^ in heaven’s name, speak, before I die I ” 

“ you are with child! ” 

** Ij** cried Agnes in tones that went to his heart, “ God, pardon him! 
as his dying mother pardons and blesses him.” 

Charles fell upon her neck, shouting for hel^, in a despairing voice: he 
would now have saved her life at the price of his own; but it was too late. 
He uttered one tibrilling try, and wasr found stretched upon his mother’s 
corpse* ' * 
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Strange commentaries were raised at the court upon the death of the 
Duchess of Duras, and the disappearance of her physician; and no one 
could avoid noticing the increased melancholy which deepened the furrows 
upon Charles’s gloomy brow. Catherine alone guessed the terrible cause 
of her nephew’s melancholy; for it was evident to her, that at one blow 
the duke had murdered his physician, and poisoned his nmther. But she 
had not expected so sudden and violent a reaction in the heart of a man 
who would not recoil from any crime. She believed Charles capable of 
every thing excepting remorse. This settled sadness seemed to her to be a 
had omen for the success of her schemes. She had wished to raise do¬ 
mestic troubles in her nephew’s breast, that he might not ha'^'e the time to 
set himself in opposition to her son’s maniage witli the queen but she 
had overshot her mark ; and Charles being by one tenible step fairly en¬ 
tered upon the path of crime, having dashed to pieces the holiest affec¬ 
tions,* threw himself back upon his evil passions, with ieverish ardour 
and an eager thirst for revenge. 

Catherine then endeavoured to gain her object by submission. She 
made her son understand, that the only means by which he could still 
obtain the queen’s hand, was to flatter Charles’s ambition, and to put him¬ 
self, after a manner, midcr his patronage. Robert of Tarento saw his 
position and ceased paying his court to Joan, who received his addresses 
with coldness, to attach himself to his cousin. He showed him all the defer¬ 
ence and respect which Charles liimsolf had formerly pretended for Andrea, 
when he had first thought of his destruction. But the Duke of Duras was 
jiot to be duped by sentiments of friendship and devotion from the eldest 
of the house of Tarento; and wliile showing himself moved by so unex¬ 
pected a return, ho kept liimsclf carefully on his guard against Robert s 
solicitations. 

But an event, beyond all human foresight, completely overthrew the 
calculations of the two cousins. One day, as they were riduig out together 
on horseback, their usual custom since their hypocritical reconciliation, 
Louis of Tarento, Robert’s youngest brother, who had always loved Jo^ 
with artless and chivalrous affection, and who, keeping himself aloof from 
his family’s infamous conspiracy, had not stained his hands with Andrea's 
blood, transported by some strange frenzy, presented himself suddenly at 
the gates of the Castel-Nuovo; and while his brother was wasting his pre¬ 
cious moments in obtaining the consent to his marriage, be ordered tlie 
drawbridge to be raised, and commanded the soldiers to open to no one. 
Then, without troubling himself for an instant with Charles’s rage or 
Robert’s jealousy, he rushed into the queen’s apartment. Returning from 
his ride, Robert of Tarento was astonished to find tliat the bridge was not 
lowered to admit liim. He called loudly for the soldiers who guarded the 
fortress, tlireatening them with severe punishments for their unpardonal^ 
negligence; hut finding that the gates remained plosed, ^d that the 
soldiers showed no signs of repentance or fear, the priiice got into a furious 
rage, swearing he would hang the wretches like dogs, who dared to prevent 
his entrance into his own residence. The Empress of Cpnstantinopl^ ter¬ 
rified at the prospect of the bloody quarrel, M4iic||! she sOjW would inevitably 
ensue between the two brothers, advanced alone and on foot to her son, 
and using her maternal ascendancy, after entreating him to repress liis 
fury in the presence of the crowd, which had already collected to witness 
the strange sight, related to Ixim, in a low v|(fce, all that taken place 
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during his absence. Robert burst into a fit of frantic rage; and, having 
exhausted himself iu curses and imprecations on his brotlier's head, gal¬ 
loped furiously from the gate, to inform the Duke of Duras, u^hom he had 
just left, of tlie outrage, and to excite him to revenge. 

Cliarles was conversing carelessly with his young wife, who was little 
accustomed to such familiarity, when the Prince of Tarento, breathless with 
haste and agitation, burst into the room, to tell his incredible tale. Charles 
made him n'peat it twice over, as he could not believe in the possibility of 
so audacious an enterprise. Passing suddenly from doubt to rage, and 
striking his forehead with his iron gauntlet, he cried, that since the queen 
set him at defiance, lu; would soon make her tremble in her own palace 
and in her lever's ai-ms; and, casting a frowning glance at Maria, who 
was imploring him witli tears for her sister, he grasped Robert’s hand, and 
promised that so long as he lived, Louis should never be Joan’s husband. 

The same evening be shut Inniself up in bis cabinet, and despatched 
letters to the court, of Avignon, the results of which W’cre not long in 
manifesting themselves. A bull, dated the 2nd of June, 1346, was ad¬ 
dressed to Bertram des Baux, Count of Monte-ScagUoso, chief judge of the 
kingdom of Sicily, with orders to commence the most rigorous proceed¬ 
ings against Andrea’s murderers, and to visit them with the severest punish¬ 
ment. Keverthcless, a secret note was attached to this bull, which was in 
direct contradiction to Charles’s schemes; the sovereign pontiff ex])ress]y 
commanding the chief judge not to implicate the queen or the princes of 
the blood in the proceedings, as such a step would give rise to gi’cat trou¬ 
bles ; reserving to himself, in his character of supreme head of the church 
and superior of the kingdom, the right of trying them at such time as bis 
prudence should think fit. 

Bertram des Baux made sol'^mn preparations for tins terrible trial. A 
platform was erotiled iu the great hall of justice, and all the officers of the 
crowTT, and the dignitaries of the state, had scats behind the bench ap¬ 
propriated to the judges. Three days after‘the publication of Clement 
IV.’s bull in the capital, the chief judge was prepared to commence tr»e 
public examination of two of the accused. The tw'O culprits, who had 
Iffst fallen into the hands of the law*, were, as may easily be imagined, 
those whose condition was the least elevated, and whose lives were of the 
smallest value, Tommaso Pace and Tsieolas de Melaxzo. They v\erc 
brought before the tribunal, to be, according to custom, previously put to 
torture. As they wore opnducted rmder a girard to the court, the notary 
passed by Charlesi’s side in tire street, and had time to whisper to him— 

“ My lord, tire hour is come to rerrder my life for you ; 1 shall do my 
duty ; I leave iny wife and children to your care.” 

And, encouraged by a nod from his protector, he walked on with a 
firm step, and deliberate air. 

The chief judge, after proving the identity of the accused, delivered 
them overJt) the executiorrer and his assistants, to be tortured in the 
public squmre, as a si^ht as well as an example to the multitude. But one 
of the tmeused, Tommaso Pace, upon being fastened to tire lat:il rope, 
declared, to the great disappointment of the crowd, that lie w'ould confess 
all, and demanded to be once more taken befoi'c the judges. At these 
words, the Count de Terlizzi, wivo w^as watebrng with mortal anxiety tire 
slighted gestures of theuprisoners, made a desperate attempt to save 
hm^elf from the dreaded disclosure. As Tommaso Pace, bis liands boimd 
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behmd his back, escorted by two guards, and followed by the notary, was 
led back to the haU of justic^ the count, by using the authority of his 
rank, had liim taken into a solitary house, and grasping him strongly by the 
throat until his tongue protruded from his mouth, he cut it off with a razor. 

The sluaeks of the unfortunate man, thus cruelly mutilated, reached the 
ear of the Duke of Duras; he entered the room in which this barbarous 
deed had been done, and from whicli the Coimt of Terlizzi was at that 
moment departing, and approached the notary, who without showing the 
slightest signs of emotion or fear, had been the spectator of this frightful 
sigiit. Nicolas de Melazzo, believing that the same fate was reserved 
for him, turned calmly towards the duke, aud said to him, with a melan¬ 
choly smile, 

“ My lord, the precaution is useless ; you will have no need of depriving 
me of my tongue, as the noble count has done to my poor conurade. They ^ 
may tear my flesh to pieces, without drawing a single word from my 
mouth. I have j)ronused you, my lord, and you have, as guarantees of its 
fulfilment, the life of my wife, and the fortunes of my children.” 

“ It is not silence 1 require of you,’’ answered the duke, in a deep 
voice; “ on the contrary, you may rid me of all my enemies at once by 
your revelations, aud 1 command you to denounce them to the tribunal.” 

The notary bent his head with melancholy resignation; then starting 
suddenly in great terror, he made a step towuirds the duke, aud murmured 
in a stifled voice, 

“ And the queen ? ” 

They would not believe you. if you dared to denounce her; but when 
Filif>pa and her son, when Terlizzi and his wife, when those who are most 
familiar with her are accused by you, and put to the torture, tliey will 
denounce her mianiinously.” 

‘‘ 1 understand you, my lord ; my life alone does not content you, you 
must also have my soul. It is well; once again I recommend my children 
to yon.” . 

And be walked towards the tribunal with a deep sigh. Tlie chief judge 
put the usual questions to Toniinaso Pace; and a shudder of horror ran 
through the assembly, at the despairing gesture made by the wretched 
man as he opened his bleeding mouth. But astonishment and terror was 
at itslieight, when Nicolas de Melazzo, in a slow and firm voice, named, 
one after the othtT, Andrea’s murderers, with the exception of the queen 
and the princes of the blood, aud gave a minute account of the assassi- , 
nation in all its details. . * 

Robert of Cabane and the counts of Terlizzi and Morcome, who were in 
the hall, and who dared not make the slightest defence, were immediately 
arrested. A short time afterwards Fiiijipa, her two daughters, and Canei% 
joined them iu prison, after vainly imploring the protection of the ^csen. 
As to Charles and l^rtrand of Artois, shut up in their fortress of Santa 
Agatha, they set the law at defiance. Besides these, several other conspi¬ 
rators, among whom were the Counts of Mileto and Catan/ero, escaped 
by riigUt. 

Immediately upon Nicolas declaring that be had notliing more to 
confess, and that he had told the tribunal the o.\act and entire truth, the 
chief judge immediately pronounced his sentence, in the midst of the* 
deepest silence. Tommaso Pace and the notqjry were each fastened to a 
horse’s tail, and after being dragged in this manner through the principal 
streets of the town, tbey were hung upon tlie gallows. . 
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The other prisoners were thrown into a dungeon, to be inteiTOgated and 
tortured upon the following day, and as they were all confined in the same 
place, they began to exchange mutual reproaches, each pretending to have 
Deen seduced to the crime by the rest. Cancia alone, whose strange spirit 
was not depressed, even by the prospect of torture or death, interrupted 
the complaints of her companions, by a startling burst of laughter, and 
cried gaily— 

** VVhy sucli bitter recriminations and discourteous contradictions, iny 
friends ? we have no possible excuse, and we are all equally guilty. As 
for mci who am the youngest of you all, and if these ladies will allow me 
to say so, not the ugliest, if 1 am condemned I shah die contented, and you 
had much better do the same. Lot us have no more complaints and la¬ 
mentations, which are really very tiresome, and let us prepare to die as 
joyously as we have lived.” 

So saying, she yawned carelessly, and throwing herself upon the straw, 
slept as calmly as if she had been innocent and happy. 

Next morning by daybreak, an immense crowd assembled upon the sea 
shore. A palisade had been erected during the night, to keep tlie people 
at such a distance that they might see the criminals without hearing them. 
Charles of Doras at the head of a brilliant retinue of knights and attendants, 
mounted upon a superb horse, and dressed in deep mourning, took liis 
station close to the enclosure, llis face glowed with ferocious joy, when 
the criminals two by two, with their wrists bound together, passed through the 
crowd ; for the duke expected every moment to hear them denounce the 
queen. But the chief judge had prudently prevented any indiscretion of 
this kind, by running a fish-hook through their tongues. The wretches 
were tortured upon the mast of a galley, without a single word of confession 
escaping them. Joan, notwithstanding the injuries wViich most of her ac¬ 
complices had done her, feeling her pity awakened for the woman whom 
she had respected as a mother, for the companions of her infancy, and per¬ 
haps some lingering love for Robert de Cabane, sent two messengers to 
Bertram de Beaux, to implore him to pardon the culprits ; but ihe chief 
judge seized upon the queen’s envoys, put them to the torture, and, upon 
their confessing that they had taken part like the rest, in Andrea’s murder, 
condemned them to the same punishment as the others. Donna Canela alone, 
on account of her condition, escaped the torture, and the execution of her 
sentence was deferred. 


As she was returning to prison, smiling upon the handsomest cavaliers 
she could distinguish in the crowd, she passed Charles of Duras, and as her 
tongue had not been pierced like the rest, she beckoned liim to approach 
her, and spoke to Ixim in a low voice. 

Charles grew pale, and laying his hand upon Ills sword, he cried fiercely— 
“Wretdx!” 

“ You forget, my lord, that I.am under the protection of the law.” 

*‘OhI nm mother I my poor mother!” murmured Charles in a stifled 
voice, and senseless to tlie ground. 

On the following day the people, assembled earlier than before, de¬ 
manded tlieir prey with loud cries. All the regular troops, of which the ju- 
^lal authorities had the disposal, w’ere posted in the streets, to stem the 
’torrent. That instinct of innate cruelty which too often degrades human 
nature^ was fully aroused iq the populace; the blindness of hatred, and the 
thirst far blood, had driven them to frenzy; groups of men and women, 
^wling li]fi,e,.^d boasts, threatened to pull down the prison walls, if the 
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criminals were not brought out to punishment; and one continued roar, 
like the growling of thunder, struck terror into tlie queen’s heart. 

Hut, notwithstanding Bertram de Baux’s good wiU to comply with the 
popular wishes, the preparations for this dreadful execution were not con¬ 
cluded until almost noon, when the sun was shining upon the town with 
insupportable heat. An enormous cry, proceeding from ten thousand 
panting breasts, was raised, when the rumour spread through the crowd 
that the condemned were about to be brought to punishment, wliich in¬ 
stantly sunk into silence as the gates of tlie prison slowly turned upon their 
rusty hinges. A treble rank of liorsemen, with visors doAvn and lances id 
rest, lieaded the procession; after which, in the midst of howling and 
curses, the condemned were brought out, each extended upon a cart, bound, 
and naked to the waist, between two executioners, whose duty it was to 
torture them on the way. In the first cart lay the old Catanian washer¬ 
woman, afterwards grand seneschal and governess of the queen, Filippa de 
Cahano; and the two executioners, who were placed at her right and left, 
were lashing her with so much fuiy that her blood left a long trace in all 
the streets through which they passed. 

Immediately after their mother followed, in separate carts, the Countesses 
of Terlizzi and Morcome, the eldest of whom was hut nineteen ycai^ of 
age. Tluisc two sisters w'ere so beautiful, that a cry of astonishment was 
raised l)y the multitude, who gloated with brutal eyes on the sight of bar- 
haritics too horrible for descnptlou. 

Robert of Cabnne, grand seneschal of the kingdom, the Counts of 
'I'erlizzi and Morcome, Raymond Pace, the brothci* of the valet who had 
been executed two days before, and several other prisoners, follow’ed in the 
same manner, in carts, while they were likewise scourged with cords, fiayed 
with razors, and tom with red-hot pincers. 

In the middle of the square of Saint-Eligio an immense pile had 
been, raised, to which the victims were carried; and what remained of 
their mutilated bodies were cast into the fianies. The Count of Terlizzi 
and the Catanian still lived, and tears roUed from the unfortunate mo^Eer’s 
eyes when she saw the body of her son and palpitating remains oiPher 
two daughters caSt into the flames, and knew from their frightful cries that 
their sulierings were not over. Suddenly a tremendous noise drowned the 
groans of the victims; the enclosure was forced, and the palisades thrown 
down by the mob, who, rushing like maniacs to the gibbet, armed with 
swords, hatchets, and knives, drew from the ^flames the dead or living 
Iwdies of the condemned, hacked them to pieces, and carried away their 
bones, in memory of that fearful day. 

The sight of these dreadful punishments had not satisfied Charles of 
.Duras’s vengeance. Seconded by the chief judge, he every day caused 
new executions, and in a short time Andrea’s death was but a pretext to 
exterminate, legally, all persons who opposed his designs. But Louis of 
Tarento, who was now soliciting the necessary dispensations to legitimize 
Ids marriage, regarding these acts of high jurisdiction in the light of per¬ 
sonal affronts to the queen, and exercised against her will and in direct 
violation of her rights, armed his adherents, and, increasing his band with 
all the adventurers who would join his standard, he was soon at the head , 
of a force sufBciont to defend his party and resist the encroachments of his 
cousin. Naples was now divided into two Ijipsdle camps, who came to 
blows with each other upon the slightest pretence ; and these daily 
mishes were always followed by some scene of death or pillage. 
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But in order to supply the wants of these mercenary soldiers, and to 
keep up the intestine struggle with the Duke of Duras and liis hrotlxer 
Robert, Louis of Tarento was in want of money, and he discovered that 
the queen’s coffers were empty. Joan relapsed into despair, and her lover, 
generous and brave as he was, was compelled to comfort her as well as he 
could, without well knowing Itimself how to surmount this difficulty. But 
his mother, Catherine, whose ambition was satisfied with seeing one of her 
sons, no matter which, upon the throne of Naples, came unexpectedly to 
their assistance, and promised solemnly within a few days to put her neice 
into possession of a treasure which, queen as slie was, she had never even 
dreamt of. 

The empress, taking with her the half of her son’s troops, marched upon 
Santa-Agatha, and laid siege to the fortress in which Chai'les and Bertrand 
d’Artois had taken refuge to avoid the pursuit of justice. The old count, 
llmuderstruck at the approach of this woman, who had been the soul of 
the conspii’acy, and unable to mxderstand'the meaning of her hostile march, 
sent messengers to her to inquire, in his name, the meaning t)f this display 
of military force. Catherine replied in the following words, which we 
translate literally: “My dear friends, carry back to Charles, oui* faltliful 
ally, the message, that we desire to speak with him privately upon a matter 
of equal interest to us both, and that he need feel no alarm at seeing us 
arrive in arms, for this has been purposely done, for a reason, which we 
will explain to him at our meeting. We are aware that he is confined to 
his bed with the gout: we are not, therefore, surprised that he cannot 
fKxme to meet us. Hasten then to salute him from us, and tell lum, that 
if such is his good pleasure, we request leave tt) enter his territory, accom¬ 
panied by Messire Nicholas Acciajuoli, our ordinary councillor, iuxd only 
ten of our soldiers, to converse with him upon an important subject, which 
cannot be trusted to messengers.” 

Recovered from liis sui’prise, after such frank and friendly evplanations, 
Charles of Artois sent his son Bertrand to meet.the empress, to receive her 
with all the respect due to her rank, and her high position at the Noapolitim 
conn. Catherine entered tlxe castle with marks of sincere plejisure, and 
after inquiring after tlxc count’s hcaltli, apparently with the most cordial 
&iendship, being left alone with him, lowering her voice with a mysterious 
air, she explained to him, that the object of her visit was to consult his 
experience upon the affau*s of Naples, and to solicit his active co-operation 
in favour of the queen ; but as nothing of importance obliged her to quit 
Banta-Agatha, she would await the rc-establisliment of the count’s health, 
to profit by his advice, and to acquaint him witli the events which had 
taken place since his absence from the court. Slic at length succeeded so 
well in gaining the confidence, and dissipating the suspicions of the old 
man, that he begged her to honour his castle with her pi-esence, as long 
as her affairs would permit her, and i-eeeived by degrees the whole troop, 
which hadaftceompauled her, within his walls. Tins was what Catherine 
had been waiting for: the same day on which her whole force was ad¬ 
mitted iihfeo Saute-Agatha, eho mitered the count’s room with an angry 
air, followed by four soldiers, and seizing the old man W the throat— 

** Wretched traitor!’’ she cried in a severe voice, “ think not to escape 
£n>m our hands until you have received the chastisement wliich you deserve. 
Instantly point out to me the place where your treasure is concealed, if 
you do act wish your wretched bod^ to be tlirown to feed the ravens.” 

I Tke eouaty almost cheked, and with a dagger glittering at his breast, did 
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not even endeavour to cry for aid. He fell upon his knees^ and implored, 
the empress at least to spare Ins son’s life, who was not yet recovered from 
the pfloomy melancholy which had disturbed his reason ever since the 
horrible catastropheand dragging himself reluctantly to the place where 
his treasure was concealed, he pointed it out to the empress, repeating, 
with tears atid sighs,— 

“ Take cveiy thing—^my wealth and my life, hut save my son!” 

Catlierine could not conceal her joy at seeing before her, vases of exquisite 
workmanship and prodigious value, caskets of pearls, diamonds and rubies 
of inestimable worth, and eofifcrs filled with ingots of gold. But whm the 
old man, in a trembling voice, insisted upon obtaining his son’s liberty as 
a recompense for his life and fortune, the empress, resuming her pitile^ 
coldness, replied sternly— 

“ I have alre.ady ven orders to have your son brought before me: but 
prepare yourself to bid him farewell for ever, for he is about to be taken to 
the fortress of Melfi, and you, in all probability, will end your days in the 
dungeons of the castle of Santa-Agatha.” Such was the poor count’s grief 
at this violent separation from liis son, that a few days afterwards he was 
found (lead in his dungeon. As to Bertrand, he ilidnot suiTive him long. 
Completely losing his reason, uiJOii the intelligence of his father’s deatl^ 
he hung liimself from his prison bars. Thus did Andrea’s murdera^S 
destroy each other, like beasts of prey enclosed in the same cage. 

Catheiinc* of Tarento, carrying with her the treasure which she had thus 
honourably' obtained, airived at the court of Naples in great triumph, and 
meditating vast schemes. Jiut new misfortunes hail taken place during 
her ab.^enec. Charles of Duras, after bas ing summoned the queen, for 
the last time, to give him up the dueliy of Calabria, a title which belonged 
to the heir-apparent to the throne, enraged at her refusal, wrote to Louis 
of Iltmgary', inviriiig him to take possession of tlie kingdom, engaging 
himself to assist him in the enterprise with all his forces, and to give him 
up tlie prim‘i[>al aiitliors of liis brotliei-’s deatli, who liitherto had escaped 
the hands of justice. The King of Hungary eagerly accepted this pffer, 
and raiiscd an army to avenge Andrea’s death, and inarch to the conquest 
of Na.ples. His'mother’s tears and the counsels of brother Robert, who 
had taken refuge at Jiuda, confirmed him in his projects of revenge. He 
had ah'oady complained bitterly to the court of Aviguon, that after having 
punished the minor assassins, they had allowed the principal culprit to 
continue in security, who, already stained with^ber husband’s blood, conti- 
nue<l lier debauched and adulterous life. The pope replied, that as far as 
the matter depended upon him, ho would not have failed to give satisfac¬ 
tion to legitimate complaints ; but that the accusation must in the first 
place be clearly drawn up and supported by proper evidence ; that un¬ 
doubtedly Joan’s conduct had been higlily blamalde, during and after Iwr 
husband’s death; but that his majesty ought to consider that the church of ■ 
Rome, seoldiig above all things for truth and justice, always acted with 
the greatest citcumspection ; and tliat, especially in a matter of such deep 
importance, it was impossible for it to judge merely by appearances. 

Joan, upon her part, terrified by these wtirlike preparations,‘despatched 
ambassadors to the Florentine republic, to justify herself frmn tlie crime, 
imputed to her by public opinion, and even venture to endeavour to excuse 
herself to the Hungarian court; but Andreas’s brother replied by a letter 
of ominous brevity : “ Your previous disorderly life, the exclusive power 
which you arrogated to yourself in the kingdom, your total neglect iA 
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avenging yourself upon your husband’s murderers, the other husband 
'whom you have married, and your excuse itself, are sufficient proofs of your 
having been an accomplice in your husband’s murder.” 

Catherine did not suffer herself to be discouraged by Louis of Hungary’s 
threats, and view'ing her son’s position •with that clearness of observation 
■which never failed her, she saw that their only means of safety was to effect 
their reconciliation ivith their mortal enemy Charles, by granting him all 
that he demanded. She calculated upon two things, that he would assist 
them in repulsing the King of Hungary, and afteiwards when the most 

{ xressing danger had been overcome ; and if they failed, they would at 
east have the satishietion of dragging him with them in their fall. The 
agreement T.vas concluded in tlie gardens of the Castcl-Nuovo, whither 
Charles repaired upon the invitation of the queen and his aunt, Joan 
granted to her cousin the long-wished for title of Duke of Calabria. 
Charles, declared by this act heir to the kingdom, instantly marched upon 
Aquila, who had already raised the Hungarian standard. He "was not 
S'^Y^re that he was rushing upon his ruin. 

When the Empress of Constantinople saw this man, whom of all others 
she most detest^, gaily setting off upon this expedition, slie looked after 
him with a gloomy air; guessing by female instinct, that his destruction 
was approaching. Having now no more treason to perpetrate, or revenge 
to consummate upon the eartli, she w'as attacked hy some unknown malady, 
and suddenly expired withnut uttering one complaint, or exciting one 
regret. 


CHAPTER III. 

Thi: King of Hungary having passed througli Italy, entered the kingdom 
at the head of a formidable army. He received on his journey raarlcs of 
interest and sympathy ; the state of Verona, to prove the sincerity of their 
wishes for the success of his enterprise, had ^ven him the assistance of three 
hundred horsemen. The news of the arrival of the Hungarians threw the 
Neapolitan court into an indiscribable state of alarm. It had been hoped 
that the king’s march woujd have been stopped by the pope’s legato, who 
wasatFohgno, to prohibit liim in the name of the holy father, ami uiiderpain 
of excommunication, from passing without the consent of the holy see; but 
Louis of Hungary replied to Clement’s legate, that w'hen he was master of 
Naples, he would consider himself as the feudatory of the church, but that 
tmtil then he would answer for his actions to God and his conscience. 
Thus tlie avenging army had fallen like a thunderbolt into the heart of the 
kingdom, b^pre any serious measures had been taken to oppose them. 
The qneen^after assembling all the nobles who remained faitliful to her 
cause, made them swear fidelity and homage to Louis of Tarento, whom she 
presented to them as her husband; and parting in tears from her faithful 
f objects, she secretly embarked in the middle of the night in a Provengal 
galley, for Marseilles. Louis of Tarento, following the dictates of his 
daring and chivalrous disposition, sallied out of Naples, at tlie head of three 
thousand hm^men and a considerable number of foot soldiers, and encamped 

t on tho banks of the Volturna, to contest the passage with the hostile 
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army ; but the king" of Hungary had foreseen this plan, and while his 
adversary was awaiting him at Capua, he arrived at Benevento, and 
on the same day he received the Neapolitan ambassadors, who, after 
congratulating him upon his entry, presented him with the keys of the city, 
and swore obedience to him as the lawful successor of Charles of Anjou. 
The news of the surrender of Naples was soon spread through the queen’s 
camp, and all the princes of the blood and the leaders of the army 
abandoned Louis of Tarento, and took refuge in the capital; Louis, accom¬ 
panied by his ordinary councillor, Nicholas Acciajuoli, returned to I^ples 
the same evening. All hope was now hourly disappearing; his bi’Others 
and cousins implored him instantly to fly, to avert the vengeance of the king 
from falling upon the whole town ; unfortunately however, there was no 
ship iu the port in a fit state to set sail. The terror of the princes had now 
reached its height; but Louis confiding in his usual good fortune, accom¬ 
panied by the brave Acciajuoli, threw liimself into an open boat, and com¬ 
manding four sailors to row with all their strength, in a few minutes he had 
disappeared, leaving his family in groat consternation, until intelligence was 
brought them that he had gained Pisa, and had gone to rejoin the queen 
iu Provence. 

Charles of Duras and Robert of Tarento, the eldest members of the two 
royal brandies, upon being hastily consulted, decided upon softening the 
rage of the Hungarian monardi, by the most complete submission ; and 
leaving their youngest brothers at Naples, they hastily set out for Aversa, 
whore the king had established himself. 

^ Louis received tliem Avith marks of friendship, and inquired of them, 
with interest, why their brothers had not accompanied them ; to winch 
the princes rejiliod, that their brothers remained at Naples to prepare a 
recojition worthy of his majesty. Louis thanked them for their kind in¬ 
tentions ; hut at the same time begged them to invite the young princes to 
ajiproach him, averring that his entry into Naples would be infinitely more 
agreeable to him, if surrofindcd by the whole of his family, and that ho 
longed ardently to ombrnce liis young cousins. Charles and Robert, con¬ 
forming to the king’s wishes, immediately sent to summon their brothers 
to A Aversa ; but iLouis of Duras, the eldest of the children, entreated the 
rest with many tears not to obey this command, and sent back a message 
that a violent Iieadach prevented him from leaving Naples. So childish 
an excuse could not fail to irritate Charles, and upon the same day, a 
formal order, which admitted no delay, obliged the unfortunate children to 
appear before the monarch. Louis of llungaiy embraced them, one after 
the other Avith cordiality, put several questions to them in an affectionate 
manner, kept them to sup with him, and did not dismiss them until lata 
in the night. 

Immediately upon the Duke of Duras retiring into his apartment, Lello 
lie I’Aquila and the Coimt of Fondi glided mysteriously to his bedside, and, 
after assuring themseb'cs that no one was Avithin hearing, warned him. 
that the king, at a council held that morning, had decided v^n his death, 
and at the same time to deprive his cousins of liberty. Charles listened 
until they had finished with an incredulous air, and suspecting some treason, 
answered coldly that he had too much confidence in his cousin’s good . 
faith, to listen for a moment to so gross a calumny. Lello insisted upon 
liis veracity, and implored the duke, in the name of those who were most 
dear to him, to listen to their advice; but the duke, growing impaticu^ 
commanded them sternly to leave the room. ' 
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The next -day was marked by the same kind reception from the king, 
the same caresses to the children, and the same invitation to supper. The 
banquet was magnificent, the hall blamed with light, golden vases were 
spread upon the tiible, beautiful flowers scattered their perfume, the rarest 
wines were served in abundance. The conversation was animated, and 
joy sparkled on every countenance. 

Charles of Duras supped with the king at a separate table, surrounded 
by his brothers. By degrees his look became fixed and his brow tbought- 
fiiL He i*emembcred that in that same hall Andrea had supi)ed on the 
evening of his murder, and that of all those wdio had contributed to his 
death, some had ejiplred in torments, others were still lauguislung in 
prison ; the queen was exiled and a fugitive, cr>mpelled to iniploi-e the 
compassion of strangers ; of all the actors in the murder he alone was free. 
This thought struck him with stiddeu teiTor. He applauded himself, however, 
foSr the profound tact witli which he had conducted his infernal plot ; and 
throwing off his gloomy air, ho smiled with an expi'ession of secret pride. 
He little knew tliat at that moment God’s justice was hanging over his 
bead. Lello de I’Aquila, who was waiting at table, coming close to his 
ear, whispered, gloomily, “ My lord, my lord, wliy will you not believe me ? 
Fly, there is yet time.” 

Charles, enraged at this man’s obstinacy, threatened that if he added 
another word, he would repeat what he had said to the king. 

I have done my duty,” murmured Lello, bowdug his head; God 
must dispose of you as he wills.” 

Ashe spoke utese words, the king rose, and upon the duke approacliing 
him to take leave, suddeidy changing the expression of his face, he cried 
in a terrible voice : 

“ Traitor! you are at last in my Lands, you shall die as you have do- 
Berved; hut before you are given over to the executioner, confess with 
your own lips the treasons whi<‘h you have practised ag’ainst our royal 
majesty, although there is no want of evidtiice to eondeinn you to a 
punishment proportionate to your crimes. Therefore, Duke of Duras, 
tell me at once, did you not by your infamous manoeuvres, hy the assist- 
ance of your uncle, the cardinal of Perigord, prevent riiy brother’s eoi-o- 
nation, A>y which means, being deprived of all royal authority, he was 
brought to his miserable end ? Oh ! do not endeavour to deny it. Here 
is the letter, sealed with your own seal; you wrote it in secret, hut it 
accuses you in public, pid you not, after liaving drawn us hither to 
avenge our brother's death, a death of wliich you were the instigator, 
suddenly return to the queen’s paity, and mardtiing against our city of 
Aqulla, had you not the audacity to raise an army against our faithful 
subjects ? You hoped, traitor, to use us as a footstool, by which you 
might ascend to the throne, after ridding yourself of all your rivals. You 
were but waiting om* departure, to murder the lieutenant, whom we would 
have left ^ our place, and then to seize upon the kingdom. But in this 
your fox«(l^;hi has feiled you. There is yet another crime, which surpasses 
all tbe jtost, the crime of high tteason, and wdiich I will punish without 
mercy. You carried off the wife, whom Robert by his will, of which you 
► were cognisant, had destined for ourself. Answer, wretch, what excuse 
have you for the abduction of the Princess Maria ?’* 

Rage had so completely changed Louis's voice, that these last words 
^ jcesembled more the howling of a wild beast than any human sounds; his 
eyes flashed wit|i fearful light, his lips were pale and trembling. Charles 
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and hw brotlioTs fell 'upon their knees, struck with mortal terror, and tfie 
unfortunate duke twice endeavoured to speak ; hut hia teeth chattered, and 
he could not articulate a sound. Looking’ round him, and seeing Im poor 
innocent brothers on the eve of ruin through his fault, he summoned a little 
courage, and, addressing the king, 

“ Sire,” said he, “ the terrible look you bond upon me makes me tremble, 
as you see. But I implore you for pity upon ray knees; for God is my 
witness, that I did not summon you into the Idn^om with any culpable 
intention; but iny constant and sincere desire has boon to place it under 
your dominion. I am certain that some perfidious counsellors have drawn, 
upon me your hatred. If it is true that I appeared armed at Aquila, as 
you accuse me of having done, it was because I was compelled to do so by 
Queen Joan; but as soon as T learnt your arrival at Fermo, I retired with 
my troops. I trust, then, in the name of Jesus Christ, that you will 
pardon and have mercy upon me, for the sake of my old services and my 
tried fidelity. But I will be silent, as I see you are irritated, and watt 
until your anger has passed. Once again, my liege, have compassion 
upon us, as wo are in your majesty’s hand.s.” 

The king coldly averted his head, and delivered the prisoners to the 
custody of kStephen Vayvoda and the Count of Zomic, who guarded them 
during the night in a room adjoining the king’s apartment. Upon the 
follou-ing day, Louis, aft(^r another council had been held, commanded that 
Charles of Duras should be strangled at the same place where poor Andrea’s 
death had been effected; and sent the other princes of the blood in chains 
to Hungary, where they were long detained prisoners. (Charles, stunned 
by so Tujoxpected a misfortune, borne down by the memory of his crimes, 
basely trembling at the pro.spect of death, remained in a state of stupefac- 
tion. Upon bis knce.s, with his face hidden in his hands, and uttering 
convulsive groans, ho endeavoured to collect his thoughts, which seemed 
like the wanderings of some hideous dream. The darkness of night was 
upon his soul, and from hifs deep despair there arose bright figurfS, who 
railed at him as they flew away. Voices from the other world rang in his 
ears; and a long procession of phantoms glided before hb eyes, as upon 
that day when Nicolas de Melaszo pointed out to him the conspirators in 
the vaults of the Castel-Nuovo : hut now the spectres held theiji^eeding 
liea«ls in their hands, and, waving them about by the hair, spirted drops of 
blood upon him. Others brandished razors—and a|l appear^ threatening 
to smite him with the instruments of their owntpunishment. Pursued by 
this infernal crew, the wretched man opened his mouth to give a cry of 
agony, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and no sound 
escaped his lips. Now he beheld his mother, holding out her arms to lutn 
from afar; and it seemed to him, in his misery, that if he could but reach 
to where she was he would be saved. But at each step the sides of the rood 
grew closer and closer together: in his frantic efforts to force Ms way he 
loft his flesh hanging upon the walls—and when, panting, naked, and 
bloody, he was almost at the wished-for place, his mother was again as far 
off as before, and all Ms efforts were to be renewed. The phantoms con¬ 
tinually pursued him, and shouted in his ear— 

“ Wo to the wretch who murdered Ms mother!” 

Charles was roused at this frightful crisis by the tears of his brothers, 
who had come to embrace him for the last time 'J)revious to going on board 
the vessel wMch was to carry them to their destination. ’The duke asked/ 
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their pardon in a humble voice, and relapsed into his despair. Tlie chil¬ 
dren threw themselves on the ground, requesting with loud cries to pai’take 
their brother’s fate, and imploring death as a relief from their agony. 
They were at length separated, but the sound of their lamentations con¬ 
tinued to ring in the ears of the condemned. After some minutes of si¬ 
lence, two soldiers and two Iluugariau officers entered the room, to an¬ 
nounce to the Duke of Duras that his hour was come. 

Charles followed tliem, without offering the slighest resistance, until 
they reached the fatal balcony w^here Andrea had been strangled. II o was 
here asked if he wished to see a confessor. Upon his answering in the 
affirmative he was attended by a monk of the same convent in which tho 
terrible scene had taken place, who listenetl to the confession of his sins, 
ajid granted him absolution. The duke then rose and walked to the 
place where Andrea had been thrown upon the ground, in order to pass 
the rope round liis neck ; and here, again kneeling down, he asked his 
executioners: 

My friends, tell me, I pray you, arc there no remaining hopes for ray 
life?” 

They replied in the negative, and Charles exclaimed— 

“ Do, then, as you have been commanded.” 

At these words, one of the officers plunged his sword into las breast, 
the other cut off his head with a knife, and his corpse was throwni ov'er the 
balcony into the garden, the same garden in which .lUidroa’s body had 
remained three days unburied. 

The King of Hungary thou began bis march for Naples, still preceded by 
his death-banner, refusing all the honours which were offered to him, send¬ 
ing back tlie canopy midcr which he ought to have entered, without ])ausing 
to give audience 'to the heads of the city, and without replying to the ac¬ 
clamations of the crowd. Armed at all points, he proceeded direct to the 
Castel-Nuovo, leaving behind him desolation and terror. Ilis first act, 
tipon his entry to tho capital, was to order Donna Cancia to be immediately 
burnt alive. She was dragged, like the others, in a cart to the square of 
Sant’-EJigio, and there thrown into tho flames. Hie young lady, whoso 
beauty had not faded under her sufferings, was dressed as upon a festival: 
gay smiling until the last moment, she laughed at the executioners, 
and blew kisses to the crowd. 

A few days afterwards the king arrested Godfrey de Marsan, count of 
Squillace and high admii^l of tho kingdom, but prorai.sed him his life on 
condition, tliat ne should deliver to him Ms relation Conrad of Catanzero, 
also accused of being a party to the conspiracy against Andrea. The high 
admiral, purchasing his pardon by infamous treachery, had no hesitation 
in sending Ms own son to entrap him into the towm. The wretched man 
lyas soon in the king’s powei^ who caused Mm to he broken alive upon a 
wheel, covered with razors. The sight of these cruelties, instead of calm¬ 
ing tlie kill’s rage, appeared to increase it. Eveiy day new denunciations 
were follojj^d by new punlshmcnl^. Tho prisons were overflowing; and 
it seemed as. though he was about to use the town and kingdom as if the 
whole nation had assisted in Andrea’s death. Murmurs began to be raised 
, against this barbarous government, and every one’s wishes were again 
turned towards the fugitive queen. The Neapolitan nobles had unwillingly 
taken the oath of fidelity ;*and when the turn of the counts of San-Sevenno 
^ hod oome, fearing some snare, they refused to appear in the presence of the 
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Hungarians ; and fortifying themselves in Salerno, they despatchea the 
arclibishop Roger, their brother, to learn the king’s intentions towards them. 
Robert received him with great magnificence, and appointed him Ids privy 
counsellor and grand prothonotary of the Idngdom. Upon thisj Robert 
dc San*Severino, and Roger Count of Clairmont, ventm’ed alone to come 
before the king ; and after having paid homage to him? they retired to 
their estates. The other nobles imitated their example; and, concealing 
their discontent under apparent respect, awaited a favourable moment to 
throw off the foreign yoke. 

Li the mean time the queen had arrived" at Nice, after a voyage of five 
days, without meeting with any obstruction in her flight. Her jouraey 
from thence to Provence was a kind of triumph. Her beauty, her youth, 
lier ndsfortunes, all, even to the mysterious rumours which were circulated' 
respecting lior adventures, conspired to awaken a universal interest in Rm 
eoTintry-peoplc. Games and fetes were got up to soften the bitterness of 
her exile; but in the midst of the joy witli which she was received, in the 
villages, castles, and towns, Joan remained overcome with continual Sad¬ 
ness, and brooded upon her misfortunes iu mute misery. 

At the gates of Aix she found the clergy, the nobility, and the chief 
magistrates, wJio received her respectfully, but without any marks of 
thusiasni. In proportion as the queen advanced, her asto:6ishment was 
redoubled as sbe remarked the coldness of the people, and the gloomy and 
constrained manner of the nobles^ho wens escorting her. A thousand 
causes for alarm jireseuted themselves to her agitated mind, and she could 
not help fearing some, stratagem of the King of Hungary, 

llai-dly had the party arrived at the Chateau-Amaiid, than the nobles, 
drawing up in two lines, allowed the queen, her counsellor SpiuelJi, and 
two women to pass; then, closing tlieir ranks, Joan found herself separated 
from the rest of her suite. A guard was tlien set upon the gates of the 
fortress. 

There could be no further doubt that the queen was a prisoner; hut she 
could form no conjecture of the reason for this strange proceeding. She 
inteiTogated the high dignitaiies, who, while protesting their devotion and 
respect, refused to* explain the grounds upon which they acted;' until‘they 
should have received intelligence from Avignon. At tne same tiitoe, they 
did not fail to pay Joan all the honours due to a queen, though she was 
kept in privacy, and refused permission to go out. This new anxiety aug¬ 
mented her grief; she knew not what had become of Louis of Tai’ento, and 
her imagination, always prone to invent misfortunes, repeated to her un¬ 
ceasingly, that she would soon have to lament his loss. 

Louis of Tarento, still accompanied by his faithful Acciajuoli, after en- 
duriug many fatigues, had been driven by the waves into the port of Pisa, 
and from there had taken the road to Florence, to request assistance in meir 
and money. But the Florentines had resolv^ to maintain a strict neutirallty; 
and they consequently refused to receive him into their town. The prince, 
havhig lost this hope, was revolving gloomy projects in his mindy^ -wheni'' 
Nicolas Acciajuoli interrupted liim ,in.n resolute tone: 

“ My lord, men are not bom to tlio continual enjoyment of a'^ro^erous 
fate; misfortunes will occur in spite of the greatest Loman foresight; you * 
were rich and powerful, you are now a fiigitive, and seeking assistance from 
otliers: you must then reserve yourself for bettiSr days, I have ^till a con¬ 
siderable fortune, as well as relatives and friends, whose wealth is at my/ 
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ealare disposal; let us endeavour to rejoin the queen, and immediately de¬ 
termine upon what is to be done; as for me, I shall ever defend and obey 
you, as my master and my priuee.” 

The prmce accepted tliese generous offers with lively gratitude, and re¬ 
plied tliat he would trust his person and his fortune in the liands of 
his counsellor. Acciajuoli, not content with his personal devotion to his 
master, induced his brother Angelo, Archbishop of Florence, who enjoyed 
great favour at the court of Avignon, to join with them, in interesting the 
pope in Louis of Tarento’s cause. Accordingly without delay, the prince, Ins 
counsellor, and the good prelate, set sail for the poi-t of Marseilles ; but 
learning that the queen was detained a prisoner nt Aix, they disembarked 
at Aigues-Mortes, and proceeded proinptiy to Avignon. The effects of the 
affection and esteem which the pope entertained for tlio person and 
character of the Archbishop of Florence, were soon manifested by the uu- 
e:rpected and almost paternal kindness witli which Louis was received at 
the court of Avignon. When he bent his knee before the sovereign pontiff, 
his holiness ch‘ew him affectionately towards him, assisted him to rise, and 
jaluted him by the title of king. 

Two days after tliis, another prelate, the Arclibishop of Aix, presented 
himself before the queen, and bowing solemnly, addressed her in the 
following words: 

“ Very gi'acious, and well-beloved sovereign, allow the Immblest and 
most devoted of your ser\'ants, to ask mercy and pardon, in the name of 
your subjects, for the painful but necessary measure, which we believed our¬ 
selves compelled to take, with respect to your majesty. At the time of your 
arrival amongst us, the comicil of your faithful city of Aix had learnt 
from a good source, tliat the King of France had formed the scheme of 
giving our (sountry to one of liis sons, recompensing you for this loss by the 
cession of another domain, and that the Duke of Noi:nandy was upon his 
way to Avignon, to solicit personally tliis exchange. Wo were resolved, 
madam, and had sworn before God, rather to perish to a man, than submit 
to the execrable tyranny of the French. But before proceeding to bloodshed, 
we wished to retain your august person as a sacred liostage, to avert from 
our walls the miseries of war; but now we have intelligence that this odious 
pretension has been abandoned, in a letter which we have received from the 
sovereign pontiff. We restore you, therefore, your entire liberty, together 
with our wishes and prayers to be able to retain you among us. Depart 
then, xnadam, if such is yo^^r pleasure ; but previous to quitting this country, 
which yotir departure will plunge into grief, leave us at least the hope that 
you have pardoned us the apparent violence, with which we have acted to¬ 
wards you, in the dread of losing you, and remember, that on the day on 
which you cease to be our queen, you will sign the death-warrant of your 
subjects.” 

Joan reassu^ the archbishop and the deputation of her good town of 
Aix, by a mdancboly smile, and promised them she would ever remember 
their love earn attachment. For, this time, she could not be deceived in 
the true seutlmeuts of the nobility and of the people j and ffdelity so un¬ 
common, which showed itself in sincere tears, touched her to the bottom 
. of hm heart, and made her bitterly recall the past. A splendid reception 
awaited her at Avignon. Louis m Tarento, and ail the cardinals then at 
tihe court, had come out to meet her. Fa^s, clothed in the richest dresses, 

. held a vdivat canopy, emblazoned with golden fleun-de-lis, over Joan’s head* 
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Handsome young men and beautiful maidens, with their heads crowned 
with flowers, preceded her with songs of praise. The streets through which 
tliey passed were thronged with spectators; the bells were ringing, as upon 
great festivals of tlie church. Clement VI. received the queen at ilie 
palace with all the magnificence which surrounded solemn occasions. 

No description can give an idea of the strange and bustling appearance 
of the cit^ of Avignon at this time. Since Clement V. had transferred 
the poutificial see to Provence, Avignon, the rival of Home, had become 
a town of palaces, in whicli the cardinals resided m imheard-of luxury. 
All the affairs of the people and of tlie king were conducted at the palace 
of Avignon. Ambassadors from every court, merchants from all nations, 
adventurers from all countries, Italians, Spaniards, Hungarians, Arabians, 
Jews, soldiers, gipsies, buffoons, poets, monks, and courtesans, swarmed 
and jostled agaittst each other in the sti'ects. It was a confusion of tongues, 
of customs, and of dress ; an inextricable jumble of pomp and poverty, 
luxuiy and misery, piostitution and grandeur. Hence the austere poets 
of the middle age have termed this town, the modern Babylon. 

There exists a curious memento of Joan’s stay at Arignon, and of the 
exercise of lier sovereign authority. Enraged at the impudence of the 
courtesans, wlio elbowed with eft’rontery all respectable persons in the 
town, the Queen of Nii])les published a celebrated proclamation, the first 
of the kind, and which lias served fur a model in other matters of the same 
sort, obliging these unfortunate women to live shut up in one a^lum, 
which should be open all the year, with the exception of the three last 
days of the holy week, and the entrance to which should be prohibited to 
the Jews at all times. An abbess elected every year, presided over 
tliis singular convent; rules were established for the maintenance of order, 
and severe penalties enacted against any breach of discipline. The lawyers 
of the day made a great clamour against this salutary institution; the 
ladies of Avignon defended the queen loudly against the calumnious 
reports tending to stain het character; and there was but one unanimous 
voice extolling the wisdom of Andrea’s widow: only this concert of praises 
was broken by the murmurs of the recluses themselves, who, in their coarse 
language, accused' Joan of Naples of restricting their trade in order to 
reserve its mono^ly for herself. 

In the mean tJme Maria hod rejoined her sister. She had taken refuge, 
accompanied by her two little daughters, after her husband’s death, in ime 
uuuveut of Santa Croce; and while Louis of Hungary was employed in 
destroying his victims, she, exchanging her dress for the frock of an old 
monk, had escaped by a miracle, and succeeded in getting on board a ship 
bomid for Provence. Maria gave her sister the frightful accoimts of tbe 
cruelties practised by Louis of Hungary. In a short time a new proof of 
bis implacable hatred confirmed the story of the poor princess: this waa 
the arrival of his ambassadors at the court of Avignon, to petition formally 
for the queen’s condemnation. 

It was a memorable day upon which Joan of Naples pleaded her own. 
cause before the pope, and in the presence of all the cardinals then at 
Avignon, of all the ambassadors of foreign powers, of eminent persons 
come from all parts of Europe, to be tbe witnesses of a trial unparalleled 
in history. Imagine an immense enclosure, iu the centre of which, upon 
an elevated throne, as president of the august 6onsistoiy, sat the vicar of 
God, th^ absolute and supreme judge, invested with temporal and spliitual t 
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power, witli human and divine authority. At the right and left of the 
sovereign pontiff were seated the cardinals in their purple robes, and be¬ 
hind these Icings of the sacred college were arranged, majestically extend¬ 
ing to the bottom of the hall, their court of bishops, vicars, canons, deacons, 
archdeacons, and all the immense papal hierarchy. In front of the ponti¬ 
fical throne were the scats reserved for the Queen of Naples and her 
suite. At the feet of tlie pope were placed the ambassadors of the King 
of Hungary, who were to perform the part of silent accusers; tlie circum¬ 
stances of the crime, and the proofs of the queen’s culi)ability, having been 
previotisly debated by a coniniission appointed for that purpose. The re¬ 
maining part of the hall was filled by a brilliant crowd of high dignitaries, 
illustrious captains, and noble ambassadors, each rivalling the other in 
luxury and pride. Every breath was suspended, and every eye was fixed 
upon the place from which Joan was to defend herself; and a movement 
of inte^e curiosity was visible through the compact mass, when the queen 
took tn place reserved for her use. 

Thwqueen appeared, led by' her uncle the old Cardinal of Perigord, and 
her aunt the Countess Agnes. Her demeanour was at once so modest and 
so lofty, her brow so sad and so pure, her look so fearless and so full of 
confidence, that before she uttered a sound the hearts of the whole assembly 
were with her. Joan -was now twenty' years old, and in the full bloom of 
her beauty ; but the deadly paleness of her soft and transparent skin, as 
well as her emaciated cheeks, showed the sufferings of her mind. Among 
the spectators was ay'ouiig man, with brown hair, a bright eye, and strongly- 
marked features, of whom our readers will hear more in the sequel; but, 
not to distract their attention, we will merely say, that this young man w'as 
named Jayme d’Arragon, Prince of Majorca, and that he would have s]>ilt 
every drop of his blood to have wiped away one of the tears which were 
trembling upon the queen’s eyelashes. Joan s]>oke in a broken and tre¬ 
mulous voice, and was obliged to pause, from time to time, to dry the tears 
which interrupted her speech. She related vWtli so much grief the story 
of her husband’s death, painted with such graphic truth the confusion 
and terror with which she had been seized at that frightful event, and 
covered her brow with her hands with such frantic despair, that a shudder 
of pity and horror ran through the assembly. And certainly, if at this 
moment her story was false, yet her anguish was true and ten’ihle. An 
angel fallen through crime, sue lied like Satan ; but, like Satan, she was 
tom by the undying tortures of remorse. When at the close of her justi¬ 
fication, melting into tears, she implored assistance and protection against 
the usurper of her kingdom, a universal cry of assent drowned her con¬ 
cluding words. Many laid their hands on their swords ; and the Hun¬ 
garian ambassadors hastily withdrew from the assembly, covered with con- 
:^ion and dismay. 

On the same evening, to the great satisfaction of the whole people, a 
decree wa|lissued declaring Joan of Naples innocent of her husband’s 
murder. 4mily, as no possible excuse could bo offered for her conduct after 
the event, and her neglect in prosecuting the authors of the crime, the pope 
recognised a proof of ma^oal intervention in the whole affair, and concluded 
that the fault attributed to Joan was the necessary consequence of some 
malignant fete, from which it was impossible to defend herself.* At the 

* __ 

^ m pero tile per asstiuta’vei^ dti fotto non poteono scusaxe la regina e levore il 
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same time liis holiness confirmed the queen’s marriage with Lonis of Ta- 
rento, and granted to him the order of the golden rose, and the title of 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem. Perhaps there was some connexion be¬ 
tween tliis decision and the fact that Joan, upon the eve of her acquittal, 
had sold the town of Avignon to the jjope, for the sum of forty thousand 
florins. 

While the queen was pleading her cause at the court of Clement VL, a 
horrible epidemic, described by the name of the black plagtiCf the same lA 
that of which Boccacio has left us so admirable a description, was ravaging 
the kingdom of Naples and the other parts of Italy. According to Matteo 
Villain’s calculations, Florence lost, by this terrible scourge, tlu^e-fifths of 
her population, Bologna two-thirds, and nearly the whole of Europe was 
depopulated in this fnghtful proportion. The Neapolitans were, by this 
time, thoroughly disgusted with the barbarity and rapacity of tlie Hunga¬ 
rians, and only waiting a favourable opportunity to rise against the foreign 
oppressor, and to recall their legitimate sovereign, whom, with aUhiju faults, 
such was the influence of youth and beauty upon this sensual peo^, they 
had never ceased to love. Scarcely had this contagion begun to^seatter 
disorder among the army and confusion in the city, than imprecations 
burst from all parts against the tyrant and his butchera. Louis, threatened 
at once by the wrath of Heaven and the vengeance of men, equally in “ 
dread of disease and revolt, disappeared in the middle of the night, and 
leaving the government of Najiles to Corrado Lupo, one of his officers, ho 
hastened to embark at Barlctta, and in his turn quitted the kingdom, as he 
had, a few mouths before, compelled Louis of Tarento to leave it. 

This intelligence arrived at Avignon, at the precise time when the pope 
was about to grant his bull of absolution to the queen. It was immediately 
decided to retsike the kingdom from the possession of Louis of Hungary’s 
commissioner. Nicolas Acciajuoli set out for Naples, anned with the bull 
which was to prove the entire innocence of the queen, to dissipate all 
scruples, and awaken tlife people’s enthusiasm. The cotmsellor took his 
way first to the castle of Melzi, commanded by his son Lorenzo, - and the 
only fortress which had held out against the Hungarians. 

The father and son embraced with the feeling of well-grounded pride 
which each felt, at the consciousness of two men of the same familjr haring 
heroically done their duty. The governor of Melzi informed his fatlier, 
that the an‘og*anco and tyranny of tlie queen’s enemies had disgusted eveiy 
one; that a conspiracy in Joan’s favour, orgai^ized in the imiversHy of 
Naples, had vast ramifications in every part of the kingdom, and th^ 
discord reigned in the foreigner’s comp. TJie indefatigable counsellor then 
proceeded to Naples, proclaiming everywhere the queen’s acquittal, her 
marriage with Louis of Taiento, and the indulgences wWeh the pope pro¬ 
mised to those who would receive their lawful sovereigns like loyal subjects. 

Joan borrowed money wherever she could, armed galleys, and set off for 
Marseilles with her husband, her sister, and her two faithful counsellors, 
Acciajuoli and Spiuelli, upon the 10th of September, 1348. The long and 


volgo della dubbiosa fama, proposero che se alcuno sospetto di non perfetto amore ai. 
potesse proporm o provaro clio cio non era venuto per corrotta volontS. della regina, 
ma per forza di malic owero fatture che gli crano state fatte, alle quali la sua natura 
fragile, femnainile non area saputo nd potuto ripar&e.”— Matteo ViBani, book ii,. 
diap. 24. t 
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que^, not bein? able to efiect an entrance at that port, which was in the 
possession of the enemy, disembarked at Santa-Maiia-del-Carmine, near 
the river Sebeto, and proceeded to a palace near Porta-Capuana, in the 
midst of the most frantic applause from an immense crowd, and acdom- 
panied by the whole of the Neapolitan nobility. Tlie Hungarians fortified 
themselves in the city; but Nicolas Acciajuoli, at the head of the queen’s 
partisans, commenced such a rigid blockade, that one-half of her enemies 
were compehed to sun'ender, and the rest, betaking themselves to flight, 
l!lcattered themselves in the interior of the kingdom. Wo shall not 
follow Louis of Tarento in his perilous career througli Apulia, Calabria, 
and the Abruzzi, where he, otic by one, recovered the fortresses occiipied 
by the Hungarians. By unparalleled efforts of valour and patience, ho 
had mastered almost all of the considerable places, when the aspect of 
afifaim changed, and the fortune of war, for a second time, turned against 
him. A German captain, named Warner, who Ijad desert.ed from the 
Hungarian army, to sell himself to the queen, having resold himself by 
new treachery, allowed himself to be sinprised at Cometo by C’onrado 
Lupo, tile King of Hungary's chief lieutenant, and openly joined him, with 
a large body of adventurers, who fought under his command. I'his un¬ 
foreseen defection compelled Louis of Tarento to make his way to Naples, 
and in a short time the King of Hungary, informed that his troops were 
rallying around his standard, and that they only W'aited liis rotimn to march 
upon the capital, disembarked at the port of Manfredoni, with a large rein¬ 
forcement of horse and foot soldiers, and seizing upon Traiii, Canosi, and 
Salemo, he laid siege to Aversa. 

This intelligence was like a thunderbolt to Joan and her husband. The 
Hungarian array, composed of ten thousand cavalry and seven thousand 
infantry, was opposed by only fiw. hundred soldiers, comraaiidod by Gia¬ 
como Fignatelli. But in spite of this tremendous disproportion of numbers, 
the Neapolitan j^feneraJ repulsed the attack with great vigour; and the 
King of Hungary, who was fighting in the front, was wounded in the foot 
with an arrow. Louis, seeing that it would be difficult to carry the place 
by storm, resolved to ibi'ce it by famine. The besieged for three months 
performed prodigies of valour; but resistance was impossible, and each day 
the Hungarians expected them to capitulate. Bcnand des Baux, who 
ought to have arrived at Marseilles w'lth a squadron of galleys, to defend 
the ports of the capital, and protect the queen’s fiiglit, in tlie event of the 
Hungarian army invadingcNaples, delayed by contrary winds, was com- 

g dled to cast anchor upon the way. Every thing seemed to conspire in 
vou^ of the enemy, and Louis of Tarento, whose generous soul was repug¬ 
nant to shedding the blood of his valiant adherents in a desperate and un 
equal struggle, behaved nobly, offering the King of Hungary to decide 
their quarrel by single combat. The following is the authentic letter of 
Jotm*s husband, and the reply of Andrea’s brother ; 

** Zllusl»i^ K.ing of Hungary, ‘who are come to invade our kingdom, 
W0, by j^tace of God, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, challenge you to 
ungle c^hat. We know well, that you trouble yourself no more about 
the d^di of your soldiers than if they were but dogs, but we who fear the 
inyK^ttoes which may happen to our soldiers and adherents, we wish a 
pemonal combat with you to termhiate this war, and to restore peace to 
eur counhry. fite of us twd, therefore, who shall survive the other, shall be 
, king, ^d that the duel may tahe place without obstacle, we propose that 
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it shall be fought, either at Paris, in presence of the French king, in 
the town of Perugia, at Avignon, or at Naples. Choose one of these four 
places, and answer our proposal.” 

The King of Hungary, after taking the advice of his counsellors, replied 
as follows: 

“Great King, we have read and considered yom letter, and your chal¬ 
lenge to single combat has pleased us extremely, but we do not approve of 
any of the fbui* places which you have named, for several reasons. The 
King of France is your maternal grandfather, and although we are also re¬ 
lated to him, he is not so nearly so to us, as to you. Avignon, although 
belonging to the sovereign pontiflF, is the capital of Provence, and has always 
been under your government. We have not much more confidence in the 
toum of Perugia, which is devoted to yom- cause. As to the city of Naples, 
it is not even necessary to write the reason why we reject it; you know well 
it is in revolt against us, and that you reign there. But if you desire 
to combat with us, it must be in the presence of the Emperor of Germany, 
who is the supreme master; or the King of England, who is our common 
ally, or the patriarch of Aejuileia, who is a good catholic. But if yoti, in 
your tuni, reject the places Ave propose, in order to remove all dimculty, 
and abridge all delay, we shali soon be near you with our army, and can 
tlien decide our quarrel, in the presence of the two camps.” 

Notwithstanding the exchange of these letters, Louis of Tarento’s pro¬ 
posed duel did not take place. The garrison of Aversa had capitulated 
after an heroic resistance; and it was well known, that if the King 
of Hungary could arrive midor the walls of Naples, he would not need to 
risk liis life to feke possession of the city. Fortunately, the Provenyal 
galleys at length airived in the harbour. The queen and her husband had 
scarcely time to embark, and take refuge in Gaeta, before the Hungarian 
army had arrived before Naples. The city was about to surrender, and had 
sent messengers to the king, humbly to implore for peace; but such was 
the insolence of the Hungarian, that the people, enraged, took up arms, and 
prepared to defend their hearths, with all the fury of despair. 

Whil(! the Neapolitans were opposing the enemy at the Porta-Capuana, 
a strange circumstance was occurring at the other extremity of the town, 
which gives a complete picture of those times of barbarous violence, and in¬ 
famous treachery. The widow of Charles of Duras, shut up in the CasteUo 
del Ovo, was waiting in intense anxiety the galley in which she was ’to 
rejoin her sister. Poor Maria, pale and trembljng, with her little daugh¬ 
ters strained to her breast, listened eagerly to every sound, with a mixture 
of terror and hope. Suddenly, steps were heard in the passage, and a friendly 
voice sounded in her ears. Maria fell upon her knees, and uttca-ed a cry 
of joy : it was her deliverer. 

Renaud des Baux, admiral of the Provengal squadron, entered respectfully, 
followed by his eldest son and his chaplain. 

“ Thanks, lord!” cried Maria, rising, “ we are saved I” 

“ One moment, madam,” replied I^aud, motioning her to stop, **yoii 
shall be saved, but upon one condition.” 

“ Upon one condition ?” murmured the astonished princess. 

“ Listen, madam; the King of Hunga^, the aven^r of the assao^ins . 
of Andrea, and the murderer of your husband, is at the gates of Naples; 
the Neapolitan people and soldiers, after a last effort of courage, We 
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yielded ; and, in a short time, the fire and sword of the victonous army 
will scatter desolation and death on all sides. And this time the Hunga¬ 
rian executioner will spare no victims ; he will slay mothers, before the 
eyes of their cliildren,—children in their mothers’ arms. The drawbridge 
of this castle is raised, and every man capable of holding a sword is at the 
other end of the town. Wo unto you then, Maria of Duras, if the King 
of Hungary rcmembors that you pniferred his rival to him!” 

“ But ai’c you not here to save me ?” cried Maria in a voice of anguisli, 

“ did not Joan, my sister, order you to conduct me to her?” 

“ Your sister is in no condition to give order’s,” replied Tlcnaud with a 
contemptuous sniUci, “ she could only give mo tlianks for saving her life, and 
that of her husband, who basely took to flight, at the approacli of the man 
whom he had dared to challenge to single combat.” 

Maria gazed fixedly at the admiral, to be certain that it was indeed he, 
who spoke of Ids sovereigns with such insolence; but tcmfied by the im¬ 
movable expression of his countenance, she continued in a gentle voice ; 

“ Since it is to your generosity alone, that I shall OAve my life, and the 
lives of my chiklrou, I sliall be eternally grateful. But liasteii, my lord 
count; for every moment 1 expect to hear the cry of vengeance, and you 
will not leave me to be the prey of my cruel enemy?” 

“God forbid, madam! 1 will save you at all risks; but, as I have 
already said, u})on one condition.” 

“ What is it?” imjidred Maria, with forced resignation. 

“ It is, that you immediately (‘spouse my son, in the presence of our 
reverend chaplain.” 

“ Audacious I” cried Maria, .sl-iirting hack, her face crimsoned with in¬ 
dignation and shaiiui; “ is it thus you dare address tlic sister of your 
lawful sovereign? Hctuni thanks to God tliat 1 pardon this insult, consi¬ 
dering that a sudden frenz)' has distiu'bed your reason ; and endeavour, by 
your future devotion, to induce mo to forget yom’ past conduct.” 

The count, without answering a word, made a sign to his son and the 
priest, and made a movement as if to leave the room. At that moment 
Maria rushed towards him, and,“joining her hands, implored him, in God’s 
name, not to abandon her. Renaud stopped. 

“ 1 might have revenged mysclfj’’ said ho, “for the affront which you 
have given me in refiising my son witli so much haughtiness ; but 1 leave, 
that care to Louis of Hungary, who will ac<iult himself of it excellently.” 

“ Mercy for my poor jjaughters!” repeated tlie princess; “mercy, at 
least for my children, if my tears cannot touch youp heart.” 

“ If you love your cliildrcn,” answered the admiral, knitting his broAvs, 
“ you will know hoAv to act.” 

“ But 1 do iu)t love yom son,” (ried Maria, in a voice in which pride atjd 
terror were strangely mingled. “ Oh! my God, can any one thus outrage 
the feeliiAgs of a poor woman? But you, ray father—you, who are the 
minister otWuth and jixstice—make tliis man understand that God cannot 
be made tfe witness of an oath winch will lead to madness—to despair!” 

Turning to the admiml’s son, she addressed him with sobs and tears; 

“ You axe young; you have loved, perhaps—or, at least, you will one 
day Jove. Oh! I appeal to your honour as a young man—^to your cour¬ 
tesy as a knight—to join with me in endeavouring to dissuade your father 
from this fatal scheme. You have never before seen me, and you know 
^ not that I do not secretly love another man. Your pride ought to revolt 
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at seeing a weak woman so maltreated, who, at your feet, implores mercy 
and protection. One word from you, Robert, and I will bless you to the 
last moment of my life. Your remembrance will be engraved on my soul 
aa that of my guardian angel, and my children shall be taught to utter 
your name in their evening prayers to God. Oh! tell me, will you save 
me ? Do so, and perhaps one day I shall learn to love you.” 

.1 must obey my father,” answered Robei*t, without once raising Ins 
eyes xipon the fair suppliant. 

The priest remained silent. Two minutes elapsed, during which these 
four persons, each absorbed by their reflections, remained as immov¬ 
able as statues. In this terrible interval Maria was tempted to throw 
herself into the sea; but a confused and distant noise broke upon 
her car, which gradually increasing, and the voices becoming more and 
more distinct, she heard the cries of women in distress proceeding from 
the street. 

“ Fly! fly! fly! God has abandoned us! The Hungarians are in the 
town. 

The tears of Maria’s children answered these cries, and little Margherita, 
holding out her arms to her mother, expressed her terror in her childish 
language. Renaud, without deigning to cast a look upon this touching 
seeiu', drew his sou towards the door. 

“ iStay!” said the princess, holding out her hand with a solemn gesture; 
‘‘ since God will send no other succour for my children, it is his wish that 
the sacrilico be accomplished.” 

And, failing upon her knees before the priest, she bent her head like a 
victim w'ho awaits the blow of the executioner’s axe. Robert de Baxix 
placed lumsclf at her side, and the preacher pronounced the usual forms of 
the church, and consecrated this infamous man-iage with a sacrilegious 
henedietion. 

“ iVJl is finished,” murmured the widow of Duras, casting a tearful 
glance upon her two dauffhters. 

“ No, Jill is not yet finished,” replied the admiral, sternly. “ Before 
setting off’ the mmriage must be consummated.” 

“ Oh, justice of God !’* cried the princess in a stifled voice, and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

Renaud des Baux steered his galleys for Marseilles, where he trusted to 
have his son crowned Count of Provence, in right of his strange mai*- 
riage with Maria of Duras. But this base treachery was not to remain 
un})unished. The wind began to blow furiously, and drove them hack 
towards Gaeta, where the queen and her husband had just arrived. Re- 
uaud ordered liis sailors to keep out at sea, threatening to throw any one 
overboard who should dare to disobey his orders. The crew murmured ; 
mutinous cries began to be heard on all sides ; and the admiral, seeing 
that all would be lost, changed from threats to entreaties. But the 
princess, who had recovered her senses at the first thunderclap, rushed 
upon deck, and cried loudly for help. 

“ Help, Louis! help, my brave knights! death t6 the traitors who have 
basely outraged me!” 

Louis of Tarouto, followed by ten of his bravest knights, entered a • 
large boat, and by vigorous exertions at the oars, they soon reached the 
galley. Maria briefly related the story of the freachery practised towards 
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her, and tamln? to the admiral, trith a withorinff look, she defied him to 
defend himself. 

“Wretch!” cried the king, rushuig-upon the traitor, and running him 
through the body with his sword. Then, having causcnl his non, and the 
unworthy priest who had been the accomplices of his odious violence, to be 
loaded with chains, he returned to the port, accompanied by the princess 
mid her daughters. 

In the mean time the Hungarians, having entered one of the gates of 
Naples, triumphantly defiled towards the Castel-Nuovo; but while tliey 
were crossing the square dettc Corregie^ tho Neapolitans perceived that 
the enemy’s men and horses were so exhausted by the long-continued fa¬ 
tigues of the siege from Aversa, that a breath could have dispersed this 
army of phantoms. Then, changing from terror to audacity, they rushed 
upon the conquerors, and drove them hack bey(md the city-walls. This 
sudden popular reaction subdued the King of Hungary’s pride, and made 
hiin more docile to tho counsels of Clement VI., who, at length, thouglit 
it right to interfere. A truce was in the first place concluded, to continue 
from the month of February, 1350, to the beginning of April, 1.351; but 
on the following year, this temporary cessation of hostilities was changed 
into a definitive peace, in consideration of the sum of three hundred thottsnud 
fiorins, which Joan paid to the King of Hungary to defray tlie expenses of 
war. 

After the departure of the Hungarians, a legate waa,sent hy the pope 
to crown Joan and Louis of Tarento, and the day appointed for this solem¬ 
nity was the 25tli of May, the day of Pentecost. All the historians of tliat 
time speak enthusiastically of the magnificence of this festival, which has 
been immortalized by the pencil of Giotto, in tho frescoes of the church, 
which, upon this occasion, took the name of the Inroronafn. A general 
amnesty was proclaimed for all those persons who had fought ujion citlier 
side, in tho past wars; and the king and queen were received upon their 
way to the ceremony, with shouts of gladness. ' 

But the day’s joy was disturbed by an accident, which appeared to that 
superstitious people to be a sinister omen. As Louis of Tarento, mounted 
upon a richly-caparisoned horse, was passing the Porta-Petruccia, some 
ladies, who were viewing the procession from their windows, threw so many 
flowera upon the king, that the aftrighted horse began to rear, and broke 
the bit of lus bridle. Louis, finding himseK unable to bold his steed, 
jumped lightly to the ground, but in so doing, the crown fell from his head, 
and broke into tliree pieces. Upon that same day expired the only 
daughter of Louis and Joan. 

Nevertheless, the long, not wishing to cast a gloom upon this brilliant 
ceremony, for thwse days continued a course of tilts, tournaments, and fes¬ 
tivities. But from this day, marked by a melancholy presage, his life was 
.but a succession of misfortunes. After carrying on wars in Sicily 
and Apuliiw'and quelliu||p tlie rebellion of Louis de Huras, who ended his 
days in a'nWgeon, Louis of Tarento, exhausted by pleasure, undermined 
by a "ViPillriiig disease, 8&id overcome by domestic troubles, ^ed of ague 
the 6tn of June, 1362, at the age of forty-two: and scarcely had his 
been laid in the royal tomb at San Domenico, before several suitors 
<tmre disputing for the queen’s hand. 

Bat it was the Prince of ^Majoroi^ the handsome ymmg man whom we 
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have already mentioned, who carried her ofP from aJQ hia rivale, among 
whom was the son of the King of France. Jayme of Arragon had one of 
those calm and melancholy faces wliich a woman cannot resist. Great 
misfortunes, nobly endured, had cast a gloom upon his yoi^: he had 

E assed thirteen years shut up in an iron cage, from which frig^^l prison 
e had escaped by means of a false key, and had afterwar^fwandered 
from coiu't to court to recover his estates, and, it is said, was reduced to 
such a state of poverty tliat he was compelled to beg his bread. The fine 
person of the young stranger and the story of his adventures Struck both 
Joan and Maria at the court of Avignon. Maria, in particular, loved 
him with a passion much too violent to be concealed in her heart. 

When Jayme of Arragon amved in Na 2 »les, the unfortunate princess, who 
had been married with a dfigger at her breast, regained her liberty by means 
of a crime. Followed by four armed men, she entered the prison where 
Robert des Banx continued to expiate a crime which had been mudi mote' 
his father’s than his own. Maria stood before the prisoner with crossed 
arms, blanched cheeks, and tremlding lips. The interview was terrible. 
It was now the turn of the princess to threaten—of the young man to beg 
for mercy. Mai’ia remained deaf to his entreaties, and the unfortunate 
man’s bleeding head rolled at her feet, wliile his body was thrown by the 
executioners iut«j the sea. But God did not allow this murder to go un- 
punishtsd. Jayme prtjferred the queen to her sister ; and the widow of 
Duras gained by t^e crime only the contempt of the man whom she loved, 
and the gnawing remorse which brought her to an early grave. 

Joan was married successively to Jayme of Arragon, son of the King of 
Ma,jorcJi, and to Otlio of Brunswick,' of the imperial family of Saxony. 
We shall pass rapidly over these years, to reach the close of this stoiy of 
crimes and expiations. Jaynie’s existence, scpai'ated from liis wife, conti¬ 
nued to he one of storms and disasters. He struggled for a long time in 
Spain against Peter the Cruel, who had usurped his kingdom, and died in 
Navarre about the end ofibhc year 1IJ75. As to Otho, not being able to 
escape the divine vengeance wliich was hanging over the court of Naples, 
he courageously sl;iared llie queen’s fortunes to the last. Not having any 
legitimate offspring, Joan adopted her nephew. Carlo del Pace, so called 
from the peace of Treviso. This young man was the son of Louis of 
Huras, who, after revolting against Louis of Tarento, had perished 
miserably iu a prison. The child would have shared his father’s fate had it 
not been for Joan’s intercession. She afterwards* loaded him with benefits, 
and married liim to Margherita, her sister Maria’s daughter by her couskt 
Charles of Duras. 

Grave dissensions arose about this time between the queen and one of 
her old subjects, Bartolommeo Prignani, become pope under the name of 
Urban VI. Ivritated by the queen’s opposition, the pope had on© day said 
in a fit of rage that he should live to see her spinning in a eldbter* 
Joan, to revenge herself for this insult, openly favoured the anti¬ 
pope, Clement VII., and offered him on asylum in her own ebateatt, 
when, pursued by the troops of Urban, he had taken refuge at Fondi. 
But the people rose against Clement, slew the Archbishop of Naples, 
who had assisted at Ms election, broke the cross which was carried * 
before the procession of the anti-pope, and left him barely time enough 
to Mt on board a galley, in which ho set Hot Provence* Urban 
deomred Joan depos^ from her throne, absolved her subjects from ilteir^ 
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oaths of allegiance, and gave the crown of Sicily and Jerusalem to Charles 
del Pace, who marched upon Naples at the head of eight thousand Hun¬ 
garians. The queen, unable to believe in such base ingratitude, sent his 
wife Margherita, w'hoin she could have kept as a hostage, and her two 
children, Ladislaus and Joan, afterwards the second queen of that name, to 
meet her adopted son. But, in a short time, the victorious army arrived 
before Naples, and Charles besieged the queen in her palace, ungratefully 
forgetting that that woman had saved his life, and loved him as a mother. 

Joan endured, dmiug this siege, what soldiers hardened to the fatigues of 
war could not have borne. She saw her faitliful subjects perishing around 
her, destroyed by hunger or decimated by disease. After depriving them 
of provisions, the besiegers threw putrifying corpses into the fortress, to 
infect the air they breathed. Otho was detained with his troops at Aversa; 
Louis of Anjou, brother of the King of France, whom she had named as 
her successor after disinheriting her nephew, did not come to her aid, and 
the Provencjal galleys, which Clement VII. had promised to send her, had 
not made then’ appearance in the harbour. Joan demanded a truce of 
fifty days, at the end of which time she engaged to surrender the fortress, 
if Otho did not come to her relief. 

Upon the fiftieth day Otho’s army entered hy the side of Piedigrotta. 
The (K)ntest was furiously maintained upon both sides; and Joan, upon 
the top of a tower, followed with her eyes the cloud of dust which rose 
from her husband’s horse, through tlie thickest of the §ght. For a long 
time the victory remained xuicertaiu ; when at length the prince ])usbed 
bravely towards the royal standard, and eager to engage Ills enemy hand 
to hand,.rushed into the centre of the hostile army with so violent a shock, 
that attacked upon all sides, covered with blood and sweat, and with his 
sword broken in his hand, he was compelled to smTender. An hoiur after¬ 
wards Charles UTOto to his uncle, the King of Hungary, that Joan was in 
Ills power, and that he waited his majesty’s commands respecting the fate 
of his prisoner. ‘ 

It was upon a lovely lifay morning that the queen became a prisoner in 
the castle of Aversa. Otho had been released on condition tliat he sliould 
quit Naples; and Louis of Anjou, having at length raised an army of 
nfty thousand men, marched in all haste to reconquer the kingdom. 
Neither of these welcome changes in her situation had been communicated 
to Joan, who had for some days been living in complete solitude. Spring 
was displaying all its beiwty upon these enchanting plains, which have 
well deserved the name of campagna felice. The orange-trees, scjittering 
perfome from their blossoms, the cherrj'-trccs covered with their ruhy- 
coloured fruit, the olives displaying their emerald leaves, tlie pomegranate 
wiA its crimson flowers, tlie wild mulberry, and the evergreen laurel; all 
the vegetation which has not need of the hand of man flourished in that 
delicious spot, which nature lias laid out like a vast garden, intersected by 
little soldltty paths, bordered by green hedges, and watered by subter- 
raoeoi^ flings. Joan leant upon her window, breathing the sweet per¬ 
fumes'^ spring. A light breeze played upon her burning brow and cooled 
her fever^ cheeks. Melodious and distant voices, the sounds of well- 
‘ known lays, alone broke the silence of the little room in which the most 
agitated and brilliant existence of that bustling time was passing away in 
solitary tears and repentailbe. 

< The queen recalted in her mind the circumstances of her whole life, 
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from the ago of childliood; fifty years of deceptions and sufferings. She 
remembered the happy days of lior infancy, the affection of her grand¬ 
father, tlie pure delights of that period of innocence ; her childisli games 
■with her little sister and her cousins. She remembered how she had 
trembled at the first thoughts of marriage, of constraint, lost liberty, and 
bitter regrets; she remembered with horror the deceitfiil words whispered 
in her ear, which had sown in her young heart the seeds of corruption and 
vice, and poisoned her whole afterlife. Then came the memoiy of her 
first love, of Robert of Cabane’s peijury and desertion, and the moments 
of delirium which she had passed in the arms of Bertrand d’Artois, AJi 
the drama, with its tragic catastinpho, came back with vivid clearness to 
her melancholy reflections. And then cries of agony echoed in her soul, 
JUS upon that tenible and fatal night, when the dying voice of Andrea 
irnjjlored mercy from his assassins. A deathlike silence succeeded this 
liomblc agony, and the queen saw the vehicles passing before her eyes in 
which her accomplices liad been tortured. All the rest was one continued 
dream of flight and exile, remorse of the soul, chastisement from Heaven 
and malediction fr<nn the earth. A frightful solitude surrounded the 
queen : husbjuids, lovers, relations, fiiends, all that she had loved or hated 
in the world, were dead ; her joys, her griefs, her wishes, and her hc^es, 
had all disappeared for ever. The unhappy queen, unable to struggle 
against these images of desolation, tore herself from her terrible revery, 
aud kneeling down before a crucifix, wept bitterly and prayed with 
ft'iwour. She was still beautiful, notwithstanding the extreme paleness of 
lier face. The noble contour of her features remained in all its purity j 
tile glow of rejientance animated her fine eyes with superhuman, bright¬ 
ness, and the liopes of pardon raised a heavenly smUc upon her lips. 

Suddenly, the door of the room in which she was praying flew open ; 
and tw'O Ifungarian barons, in complete ai’inour, presented themselves 
before her, making a sign that she sliould follow them. She rose and obeyed 
ill silence; but a dismal 01 *^ burst from her wlion she recognised the place 
where Andrea and Charles of Duras had each died a violent death. Reco¬ 
vering herself, liow,cver, she inquired in a calm voice why they had brought 
her to that place. One of the barons replied by showing her a rope of 
silk and gold. 

“ Let God’s justice be jiccomplishcd ! ” cried Joan, falling upon her 
knees. 

And in a few minutes she had ceased to suffeut 

This was the tliird corpse which had been thrown over the balcony of 
Aversa.* 


* TliiB story, both in its substance and in its details, is recorded witli the tnost 
scrujiulous truth. We have consulted the different versions of Giannonc, Sum- 
uionto, Villaiii, llainaldo, Palmieri, Cullenucdo, Spondano, Gataro, and porticnlarljr 
the Latin chronicle of Domenico Gravina, the contemporary author. 
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If our readers, struck by tlie Itidian proverb, wishing to see Naples before 
they die, inquired of us, which is the most favourable time to visit that city 
of enchantments, we would iidvise them to land at the Mole or the Morgel- 
lina, upon a fine summer’s day, at the hour -when some solemn procession 
is leaving the catliedral. 

At such a time, no pen can describe the profomid and lively emotion of 
the people. The whole city appears as gay as a biide upon a marriage 
morning; the gloomy fronts o£ marble and granite disappear under silken 
bangings and garlands of flowers, the rich parade in their luxury, the poor 
clothe themselves proudly in their rags. All is light, harmony, and per¬ 
fume, and you hear aroimd you a noise like the buzzing of an immense 
hive^ intermixed with cries of festivity. The church bells are all repeating 
their sonorous scales, the sound of militaiy music is beard jdaying trium¬ 
phal marches in the distance, and the venders of sherbet and pastry exitol 
their different articles with lungs of iron. Groups are formed, accosting, 
questioning, and gesticulating; on all sides may be seen, sparkling looks, 
eloquent pantomime and picturesque* attitudes ; there reigns a general 
bustk, a bewitching charm, an- indescribable intoxication of the spirits. 
The earth is veiy nearly akin to heaven, and it will be easily understood, 
that, if God would chase away deatli from tlus place of delights, the Nea¬ 
politans would desire no otlier paradise. 

Our stoiy commences with one 6f these magical scenes. It was the 
day of the Assumption, in the year 182.5, four or five hours after simrise, 
Eina idle long street of FurcelLa, lit up from one end to the other by 
its obfi^ue rays, divided the city into two parts. The pavement com¬ 
posed of lava, shone with all the brilliancy of mosaic, and the king’s troops, 
adU^ed with waving plumes, lined tlie streets like a living wall. The 
balconies, casements, terraces, and wooden galleries, erected dm'ing the 
nighf^ all thronged with spectators, had much the appearance of the 
boxes of a theatre. An immense crowd, clothed in the most lively colours, 
invaded the reserved space, and here and there broke through the military 
banks, like am overflowing torrent. These intrepid gazers, glued to their 
places, wonld have waited the half of their lives without exhibiting the 
slightest signs of impatience. 

At las#^ towards noon, the report of a cannon was heard, and was fol¬ 
lowed by% oiy of general satisfaction. This was the signal that the pro- 
eesflon ^d set out from the cathedral. At the same moment a chai’ge of 
cavalry swept those persons who remained in flie centre of the street, the 
regiments of the line opened tlieir ranks to allow them to make their es- 
ci^e, and in a short fame nothing remained upon the wide causeway, but 
some startled dog, hooted by the people, hunted by the soldiers, and 
r»muuzig and there to escape fi.'om its unpleasant situation. 
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The cortege proceeded through the street of Vescovato; the van was 
composed of the different companies of merchants and artificers, hatters, 
weavers, bakers, batchers, cutlers, and goldsmiths. They were clothed in 
black coats, short breeches, shoes and sfiver buckles. As there was nothing 
in the appearance of these gentlemen to amuse the crowd, whispers began 
by degrees to be heard among the spectators, then the lightest spirits 
hazarded jests upon the fattest among the citizens, and at length the 
boldest lazzaroni crept between the soldiers’ legs to pick up the wax, which 
fell fmm their lighted tapers. 

After the working dasses came the religious orders, firom the Dominicans 
to the (varthusians, from the Carmelites to the Capuchins. They advanced 
slowly: their eyes fixed upon the ground, with austere gait, and their hands 
upon their hearts. There were some among these faces, ruddy, beam¬ 
ing, and fat, with herculean heads, set upon necks like those of bulls ; others 
with lean and sunken cheeks, hollowed by suffering and expiation, re¬ 
sembling phantoms, rather than living men; in one word, the bright and 
the dai’k aide of monastic life. 

At this moment Nunziata and Golsomina, two charming ^rls, pro¬ 
fiting by the gallantry of an old corporal, advancetl their pretty heads 
to the front row. This was a flagrant interruption of the eonfanuity, but 
the old veteran appeared inclined to slacken his discipline. 

“ Look! there is father Biimo!” said Gelsomina, suddenly. ** Good day, 
father Tli'uno !” 

“ Hush! cousin, do not speak to the procession.” 

“ That would he a good je.st! why that is my confessor. Am I not to 
say good day to my confessor?” * 

“.Be silent! babbler.” 

“ Who said that ?” 

“ Oh! my dear, it is brother Cucuzza, the collector.” 

“ Where ? where is ho ? 

“ There ! see he is laughing to himself— 

While the two cousins, were thus making their endless oommentaiies 
upon the Cajmcliins and tbeii’ beards, the capes of tlie canons, and the sur¬ 
plices of the semind^ists, the feroei ran from the other side, to re-establish 
order with the butt ends of their carbines. 

“ By the blood of my patron I” cried a stentorian voice, if I ^t hold of 
you, between finger and thumb, I will make you remember it, for tlm rest 
of yom* life.” j 

“ What is the matter, Gennaro ?” 

“ It is this cursed rascal, who for the last hour has been standing behind 
my back, as if he could see through it.” 

“ It is scandalous!” retorted the person alluded to, in a dolefid voice | 
“ I have been here ever since yesterday evening, I slept in the open air to 
get a g-ood place, and after all, this abominable giant comes and plants 
himseU before me, like an obelisk.” 

The fellow lied like a Jew, but the emwd rose unanimously against the 
obelisk. He possessed an undoubted superiority over them, aud the majoril^ 
ore always composed of pigmies, 

“ Come down there, £mm your pedestal!” 

“ Get off your ladder!” 

« Take your hat off!” 

Take your head off I” 
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“ Sit down!” 

“ Lie down!” 

This outbreak of curiosity, which evaporated in invectives, plainly an¬ 
nounced that the more interesting pai't of the sight was approaching. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the chapters, curates, and bishops, the pages and chamberlains 
of the king, the magistrat(!s of the city, and the gentlemen of the royal 
chamber, passed before the delighted eyes of the people, after wliieh caine 
the king liimself, following the splendid statue of the Virgin, with his head 
bared, and a lighted taper in his baud. 

The contrast was striking ; after the gray headed monks, and pale 
novices, came young and gaily-dressed officers, following the procession with 
evident weariness, casting tlicir eyes up to the pretty faces adorning the 
C3,sement3 which they passed, and interrupting the holy psalms, with very 
unorthodox conversation. 

“ Have you remarked, my dear Doria, with what ape-like grace the old 
Marchioness of Aequaspara takes her glass of ice ?” 

“ Her nose makes it grow pale. But what fair bird is that who clears 
the way before her ?” 

It is the Cyrenean." 

"Whom say you ? I never read that name in the golden book.” 

“ That is she, assisting the poor marquis to carry his cross.” 

The profane allusion of the officer was lost iu a long murmur of admi¬ 
ration, which suddenly arose among the crowd, and all eyes were fixed u])on 
one of the young girls, wdio were scattering flowers before the Madonna. 
She was indeed a ravishing creature. Her head beamed with intellect. 
Her hair as black as jet, and as smooth as velvet, fell in ringlets around her 
shouldei’s ; her brow was as white as alabaster, and as polished as a miiTor; 
her fine brown eyebrows, beautifully arched, W’erc placed on the opal of her 
temples; her eyelashes wore half closed, and their black fringe veiled a 
look of divine emotion ; and her small and sti’aight nose, gave to her whole 
profile that character of classical beauty which is rhpidly <lisappearingfrom the 
world. A serene smile, one of those ineffable smiles wliich seem to have just 
left the soul, and hardly to have reached the lips, played tipon her mouth 
with an expression of happiness aAd. peace. Nothing could be more perfect 
than the chin, which terminated the irreproachable oval of this radiant 
creature’s face; her pure white neck, joined to her breast with a beautiful 
bend, supported her head with grace, like the stalk of a flower, waved by 
a light breeze. 

A corset of crimson velvet, worked with gold, set off her fine bust to the 
best odvmitage, from which descended the thousand folds of an ample pet¬ 
ticoat, falling to her feet, like the severe robes with which the Byzantine 
painters have chosen to clothe th^r angels. She was truly a lovely crea¬ 
ture, and no man there present had ever before looked upon such modest 
and perfect beauty. 

Amon^ those who gazed upon this lovely vision with the greatest 
earnestni^, was the young Prince of Brancaleone, one of the first nobility 
of theHagdom. fiandso|he, wealthy, and brave, he had at twenty years 
of age surpassed all the kno^'n Don Juans of the day in the number and 
variety of his amours. The young ladies of fasluon professed to abhor, 
and secretly adored him; tne most virtuous among them were com¬ 
pelled to fly from his presence, as all resistance seemed impossible; and 
'<{he hairbnuued young courtiers had unanimously chosen Hm as their 
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model. To give an idea, in one word, of this fortunate personage, it will 
be sufHcient for our readers to know, that in matters of seduction Oie devil 
could not have formed any thing more perfect, even in this progressive 
age. 

The prince was muffled up for the occasion, in a sufficiently grotesque 
costume, wluch ho wore with an air of ironical gravity. A black satin, 
doublet, short breeches, embnudered hose, and shoes with gold buckles, 
formed the principal j)art of his habiliments; and above these he wore a 
robe of brocade, lined with ermine, and having Jong sleeves, and a splendid 
diamoiid-bilted sword at bis side. By a distinction granted to his rank, ho 
was i>crmitted to carry one of the six gilded poles which sustained the royal 
canopy. 

^'Jiilc the procession was moving forward, EHgi de Brancaleone cast a 
side look upon a Httk' man, as* red as a lobster, and with a face covered 
witli soarrip, -wlio walked almost by bis side, bolding his exceUeucy’s liat 
ni bis hfiiid, with as much solemnity as w^as in his power. 

request tlie jicruiission of our readers to interrupt our story, to give 
a short biographical sketch of this [icrsonagc. 

Tre.spolo was bom of poor parents, but thieves; and it was owing to this 
cause that he was early left an orphan. At liberty as to his future pro¬ 
spects, be studied life under an eminently social point of view. If a 
certain ancient philosopher is to bo believed, we are all sent into the 
world to solve a jiroblcin; as for him, he wished to do nothing; that 
was Trespolo’s problem. By turns sexton, juggler, apotbeeaxy’s boy, 
and cicerone, be was successively disgusted with all these employ¬ 
ments. A beggar’s life was, in his opinion, too much work, and ne 
thought it infinitely more troublesome to be a thief than an honest man. 
Afle r much reflection he decidefl in favour of contemplative philosophy. 
11(‘ dearly loved the horizontal position, and his greati'st pleasure in the 
w'orld ivas to study the stars. Unfortunately, however, the good man 
found himself one fine day, m the midst of his meditations, in great danger 
of dying of hunger; wliich wmuld certainly have been very annoying, as 
he liad almost acciystomed himself to dispense with eating altogether. 

But, being probably predestined to play a little part in our story, God 
rescued him this time, and sent to his aid—not one of liia angels—the 
rogue was not worthy of such assistance—but a dog belonging to Branea- 
leonc’s pack of hounds. The noble animal smelt out the philosopher, and 
gave utterance to a charitable grow’l, wliich woifld have done honoo*' to 
his brctliren at Mount Saint-Bernard. The prince, who was retaxtSsRg 
triumphantly from the chase, having had upon that day the double forttme 
to kill a bear and to ruin a countess, had the unusual fancy to ^ a 
good action. He approached the prostrate form of the clown, by this time 
almost a corpse, raised the wretched object upon his feet, and, seeing that 
there was still some hope of his life, he ordered liis attendants to take him 
witli tliem. 

From that day Trespolo saw the dream of his life gradually realized. A 
little more than a menial, a little less than major domo, he became his 
master’s confidant, who extracted the principal part of his talents for his 
use; for Trespolo had the cunning of a demon, and almost the slracss of 
a woman, in his breast. The prince, who had acutely guessed that this 
genius was idle in lua nature, only asked his advice: and truly he was well _ 
qualified to gpve it. 
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Nevertheless, as nothinj:f is perfect in this world, Trcspolo had strange 
moments, even in this delightful life; occasional panics, which ufFonled 
much amusement to Ills master, interrupted his happiness. At such times 
he would stammer incoherently, sigh profoundly, and suddenly lose his 
appetite. In fact, the good man was fearful oi damnation. ^ The tiling 
was very simple : at one time he had feared cveiy thing, and it had been 
often preached to him that the devil will not grant a moment’s rest to those 
who have had the misfortune to fall into his clutches. 

Trcspolo was in one of these moments of repentance, when the prince, 
after gazing at tlie young girl with the avidity of a vulture about to pounce 
upon its prey, asked the advice of his usual counsellor upon the matter. 
The poor valet instantly understood his master’s abommablo intention, 
and not wishing to incur the guilt of a sacrilegious conversation, he oj»ened 
his eyes widely, and raised them towards ficavcn with an .air of devotion. 
The prince coughed, stamped his foot, and struck him upon the legs with 
the hilt of his sword, without obtaining the slightest mark of attention, 
the object he addressed having the air of a man completely .absorbed by 
celestial reflections. Branealcone felt a strong desire to twist his neck, 
but both his hands were employed in holding the canoj)y; besides whicli, 
the king was present. 

They at length approached the church of Santa-Chi.ara, the burjdng- 
place of the Neapolitan monarchs, where several princesses of the blood, 
exchongiug their crowns for veils, have submitted to be immured in a 
living grave. The nuns, the novices, iind the abbess, concealed by the 
blinds, tlirow flowers upon the procession from the casements. A bouquet 
fell at the feet of the Prince of Brancaleonc. 

Trespolo, pick up this houquet,’^ ssiid the j)rince, in so loud a tone, 
that the domestic had no possible excuse to disobey. “ It is fi*oiTi sister 
Theresa,” continued lie in a lower voice ; “ there is nowhere gi-eater fide¬ 
lity than in a convent.” 

Trespolo picked up the bouquet, and approached his master, with an ah 
of confiision. 

** Who is that girl?” inquired he laconically. 

** Which ? ” stammered the servant. 

“ Cospetio ! she who is walking before us.’’ 

“ I do not know her, my lord.” 

You must contrive to do so before this evening. 

I must go a considefable distance to obey your commands.” 

** Yon do know her, then, you insupportaDlc rascal ? 1 have a great 
mind to hang you up, like a dog.” 

“ For pity’s sake, my lord, think of your soul’s health, reflect upon 
eternal life.” 

** I advise you, rather, to think upon your temporal life. What is her 
name ? ” 

“ She is called Nisida; she is the most hcanllfal jprl in the island from 
which she takes her name. She is innocence itself! Her father is nothing 

aa poor fisherman; but.f can assure your excellency that in liis native 

Ce he is respected as a king.” 

Indeed!” answered Brancaleone, with an ironical smile.” I confess, to 
my great shame, that I haye never visited the little island of Nisida. You 
prepare a boat for to-morrow, and then we shall see.” 
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^ He stopped suddenly, for the king’s eyes were upon him, and continued 
with an inspired air, in the deepest and most sonorous notes that he 
could utter, 

“ Genitori genkoque lam et jubilatio ! ” 

“ Amen^’’ replied the domestic, in an equally loud voice. 

Nisido, the beloved daughter of »Solomon the fisherman, was, as we have 
said, tlie fairest flower in the isle from which she took her name. This 
island is the most charming place, the most deliciotis comer wiih 
which we are acquainted. It is a casket of verdure placed in the midst of 
the pure and transparent waters of the bay, a bill covered with orasoge 
groves and laurel roses, and having a chateau of white marble at the top. 
Around you is spread the magical view of that immense amphitheatre, on© 
of the greatest wonders of thepreation. There lies Naples, the voluptuous 
siren, carelessly reclining upon the banks of the sea : there PorticJ, Cas- 
tellamarc, Sorrento, whose names alone bring back a thousand thoughts 
of jjoetry and love to the mind ; and there Pausilippo, Baja, Pouzzoleo, 
and those vast plains whore the ancients placed their elysium ; sacred soli¬ 
tudes, which were said still to be peopled by men of other days, whore the 
earth echoed to the sounds of footsteps, like an immense tomb, and the air 
w^as filled with unknown sounds and strange melodics. 

Solomon’s house was upon that side of the island from which, turning 
your back to the capital, the blue crests of Caprea may be seen in the 
distance. Nothing could be more siinjde and more gay. The brick walls 
wore thickly covered with green ivy, and enamelled with white bell flowers ; 
the ground floor consisted of one large room, in which the men and family 
took their meals; on the first floor was the virgin chamber of Nbida, 
lighted by one w’indow, looking out iqion the bay; above tliis chamber 
was a tcTi'acc, after the Italian style, with its four pillars festooned 
with vine-leaves, and its large parapet covered with moss and 
wild flowers. A littk' Ijawthom hedge, held in the utmost vene¬ 
ration, traced a kind of rampart round the fisherman’s property, which 
protected Ins house better than deep ditches or embattled walls would have 
done. The boldest roystcrers in the noiglibourhood woxdd have preferred 
fighting in front of the parsonage, or in tlie cluirch-poreh itself, rather than 
in the ncighhourliood of Solomon’s little court. It was, nevertheless,* the 
}>lace of meeting for the whole island. Every evening, at the same hour, 
the good women of the vicinity came together to work their woollen caps, 
and indulge in friendly gossip. Groups of little lunhumt children enj(^ed 
their diversions, rolling upon the green turf, and throwing handfuls of sand 
in each other’s eyes, while their mothers gave themselves up to the se¬ 
rious discussion of trifles, which characterizes village conversation. Thus 
they assembled every evening before the fisherman’s dwelling j a 
silent and almost involuntary homage, consecrated by custom and o(nn- 
plaiued of by none. 

The ascendancy which the aged Solomon possessed over his equals had 
been gained in bo simple and natural a way, that no fault could be found 
with it. His power had increased from day to day without any one remark¬ 
ing it, unless indeed it were to notice the advantage which it brought them, 
in the same manner as men do not perceive tlie growth of trees, until they 
can repose beneath the branches. If any dispu^ arose in the island, the 
two adversaries invariably prefen’ed having it settled by the fisherman’R,^ 
decision to putting it into the hands of the law; and ho generally had' 
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the good fortune or the talent to send away the parties contented. lie 
could prescribe remedies better than any other doctor ; for it seldom hap¬ 
pened that himself or some one of his family had not experienced the same 
malady which he proposed to cure; and his science, based upon his own 
experience, was generally attended with the happiest results. Besides this, 
he had no interest, like ordinary medical men, in prolonging the illness of 
his patients. For a number of years the only recognised formality, guaran¬ 
teeing the inviolability of a contract in the island, was the inten’^ention of 
the fisherman. The two parties joined hands in Solomon’s presence, and 
that was enough. They would rather have thrown themselves into Vesuvius, 
in the midst of its greatest eni]>tion, than have broken so solemn an engage¬ 
ment. At the time in which our story commences, it was im])ossil)le to 
discover a person in the island who had not experienced the effects of the 
fisherman’s generosity, without it having been in the slightest degree 
necessary for him to explain his wants. As it wtis customary for the littk' 
people of Nisida to pass their hours of recreation in fiont of Solomon’s 
cottage, the old man, while walking slowly in the midst of them, htmiming 
his favonrite tunes, would dr.aw from them their niornl and physical infir¬ 
mities ; and the same evening they might make certain to see either him¬ 
self or his daughter arrive at their homes, to give a benefit to every misery, 
a balm to every wound. In short, he monopolized to himself all the em¬ 
ployments meant to assist Inmianity. Lawyers, doctors, and notaries, all 
who prey upon civilization, beat a retreat before the patriarchal benevolence 
of the fisherman. 

The day after that of the Assumption, Solomon, according to his custom, 
was seated upon a stone in front of his house, his legs crossed, and his arms 
hanging carelessly by his sides. At the first glance, his age would not 
have been estimated at more than sixty, although he was in reality up- 
woi'da of eighty, lie retained all his teeth, as Avhite as ]>ear]s. His foi e- 
head, calm, sej-ene, and imAvrinkied, crowned wifli hair of silvery whiteness, 
had the firmness and polish of marble; and the sjiarkling glance of his blue 
eye revealed a freshness of mind and an everlasting youth, such as fable 
assigns to sea gods. He exposed his bare arms and muscular neck, with 
an old man’s pride. No gloomy thought or stinging remorse disturbed the 
long and peaceful course of his existence. He had never seen a tear shed 
around him without hastening to wipe it away; poor as he was, he had 
managed to bestow benefits which all the kings of the earth could not have 
repaid him with their gold; ignorant as he was, he had spoken to his etjuals 
tlie only language w'liich they understood, the language of tlic heart. (Inc 
hitter drop ^one had been mingled with this inexhaustible stream of ha[>- 
piness ; one grief alone had obscured his sunny days with a cloud ; tliis was 
his wife’s death, whom he had not yet forgotten. 

All the affection of his soul w'as lavished upon Nisida, whose birth had 
been the cause of her mother’s death; he loved her with that passionate 
love which old men feel for the youngest of their children. At this mo¬ 
ment he was gazing upon her with the deepest tenderness, and following her 
his eyes, as she came and went amongst the groups of cliildren, gently 
nllproving them when their games were too dangerous or noisy, and 
’ then, seating herself among their mothers, she would take a part 
in their conversation with serious and thoughtful interest. Nisida was still 
jifore beautiful than upon the preceding day; with the perfumed cloud 
'which had covered her from head to foot, had disappeared all that mystical 
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romance which had drawn all eyes in admiration upon her. She was onc<) 
more a daughter of Eve, without any diminution of her charms. Simply 
attired, as upon w’orking days, there was nothing in her appearance to ais- 
tinguish her from her companions, excepting her great beauty and the 
transparent whiteness of her skin. Her beautiful black tresses were con¬ 
fined by a little chased silver bwlkin, recently imported from Paris, by right 
of the supremacy which the fair Psirisiaus hold upon the fashions of all 
countries, as the English possess the dominion of the sea. 

Nisida was adored by her young friends, and all their mothers had proudly 
adopted her; she was the glory of the island. The belief in her superiority 
was so general among the people, that if any one had the boldness to speafe 
too highly of his pretensions, he became the jest of all liis comrades. The 
most renowned dancers of tho tarantella were put out of comitenance by 
•Solomon’s daughter, and darctl not dance in her presence. It sometimes 
happened that singers from Amalfi or Sorrento, drawn there by the beauty 
of the angelic creature, ventured to breathe their passion in song, taking 
care to Aoil it by the most delicate allusions. But they rarely reached the 
J.ast couplet of their serenade, for at the slightest noise they would suddenly 
stop, throw down their triangles and guitars, and fly away like startled 
nightingales. One only had sufficient courage to brave the jeerings of his 
coiiijianioiis; his name, was Bastiano, the most renowned diver in the island, 
lie sung also, but liis voice was deep and hollow; his songs wore melan¬ 
choly, and his melodies filled with sadness, lie sang without any accom- 
panlmeiil, and never went away until his lay was concluded. Upon this 
day, lie was even more gloomy than usual; he remained fixed, as if byen- 
chantinont, upon a bare and slippery rock, and cast a look of contempt 
u[)nn the women who were jesting at his ill temper. The sun, which was 
sinking into the sea, like a globe of fire, threw its light upon liis stern 
features, as, absorbed by inelaucholy thoughts, ho sang in the melodious 
language of Ids country, tjieso plaintive words: 

Oh, window! who glearncst in the darkness like a half-opened eye, 
how gloomy yon look! Alas! alas! my poor sister is sick! 

“ ller mother Ixjnds over me in tears, and says to me; Your poor sister 
is dead and buried. 

“ Jesus! Jesus! have pity upon me; you pierce mo to the heart. 

“ Toll mo, my neighbours, how it came to pass; repeat to me her last 
words. 

“ She had a burning thirst, and refused to diink, because you were not 
near to offer lier water from your hand. 

“ O my sister! my sister! 

She refused lier mother’s kiss, because you were notliear to embrace her, 

“O my sister! ray sister! 

“ She wept until her last sigh, bectiuse you were not near to wipe away 
her tears. 

“ O my sister! my sister! 

“ Wo have put a crown of orange-blossoms upon her brow, we have co¬ 
vered her with a snow-white veil; we had laid her calmly in her bier. 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours; I will go to rejoin her. 

Two angels descended fi-om heaven, and carried her with them on' 
their wings. The holy Virgin received her at the gates of Paradise. 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours; I will go to rejoin her. 
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“They seated her upon a bank of light; they gave her a necklace of 
rubies, and she sang her rosary with the Virgin. 

“ Thanks, my kind neighbours; I go to rejoin her.” 

And thus concluding his melancholy lay, he suddenly precipitated Wmself 
from the rock, upon which he was seated, into the sea, as though he really 
meant to destroy himself. Nisida, and the other women jiresent, screamed 
with terror, for the diver remained for several minutes without coming to 
the surface. 

Are you turned foolish?” cried a young man, who suddenly made his 
appearance amongst the women, without any one noticing his presence. 
** Why should you be frightened ? You know well enougli that Bastiano 
never does anv thing else. Be calm, all the fish in the Mediterranean will 
be drowned Ijoforc he will. Water is his natural element. Good day, 
my sister; good day, my father.” 

The young fisherman kissed Nisida upon the forehead, approached his 
father, and, bending his handsome heail bofoj’e him, at the same time dofl- 
ing his red cap, respcjctfully kissed his father’s hand. In this manner he came 
every evening to ask the old man’s blessing, before setting out to sea, where 
Im frequently passed the whole night, fisluiig in his boat. 

“ God bless you, my Gabriel!” ssiid the old man tenderly, passing his hand 
through his son’s black and curly hair, while a tear rolled down his clicek. 

Then rising, he addressed the groups who sunmmded him, with a voice 
full of dignity and cahnness: 

“ Now, my children, it is time to separate ; the young to work, the aged 
to repose. Hark! the anr/ehts is souudhig.” 

They all knelt down, and after a short prayer, every one retired to their 
dwn. homes ; Nisida, after paying her father the last attentions of the day, 
went up to her room, and replenishing the lamp with oil, which burnt day 
and night before the Virgin, she Icfint upon her casement, and putting 
aside the branches of jasmine, which formed,a scented curtain to lier 
window, she looked out upon the sea, and seemed hmied in a deep and 
jdeasing revery. 

At tins same time, a little boat, rowed by two men, landed at the opposite 
side of the island. The night w'as by this time entirely fallen. A little 
man first carefully got out, and oflered his hand respectfully to another 
pereon, who, disdaining this feeble support, leapt lightly to the groxmd. 

“ Well! rascal,” cried he, “how do you think I look?” 

« My lord is perfect.” * 

** I flatter myself 1 am. That the metamorphosis may be the more startling, 
I have chosen tlie most ragged dress which ever adorned a Jew’s shop with 
its tatters.” 

“ My lord has the appearance of a pagan god, in quest of an adveuture. 
Jupiter has put up his thunderbolt, and Apollo deposited his rays in his 
po^ets.” 

“ Truce tomythology; and, at the same time, I forbid you to call mo, my 
lord.” 

I .Yes, my lord.” 

/ If the investigations I made during the day are correct, the house ought 
' to ho upon the other side of the island, in the most solitaw and out-of-the- 
way comer. Walk to a certain distance, and do not trouble yourself about 
me, for I know my part by heart.” 
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The youn]^ Prince of BrancaJeonc, whom our readers have already re¬ 
cognised, iu spite of the darkness of the night, walked towards the fisher¬ 
man s house, making as little noise as possible, and, after making a thorough 
observation of the place winch he meant to attack, he waited patiently until 
the moon should light up the scene which he had prepared. Ho was not 
doomed to wait long, for the darkness gradually disappeared, and Solomon’s 
cottage became bathed in silver light. 

He then approsichcd with a timid step, raised his eyes to the casement 
with a suppliant look, and began to sigh with ail Uie power of his lungs. 
Tlio young maiden, thus suddenly aroused from lier reflections by t&a 
singular-looking personage, drew back quickly, and began to close the 
shutters of her Avindow. 

“ Stay, charming iS'isida!” cried the prince, like a man overpowered by 
irresistible passion. ■* 

What do you wish with mo, signore?” replied the young girl, astonisUed 
at being thus addressed by her name. 

“ To adore you, as the Madonna is adored, and to try and make you 
compassionate my sufferinge.” 

ISisida looked earnestly at him, and after some moments of reflection, as 
if some sudden thouglit had stmok her, she suddenly inquired— 

“ Are you of this island or a stranger?” 

“ 1 arrived iu this island,” replied the prince, Avithout hesitation,when 
the sun took its farcAveil of earth, and dipped into the placid sea.” 

“ At)d who are you?” continued the yotmg girl, mdorstaudiug nothing 
from these fine words. 

“ Alas! I am but a poor student, although I may one day become a 
gi'cat poet, like Tasso, Avhoso verses you have often heai’d sung by the 
dejKirting fishennen, as they Avaft their last adieus from the oceau to the 
shore.” 

“ 1 knoAV not if 1 do Avi*ong in speaking to you; but I will at least bo 
frank Avitli you,” said Nislda, blushing ; “ 1 have the misfortune to be tlie 
daughter of tlie richest man in the island.” 

“ Your father will not bo inflexible,” replied the poet, with warmth; 
“ one word from you, liglit f)f my soul and idol of niy heart, and I will labour 
night and day, Avithout cessation, to render myself worthy of possessing the 
treasure Avhich God has revealed to my dazzled eyes; and, poor,j),nd ob¬ 
scure as I am, I shall become rich and powerful,” 

“ I have listened too long to words wliich a ypung girl ought to be deaf 
to; permit mo, sig^iore, to retire.” 

“ Have pity upon me, my cruel enemy! "Wliat have I done that you 
should leaA'c me thus, with despair in my soul ? You knOAv not tliat for 
several months I have followed you about like a shadow, that ray nights 
aro spout iu roaming round your house, stifling my sighs lest they should 
disturb your peaceful slumbers. You dread, perhaps, to allow youreelf to 
be softened, at the first interview, by an unfortimate who adores you. Alas! 
Juliet was young and fair as you, and she was not long in haAring pity 
upon llomeo.” 

Nisida cast a sad and thoughtful look upon the handsome young man 
who Avas talking so sweetly to her, and retired witiiout any further reply,, 
in order not to liumiliate Ms misery. 

The prince fomid great difficulty in overconang a violent disposition to 
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laugh; and, quite satisfied with his beginning, he returned to the place 
where he had left his servant. 

The young girl did not close her eyes the whole night, after tlie conver¬ 
sation which she had had with the stranger. His sudden appearance, his 
strange dress, and fine language, bad aroused a strange sentinient which 
slumbered at tlie bottom of her heart. She was then in all the bloom of 
her youth and the splendour of her beauty. Nisida did not possess one of 
those feeble and fearing natures broken by suflering, or treated with des¬ 
potic tyranny. Far from this being the case, all that surrounded her had 
contributed to render her calm and serene; her tender and artless 


mind was developed in an atmosphere of hapjuuess and peace. If she hiid 
never been loved until then, it was not to be attributed to coldness, but to 
the excessive timidity of the inhabitants of the island, 'fhe blind and 
deep respect with which the old fisherman was surrounded had marked a 
<drclc of reverence and submission around his daughter which no one dared 
to endeavour to break through. By haid labour and rigid economy Solo¬ 
mon had amassed sufficient wealth to soften the poverty of the other llsher- 
meu. None had asked Nisida from him, for no one believed himself 
wortlw of possessing her. The only one of her adorers who had dared to 
show nis love for her openly w'as Bastiaiio, Gabriel’s deartsst and most de¬ 
voted friend, but Bastiano did not please her at all. Confident in her 
beauty, and held up by some mysterious hope which never abandons youth, 
she resolved to wait, like a king’s daughter wdio expects her bridegroom 
from a strange country. 

Upon Assumption-da}^ she had left her native home for the first time in 
her life, fate having appointed her one of the young girls dedicated by 
their mothers to the special service of the Virgin. But, overcome by a 
part so new to her, blushing and confused, from tlie looks of au immense 
crowd, she had scarcely dared to raise lier astonished eyes, and tlio beau¬ 
ties of the city had passed before her like a dream, of Avhkih she retained 
but a vague remembrance. 

When she saw the handsome young man under her window, with bis 
elegant and graceful shape and liis noble air, .contrasting so strongly with 
the timidity and awkwardness of lier other lovers, she felt an iuw'ard jiaiu 
stealing over her, and she would doubtless have believed that her prince 
liad at lengfth arrived, if she had not been disagreeably struck by t]>e 
poverty of his dress. Nevertheless, she listened for a long time for his 
return, and retired with fli^shed cheeks, and an oppressed breast: the poor 
girl would have died with terror, had she known the truth. 

“ If my father does not wish mo to marry,” said she to herself, aj^tated 
by the first remorse of her life, “ it w'ould be ungrateful in me to speak of 
it; but he is so handsome!” 

Then kneeling down before the Virgin, who was her only confidant, the 

S oor girl having never known a mother, she endeavoured to express in words 
ae torments of her mind; but she found that she could never reach the eon- 
dusioQ df her prayer. Conflicting thoughts perplexed her mind, and she 
found Imrself pronouncing words which had no reference to her sxibjecfc. 
Sk|l'howeyer rose from her knees, with a heart more at rest, and decjdcd 


confiding all to her father. 

“I have no reason to doubt my father’s affection for a moment,” said 
she to hersolij as she prepared for rest. “ Well then! if he forbid me to 
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speak of him, it will be for my own good; at any rate, it is the first time 
that ever I saw him,’^ continued she, throwing herself upon her bed, “ and 
now that I recollect what took place, I was very bold to address him as I 
did; I have almost a wish to amuse myself with laughing at him. "With 
what assurance he uttered his idle talcs ; how ridiculously he rolled his eyes 
about; and yet how handsome arc his eyes, his mouth, his forehead, and 
his hair ! How is it that I cannot go to sleep ! why does this young man’s 
face thus haunt me ? 1 do not wish to see him more!” cried she, covering 
her head with the bedclothes in childish anger. She then began to laugo 
at her lover’s dress, and reflected deeply how she should tell her companions 
of what had happened. Suddenly, her face became sad, a frightful thought 
stole over her mind, and she trembled rom head to foot: “ If he should find 
another more beautiful than myself; men arc such deceivers I How warm 
it is ! I am sure I shall not b^ able to sleep all night.” 

She coutuiued in this manner changing from hopes to fears, until tha 
first ray of morning, shining through the jasmine-branches which shaded 
her window, quivered upon the walls of the room. Then hastily rising, she 
presented herself as usual before her father, to receive his parental hiss. 
The old man instantly noticed the languor and fatigue, which a sleepless 
night had rendered visible upon his daughter’s face, and inquired anxiously, 
as he removed the beautiful black hair, which half concealed her cheeks, 

“ Wliut ails you my daughter, you have not slej»t W'cll ?” 

“ I have not slept at all,” answered Nisida, smiling to reassure her father, 
“ but I have a confession to make.” 

“ Speak on quickly, my daughter, I die of impatience.” 

“ Perhajw I have done wrong, but I know •well, that you will promise 
not to chide me, before I begin.” 

I fear you know too -ft'cll tliat I spoil you,” said the old man caressing 
her, but 1 will not begin to be severe with you to-day.” 

“ A young man who is not of this island, whose name I do not know, 
sjjoke tojue last night, as"! was talcing the air at my casement.” 

“ And what had he to say to you, ray dear Nisida?” 

“ He begged mo to speak.to you in his favour.” 

“ Say on then. What can I do for him ?” 

“ Command me to become his wife.” 

And would you willingly obey?” 

“ Yes, father, I think I should,” answered the girl, candidly, “ but you 
will settle it yourself, according to your wisdony for I deteriniiiod to tell 
all to you, before becoming acquainted with him, that I might not carry 
on a conversation, of which you would disapprove. But is there any ob¬ 
jection?” 

“ You know tliat I am not yet aware, whether he is actuated with a de¬ 
sire to make my daughter happy.” 

“ He is poor, my father.” 

“ Well, well; for that reason I should not love him less. There is 
plenty of work here for all, and my table could easily make room for a 
third child. He is young, has arms, and doubtless some occupation.” 

“ He is a poet.” 

«No matter ; bid him speak to me, and if he is a worthy lad, depend, 
upon me, my child, to do all in my power to hasten your happiness.” 

Nisida embraced her father with gratitude,mnd burnt with impatience 
for the approach of evening, when she might give her lover such delightful 
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intelligence. Eligi de Brancaleone, it will be believed, was not much 
flattered with the fisherman's magnanimity in his favour ; but he never¬ 
theless feigned to bo enchanted with the success of his suit. Not forgetting 
for a moment tlie part which ho had assumed of an enthusiastic student 
and poet, he fell upon his knees and eloquently declaimed a fervent 
thanksgiving to the star of Venus. Then addressing liis innocent duj)e, 
he proceeded to inform her more calmly, that he would immediately write 
tp his own fatiicr, who, at the expiration of a week, would lumself mako 
ft formal proposal for her hand. Until then, he begged not to be pre¬ 
sented to Solomon, alleging tlie shame he felt from appearing in such 
poor clothes, assuring his betrothed that his father would bring him a 
complete equipment for his marriage day. 

"While the unfortunate girl was thus, -witli such fearful certainty, walking 
towards the brink of the abyss, Trespolo, according to his master’s com¬ 
mands, had taken up his abode in the island as a pilgrim from Jerusalem. 
Maying his part to admiration, and interlarding his conversation with bib- 
licaJ phrases, he distributed amulets, pieces of wood from the true cross, 
and all the inexhaustible treasures, which nourish the holy avarice of 
superstition. These relics were looked upon as the more authentic, from 
his making no traffic of them; as, supporting his poverty meekly, ho 
presented them freely to the faithful, refusing all alms in rctuiji. lie 
oonseuted, however, on account of the tried virtue of {Solomon, to jiar- 
take of the fisherman’s bread; and each day he took his meals at his 
house w’ith tlie regularity of a njonk. llis abstinence astonished cvciy 
one; a dry crust soaked in water, and a few nuts or figs, were suffi¬ 
cient to support the holy man’s life, or, in other woitls, to prevent him 
from dying. He amused Nisida with stories of his travels and mysterious 
prophecies ; but unfortunately he never visited them imtil the evening, .ns 
he passed the remainder of the day in macerations and prayers ; that is to 
say, in consoling himself m secret for the frugality which he ])ractised in 
public, by eiriploying Ids time by turns in eatb.g,' drinking, and sleeping. 

On the morning of tlie seventh day after th(- promise which the prince 
had made to the fisherman’s daughter, Brancaleone entered liis valet’s 
apartment, and shaking him violently, shouted in his car, 

“ Awake, you odious hedgehog !” 

Trespolo suddenly awoke, rubbing his eyes with terror. Tlie dead, 
peacefully reposing in their coffins, could hardly be more startled by the 
last trumpet annoimcing the end of all things, than w'as Trespolo at his 
master’s voice. Fear having however completely dissipated Ids drowsiness, 
he eat up on his bed, and inquired with a startled air— 

“ What is the matter, your excellency ? ” 

** The matter is, that I will have you flayed alive, if you do not overcome 
your execrable habit of sleeping twenty hours out of the twenty-four.” 

“ I was not asleep, my prince ! ” cried the domestic, with cool effron¬ 
tery, leaping at the same time from his bed ; “ I was only tliinking,” 

“ Listen to me,” said the jadnee, sternly; “ you have been, if I remember 
rij^ tly, in the employment of an apothecary ? 

Yes, my lord, but I gave it up, my master having had the agnal 
harbaiity to employ mo in pounding drugs, wliich tired my furms 
horribly.” 

** Here is a phial oontaixdng a solution of opium.” 
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“ Mercy! ” cried Trcspolo, falling upon his knees. 

-r/! “P» and pay attention to what I tell you. This little fool, 

Nisida, insists upon iny speaking to her father. I have made her beheve 
that I am going away to-night, to bring my papers. There is no time to 
lose. You are intimately acquainted with the hshcnnan. Manage to in¬ 
troduce this liquor into their wine; hut remember that your life shall bo 
tlie forfeit if you put more into the dose than is necessary to produce a 
deep sleep. Take care to have a good ladder in readiness to-night, after 
which await my coming in niy boat, where you wUl find Numa and Bona- 
roux. These arc my commands. 1 shall have no|^cd of your assistance 
m the attack. I had my dagger of Campo Basso.” 

“ But, my lord,’' began Trcspolo, tliunderetnick. 

Ko difliculties,” cried the prince, stamping liis foot violently, ** or, by 
my father’s death, 1 will rid you of your serujdes, for once and for alL” And 
h<* turned upon bis heel, with the manner of a man who knew that his 
orders dared not be disobeyed. 

I’be uiifortuiiato Trcspolo fulfilled bis master’s injunctions to the letter, 
lie obeyed nevertheless in the most overwhelming teiror. Upon that even¬ 
ing the fisherman’s sujipcr passed oil' sadly, notwithstanding the attempts 
ot tlio jiretetided jiilgrim to enlivtin it with forced gaiety. Nisida was 
filled with grief at her lover’s dejiarture, and Solomon, sharing hii 
dfiughtor’s low sjdrits, had only swallow ed a few* mouthfuls of wine, in conqi-' 
jdiauce witli the repeated entreaties of his guest. Gabriel had set off upon 
that morning for Sorrento, accompanied by Bastiano, and was not ex¬ 
pected back for two or three days; and his son’s absence increased the old 
man s sadness. As soon as Trcspolo had retired, the fisherman, overconsa 
by fatigue, gave way to sleep; and Nisida, with her arms hanging at her 
sides, and lier head aching and giddy, had scarcely strength to go up to 
her room, and, after mechanically lighting her lamp, to throw herself upon 
her l>ed, where she lay as jjalo and stiff as a corjise. 

Tiie stonii raged furiously, one of those dreadful storms only to 
witnessed in the south, whiai tlie amassed clouds suddenly bursting, dis¬ 
charge such torrents of rain and hail upon the earth, that a second deluge 
aj)j>ears to be ajqiroaching. The rolling of the thunder came nearer and 
nearer, until it resembled the noise of a cannonade. The bay, usually so 
calm and unruffled, that the island seemed as though it looked upon its 
own beauties in a mirror became suddenly black, and immense waves 
hurled themselves furiously against the shore f so that the whole island 
Seemed to tremble beneath their terrible shocks. 

The most intrepid fishermen had drawn their boats on land, and, shut 
up in tlieir cabins, were endeavouring, as well os they could, to reassure 
their wives and frightened children. 

Ill the midst of the profound darkness which reigned upon the sea, 
the lamp which Nisida had left burning before the Madonna, might have 
been seen shining bright and clearly in the increasing gloom. 

Two boats, without rudder, sails or oars, were at this time tossing about 
in the waves and beaten by the tempestuous wind; in each of these boats 
stood a man with his breast bare and hair waving in the gale. They 
held by each other’s hands to keep their boats together, looking upon the' 
Sea with firm hearts, and brawng the tempest gallantly. 

“ Once again,” cried one of these men, “ let me try, Gabriel ; and I waj> 
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rant that, with my two broken oars, and a. little perseverance, I shall gain 
Torre before morning.” 

“ You are mad, Bastiano; this whole day we had but reached as far ns 
Vico, and have been obliged to run on shore; not even your strcngtli and 
courage can do any thing against this fearful hurricane, which has driven us 
back almost to our staiting-placo.” 

“ It is the first time that you ever refiised to accompany me,” lemarked 
the young man. 

“ I confess it, my dear Bastiano; I do not know why, but to-night I 
feel drawn towards tHlIlisland by some irresistible power. The winds arc 
unchained to render our rowing useless; and I declare to yon, altbougli 
you may think mo mad in doing so, that I cannot help recognising a com¬ 
mand from heaven in this simple and usual circumstance. l)o you see that 
lamp gleaming yonder in the distance?’’ 

“ I know it,” answered Bastiano, stifling a sigh. 

“ That lamp was lit before the Virgin, upon the day of my sister’s birth, 
and for eighteen years it has been kept burning night and day. It was 
my mother’s "wish. You know not, my dear Bastiano, yon cannot know, 
how many saddening thoughts that wish recalls to my mind. My poor 
mother summoned me to her deathbed, and told me a foaiful story, a 
horrible mystery, which weighs upon my soul like lead, and from 
which I can never case myself by confiding it to a friend. AVhen her 
dreadful tale was finished, she demanded to see and emhnu*o my new-born 
sister; and then attempted with her own trembling hand to light the lamp 
we speak of. ‘Kemember,’—these were her last words,—‘remember, 
Gabnel, that your sister is devoted to the Madonna. So long as this lamp 
shall continue burning before the holy image, your sister shall remalri seeiiro 
from all dangers.’ You can now understand wdiy, whenever we two ai-e 
out upon the bay, my eyes arc always fixed upou tliai lamp, I liavo a 
belief, that no evil will happen to her as long as, it continues bumiiig, but 
upon the day on which it is extinguished, on that same day my sistci's 
soul will take its flight to heaven.” 

“ Well,” cried Bastiano, in a blunt voice, which was intended to conceal 
the emotion of his heart, “ if you prefer remaining, 1 will go alone.” 

“ Adieu!” said Gabriel, letting go of his comrade s linnd, without turn¬ 
ing his eyes away from the light, to which ho felt himself attracted by a 
fascination, which he could not exjdain. Bastiano disappeared, and Nislda’s 
brother, assisted by the w*Aves, rapidly approached nearer and nearer to 
the shore. Suddenly, he uttered a tenable cry, which was heard above all 
the noise of the tempest. 

The light had disappeared; the lamp was extinguished. 

“ My sister is dead!” cried Gabriel, and plunging into the sea, he fought 
his way through the billows with the rapidity of a thunderbolt. 

The storm redoubled in violence ; long flashes of lightning, bursting 
from the overcharged clouds, illumined the wild scene with fitful and in¬ 
termittent splendour. The fisherman, perceiving a ladder placed against 
wall of their dwelling, seized it with a convulsive grasp, and in three 
Irounds was in his sister’s chamber. The prince had felt a singular emo¬ 
tion in breaking into this chaste and silent retreat. The calm and placid 
look of the Virgin, wrho seamed to be partaking the repose of the sleeping 
girl, the spirit of innocence which pervaded the viiginal couch, the lamp 
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watclnni^ in the midst of darkness, like a soul in prayer, had all combined 
to introduce {i hitherto unknown anxiety into the seducer’s breast. En¬ 
raged by what he termed a contemptible absurdity, he extinguished the 
lamp, and was advancing towards the bed, reproaching lumself with his 
weakness, when Gabriel rushed u]ion him with the fury of a wounded tiger. 

Uraiicalcone, w«th a rapid and bold movement, which proved him to bo 
a man of unusual bravery and address, shaking off the grasp of his robust 
adversary, drew a long and glittering poniard with his right hand. Gabriel 
smiled disdainfully, plucked it out of his hand, and having broken it over 
his knee, felled him to the ground with a tremendoflB blow upon the head; 
then casting a look of intense anxiety upon his poor sister, in the dubious 
glare of a flash of lightning,— 

“ Dead!” cried he, wringUig his hands in despair, “ dead!” Tn the 
frightful paroxysm, which almost choked him, he could find no other words 
with which to express his fury or pour out his misery. Ilis hair, winch 
hung matted over his cheeks, wdth exposure to the rain, actually crept with 
honor; the marrow in his bones turned cold, and he felt tears falling from 
his heart. It was a teniblc moment; a moment in which Ins overwhelm¬ 
ing misery made him forget that the assassin was yet alive. 

In the mean time, the prince, whose admirable coolness had not failed 
him for a moment, rose from the ground, bleeding and bruised. Pale, and 
tremblitjg with rage, lie sought on all sides for a weapon, with which ho 
could revenge himself. Gabriel approac-hed him more gloomy and furious 
than before, and seizing liiiii by the neck witli a grasp of iron, he dragged 
him into the chamber occupied by the old man. 

“ My father ! Oil! my father!” cried he, in a heartrending voice, “up 
and behold the villain who has assassinated Nisida !” 

The old man, who had fortunately drunk but little of the soporific potion, 
was awoke by this cry, -which pierced him to the soul; he sprang from his 
bed, threw on a part of his clothes, aud with that promptitude of action with 
which God has endowed parents in moments of extremity, he ascended to 
his daughter’s room, struck a light, and kneeling down by the side of the 
bed, lie began feejing liev pulse, and watching her respiration with mortal 
aiixiet}^ 

All this had passed in less time than it has taken us to tell it. Brancaleone, 
by a des[>erate effort, had escaped fioui the fisherman's grasp, and, suddenly 
regaining his princely dignity, he said in a loud voice, 

“ You will not slay without hearing me.” • 

Gabriel in vain endeavoured to reply in -wmrds of hatred and revenge ; 
his tongue refused to do its office, and he melted into tears. 

“ Your sister is not dead,” said the prince, with cold dignity, “she is but 
asleep. You may go and assure yourself of the truth of what I say, and 
during your absence, I pledge you my honour, that I will not move a step 
from this place.” 

These words were pronounced with such an accent of truth, that the 
fisherman was struck by them. A ray of unexpected hope suddenly lllu- 
niiiiated his face; but he continued to throw looks of hatred aud mistrust 
upon the stranger, and murmured in a hollow voice, 

“ Do not flatter yourself,—^whether or no, you do not escape tne.’^ 

lie then went up to his sbter’s room, and approached the old man 
trembling from head to foot. * 

“ WeU, my father ?” 
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Solomon gently pushed him from the bedside, with a mother^s BoUci- 
tude, who drives away some buzzing insect from her infant’s cradle, and 
signing to him to be silent, he answered in a low whisper: 

“ She is neither dead nor poisoned ; some one has given her a philter to 
drink, with a sinister design. Her respiration is regular, and she will not 
be long in waking from her lethargy''.” 

Gabriel, reassured coneemiug Nisida’s life, descended silently to tho 
ground floor where he had left the seducer. His attitude was grave and 
gloomy; he was not now come to rend liis sister’s murderer, but to clear up 
a treacherous and inflknous mystery, and to avenge bis outraged honour. 
He opened the folding-doors by wbieh tho house was entered ; the rain had 
ceased to descend, and the moon’s rays, bursting througli the cJtmds, sud¬ 
denly penetrated into the room. Tlic fishennati adjusted bis disordered 
dress, dried his hair, advanced towards the stranger, and after looking at 
him fiercely,— 

“ Now,” said he, “ you will explain to me the reason of your presence 
in our house,” 

I confess,” said the prince, in an easy tone, and with the most insolent 
coohiess, “ that appearances are against me. It is the fate of lovers to bo 
treated like tliicves ; but, although I have not the pleasure of being known 
to you, you will find that 1 am the bctrotlied of yoiu’ fair sister, Nisida, 
with the consent of your father. Unhappily, T have tho mislbrtuno to have 
parents, who have had tho cruelty to refuse their consent; love blinded mo 
andl was guilty of a fault, to which a young man like you ought to be 
indulgent; at the most, it was but a simple scheme to carry her off, with 
the best intentions in the world, I assme you, and 1 am quite ready to re¬ 
pair eveiy thing, ifj by so doing, you will consent to hold out your band 
and call me your brother.” 

Call you my brother, villain and traitor!” answert'd (iabriel, whoso 
cheek glowed at hearing Ins sister spoken of witlj^ sueli insolence ; “ if it is 
thus that ^injuries and insults are revenged in town, we fisli('niien have a 
different plan to show you. Ah! you flattered yourself you would succeed in 
carrying desolation and shame into our house; by payinganfamous wretches 
to come and eat the bread of an old man, and to poison bis daughter 
in return ; by creeping in the darkness of night, armed with a poniard like 
a brigand, into my sister’s chamber; and by hoping to leave it accom¬ 
panied by the most beautiful woman in the kingdom.” 

The prince made a movement of impatience. 

“ Listen,” continued Gabriel, “ 1 could this instant destroy 3 'ou in the 
same manner as I have broken your dagger; but I take })ity upon j ou. I 
perceive well that you cannot employ yom liaiuls either for your subsistence 
or your defence. Pshaw! 1 begin to undemtand you: you boast yourself 
my master; you have usurped your poverty, but you are not worthy of it.” 

He threw ujion the prince a look of withering scorn, then approaching 
a cupboard concealed m the wall, he drew from it a hatchet and a musket. 

“ Here,” said he, “ are all the arms in the house; choose.” 

^ glance of picture shot from the eyes of tho prince, wlio had until 
tliin Wn devoured with compressed passion; ho eagerly seized the gun, and 
'stepping back three paces, recovering all his dignity at the same time,— 

** You would have done well,” said he, “ to have lent me this weapon at 
once; for by that means I should have been spared the fatigue of listening 
'to youi* absurd vagaries and frantic convulsions. Thanks, young man; 1 
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will give directions to one of my servants to restore you your property. 
Adieu; here is sometliiiig for you* trouble.’* 

And he threw him a purse, which fell heavily at the fisherman’s feet. 

“ I lent you that gun to defend yourself with,” said Gabriel, motionless 
with astonishment. 

“ Make room, my lad, you are drunk,” said the prince, taking a stop 
towards the door. 

“ You refuse then to defend yourself?” inquired Gabriel, resolutely. 

“ I have already said that I cannot fight with you.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Because God has so willed it; because you were bom to cringe, and I 
to trample you beneath my feet; because all the blood which I'could shed 
upon this island would not recompense mo for the loss of a single drop of 
mine; because the lives of a tliousaiid wretches, such as you, would not be 
worth an hour of mine; because you will throw yourself upon your knees 
at the very name which 1 am about to pronounce ; finally, because you are 
but a poor fisberinan, and I am the Prince of Brancaleonc.” 

At this well-known name, which the young nohlcman had uttered with 
the expectation of humbling his opponent to the dust, the fisherman started 
conv-ulsivcly. He breathed freely, tis if some overwhelming weight, which 
had long oppressed his heart, had been suddenly removed. 

“ Ah!” cried ho, “ are you at length in my power, my lord ? Between 
the poor fisherman and the mighty prince there is a debt of blood. You 
shall j)ay for yoni’self and for your father. We will now settle our accounts, 
your excellency,” continued ho, raising his hatchet above the prince’s head, 
who iireseutcd the gun, which he hold in his hand, to defend himself. 

“ Oh! you were too hasty in your choice; the w’eapou is not loaded.” 

The prince turned pale. 

“ There exists between our two families,” continued Gabriel, “ a horri¬ 
ble mystery, which my mother confided to me, upon the brink of the tomb, 
of, which luy father himself is ignorant, and which no man on earth shall 
ever know. With thee it is different, for you are about to die.” 

lie dragged liim into tjie courtyard. 

“ Do you know why my sister, she who.5c dishonour you have been 
planning, was devoted to the service of the Madonna? It was because 
your father wished to effect for my mother, what you in your turn have 
attempted upon the daughter. There is in your accursed house an in¬ 
famous tradition, which I am about to relate to jfou. You know not wliat 
slow and temble tortures my unfortunate mother endured, tortures which 
destroyed her, which brought her to an early grave, and which her angelic 
soul dared to confide to her son only at the moment of its departure, and 
even then that the relation might make me keep a stricter watch over my 
sister when she was gone.” 

The fisherman wiped away a tear, and continued: 

“ One day, before my sister or myself were bom, a beautiful lady, richly 
dressed, arrived upon this island in a magnificent boat; she asked to see 
my mother, who was in those days as fair os my Nisida now is. She appeared 
never to grow weary of admiring her, accusing fate of hiding so fine a* 
diamond in such an obscure island. She loaded my mother with praises, 
gifts, and caresses, and finally requested the leave of her parents to let her 
accompany her as her companion. The poor people, foreseeing, in tlie 
protection of so great a lady, a brilliant prospect for their daughter, had 
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the weakness to consent. That lady was your mother; and the reason slio 
came in search of this j)Oor innocent young; girl was this: your mother had a 
lover, and she wished by this infamous means, to earn the indulgence of 
the prince her husband. 

Be silent, wretch!” 

“ Oh! you must hear me to an end, your excellency. Tlie first few 
days my poor mother found herself surrounded with the most tender atten¬ 
tions ; the princess was never absent from her for a moment; the most 
flattering words and the finest clothes were hers, and the domestics respected 
her as if she had been their master's daughter. When her parents came 
to visit her, to question her, if she regretted having left them, they found 
her looking so beautiful and so happy, tliat they blessed the princess as a 
good angel whom God had sent to them. The prince then began to show 
a singular aft’oetion for iny mother, and *by degrees his manner became 
more familiar and caressing. The princess now absented herself for several 
days, reg;i*ettiiig her inability to take her dear child (as she was always 
termed) with her, where she was going. From this time, the prince’s 
brutality knew no bounds ; he no longer disguised his shameful project of 
seduction; he tempted the poor girl with pearl bracelets and diamond 
necklaces; he passed from the most ardent passion to the deepest rage, 
from the humhlcst prayers to the most horrible threats. Tliey shut up tho 
unfortunate girl in a dungeon, to which but one feeble ray of light found 
entrance; and a frightful gaoler threw her everj’^ morning a piece of black 
bread for her day’s subsistence, swearing to her, every time he thus saw 
her, that her situation would not be changed until she became the prince’s 
mLstress. This punishment lasted two years. The princess was gone for 
a long voyage to foreign countries, and my mother’s ]iarents believed 
their daughter to be still happy in the enjoyment of her protection. Upon 
her return, having, doubtless, new faults requiring pardon, she reproached 
the prince with liis bad management, she summoned my mother from her 
dungeon, feigned the most lively indignation a^ the horrible way in which 
she had been treated, of which she pretended ignorance, wiped away her 
tears, and with a refinement of abominable perfidiousne^s, she received the 
thanks of the victim she was about to immolate. 

“ One evening—I have nearly finished, my lord—-the princess and her 
companion supped together tete-a-tetc: the rarest fruits, the most ex¬ 
quisite meats, and the most delicate wines, were served to my poor mother, 
whose long privations had ruined her constitution and weakened her reason. 
At this supper, they mixed diabolical philters with her drink ; it is still 
a tradition in your family. My mother felt excited; her eyes shone 
with feverish brightness, her cheeks were flushed as though they were on 
fire. At this moment the prince entered.—Oh! your excellency has 

already seen to-night that God protects the poor,.My mother flew 

for refuge, like a frightened dove, upon the prmcess’s bosom, who laugh¬ 
ingly repulsed her. The poor girl, lost, trembling and in tears, threw 
herself upon her knees, in the middle of that infamous room. It was 

day of Saint Anne; suddenly the house shook, the walls cracked, 
and cnes of distress were heard proceeding from the street below. My 
mother was saved! It was the earthquake, which destroyed tho half of 
Naples. You know well, roy lord, that your old palace was rendered un¬ 
inhabitable from that da^’* 

To What does all this lead?” med Braucaleone, in the greatest agitation. 
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" Oh I simply to persuade you that you must fight with me,” answered 
the fisherman coldly, handing him a charge for his gun as ho spoke: 

“ and now,” continued he, in a higher tone, “ «pray to God, my lord ; for, 

I warn you that you shall die by ray hand: justice must be done 1 ” 

TJie prince carefully examined the powder and balls, convinced himself 
that his gun was in a fit condition for use, loaded it, and, eager to have the 
aifiiir settled, took aim at the fisherman ; but either from the agitation of 
his mind caused by his adversary’s terrible story, or from the grass being in 
a slij)pery condition from the storm of the preceding night, as he advanced 
his left foot to take more deliberate aim, his foot slipped, and losing his 
equilibrium, he fell upon his knee, and tlie gun was discharged into 
the air. 

“ That does not count, my lord,” cried Gabriel, handing him a second 
charge. • 

At the noise of the explosion, Solomon appeared at the window, and 
instantly understanding to what it related, he raised his hands to heaven, 
as if addressing a mute and fervent prayer to God. 

Eligi swore a fearful oath and reloaded his weapon in haste ; but, 
struck by the young man’s boldness, who remained fixed and motion¬ 
less before him, by the calm and dignified old man, who seemed to bo 
entreating God, in the name of his paternal authority, to declare 
himself upon the side of the innocent; disconcerted by his fall, his knees 
trembling, he felt the coldness of death in his veins. Nevertheless, 
endeavouring to master his agitation, ho fired a second time ; the ball 
whistled past tlie fisherman’s ear, and buried itself in the trunk of a 
poplar-tree. 

The prince grasped tlie barrel of the gun in both hands with despairing 
energy ; but Gabriel advanced armed with his hatchet, and at the first blow, 
eut the butt end completely off. He hesitated, however, to slay a defenceless 
man, and was iu uncertainty how to act, wlion two armed servants ap- 
pcai'ed at the end of the road. Gabriel had not observed their approach; 
but when the two traitors had almost reached him, Solomon uttered a cry, 
and rushed to his, sou’s rescue. 

“ Help, Numa ! help, Bonaroux ! death to the brigands! they wish to 
assassinate me! ” 

“ You lie, Priiiee of Brancaleone,” cried Gabriel, and with one blow of 
bis liatchot he clove his adversary’s skull. 

The two bravoes, who had arrived to defcnch their master, took to flight 
upon seeing him fiill. Solomon and his son went up to Nisida’s room. 
The young girl at that moment awoke from her deep sleep ; her brow was 
covered with sweat, and she slowly opened her eyes upon their entrance, 

“ Why do you look on me so earnestly, my father ? ” said she, with a 
look of Ixjwilderinent, passing her hand across her forehead. 

The old man embraced her tenderly. 

“ You have this night escaped from a great danger, my poor Nislda,” 
said he ; “ get up and let us return thanks to the Madonna.” 

Accordingly the father and his two children, prostrating themselves 
before the image of the holy Virgin, began reciting the litany. 

But at the same moment the sound of arms was heoi'd in the courtyaref, 
the house was filled with soldiers, and a lieutenant of gendarmerie, seizing 
Gabriel, addressed him loudly in these words : ’ 

“ In the name of the law I arrest you for the murder committed/ 

Q 
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you upon the person of his most illustrious excellency, the Prince of 
Brancaleoue.” 

Nisida, upon hearitip^ these fearful words, became as pale and motionless 
as a marble statue. Gabriel was preparitifr himself for a desperate and 
useless resistance, when he was stoj)ped by a j^esture from his father. 

Signor tmentc” said the old man, jiddrossing himself to the officers, 
** my son has killed die prince in lawful defence ; last night he scaled the 
wall and entered our house with a dagger in his hand. The proofs are 
before your eyc.s. There is the ladder placed against the window, and 
here,” continu(;d he, picking up two pieces of broken steel, “ is a dagger 
engraved with the arms of Brancaleoue. Nevertheless, we do not refuse to 
follow you.” 

The last words of the fisherman were drowned in cries of “ 'Down tettk 


the shirri! down with the gendarmes!" which were rcj>oatcd upon all 
sides. The whole island was in arras, and the fishermen would have spilt 
their heart’s blood before they w'oidd have allowed a single hair of Solomon 
or of his son to he injured. 

But the old man ap])cared u})on the threshold of his door, and stretching 
out his anns, with a calm and grave gesture, which instantly calmed the 
fury of the peoi>le,— 

“ Thanks, my children,” said he, “ the law must be respected. I will 
myself defend my son’s innocence before the judges.” 

Three nionths have scarcely passed, from tlie dav when wc; first saw 
the old fishennan seated at the door of his house, liimsclf haj>py in the 
happiness which he had diffused around him, throned like a Icing upon his 
rock, and blessuig his two children, the fairest (if the island. All is now 
changed, in the fate of this once fortiumte and envied man. The little 
smiling cottage, which hung over the beautiful bay, like a swan n])on tlie 
banks of a transparent river, is sad and desolate; the courtyard, sur¬ 
rounded with its hawthorn hedge, is silent and,deserted, and the haji])y 
groups, who resorted to the fisherman’s home at the ckjse of the day, arc 
there no more. No noise disturbs the gloom of that mouniful solitude, 


except towards evening, the murmuring of the waves of the sea, breaking 
with plaintive sounds upon the strand, as if pitying the misfortunes of that 
once happy dwelling. 

Gabriel is condemned. The news of the death of the noble prince of 
Brancaleoue, so young, so handsome, and so universally adored, not only 
agitated the Neapolitan !u*istocnicy, but enraged all classes, from the 
highest to tlie lowest. Ho was mourned by all; and a general cry of 
vengeance was raised against the murdertir. 

Nevertheless, the magistrates, appointed by tlieir office to try this de¬ 
plorable affair, acted with irreproachable integrity. No consideration 
foreign to their duty, no regard duo to the noble and powerful family of 
the alain man, could stifle the conviction of their consciences. Histoiy 
has retained the memory of this celebrated trial, and she has no reproach 
to address to these men, which are not equally made to human laws. 
Api^arance, that fatal instrument with which the genius of evil so fre- 
qwmtly controverts tlie truth, was against the innocent, and the poor 
Gherman was condemned to die. 


Trespolo, whose scruples liad all been dissqmtcd by his fears, was first 
interrogated, as the young' prince’s confidential domestic; he declared, 
with 0 ^ bapudencC) that his illustrious master, wishing to rid himself for 
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a few days from the importonities of a yotmg lady, whose love began to 
weary him, had taken up his abode for a short time upon the island of 
Nisida, with three or foiu’ of his most trusted domestics, and that he him¬ 
self had taken the disguise of a pilgrim, not wishing to betray his excel¬ 
lency’s incognito to the fishennen, who would have beset so powerful a 
person with their solicitations. Two rural guards, who were at the time 
of the murder upon the top of the hill, confirmed the valet’s long deposi¬ 
tion by their evidence; concealed by the underwood, they had seen 
Gabriel strike the prince, and had distinctly heard the last w'ords of the 
dying man calling munler. All tlie witnesses, not even excepting those 
who Avere called in the j)risoner's favour, only aggravated his position by 
their evidence. It Avas proved, for the accusation, tliat the prince Eligi de 
Uranealeonc, liaving become disgusted with a toAvu life, had A’isited the 
little island of !Nisida to onj«^ his favoim'te amusement of fishing (proof 
being given that the yoimg prince, for the last two years, had always 
been j)r<'sont at the tmmy fishing upon his estates at Palermo); that, 
AA'hile residing there, Gabriel had recognised him, having seen him a few 
days before in Kajdcs, Avhero he accompanied Ins sister to the procession 
on Assumption-day, and had doubtless formed a scheme to assassinate 
him. Upon the day preceding the night upon AA'hich the crime had been 
coiinnitti'd, Gabriel’s absence, and bis fatlier and sister’s agitation had 
been remarked. ToAvards evening the prince had dismissed his attend¬ 
ants, to AA’alk alone, as was-his usual custom, upon the sea-beach. Sur¬ 
prised by tbe storm, and not knowing his way about the island, lie had 
Avandcred round tlic fislicrinan’s house, in search of an entrance; when 
tiabricl, encouraged by tbe darkness, and the noise of the storm, which 
would droAvn his victim’s cries, after a long hesitation, had decided upon 
committing the crime, and having discliarged a gun twice at the unfor¬ 
tunate young- man, AAithont effecting his object, he had killed him with a 
blow from a hatchet; that, exactly at the moment when, assisted by 
Solomon, he was about 'to throw the corpse into the sea, the priiuie’s 
rctaintirs having ap])eared, they went up to the girl’s room, and, having 
j>laiuied their incredible stoiy, they knelt before the V’irgiu, to put on an 
.ijijicarance of iniioceuee in oi'dcr to render ilioir defence the more pro¬ 
bable. All the circumstances which poor Solomon brought forAA-ard in his 
sou’s favour tmrned against liim : the ladder placed against jNisida’s case¬ 
ment was the property of the fisherman himself; tlie poniard which young 
Brancaleone ahvays carried about with him ^br his defence, had been 
evidently taken after his death, and Gabriel had hastened to break it, to 
remove, as far as was in liis power, tlio traces of* his crime. Bastiano’s 
eA’idonce received no weight: he proved, in order to destroy the proof 
of the premeditation of the crime, that the prisoner had not left him 
until the commencement of the storm ; but the young dh'er was known as 
Gabriel’s dearest friend, and the boldest suitor for Ids sister’s hand, beside 
which, at the same hour, when he affirmed that ho had been in. the 
neighbourhood of Nisida, ho had been observed landing at Torre. As to 
the prince’s passion for tbe poor peasant-girl, this ridiculous assertion, 
obtained no credence whatever, more especially the resistance attributed 
to the young girl, and tbe extreme means resorted to by the prince lo, 
weaken her virtue. Eligi de Brancaleone was so youn^, handsome, and 
seducing, that no one would have ever suspcc’icd him of violence, except 
ui getting rid of his mistresses. And, finally, as an overwhelmiDg and. 
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unanswerable reply to all the arguments for the defence, a purse of gold, 
having the arms of Brancaleone worked upon it, was discovered imder the 
fisherman’s bed, which tlie prince had thrown, as our readers will remem¬ 
ber, as a last insult at Gabriel’s feet. 

The old man was not discouraged at tliis dreadful conjunction of ap¬ 
pearances against him. After the y)leadings of the advocates, whose eloquence 
he had purchased, he himself defended his son, and threw into his speech, 
so much trutli, passion, and toais, that all present were affected, and three 
of the judges voted for the prisoner’s acquittal, but tlie majority were against 
it, and Gabriel was condemned. 

This melancholy news sju’cad rapidly through the llttlo island, and 
caused the deepest grief throughout it. The fishermen, who, upon the first 
irruption of the militaiy’, had taken up arms for the defence of their 
comrade, submitted without a murmur to the sentence, after the iiflair had 
been tried. Solomon bore this piercing blow, which passed through his 
heart like the stroke of a dagger, without a sigh escaping from his breast, 
without a tear falling from his eyes; his wound did not bleed. Upon the 
day of his son’s arrest, he had sold every thing that he possessed, even from 
the little silver cross, his wife’s dying legacy, to the }>earl ncctldace W'hich 
had so often flattered his ])atemal piide, when he saw' the whiteness of the 
jewels lost in the pureness of his dear Nislda’s neck; he had placed the proceeds 
of the sale of his projicrty, in his woollen cap, and .set off for the eaj)ital. 
He ate only the morsels of bread, thrown to him by j>itying jiassers by, and 
he slept upon the steps of churches, or upon the threshold of the couit. 

To appreciate the heroic ciourage of this unfortunate father at its true 
value, the whole extent of his misfortune must be viewed. The death of his 
son was not the only giiof which wfis wringing tlu; martyr’s breast; 
weakened by years and misery, he knew that his son would only precede 
him by a few days to the tomb. His nrost bitter anguish, was the thought 
of his family’s shame ; the first gallow's which had over been erected u})on 
tliat island, of such gentle manners, such i-igid virtue, and su(;h honoiuable 

E overty, would bo raised for Gabriel, and the ignoiuiuious ])uiiishnient would 
e reflected upon the whole population, and would braud^ his forehead with 
infamy. By a melancholy, yet too easy transition in human destiny, the 
poor father now longed for those moments of danger which used to make 
fum tremble,—dangers, in w'hich his son might meet an honourable grave ; 
and now all wife lost; a long life of labour, self-denial and benevolence ; 
a pure and spotless reputation, which extended even to distant countries ; 
the tvaditional admiration of several generations, who had almost worshl])pod 
Ijim ; all these hut served to make the abyss the deeper, into which the 
fisherman had fallen in one day, from his almost regal grandeur ; his 
reputation, without which life is not wortliy of being endured, had dis¬ 
appeared ; none would defend the murderer’s father, all would condemn 
him; his very name would be pronounced with horror, and Nisida, poor 
orphan, would be regarded by every one but as the felon’s sister. 

When all delays were finished, and all poor Solomon’s liopcs had been, 
successively destroyed, it was observed that a strange smile was generally 
upi^ his fac^ as if he was beset by some secret thought, and it became 
remarked about the city, that the old man had lost his reason. 

Gabriel rose upon Ids last morning, with serenity and calmness. He had 
slept well, and awoke filled^with a strange happiness ; a bright sunbeam 
faDing through his grated window, trembled upon the straw upon which 
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he lay; and he felt an unaccountable sense of freshness and joy pervading 
his wixole being. The gaoler, who had treated him humanely, since he had 
been in his custody, struck by tlie cheerful expression of his face, hesitated 
for a moment, before announcing the clergyman’s visit, unwilling to inter¬ 
rupt the poor prisoner’s revery. Gabriel, however, received the intimation 
with joy; he conversed two hours with thd good priest, and shed tears of 
happiness, upon receiving this final absolution. The priest left the prison, 
melted into tears, and loudly proclaiming, that never in his life had he 
known a soul so fair and pure, or more full of resignation and courage. 

The fisherman was still absorbed in consoling thoughts when his sister 
entered. From the day of her brother’s arrest, the poor girl, residing 
with an aunt, had never ceased accusing herself of all the misery which had 
taken place, and weeping at the feet of her holy patroness. Bending under 
her grief, like a lily bencatll a storm, she remained for hours pale and 
motionless, with lier tears trickling silently between her beautiful white 
fingers. When the time liad come to embrace her brother for the last 
time, Nisida rose with the courage of a saint. She effaced all traces of 
her tears, braided her black hair, and clothed herself in a white robe ; the 
unfortunate child even endeavoured to conceal her grief by ati angelical 
deceit—she had the strength to smile ! At the sight of her fearful paleness, 
Gabi'icl felt his heart gi’ow cold, his eyes became dim, and he ran forward 
to meet Iicr, forgetting the chain which fastened liim to the pillar of Ills 
prison ; he stumbled and w'ould have fallen to the ground had not Nisida 
rushed forward and caught him in her arms. The young girl understood the 
cause of his agitation, and assured him that she was in good health. Fear¬ 
ful of reminding him of his terrible situation, she spoke with volubility of a 
tliousnnd things, of her aunt, tlie beauty of the weather, and of the Madonna. 
Ill a short time she recovered her courage, a faint colour returned to her 
emaciated cheeks, and Gabriel, imposed ujjon by her efforts to appear well 
and cheerful, found her still beautiful, and thanked God in his heart for 
having spared that feeble creature. Nisida, as though she possessed tlie 
power of reading her brother's secret thoughts, approached him, and taking 
his hand, with ai^ intelligent air, she murmured in alow voice, 

“ It is fortunate that our parent is absent; he will be retained in the 
city for tivo days. With us it is different, we are young, and have 
courage!” • 

The poor girl was trembling like an aspen-leaf. * 

“ What will become of you, my poor Nisida*?” sighed Gabriel. 

“ Oh! I will pray to tne Madonna. Will she not protect us ?” She 
paased, struck by her words, to which the clrcumsfances seemed so cruelly 
to give tlie lie. But glancing at her brother, she continued in an animated 
voice, “ Assuredly she will protect us. She appeared to me last night in 
a dream. She held her infant Jesus in her arms, and gazed upon me with 
a mother’s tenderness. She wished to make us saints, for she loves us ; but 
to be saints, Gabriel, you know that we must sulFcr.” 

“ True, my sister; go then, and pray for me ; shun those sad thoughts, 
which will but shake your firmness, and perhaps my own. Go, wo shall 
see each other again on high, where our mother is expecting us; pur 
mother whom you have never known, and to whom I will often speak of 
thee. Farewell, Nisida, we shall meet again in heaven ! ” 

And he kissed her forehead tenderly. * 
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The poor prl summoned oil her strength to nid her in this dreadful 
moment. She walked towanls the door with a firm stej), and when slie 
had reached it, she turned and waved her hand as a final adieu, preventing 
her agony from escaj)iug by a nervous cotitraction of her whole frame ; hut 
when she was once moi-e in the passage, a groan hurst fi’om her opj)ressed 
hreast, and Gahriel, who hoard it echoing tlu’ough the vault, helicVed her 
heart had burst. 

Then throwing himself upon his knees, and raising his haiids to heaven, 
he cried. 

My sufferings are finished, I have now nothing left to live for. Thanks, 
God! you keep my father elsewhere; you would span; a poor old man a 
trial which is heyoud liis strength." 

It was now noon, and after tiyiug every possible niean.<!, and c:?]«'iu1iug 
his gold to the last piece to obtain a rernissiod of liis son’s sentenee, SoJoiiion 
the fisherman entered his sou’s dungeon. He was so prostrated with agojiy, 
that the prison guards wen; moved, and the gaoler wept as he (JoseJ t' » 
dour behind him. 

‘ The old man remained motionless for some time, absorbed In er!nt«‘m- 
plating his son. From the wild glance of his eye, it nil^’ht liaM* hee'i 
guessed that .some dark scheme was being at that moment ]>la'nie(l in tlie 
fishennan’s mind. He nevertheless appeared struck with (lab ’ •r.- bcai!t\'. 
Three mouths of confijjemcut had restored to his skin Uu' whiteness nf 
which the sun had robbed it; liis fine black hair fell in <-iir[s rouml bis 
neck, and liis sparkling (*ye.s were fixed u])on liis father with a jien^ise 
expression. Never had that head ap})earcd iiioro beautiful tliaii a, this, 
the moment of its fall. 

** Alas! my poor boy,” said the old man, “ there is no hope , you 
must die." 

“ 1 know it,” answered Gahriel, in a t(m<' of tender repjoach ; it is umI, 
•that which afUicts me just now. But you, why should yu have added 
this interview to your sorrows? I h.ad hoped—Why did \ou not day in 
Naples!” 

“ In Naples,” said the old man, “ tluy have no pity; .1 threw myself at 
the king’s feet, at e^cry one’s feet, hut there is no pardon, no mei cy 
for us.” 

“Well, my father, and what of it? why should I dread death? I dared 
it every day upon the sea. My greatest, my ojily torincid, is the pain it 
gives to you.” *• 

“ And 1, thinkest thou, Gabriel, that my only gritsf is to see you die ? 
Oh! that is but a separation of a few days ; 1 shall .soon rejoin you. But 
a more dreadful grief overpowers me. I, myself, am a strong man, but—” 

He stopped, fearing that ho had said too much; then, approaching his 
son, he continued, in a voice broken by convulsive sobs, 

“ Pardon me, my Gabriel, 1 am the cause of your death. 1 should have 
killed the prince with my own hand. In our country, childi-eu and dotards 
are not condemned to death. I am upwards of eighty years of age; I 
sbo^ have been partioned; they told me as much when 1 implored them 
to pardon you; once again, forgive me, Gabriel; I thought my daughter 
tvaa dead, and of nothing else; and I did not know the law.” 

“My father! my father!” cried Gabriel, tenderly, “why do you speak 
thus ? I would have given 2ny life a thousand times to add a day to yours. 
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Since you have the strength to be present at my last hour, haj* " 

you shall not see me turn pale; your son shall be worthy of 

“ And he must die!—die!” cried Solomon, striking his foieneau witn 
the most frantic despair. 

I am resigned, my father,” said Gabriel, calmly j “ did not Christ 
aseeiid to heavt-n upon the cross ?” 

Vos,” murmured the old man, gloomily, “ but he did not leave behind 
hii!) a sister dishonoured by his death.” 

These words, whieh escaped from the old fisherman, in spite of himself, 
threw a sudden and terrible light u])on Gabiiel’s soul. For the first time, 
it f'nter{.‘d into his mind, that liis death would be infamous: he pictured 
tin; liooting populace, pressing around the scalfold, the hideous hand$bf 
the eveentioner, grasping him hy the hair, and the stains of his bJoOii$ 
failing upon his sister’s white Tlress, and covering her with disgrace. 

Olil tliat I had a wea]>on!’’ cried Gabriel, throwing his haggard eyes 
ai <und him. 

“ The weapon is not wanting,” ajiswercd Solomon, drawing forth a 
dufu'ev, -^viiieb had been concealed in Ids bi'cast. 

(inu'l;. ! ii! kill me, my father'.*’ said Gabriel in a low voice, but with 
an irre *•''> aeccMit, of persuasiou and entreaty—“yes! 1 confess to you 
that I dicc i .he hand of the executioner. Nisida! poor Nisida! I have 
(,een lier. she was here, even now, as fair and white as the Madonna; 
sl)e smiled to conceal her torments. She was happy, poor girl, because 
-.lie lliono iit you ahsojit. Oh! it will bo sw'cet to die by your hand! You 
c hi‘c, lake it hack, my father, it is the will of God,—and Nisida 
i.e saved. Oil! do not hesitate; that would he hasc in us both; it is 
for ni^, sister that I die, l‘or your clilld that you shiy me!” 

And siiehig that the old m: vv'tis subdued by his earnest wish— 

“ Now',” said 1 “stab, my iathor!” And he ollei'cd his breast to the 
w. 'riio poi ..ther raised liLs h.and to strike ; but a mortal convulsion 
his-whole franic;—he fell into his son’s arms, and they both melted 
ai’S. 

]>o()r father! ” said Gabriel, I should have foreseen this. Give 
“■ T- 'ulard and turn away your head ; I am young, and my aim will 
■•.L ..-c- 1e.” 

•o,” re])li(‘d Solomon, in assolemn tone ; ‘‘ no, my son ; then you 
i»e a su .ide! Vour soul must ascend pure and holy to heaven I 
■I will give me strength. We have yet timt'!” 

..id a last ray of lio^ve lit up tlio fisherman’s fac(j. 

o\v took place in this dungeon one of those scones, which no 
At:, can desorlbo, or ])en relate. The poor father seated himself upon 
o by las son’s side, and laid his head upon his Jfiiees. He smiled 
jn the mid.st of his tears, like an infant, jjasslng liis hand slowly through 
’ iu son’s silky hair, he asked him a thousand questions, intermixed with a 
tliousaml caresses. To wean him fi*oin this world, he spoke unceasingly 
of the ne.xt. Then, by a sudden change, ho questioned him minutely con- 
coniuig all the circumstances of the past. He frequently paused in terror, 
and counted the beatings of his heart, as he remembered that the fearful 
moment was approaching. 

“ Tell me all, my child ; have you any desire, any wish you would have 
gratified before you die ? Do you leave any w'5maa behind you whom you 
have loved in secret ? ” 
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I have no one to regret here below, but you and my sister. You are 
the only persons whom I have loved, since my mother’s death.” 

“ It IS well! comfort yourself, your sister shall be saved.” 

“ Oh yes ! I shall die happy.” 

Do you pardon all your enemies ?” 

“ With all my heart. I pray God to grant his pardon to the witnesses 
who have accused me. May he pardon me my sins.” 

“ How old arc you, Gabriel ? ” inquired the old man suddenly; for his 
reason as well as his memory began to fail him. 

“ Twenty-five years, upon All Saints* day.” 

“ True; the day has been a sad one this year; you were in prison.” 

“ Do you remember, it is just five years ago from this day, since I won 
the prize at the regatta at Venice ?’* 

“ Tell me about that, my boy.” ' 

And he listened, with clasped hands, outstretched neck, and opeji mouth. 
But the noise of steps w'as heard in the passage, and a heavy knock upon 
the door reminded the unfortunate pair that the fatal hour was come. The 
poor father had forgotten it. 

The priests liad sung the death psalm; the executioner was ready; 
the procession was about to set out, when Solomon the fisherman appeared 
suddenly upon the tljrcshold of the jmson, his eyes on fire, and lus brow 
radiant with the glory of the patriarchs. The old man had recovered all 
liis dignity, and raising the bloody knife above his head— 

“ The sacrifice is consummated,” he cried in a sublime voice. “ God has 
not sent his angel to stay the hand of Abraham !” 

The crowd carried him away in triumph.* 


* The dctiuls of this story .are kept in the archives of the Cor/e CrimimU' .at 
Naples. We liavc altered neither the aprenor the positions of the persons who api^ear 
in the story. One of the most ''clebratal advocates at the Neaiwlitaii bar proiiouuced 
the acquittal of the old man. ' 


li*~i*** 
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CIIAPTEU I. 

« 

It was upon a fine autumnal morning', towards the close of 166o^ 
that a considerable crowd ha<l assembled upon that part of tlie Pont 
Neuf which descends towards the Hue Dauphine. The object of their 
attention was a close carriage, the door of which a sub-officer en¬ 
deavoured to open ; whilst of four sergeants who were with him, two 
stopped the horses, as the others seized the coachman, who hod ‘ only re¬ 
plied to their orders to draw u]i, by driving forwards at full gallop. They 
continued this struggle for some time, wlieu suddenly one of the doors was 
violently opened, and a young officer in a cavalry uniform jumped out 
u]»on tlie pavement, closing the carriage immediately, though not so 
quickly as to hinder those who were nearest at the time, from distinguishing 
a female upon the back seat, who seemed, by the extreme care taken to 
hide her fiice and figure, to liavc the greatest interest in concealment. 

“ Sir,” said the young man, addressing himself in a haughty and im¬ 
perious tone to the officer; “ as I presume, that unless hy mistake, yomr 
business relates to me alone, I request you will acquaint me who, and 
what it is, that has empowered you to stop the carriage in which I was, and 
which, since I have left it, I demand may be allowed to continue on its 
progress unmolested.” ‘ 

“ And first,” replied the officer, without suffering himself to be intimi¬ 
dated by this tone and manner of the great lord ; and intimating at the same 
time to his men still to detain tlic coach j—-“ First, have the goodness to 
answer me these questions.” 

“ I am all attention,” replied the youth, evidently retaining with the 
greatest difficulty his sang-froid. 

“ Are not you the Chevalier Gaudiu de Sain^-Croix ?” 

“ I am ; captain in the regiment of Tracy.” 

“ The same. Then I arrest you in tlie kmg’s ndme.” 

And upon what authority ? ” 

“ By that of this lettre de cachet.” 

The chevalier glanced rapidly over the paper, and recognising imme¬ 
diately the signature of the minister of police, seemed now to be nundfid 
only of the lady who had remained in the carriage, and renewed therefore 
his first demand. * 

“ Be it so, sir,” replied he to the officer ; “ but observe, tins lettre de 
cachet bears my name alone; and I repeat, gives you no authority to 
expose, as you have done, the person •with whom 1 was to the gaze of 
public curiosity* I request then, you will no longer permit the detention 
of my carriage. As for myself, conduct mo where you wish j X tun 
pared to follow.” 
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T1u8 seemed to the officer a reasonable request; for he desired his officers 
to release the carriage, which immediately proceeded at a rapid rate 
through the crowd with the lady, who still seemed so entirely to absorb 
the attention of the prisoner. 

Sainte-Croix, as he had promised, oflferod no resistance, and for a short time 
followed his conductor amid the mob, whose curiosity remained unabated ; 
then, at the conior of the Quai do THorloge, a hackney-coach being drawn 
up, ho entered it witli the same haughty .and disdainful air that he had 
hitherto maintained. The officer seated himself by bis side, two of his 
sergeants got up behind, w’hilst the others, in accordance with the orders 
they had probably before received, withdrew, calling out to tlic coachmau 
as they did so, 

“ To the Bastille.” 

The Chevalier Gaudio de Sainte-Croix war, according to some, the natiual 
son of a French noble, whilst others asserted he was the child of ]>o(w jiarcnts, 
and being unable to endure the obscurity of his birth, had preferred a 
titled illegitimacy, and so denied what ho really was. As to liis birth, 
thus much was positively known; he was b#ni at Montauban, and tis to 
his present rank in the world, he was a captain in the regiment of Tracy. 
He might probably, at the period when this narrative comineucos, be about 
28, or 30 years of age, and was then a hantlsome youth, with a counte¬ 
nance higlily expressive and intellectual; a boon companion and a brave 
officer ; very susceptible of the tender passion ; jealous to madness, merely 
for a mistress, if she pleased him ; prodigal as a px'iuco, yet without a re¬ 
venue f' and sudden in quarrel, as those invariably are, who jdaced in a 
position to which they are not bom, fancy that the slightest allusion to 
their origin is conceived in the desire to offend tliem. 

Towards 1660, while serving in the army, Sainte-Croix had become ae- 
quainted with the Marquis de JBrinvilliers, then a colonel in the regiment 
OT Normandy. The equality of their age, the similarity of their professions, 
their qualities and defects, which were congenial; all alike tended to change 
a mere acquaintance into a sincere friendship, so that, upon the rctiun of 
the army, the marquis presented Sainte-Croix to his wife, and ho heoaine do¬ 
mesticated in the fiimily. This intimacy was productive of the usual results. 
The marchioness was then scarcely eighteen years of age. In 16.51, about 
nine years prior to this period, she liad married the mai-quis, who pos- 
sesseef an income of thirty thousand livres, to which she brought as 
dowery two hundred thousand in addition, besides what might accrue 
from any hereditary possessions.* At eighteen the marchioness was in all 
the splendour of her beauty; her figure w.os small, but exquisitely modelled; 
her welj-formed rounded face was charmingly delicate, and her features 
the more regular, as, never affected by any internal emotion, they seemed 
like those of a statue, which, by some magic power, has been momentarily 
^dowed witii life; so that eveiy one might mistake for the serenity of a 
pure mind, that cold and cruel impassibility, which was only the sign of 
remorse. Sainte-Croix and the marchioness, from the first, became mu- 
titdy attached;—as for the marquis, whether it might he that he was 
hkysed with that spirit of conjugal philosophy, without which there then 
was no good taste, or whether, absorbed in liis own pursuits, he did not 
see, or was indifferent to the fact;—^he betrayed no jealousy at this intimacy, 

* Sbe was named Marie Madeleine, had two brothers and a sister, and her father, 
H. Drein: d’Aubray, was ** Ueotenaat civil ” of the Chatelet at Paris. 
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and continued that reckless course of extravagance, by which he was al¬ 
ready so much involved, until his embarrassments were so great, that the 
marchioness, who no longer loved him, and who abandoned herself entirely 
to her new passion, demanded and obtained a sepoiution. She thereupon 
quitted her husband's house, and, observing no fmther restraint, lived openly 
in the society of Sainte-Croix. 

This conduct, authorized moreover by the daily examples of the aristo¬ 
cracy, in no degree affected the marquis; he continued his ruinous career 
witliout the sliglitest concern about his wife’s proceedings. But it was 
different with M. de Dreux d’Aubray, who retained the scruples of his 
order. Shocked at the conduct of his daughter, which might reflect disgrace 
upon his reputation, he obtained a lettro de cachet, authorizing the arrest 
of Saiiitc-Croix, wlicrcver lie might be found. 

We have seen the manner ia which this had been effected, at the mo¬ 
ment when seated in the carriage with the marchioness, whom the reader 
has, no doubt, recognised as the lady so anxious to avoid the ciuriosity of 
the crowd. It will bo readily conceived, how much self-restraint was re¬ 
quisite to master u temperameat like that of Sainte-Croix’s, upon being thus 
aiTosted in tlie open street; and although not one word escaped him wlnlst 
proecctUng to the Bastille, it was hardly possible to conceal the storm of 
feeling tliat was gathering in bis mind. IIo maintained, however, the 
calmness he had hitherto evinced, not only when he saw the fatal doors 
open and close uj)oa him, which, like those of Dante’s hell, desire the victim 
they .swallow up to leave all hope behind him at their threshold, but even 
during bis replies to the customary questions of the governor. His voice 
did not falter, nor did his hand shake, as he signed the register of his entry 
in the prison. This done, a jailer, after conducting him tlirough a series of 
cold and humid corridors, where light might penetrate, but fresh air never, 
opened the door of a cell, into which he liad barely entered, when the door 
(dosed upon him. 

While the bolts harshly grated upon his ear, Sainte-Croix turned remnd as 
the rays of the moon streamed through tlie bars of a window at the height 
of about eight or ten feet: they fell upon a miserable bed, leaving the rest 
of the apartment iii the deepest daikness. He stood for a moment anxiously 
listening to the echo of the retiring footsteps; then, feeling he was 
alone, and as if longer restraint would have been death, he fl\mg himself 
upon his bed, with a cry like that of a wild beast, cursing men who 
tore him from the pleasures of his joyous life^ and the Deity by whom 
it was permitted ; and invoking every power, whatever might be its at¬ 
tributes, who would restore him to liberty and revehge. In a moment. Os 
if his words had summoned liim from the depths of earth, a form, tall, pale, 
and attenuated, with long dark hair, and clothed in a black doublet, slowly 
entered the circle of the sickly, blui.sh light, which fell around the window, 
and approached the bed on which Sainte-Croix was lying. Naturally brave, 
as he was, yet, so sudden was the apparition, so consequent upon his words, 
that at a period of belief in tlie mysteries of magic, Sainte-Croix did |iOt 
doubt for a moment, but that the Evil One, who incessantiy haunts the 
patlis of men, had heard his prayer, and had appeared at his supplication. 
He raised himself upon his b^, feeling with his hand mechaniewy for tlm. 
sword, whilst at every step of the mysterious being towards him. Ins hair 
stood on end, and a cold sweat hung m heavy drops upon his broW. At' 
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last the ftpparilaon stopped, his eyes fixed upon the prisoner’s, who returned 
his gaze; then, in a deep tone of voice, he thus addi^ssed him: 

“ Thou hast asked, young man, for the means to revenge thyself against 
man who proscribes, and to contend against God who abandons thee; those 
m^ns 1 possess, and ofiPer. Darest thou accept them?” 

But first,” demanded Sainte-Croix, “ who are you?” 

“ Why seckest tliou to know who I may be,—since I am here at the mo¬ 
ment thou invokest me, and bring thee what thou hast demanded ?” 

“It matters not,” replied Sainte-Croix,—still under the impression, he 
was dealing witli a supernatural agent,—“when one agrees to such a com¬ 
pact, it is indifierent with whom one acts.” 

“ Well, then, since thou wishest to know me,” replied the stranger, “ I 
am the Italian, Exili.” 

Sainte-Croix shuddered ; he awoke from tan infernal dream to a terrible 
reality; for the name he had heard was fearfully celebrated, not only 
throughout France, but Italy. 

Expatriated upon the suspicion of nmnerous murders by poison, of which 
it had been impossible to procure proof, Exili had come from Rome to 
Paris, where, as m his native country, he soon attracted the attention of the 
police ; but here as before, they had been foiled in their attempts to con¬ 
vict the disciple of Renato, and La Tofana. But though legal proof w^as 
deficient, there was enough of moral evidence, to authorize his dctciitlou. 
A lettre de cachet was issued ; Exili was consigned to the Bastille, and here 
he had been confined for six months, prior to the arrival of Sainte-Croix. 
Owing to the increase of the prisoners, the governor had introduced his new 
guest to die society of an earlier acquaintance, and associated Exili with 
Sainte-Croix, imaware that he was thus yoking together two demons. 

Sainte-Croix then as -wo have seen, entered the chamber, and owing to its 
darkness, had not observed his messmate, but his imprecations revealing 
his hatred to Exili, he seized the opport.unity of securing a powerful and 
devoted adherent, who free, might enable him fo regain his own freedom, 
or at least revenge him, if the Bastille were destined to he his tomb. Saintc- 
Croix’s repugnance to his companion soon passed away, and the skilful 
master acquired a deserving scholar. For the character of the latter, by 
its good and evil qualities, its strange union of virtuous and vicious prin¬ 
ciple, had now reached that period of life, when it is determined by 
the mastery of one or other of ^ese incentives; had an angel met him in 
his path, he had probably conducted him to heaven, it was a demon he en¬ 
countered, and he followed downward to destruction. Exili was no common 
practitioner, he was an^adept in poisoning; a rival of the Medici, and the 
; to him murder had become an art, he had reduced it to fixed rules, 
and such was the elevation he had attained, that he pursued it less from in¬ 
terest, than from an irresistible love of experiment. Creation is an attri¬ 
bute of the Deity ; destruction, the power he has committed unto man, who 
seeks therefore, to eqiud the Deity by destroying. Such was the pride of 
Exili; the pale and gloomy alchemist of the unseen void, who, abandoning 
to ^hers Uie research into the mysteries of life, had discovered that of 

^ Satidie-CroK for some time hesitated, but yielded at last to the railleiy 

hit .companion, who depicted the French as in general the victims of their 
own i^venge, falling with; their enemy, whilst they inight survive, and 
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triumph over his grave; he opposed to the bold and reckless act, virhi<di 
draws down upon the murderer a death more cruel than he himself mflicts» 
the craft of Me Florentine, which smiles as it presents the deadly poison. 
He enumerated all those powders and liquids, of some of which it is the pro¬ 
perty to cQnsumo by slow degrees, and others, so rapid in their effects, that 
they strike down like the lightning, without time being g^ven to their victims 
for the utterance of a cry. By degrees, Sainte-Croix felt an interest 
iji this terrible game, which places the lives of all in the power of 
one. Ho profited at first by the experiments of Erili; then next 
conducted them liimself, and at the expiration of a year, when he 
quitted the Bastille, the scholar was nearly the rival of his master. 
He re-entered society which liad banished him, endowed with a fatal 
secret, by which he could inflict the misery he had endured. Soon after 
Exili was similarly released, and sought immediately Sainte-Croix, who 
hired an apartment for him in the name of his intendant, Martin de 
Breuilli, in a narrow street near the Place Maubort, belonging to a woman 
named Brunet. Whether the Marchioness de BrinviUiers diad visited him 
during his detention is imknown, hut it is certain that upon his freedom 
they wove more intimate than before ; but past experience had taught them 
Avhat to fear. They resolved, therefore, to make an immediate trial of the 
science acquired by Sainte-Croix, and M. d’Aubray was selected by his 
daughter as the first victim. She by this means freed herself from a rigid 
censor, and the opponent of her pleasures, and repaired by her inheritance 
of his property, the fortune almost squandered by her husband. But a blow 
thus struck must be a decisive one: she wished, therefore, first to test the 
poison upon another. Whereupon, one morning, when her maid Franjoise 
Roussel entered her room after breakfast, she gave her a slice of ham and 
some preserved gooseberries, that she might partake of them as her own. 
The poor girl ^vithout suspicion eat of what she had thus received, but hardly 
had she done so, than she was indisposed, feeling a great pain in her stomach, 
and as if her heart were '"pricked with pins ; but she recovered, and til© 
marchioness in consequence received from Sainte-Croix, after a few. days, 
another and more efficacious poison. 

The time for ifs trial arrived. M. d’Aubray wont to pass the vactition. 
at his villa of Offemont, whither his daughter offered to accompany him; 
and he believing her connexion with Sainte-Croix to be now entirely 
broken off, accepted her proposal with pleasure. Offemont was a place 
well adapted for the crime. Situated amid thq forest of Aigno, about four 
leagues from Compiegne, poison might do its work before succour coiild 
arrive. M. d’Axibray set out with his daughter^and a single servant; 
never had the marcliioness before paid such sedulous attention to her 
father as she now did, and for his part her repentance seemed to have 
increased his affection. It was then too the marchioness availed herself bf 
that fearful power over her emotions, of which her features never mdioated 
a trace ; ever by her father’s side, sleeping in the room adjeuning, taking 
her meals with him, incessant in the most affectionate attentions and .the 
kindliest offices, allowing none to wait upon him but herself, and amid 
these cares, with her infamous project stfil resting upon her mind ^ yet 
maintaining a countenance so open and smiling, that not the most sul- 
picious eye could have yet marked a lineament, but that of tenderness and 
devotion. It was thus she presented to her father a pmsoned soup. He re¬ 
ceived it from her hands, she watched him as he partook of it, and upon her, 
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face of bronze no sign, aj^ared of the awful anxiety that must have 
compressed her hcaji;. Then, when it was finished, she received 
without the slightest emotion tho cup from his hand, and retired to her 
chamber, listening and awaiting the result. The effect was prompt. 
She heard her father utter some complaints and groan heavily; then, 
unable to endure the pain, call loudly upon his daughter. The marchioness 
entered. 

But now her features betrayed tho deepest anxiety, which M. d’Aubray 
sought to alleviate, considering it to be merely a shght indisposition, for 
which he was unwilling to procure medical still. At last, however, lus 
symptoms became so violent, the pain so unendurable, that he yielded to 
1^ daughter’s entreaties, and gave orders to send for a physician. He came* 
at eight the following morning, but only enabled to judge by tho statement 
of M. d’Aubray, ho considered it to be a, fit of indigestion, prescribed 
accordingly, and returned to Compiegne. The marchioness now never 
quitted the invalid. Her bed was removed into his room; she declared 
alone would tend him ; and thus she coidd watch the progress and tlio 
final struggle between life and death, now exhibited in the sufferings of 
her father. « 

The physician came in the morning. M. d’Auhray was worse: his 
vomitings liad ceased, but the pains in the stomach had become more acute, 
'and a strange heat consumed his bowels; and he was advised a method of 
treatment which rendered necessary his return to Paris. He was, however, 
so weak, that he was doubtful whether it would not be better to stop at 
Compiegne; but the mai’chioncss urged so earnestly the necessity of ob¬ 
taining better assistance and advice than he could elsewhere receive, that 
M. d’Auhray decided upon returaing home. He journeyed, reclining in 
his carriage, his head resting upon his daughter’s bosom, for not one moment 
did a look or word betray the falsehood of her airix.-tionate devotion; at 
last they reached Paris. Every thing had proceeded to her wish; the 
msene was changed; the plwsiciau, who had seeu'tlie first symptoms, would 
not witness the agonies of deatli, and in tracing the progress no one could 
now discover the cause of the illness; tlie thread of inquiry was snapped, 
and its lines were too far asunder to permit their being roimited. Not¬ 
withstanding every attention, M. d’Aubray gradually grew worse; the 
marchioness never quitted him. After an agony of four days, ho expired 
in her arms, bestowing with his last breath a blessing upon liis murderess. 
Her grief upon tliis was so violent, and unrestrained, tliat in comparison 
her brother’s sorrow appealed indifference. But as no one suspected tho 
crime, no examination ct' the body took place, and the tomb closed without- 
the slightest supposition of guilt on her part. 

But her object was not rally accomplished; she had acquired greater 
fteedom of action, but her father’s will did not realize her expectatlous ; the 
bate of thi;?»t of his property reverted to her eldest brother, and to tho 
seeks thetefore, CorYScrliamentaiy counsellor; thus her own fortune was 
Ex ili; the pale and glooi 

the research inttd his gay and extravagant course of life with no 
^ I a steward named Martin, three footmen, 

• B^te-Crou for some timauss^e, and besides his carriage and equipages, 
^ ins companion, who depict rightly excursions ; and as he was young and 
own revenge, falling with^ ficularly concerned to inquire from whence his 

len customary enough for handsome men to be 
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well provided for; it was said of Saii)te>Croix^liat he had discovered the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone. In society he had made acquaintance and was on terms 
friendship with many of the nobility and men of fortune, amongst the latter 
with Reich do Penautier, a millionaire, the receiver-general of the clergy, 
and treasurer of the estates of Languedoc; one of those men with whom 
all things succeed; and who seem by the power of money, to give laws to 
creation. Penautier was connected in business with his head clerk, d’Alibert, 
who died suddenly of apoplexy. This event was known to him before the 
man’s family were acquainted with it; all papers relative to their partner¬ 
ship disappeared, and the wife and daughter of the deceased were ruined. 
His brother-in-law, the Sieur de la Magdelaine, upon some vague rumours 
as to his death, commenced an inquiry, but died suddenly whilst it was pro¬ 
ceeding.. In one instance fortune seemed to abandon her favourite. Pe- 
iiautier was anxious to succeed* the Sieur de Mennevillette in the office of 
receiver-general of the clergy, nearly about the value of sixty thousand 
livres, and knowing that he wished to resign in favour of Pierre Ilanny vel, 
Sieur de Saint Laurent, he had endeavoured to purehase its possession, to 
the prejudice of the latter, but in vain; at the express desire of tlie clergy, 
Saint-Laurent received the appointment. Penautier had thereupon offered 
him forty thousand crowns for the half share of this appointment^ 
but Saint-Laurent had declined the proposal. '.Their acquaintance, 
however, was continued, and Penautier was considered as one so pre¬ 
destined to success that none doubted he would finally obtain the office he 
desired. 

In the mean time, the period of mourning being e]a|)sed, Saintc-Croix 
and the marchioness openly resumed their intercoiirse; her brothers 
thereupon remonstrated, through the medium of a younger sister, tlien in 
a Carmelite convent; and the mardiioness learnt that her father, on Ifis 
deathbed, had intrusted to them the duty of her moral guidance. Thus 
her first crime was almost fruitless; she wished to free herself from the 
I'emonsti'ances of her fathdJr, and to share his fortune; yet her inheritanco 
was so trilling, it had scarcely sufficed to pay hei* debts, and the former 
censures were renewed by her brothers, of whom the eldest, as president of 
the civil tribunal, could separate her again from her lover. This inconve¬ 
nience was to be remedied. Lachauss6e quitted tHo service of Sainte- 
Croix, and, through the influence of the mai’chioness, was engaged in the 
service of her brothers. But this time, to avoid suspicion, it was requisite 
to employ a poison less rapid in its action thfn that which had killed 
M. d’Aubr^. They recommenced their experiments, not upon animals, 
lest that dilmrence of organization might defeat their views, but, as b^ore, 
in animti vilL The marchioness was known as a pious and charitable 
woman, ever ready to relieve the distressed, and sharing with the Sisters 
of Morey the attendance upon the sick, to whom she sent wine and medi¬ 
cine at the hospitals. Thus it caused no sui*prise to see her at tlie Hotel 
Lieu, distributing biscuits and preserved fruits to the convalescent; mid 
her kindness, as before, was gratefully acknowledged. One month sub¬ 
sequent to this she revisited the hospital, to inquire after some patients in 
whose welfare she was much interested; she was told they had suffered a 
relapse, that fresh symptoms had supervened, that a deadly lan^^r over- , 
came them, beneath whose wasting influence they gradually dechned.^ • Of 
its cause she could learn nothing. The physiciaiis told her the ffisease 
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was unknown, and defied tkeir utmost skill. She inquired at the expira¬ 
tion of a fortnight; some of the patients were dead, others still lingered in 
hopeless agony, animated skeletons, whose only signs of life were the voice, 
sight, and breath. 

Within two months all were dead; medical skill was equally foUedupon 
their examination after death, as it had been in their treatment. Such 
success was encomaging. Lachauss6e received orders to accomplish his 
mission. One morning he was desired by his master to bring a glass of 
water and some wine, for himself and his secretary, Conste. He did so ; 
but hardly had d’Aubray touched it with his lips than he pushed it away, 
saying, “ What is it you have brought ? 1 think you wish to poison me 
then placing the glass before Conste, he bade him examine it and see what 
it contained. The secretaiy poured a few drops of the liquid into a tea¬ 
spoon ; it had the taste and smell of vitriol,. 

Lachauss6e now came forw'ard, iuid said he knew what it was; that the 
servant of the counsellor having that morning taken medicine, he had acci¬ 
dentally brought the glass he had used : and upon this, taking the glass 
from the secretary’s hand, he pretended to take it, and added he was right 
in his supposition, it was the same by its smell—and thereupon threw what 
remained of it into the fireplace. As neither of them had taken sufficient 
of the liquid to be inconvenienced, the circumstance was soon forgotten ; 
but to the marchioness and Sainte-Croix it was a failure, and, at the risk of 
including many in their act of revenge, tliey resolved to employ otlier 
zpeans. Three months elapsed without the occurrence of any favourable 
opportunity; but about the beginning of April, 1670, d’Aubray and his 
lather went to spend the Easter holidays at Villequay, in Beauce. La- 
'chauss6c accompanied them, and received fresh instructions on their depar¬ 
ture. The day after their an-ival a pigeon pie was placed on the table 
at dinner: seven who partook of it were soon after taken ill ; tlirce, 
who had not, were unaffected. Those upon whom the poison had 
chiefly acted were M. d’Aubray, his brotlier, and tlie captain of the guard. 
Whatever might be the cause, the two former were the most quickly in¬ 
disposed with violent vomitings ; the latter, with otliers, although suffer- 
ing greatly from pain in the stomach, did not at first ekhibit symptoms so 
dangerous ; and here, as before, all medical aid was powerless. The 12th 
of April, five days subsequent to this, the president of the civil court and 
his brother, the counsellor, returned to Paris, both so changed that they 
seemed the victims of a long and painful illness. 

The marchioness was then residing in the country, where she remained 
during the illness of hir brothers. At the very first consultation all hope 
of saving the president was abandoned by liis physicians. His case was 
similar to tlmt of liis fatlier, and was considered to be an unknown 
and incurable disease. He became daily worse, refused all kinds of 
food, and was subject to incessant vomitings. For the three last days of 
is fife, he complained as if a fire were constantly burning in his chest, 
the flames of which seemed to be almost indicated by the aspect of liis 
eyn^ as these continued animated when death was master over the rest. 

last, June 17, 1670, he expired. Suspicions were now excited; his 
body was c^ned, and 9, proces verbal was drawn up. This was done in 
the pr^ence of HM. Dupr6 and Durant, surgeons; Yavart, apothecary; 
and iM. Bachot, the mediftal attendant of the brothers. They admitted 
the stjBte of the stomach and of the duodenum might result tiom pmson; 
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but as certain humours would at times induce the same phenomena, they 
would not affirm the death of the patient occurred from other than natural 
causes; he was therefore interred without further inquiry. It was M. 
Bochot who liad particulai’ly recommended, as medical attendant upon the 
counsellor, this autopsy of his brother. He seemed stricken by the same 
malady, and he sought to discover, from the traces of death, some nilans 
yet to defend life. The symptoms were similar, and, moreover, the coun¬ 
sellor was subject to violent paroxysms of mind and body, which allowed 
liim no repose ; his bed was torture, yet no sooner had he quitted than he 
sought it again, if but merely as a variation of suffering. At the end of 
three months he died. The stomach, duodenum, and liver, were similarly 
disorganized, and presented the same indications of poison iis his brother’s, 
and moreover were externally burnt, which was, said the physicians, an 
unequivocal sign of poison; although it sometimes happens, added th^, 
tliat a cacochyiny is lollowed by the same effects; but no certain evidence 
could be obtained. As for Lachaussee, so free was he from suspicion, that 
he received a legacy of one hundred crowns from the counsellor, and a pre¬ 
sent of one thousand, also, from the marchioness and Sainte-Croix, in 
acknowledgment of his attentions. 

Nevertheless, events of tliis kind, so frequent and fatal in one family,. 
not only affiictedthe heart but were fearful to the mind. For death is not 
malicious, it is rather deaf and blind—it strikes at random ; and society 
was astonished to view this apparent rancour against all who bore one 
name. Yet no suspicion was excited. The marchioness went into 
mourning; Sainte-Croix continued his course of extravagance, and all 
things proceeded as usual. He had also, in the mean time, become ac¬ 
quainted with Saint-Laurent, whose office Penautier had failed to obtain— 
Avlio, although lie had inherited the immense wealth of his father-in-law, 
the Sieur Lesecq, who had suddenly died, nevertheless still hankei’ed after 
the place of receiver-general of the clergy of Languedoc. Fortune fa¬ 
voured liim in this respect at last. A few days after he had taken into 
his service, at the rocommendatiou of Saiute-Croix, a domestic named 
George, Saint-Laurent was taken ill; the symptoms in every respect as 
serious as those of M. d’Aubray and his sons, but only more rapid, termi¬ 
nating fatally in twenty-four hours. Upon the day of Hs death an officer 
of the supreme court arrived, and, on the recital of his friend's illness, said 
to the notary, Sainfray, in the presence of the servants, that it would be 
requisite to open the body. One hour after, C^orge disappeared, with¬ 
out a word to any one, and without requiring his wages. Suspidions 
increased; hut, as before, the examination of the bod^ was productive of no 
definite result; the general appearance was the same as in the cases of 
the Messrs. d’Aubray, only tliat the intestines were marked with numeroui 
red spots. 

In June, 1669, Penautier succeeded Saint-Laurent. His widow’s suspi¬ 
cions amounted almost to certainty upon the flight of his servant, which 
the following circumstance still more confirmed. 'An abb6, a parti¬ 
cular friend of the deceased, aware of the sudden disappearance of George^ 
met him sbme days after in the street des Masons, near the Sorbotine., 
They were both on the same side, and a hay cart which was passing 
at the time stopped up the way. George raised h» head, immediately 
recognised the abbe, crouched bemath the waggon, and, at the risk of 
being crushed as it proceeded, passed beneath it, and thus escaped from 

8 
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tJie mere sight of a man whose presence recalled at once his crime, and 
made Inm tremble for its retribution. 

At the instance of Madame do Saint-Laurent, an active inquiry was com¬ 
menced, but in vain; notwithstanding every exertion he escaped. In the 
mean time, rumours of those strange, sudden, and unexplained deaths, were 
widUy circulated in Paris ; in the gay saloons of which, their frequent dis¬ 
cussion became a source of inquietude to Sainte-Croix. No suspicion at 
present rested upon him, but precaution was requisite; bo thought, there¬ 
fore, to obtain a situation which sliould place him beyond its reach. A 
vacancy was about to occur in the king’s household, of which the purehase- 
* money was one hundred thousand crowns; and although without any ap¬ 
parent resources, it was neveiiheless stated he was about to give tliis sum. 
He addressed himself to llelleguise to arrange this with Panautier, who was 
unwilling to enter into terms; he had no further occasion for the services of 
Sainte-Croix, he had inherited all he cotdd expect, and endeavoured therefore 
to induce him to renounce his project. Sainte-Croix, upon this, wrote to Belle- 
guise, urging his re-consideration, dwelling upon the advantages that 
would accrue to aU, and appointing an interview at the same time, with a 
promise of further explanations. He then lived in the street des Bcr- 
nardins, but the place of meeting ho named was the room ho had hired 
of the Widow Brunet, in the by-street of the “ place Maubert.” It was 
here and at the house of the apothecary Glazor, that his experiments were 
conducted; but by a just retribution these manipulations were fatal to 
those who prepared riiem. The apothecary died ; Martin, after en- 
dturing violent pain, was at his last gasp; Sainte-Croix himself was so ill, 
although ignorant of the cause, that, tinahle to quit his house, he hod the 
&mace of Glazer brought to him, that he might continue his experiments. 
He was then, in fact, engaged in reseamhes into the nature of a poison so 
subtle, that its mere emanation was fatal. He had heard of the poisoned 
napkin the dauphin, eldost brother of Charles VII., had used, whilst play¬ 
ing at tennis, and traditions, .almost recent, had related to him the history of 
the gloves of Jeanne d’Albret; these were secrets, which, though now lost, 
Sainte-Croix hoped to recover. It was amid these occupations, that one of 
those accidents occurred, which seem to be less the result of chance than the 
wiU of Heaven. At the moment when bending over his furnace, he watched 
the deadly preparation approach its greatest intensity; tlie glass mask he 
wore as a protection against its fumes, detached itself, and Sainte-Croix fell 
as if struck down by a thunderbolt.* His wife, surprised that he did not quit 
his laboratory at the usual hour, knocked at the door; and receiving no an¬ 
swer, aware also of hi5 secret and dangerous pursuits, alarmed her domestics, 
who broke open the door, and found Sainto-Croix extended near his furnace, 
and around him the fragments of the glass mask. It was impossible to conceal 
the circumstwee of his death; the servants had seen the body, and could 
reveal the facts. The commissioner Ricard was therefore required to put 
fivetj Ihing under seal, and Sainte^Croix’s widow contented herself with 
clearing away the furnace, and the remains of the mask. 


* Tliere are two accounts of his death. MM. Yauthicr and Geronger, authors 
of the factruu against Penauticr, state he died after an illness of five months, retaining 
his senses, and receiving the (consolations a(|^reUgi<m. Tlie author of the Memoir of 
the Marchioness de Brinvilliera relates it on the contrary as stated above ; and we 
adopt it as Ihe most probaUs^ the most genmlly received, and the most popular. 
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The news spread rapidly about. Sainte>Croix had been a public cha> 
racter; and the rumour he was about to purchase a place at court, had 
tended still more to make him known. Lachauss£o was among the first 
who heard of his death. Knowing that his rooms were in possession of the 
authorities, he endeavoured to obtain possession of some money and pa^rs, 
which he declared to be his property, and reclaimed therefore by a reqmsi- 
tion to that effect. He received for answer, that he must await the removal 
of Uic seals; and if facts justified his statements, whatever belonged to him 
should be given up. Nor was Lachauss^c the only one who was seriously 
alarmed by the death of Saintc-Croix. The marchioness, to whom all the 
secrets of the fatal cabinet were familiar, had no sooner heard of the event,' 
than she proceeded to the commissioner; and although it was late at night, 
she requested an immediate interview. But his head clerk assuring her it 
was impossible, as his master httd retired to rest, the marchioness persisted, 
requesting that he might be awakened, and that he would give up to her 
a casket, which she wished to receive unopened. But finding her entreaties 
were useless, she retu’cd, saying, she would send intlie morning to receive 
it. Early, therefore, the next day, a man visited the commissioner, offering 
Irom her the sum of fifty louis, if he would deliver tip the casket; but he 
replied, it was impossible until the usual formalities had taken place, and 
that then, whatever was really her property, should at once be faithfully 
restored. This answer decided her course; no time was to be lost; she 
set out immediately from her house in the street Neuve Saint-Paul, to her 
country house at Piepus; and thence to Li^ge, where she took reftige in a 
convent. 

Sainte*Croix’s rooms had been sequestered on July 31, 1672, and upon 
the 8th August they commenced their examination. Upon this Alexandre 
Dclamarre, an attorney, on behalf of the marchioness, put in a paper, de¬ 
claring that if in the casket her signature was found affixed to a promissory 
note of thirty thousand livres, it was her intention to dedare it void, as <ro- 
tained in an illegal manner. After this forraalit;;^ the door was opened in 
the presence of the Commissioner Picard, the officer appointed, and the 
widow of Sainte-Crpix. They began by first arranging the loose papers, 
and whilst so occupied, a small roll fell from amid them, on which was 
written, “ My Confession ; ” hut as all those present had no reason to be¬ 
lieve Sainte-Croix to have been a dishonest man, they decided it should be 
destroyed unread. This done, they proceeded to draw up an inventory of 
the property. One of the first objects which arrested their attention was 
the casket claimed by the marchioness. Her eagymesa to obtain it had 
excited curiosity; they resolved to commence with its examination, and 
every one pressed around to know what it contained. This, however, it is 
best to relate by the mere reproduction of the Procfes-Verbal; no lan¬ 
guage, in such a case, is so powerfully descriptive as the ’ dfiMal 
document. 

“ In the cabinet of Sainte-Croix we found a small casket, about ft fi}ot 
square, upon opening which there was a half sheet of paper, ^dorsed, 
* My Will;' written on one side as follows t * I earnestly solicit those into 
whose hands this casket may fall, to deliver it themselves into the hands pf 
the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, dwelling rue Neuve Saint-Paul; inas¬ 
much as whatever it contains belongs to her alone, and that there is 
nothing within it of anty utility to another; andl in case her death should 
have preceded mine, that it may be ^en burnt, with its contents 
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untouched. And to the end that no plea of i^orance may be advanced, I 
Bwear by the God whom I adore, and by all that is sacred, tliat nothing 
but the truth is here averred. If peradventure these my intentions, in 
every respect so just and reasonable, are opposed, I charge their con¬ 
sciences both in this and the world to come, with the acquittal of any 
Tesponsibility dependent upon mine, declaring this to be my last will. Done 
at Paris, this 26th Maj’, 1672.” Signed “ Sainte-Croix ; ” arid underneath 
these words—“ There is a packet, directed to M. Penautier, which should 
be delivered up.” Such an opening increased the interest of the scene ; 
there was a general murmur of curiosity ; but on silence being restored, 
they continued the inventory. 

“ A packet was foimd enclosed of eight seals of different arms, en¬ 
dorsed, ‘ To be destroyed in case of my death, being of no use to any 
one, I humbly supplicate those into whose hands these may fall, to bum 
them, and all unopened. I lay it as a duty on their consciences.’ In 
this packet were found two more, containing sublimate of mercury. Item; 
a packet with six seals, and a similar inscription, in which was anotlior 
sublimate, weighing about half a pound. Item; another with tlii'ee 
packets, one containing half an ounce of sublimate; the other, two ounces, 
and a quarter of a pound of Roman vitriol; and the third, vitriol, calcined 
and prepared. In the casket there was also a square phial, containing 
about half a pint of clear water, the nature of wliich M. Moreou, the phy¬ 
sician, declared he could not describe, until it had been subjected to che¬ 
mical analysis. Item ; another phial, at the bottom of which there was a 
white sechment. A delph ])ot, in which there were three drachms of pre¬ 
pared opium. Item; a folded paper, in which there were two or three 
drachms of corrosive,sublimate in powder. Then a small box, in which 
was a kind of stone called the ‘ infernal stone; ’ a paper, containing an 
ounce of opium ; then three ounces of regulus of antimony, some flower of 
quince, and a^ dried preparation of the same. Item; a packet, endorsed, 

* to be burnt in case of my death,’ containing* thirty-four letters, said to 
he in the handwriting of the Marchioness de BrinviUiers. Item; a packet 
sealed with six seals, with the same inscription as above, in which were 
found twenty-seven pieces of paper, each endorsed, * Many ciuious secrets.’ 
Lastly, a packet containing seventy-five livres, variously addressed.” Besides 
iriuch they found in the casket two bonds, one from the Marchioness de 
BrinviUiers, the other from Penautier; the first for thirty thousand francs, 
the second for ten thousand francs ; the one corresponding with the death 
of d’Aubray the father^ the other with that of Saint-Laurent. This dif¬ 
ference showed that, according to the tariff of Sainte-Croix, parricide was 
dearer than a common assassination. Thus, at the moment of his death 
also, had b^ueathed his poisons to his mistress and his friend. He had 
not npilAed su£b dently in crimes, but desired to be an accomplice in murder, 
ev^' death. The first care of the officers was to analyse the contents 
of the padeets, and to test them upon different animals, and the following 
»the report of Guy Simon; 

¥ After describing its careful preparation, subtle qualities, and fatal 
properties, he adds, “ in water the weight of the poison commonly throws 

♦ it do^, or the former rises and the poison is precipitated. Fire consumes 
and dissipates what there is of harmless and pure, and leaves only an acrid, 
pnngent matter, which rerists its influence. The effect that the poison 

• prowxces on animals is still more sensible, its malignity is uniform where- 
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soever it spreads, vitiating all it touches, and consuming the intestines by 
a violent and strange inflammation. But in animals its appearance is so 
carefully concealed that it, cannot be detected; every part is apparently 
endowed with life ; whilst death circulates in the veins, and leaves no 
trace behind of its existence. Every kind of test has been applied ; the 
first by pouring some drops of the liquid found in one of the phials, in oil 
of tartar aud sea water.; and nothing was precipitated attlie bottom of the 
vessels into which it was poured. The second, by pouring the same liquid 
into a sanded vessel, and no matter dry or acrid to the tongue, scarry 
any fixed salt was found ; the third was upon a Turkey hen, a pigeon, 
dog, and other animals, and upon dissection a small quantity of coagulated 
blood upon the ventricle of the heart was all tlmt could be traced of its 
action. Two other experiments made upon a cat and a pigeon by a white 
j)Owder, gave similar results ; tdeath was in both cases gradual, but left 
scarcely any trace of its cause.” 

These results, whilst proving the extent of Sainte-Croix’s chemical know¬ 
ledge, excited tlie suspicion he had not gratuitously employed his art; the 
late deaths so sudden aud unexpected, occurred to the minds of all; the 
bonds of the marchioness and Penautier seemed the covenants of blood ; 
and as one was absent, and the other too rich and powerfiil to be arrested 
without proof, the opposition raised by Lachauss6e was remembered. He 
had stated in the document he put in upon affixing the seals to the effects of 
the deceased, that fin- seven years he had been in his service, including 
thus the period of his attendance upon the brothers d’Aubray. The bag 
containing the thousand pistoles, and three bonds of one hundred livres, 
had been found in the spot he had named, it w'as thereby evident he was 
■well acquainted with the cabinet; were this so, he knew tlien the existence 
of the casket; if he knew of that, he could not be innocent. The widow 
therefore of the eldest son of M. dHAubray prefen-ed an accusation against 
him, upon which he was arrested, and poison found upon him. The cause 
was brought before the Chilitelet; Lacliaussf'e firmly denied the charge ; 
and the judges, not thinldng there was yet a sufficiency of proof, con¬ 
demned him to undergo the “ question preparatoire* and by virtue of 
an aj)pcal of Madame Mangot de Villarceaux, a decree was pronounced, 
dated 4th March, 1673, which declared Jean Amelin, called Lachaussi^e, 
attainted and convicted of having poisoned the late president and the coun¬ 
sellor of the Civil Court, to be condemned to be broken alive, and to expire 
upon the wheel, but previously to be subjected to,the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, to obtain a full revelation of his accomplices. By the same 
decree, the Marchioness de Brinvilliers was condemned, by default, to have 
her head cut off. 

Lachauss^e underwent the torture of the “ boots,” which consisted in 
placing each limb of the condemned between two wooden boards, and tiien 
compressing these together by a ling of iron, after which wedges wisre 

■ ■ . . . . I I ■■ ..I 11 yn ^ > 

• Tliere ■^'cre two kinds of torture; the “ question preparatoire,” and the ** ques¬ 
tion prealahlc.” The preparatory question, or examination hy torture, ■was employed 
when tlie judges, not heing convinced, desired to obtain direct proof fix>m the avowals 
of the culprit, prior to passing judgment. The question “ pr^afable,” on the coatrary, 
was applied after jud^ent had^n given, wifli a view to discover his accomplices. . 
In the former case, a lu'isoner, in the hope of saving his life, would frequently endure 
the most firigbtful tortures ; but in tlxe ktter, knowinj; be wascondeinncd, he rardy 
added these to a death already sufficiently terrible. 
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driven down the centre of the wooden frames: the ordinary tortwro was 
fouT) the extraordinary, eight wedges. At the third wedge, Lachauss^e 
declared he was ready to confess; the torture was thereupon remitted. 
He was then placed upon a mattress, and being unable to speak, he re¬ 
quested half-an-hour to rcicover his strength. The following is an extract 
Aom the Proem's Verbal: 

“ Upon his recovery, Lachaussee admitted his guilt,—^that Sainte-Croix 
had told him, that the marchioness had given to him the poison with which 
to kill her brothers; that he had poisoned them in water and broths; had 
mixed a reddish water in the wine of the eldest son of D’Aubray, and clear 
water in the pigeon-pie at ViUequoy; tliat for this Sainte-Croix had pro¬ 
mised him a hundred pistoles, and to retain him always in his service; that 
lie gave him an account of the effect of these poisons, and had received them 
very frequently from liim. Sainte-Crois moreover told him, that the 
marchioness was not informed of his other poisonings, but he thought she was 
aware of them, because she frequently spoke to him upon the matter; that 
she wished to induce him to abscond, offered money for that purpose, and 
had required of him the casket, with whatever it contained; and, finally, 
had Sainte-Croix been able to have introduced any one into tlie service of 
the widow of the president of the civil court, he would also have poisoned 
her,—also, that Sainte-Croix liad designs upon her sister-in-law.” 

Tliis confession, removing all further doubt, occasioned a decree, 
dated 24th of March, 1673, by virtue of ‘which, Bellcguise, Martin, 
Poitevin, Olivier Veron, and the wife of a man named Ciu6sdon, were cited 
to appear before the court; as well, also, as the arrest of Lapierre, and a 
pubpocna to be served against Ponauticr. 

In consequence on the 21st, 22nd, and 24th, Penautier, Martin, and 
Belleguiee, were examined. On the 26th, the first was released, Belle- 
guise was remanded, and the an’est of Martin ordered. On the 24th of 
March, Lachaiiss^c was broken upon the wheel. Exili, the piindpal of all 
this evil, disappeared like Mephistophilcs aftdr the destruction of Faust, 
and no one heoi'd more of him. At the end of the year, Martin was 
released, owing to deficiency of proof. 


CHAPTER II. 

Dubino these proceedings, the marchioness had remained at Liege, and 
although retired into a convent, had by no means renounced certain earthly 
indulgences; she was reconciled to the death of Sainte-Croix,though she had 
loved him so much as to threaten suicide on his accomt; and had more- 

J ver appointed as his snccessor a person named Theria, of whom, beyond 
is name, no information can be obtained. But as every successive witness 
liad more or less implicated her, it was resolved to pursue her into the re- 
. treat where she believed she wa^ in safety. But this was a commission of 
great difficulty, and requiring much discretion. Desgrais, one of the most 
ac^re officers of the mar6ehauss6e, offered to undertake it. He was a hand- 
. some youth of about thirty-six or thirty-eight years of age, whose appear- 
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ance in no degree betrayed the officer of police; assuming all characters 
with equal ease, associating with every grade of society, under his disguise, 
from the lowest beggar to the greatest lord. His offer was accepted- He 
departed, therefore, for Li6ge, escorted by a body of archers, and furnished 
with a letter from the king, addrejssed to the municipal Council of 
Sixty, by which Louis XIV. reclaimed the marcliioness. The council, 
upon the perusal of this, ordered her to be delivered up to Desgrais, This 
was much, but not sufficient for his purpose; he dared not arrest the 
marchioness in the convent for two reasons—firstly, because, if made aware of 
hb intentions, she might conceal herself in some of tliose cloistered re- 
ti-cats, known only to her superiors; and secondly, because an event of 
tins kind in so religious a city as Liege would be considered a profanation, 
and lead to some popular excitement, by the aid of which she might be 
able to escape. ^ 

He now considered what dispense he should assume, and thinking that 
of an abbe -the least liltely to awaken suspicion, he presented himself 
at the convent gates as a compatriot returning from Rome, who was 
unwilling to pass tlirough Liege, without paying his respects to a lady so 
eminent by her beauty and her misfortunes, as the marchioness. Desgrais 
had all the manners of the scion of a noble house; and, flatteiting as a 
coiwticr, venturous as a soldier, charming alike by his vivacity and his 
self-confidcucp, his first visit soon obtained him the pronuseu. pleasure 
of auotlicr. This was not long delayed; he returned early.the next 
day, (such attention could not but be pleasing to the marcluoness,)andwas 
more cordially received than before. Intellectual, and accustomed to good 
society, of which lately she had been do])rived; she found m Desgrais 
tlio refined manners of her Parisian circles. Unfortunately, the 
charming abbe was obligcid to leave Lii'ge within a few days : be was con¬ 
sequently more urgent for another interview, and this was arranged for the 
next day, with all the usual forms of a rendezvous. He was punctual, and 
had been imjjatiently expected, but by a conjunction of cii'cumstances, whidh 
•Desgi’ais had doubtless pre-arrangem, their agreeable confei*ence was con¬ 
tinually interrupted, and tliis precisely at tlie moment, when witnesses were 
most inconvenient; he complained of tlib as a danger that might com¬ 
promise them both, and he besought tho marchioness to grant him a 
meeting beyond tlie city, in a spot where they should be neither recognised, 
nor followed. His request was denied only so long as it was sufficient to fm- 
hance tho value of the favour, and was finally accorded "for -the some 
evening ; tho marchioness met Desgrais at the appointed place, iffien on 
taking her by the hand, he made a signal,—archei-s advanced, the 
lover removed his mask, and the inamorata was a prisoner. Desg^is upon 
this returned immediately to the convent, produced his order from the 
Council of Sixty, by which he obtained access to her room, and beneath 
her bed he foiuid a casket, which he immediately sealed up and brought 
away. Tho marchioness upon seeing this casket in his bands, at tost 
appeared completely overcome, but recovering herself she claimed from 
him a paper it contained, entitled her confession; Desgrais refused it, and 
as he turned to give orders to set forward on the journey to Paris, she 
tried to choke herself by swallowing a pin, but this being obs^ed was 
prevented by Claude Holla, one of the archers. They halted in the (evening 
for supper, at which another archer, named B^bior, attended, and carefolly 
removed the knives, forks, and every thing with which self-destruction could 
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be attempted; whereupon, the marchioness hit a piece from the glass out 
of which she was drinking, hut tliis she was prevented from swallowing ; 
she then said, that if Barbier would save her, she would amply reward him, 
and proposed for that purpose, the assassination of Desgrais ; hut this he 
declined, adding for any other purpose he was at her disposal; thereupon 
she asked for pen and paper and wrote the following letter: 

“ My dear Theria,—1 am in the custody of Desgrais, who is forcibly con¬ 
veying me from Li^go to Paris. Come and release me.” 

Barbier took the letter and promised to deliver it as addressed, but in¬ 
stead of this, placed it in the hands of Desgrais. On the morrow she sent 
another, acquainting him, that as the escort consisted only of eight persons, 
four or five detennined men might readily defeat them, and that sho 
reckoned upon his making the attempt. At last, anxious from not receiving 
any answer, nor observing any indication of an endeavour to fulfil her re¬ 
quests, she despatched a third ; in this, she besought him if he were not 
able to attack the escort and free her, at least to slay two of the four 
horses which belonged to it, and to profit by the confusion this w'ould cause, 
to gain possession of the casket, and destroy it, as without this she was 
inevitably lost. Although Theria had never received these letters, he 
nevertheless proceeded to Maestrlcht, through which the prisoner was to 
pass, and attempted to bribe the archers, olFcring no less than ten thousand 
livres, but they refused it. At Rocroy, the escort was met by M. lo 
Conseiller Palluau, whom the parliament had empowered to meet the 
prisoner on her ivay, and to submit her to aii unexpected examination, so 
that being thus taken by surprise, she should not have time for preparation. 
Desgrais first made him acquainted with every previous fact, and then 
placed in his hands the casket, which had been a point of such extreme so- 
Heitude to her; M. de Palluau opened it, and found, amongst others, a paper 
entitled, “ My Confession.”* 

This confession w^as a strange proof of the necessity wliich constrains 


* I liave maile every possible research to obtain thisdcK!ument,tlie object of general 
cbnversation at the period it refers to; but it was never prihted, either in the 
Cfazette de France, the Journal du Palais, Vlaidoyer de Nioefle, or in tlie various pleas 
which were drawn uj) for, or against the marchioness, I laive availed myself of "the 
assistance of my friends Taulin I’aris, PUIou, and Richard, who have been unable to 
obtain any information uxton the subject, and also of the aid of tlic eminent hihlio- 
philist, M. Charles Nodier, and of Mons. do Montraergut'-, hut their researches have 
been liitherto fruitless. It is now hopeless to tliink of its discovery, and I must con¬ 
tent myself with quoting the opinion of Madame de Sovign^, in her 2C9th and 27()th 
letters. “ Madame de BrinVilliers acquaints ns in her confession, tliat her career of 
vicaous indulgence began at seven years of age ; that she had since continued this 
course, and had poisnued her father, brothers, and one of her children, and taken poisou 
lierself to test an antidote. Medea never equalled this. She acknowledged it to be 
her handwiiting, hut said that it was written during an attack of fever, and was a 
fVonzied, incoherent production, not worth ijcnisal. There is now no other topic, of 
conversation, but the acts and deeds of BrinvilUers. As she has written in her con¬ 
fession, that she has killed her fkther, it was doubtless done from the fear of forgetting 
to Mcusc herself of the act; her alarm Iqst these sins may escape her recollection 
is jf>.cellent.” 

^usioo, who published at Amsterdam in 1792 a new edition of the Causes Cdebrea 
de Gayot de Pitaml, and who might have consulted the parliamentary papers then 
extant, adds: 

Madame do Sevigne doc,<i nc* mention that the marchioness had made an attempt 
to poison her sister, a fhet whichswas recorded in her confession,'* 
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the guilty to confide their crimes either to the heart of man or the mercy 
of God. Sainte-Croix had, as has been stated, dra'w’n up a confession 
which was burned ; and the Marchioness now commits a similar impru¬ 
dence. This was comprised in seven articles, and commenced thus—“ I 
confess myself to God, and to you, my Father”—being a complete narra¬ 
tion of all her crimes. In the first article she confessed to have been an 
incendiary ; in the second, to have commenced her unchaste life at seven 

f rears of age; in the third, to have poisoned her fatlicr; in the fourth, 
ler brothers; in the fifth, an attempt to poison her sister; and, in the two 
last, was a recital of strange and unlieard of debaucheries. There was 
in this woman a union of Locusta and Messalina. Antiquity could offer 
nothing more flagitious. Strengthened by a perfect acquaintance with 
this important document, M. de Palluau commenced his examination. 
The inquiries w^ere of necessity very numerous, and were severally as to 
the cause of her flight to Li^ge, whether she knew of the papers found in 
the ca'sket, as to the first article of her confession, and the others gene¬ 
rally, the cause of the death of her father and her brothers, and if the 
latter were not through the instrumentality of Lachaussce, to all of which 
she pleaded a complete ignorance of the facts charged. She admitted to' 
have quitted France at the recommendation of her relations upon the 
death of her brothers, and to have met Sainte-Croix after his liberation 
from the bastile, but denied all recollection of his inducing her to attempt 
her father’s life, or of his having given her dru;^ for that puipose, or having 
said, “ he knew the means to make her rich;” and being questioned as to 
the reason Avhy she had given a bond of thirty thdlisaud livres to Sainte- 
C’roix, slic replied, it was a sum deposited with him on account of her 
creditors, for which she held his receipt, though during her journey it was 
lost, and that her husband w'as ignorant of this act,—moreover she could 
not recollect whether this was given befoi-e or after the death of her 
brothers. InteiTogated as to her acquaintance with an apothecary named 
(jilazer, she replied she had consulted him three times. She pretended 
ignorance to the last of her letters to Theria and the danger to her by 
Desgrais’s retention of the casket; she denied, moreover, having perceived 
any symptoms of her father’s illness, either on his visit or return from 
Offemont m 1666; and explained her transactions with Penautier to have 
been mere matters df money lent and borrowed. Thus confining herself 
to a complete system of forgetfulness or denegation of the facts alleged, 
she arrived at Paris, and was committed to the Conciergerie, where soon 
other charges were added to the terrible indictment now preparing against 
her. These were contained cliiefly in the depositibus of Serieant ClUet, 
which proved the anxiety of the marchioness to send Lacnauss6e into 
Picardy, and to obtain possession of the casket opened by Picard; and 
to have boasted of her power to remove people who incurred her dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Edme Iluet deposed to the intimacy between Sainte-Croix and the 
marchioness ; to have seen .some poison at the house of the latter, and 
recognised it as such, her father being an apothecary ; that the 
marchioness, rather animated after a party, had one day said to her, 
showing her a little box, “ See ! this is the way to avenge yourself of, 
your enemies, and, small as this box is, it is friU of inheritances;” and that 
then, startled by her speech, had enjoined }\er silence upon it; that 
I.achau8s^e owing her money, she had threatened Sainte-Croix to reveal. 
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what she knew, wherenpon he paid her demand; and that both he and the 
marchioness had always poison about them in case of arrest. 

There were other depositions from Laurent Perrette, a servant of the apo¬ 
thecary Glazer, and from Marie de Villeray, in the service of the marchioness; 
their evidence was chiefly hearsay or suspective, but tended towards the 
crimination of the marchioness ; and, finally, Desgrais and the attendants 
deposed to tlie facts already related upon her journey from Liege; to 
which was added the statement of Fran 9 oiso Roussel, who related the 
illness she had endured consequent upon the poison given to her by her 
mistress, when testing its strength before she administered it to her 
father. 

It was difficult against so much corroborative evidence to continue her 
system of absolute denial; but, nevertheless, the marchioness persisted in 
asserting her innocence, and committed her defence to M. Nivelle, one of 
the most celebrated advocates of the day. He combated each successive 
count of the indictment with wonderful ability, admitted the adulterous 
intercourse of liis client with Sainte-Croix, but denied her poiticipation in 
the death of her relations, which he imputed entirely to the revenge of 
Sainte-Croix, owing to their opposition to his acquaintance with the 
marchioness. As to her confession, ho attacked its validity by citations 
of similar cases, where the evidence of an individual against himself had 
been invariably disallowed upon the axiom of “ Non auditur perire 
volens ”—of which he quoted three instances. A Spaniard, born at Bai’- 
celona, being condemned to die for an act of homicide, refused to coidcss 
himself at the place of execution, and this, notwithstanding every en¬ 
treaty. St. Thomas de Villcneuve, archbishop of Valencia, hearing this, 
and wislxing to save the soul of the culprit, endeavoured to induce a bettor 
frame of mind; but his surprise was great when the criminal informed him, 
ho had every reason to curse the confessors, inasmuch as ho was con¬ 
demned to death owing to the revelation of his crime to a jiricst, who, 
being the brother of his victim, had betrayed him, fi*om a desire of 
revenge, into the hands of justice. The archbishop, considering the life 
of the mail to be of less consequence than the honour of reh^on, maxle 
inquiry as to the truth of the statement, and, upon its confirmation by the 
priest, subjected him immediately to a severe punishment, and obtained 
the pardon of the criminal; thus securing the inviolability and sacredness 
of confession. As a second example, he cited the case of an innkeeper, 
who miufiered a guest and concealed his body in Ins cellar. Overcome by 
remorse, he avowed his crime to his confessor, and showed even the place 
where he had interred his victim. The relations of the deceased, after 
every possible inquiry, offered a large reward for information as to his fate. 
Whereupon the confessor, tempted by the promised sum, secretly revealed 
tiio fects the innkeeper had confided to him. lie was consequently arrested 
and tortured—-avowed his crime—^but charged tlie confessor with its be¬ 
trayal ; upon this the court, indignant at the means made use of to obtain 
Ijossession of tlie facts, declared him innocent, and remitted his punish¬ 
ment,—but condemned the confessor to be hung, and Ins body to be thrown 
mto the fire, so sacred to them was the rite of confession. The tliird instance 
, was that of an Armenian and his wife, against the latter of whom a wealthy 
Turic had conceived desi^ps prejudicial to her honour, threatening to slay 
her husband and herself sf ^he refused consent to his wishes. She feigned 
. eompliaace. Whereupon her husband, being aware of the fact, confrivod 
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to slay and bury him with her assistance. But shortly after confessing 
their crime to a priest of their nation, he, taking advantage of the circum¬ 
stance, forced from them various sums of money under threats of its reve¬ 
lation, until they were ruined by his exactions. Unable to comply any 
more with his extortions, he denounced them to the father of their victim, 
but which was not attended with the results expected; for the Vizier felt as 
much pity for the poor Armenians as indignation against the priest who 
had robbed and betrayed them. He sent, therefore, for the bishop of the 
Armenian church, and demanded from him the punishment due to a priest 
who revealed the secrets of the confessional; to wliich the bishop repBed, 
that the judgment in such case was death by fire, as to confess was a duty 
enjoined upon the guilty by the Christian reli^on, under pain of eternal 
])unishmcnt. The Vizier, satisfied with this, sent for the accused and bade 
tlicm relate the facts, wMch the wife did, urging the necessity of the case 
ill her respect, and detailing the insatiable avarice of the priest. After 
this, the priest w^as confronted with them, and, upon the sentence of the 
hisliop, the Vizier ordered him to be burned alive, which was carried into 
immediate execution. 

Notwithstanding the effect produced by these citations, whether the 
judges did not allow them to be valid, or held the other evidence sufficient, 
it was apparent to all, from the turn the trial took, that the marchioness 
was condemned. In fact, before even the judgment was pronounced, on 
the 16th July, 1676, she saw M. J*irot, doctor of the Sorbonne, enter her 
pnson, at the request of the first president of the court. This worthy ma¬ 
gistrate foreseeing the result of the trial, and thinking that spiritual assist¬ 
ance should not be withhold until the last hour, had obtained an interview 
with this excellent priest, who, although ho observed to him there were 
already tw'o members attached to tho Conciergerie, and that he w’as hardly 
iitlequate to the task, unable ns he was to endure the sight of blood ; yet as 
tl )0 ]u-esident renewed liis entreaties, stating he was most anxious to obtain 
the assistance of one in whom he could place the fullest reliance, he con¬ 
sented to undertake the painful task; * for the president assured him that, 
accustomed as he jvas to tho recklessness of crime, Madame de Brinvillicrs 
w'as endowed with a self-possession which had something fearful in its cha¬ 
racter. On the morning of his interview with M. Pirot, he had conducted 
the examination of the prisoner for thirteen hours, during which the ac¬ 
cused had been confronted with Briancourt, one of the witnesses Ity whose 
evidence she was chiefly implicated. On the following day another exa¬ 
mination of five hoiirs had taken place, both of which she had maintained 
with the utmost respect towards fhe judges, and the proudest contempt to¬ 
wards the witness ; reproaching him os a miserable drunken valet, who, having 
been discharged for misconduct, was willing to hear false witness against her.f 


* Tho following narrative of the last hours of the Marchioness do Biinvilliers is 
drawn up from a MS. left by M. l^rot, and wliich is mentioned by Gayot de 
Pitaval, Causes CiMres, tome l,pnge 309, Amsterdam, 1764, but which has hitherto 
remained unpublished. It was in the hands of Mons. Dumas by his learned 
friend Paulin Paris. 

f Tho first President had no hope consequently of being enabled to influence her^ 
mind but througli the medium of religion ; for it was not snflicient to decapitate her’ 
in the Place do la GriWe ; her poisons must iierish with her, or society worn obtain 
no ^vantage from her death. 
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Pirot was introduced also by a letter from her sister, belonging to the con¬ 
vent of St. James, exhorting the marchioness in the most affectionate terms 
to place in him the fullest confidence, and to consider him not only as a 
spiritual 'guide but as a sincere friend. She had just returned from the 
court when M. Pirot entered, where she had for three hours persisted in 
her course of denial, although the president, in reminding her of the awful 
situation in which she stood, appearing for the lost time before men, so 
soon to be ushered into the presence of her God, had done this in a manner 
80 affecting, tliat the oldest judges, and those most accustomed to such 
scenes, had shed tears. As soon, therefore, as the marchioness perceived 
him, not doubting but that he came as the messenger of death, she advanced 
towards him, saying, 

You come then, sir, to announce-” 

But upon this she was inteiTupted by Father Chavigiiy, who accompanied 
M. Pirot. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ let us first commence by prayer.” 

They knelt together, Madame de Brinvilliers requesting the attendants 
to add for her sake a prayer to the Virgin: then at the conclusion of 
their supplications, she recommenced. 

“ Assuredly sir,” said she, “ you come at the request of the President to 
console me, and it is with you that I must pass the little which remains to 
me of life.” 

** Madam,” replied the doctor, “ I come to administer to you all the 
spiritual consolation in my power. I can only w-ish it w'erc not upon an 
occasion of this kind.” 

“ Sir,” the marchioness replied, “ we must resign ourselves to our mis¬ 
fortunes then taming towards Father C^havigny, “ Father,” she conti¬ 
nued, “ I am obliged to you for this introduction of M. Pirot, and for your 
promised visits to this place. Pray to God, I beseech you, for me. For 
the future I shall only address myself to youy friend, as T must confer 
with him on matters wiiich admit no other hearer. Farewell, and may God 
reward you for the kindness you would so willingly have exercised 
towards me.” 

Upon this Chavigny departed, leaving the marchioness with M. Pirot 
and the prison attendants. This was in a large room in the tower of 
Montgommery. At its extremity there was a bed for the woman in at¬ 
tendance, and another for the guard. It was the same in which the poet 
Th6ophile had been confined, and near the door some of his verses 
were tlien seen written by his owm hand. The guard perceiving 
the cause of the doctor’s visit, immediately withdrew towards the lower 
part of the room. Believing then her sentence had been already pro¬ 
nounced. the marcJiioncss commenced the conversation with reference to 
it, but M. Pirot acquainted her that at present this was not the case; 
adding, he did not know precisely when it would be, nor what might he 
the result. 

“ I have no anxiety about the future,” she replied; “ if my sentence be 
yet pronounced it will be so to-morrow.,, 'i* expect it to be death ; and 
the only hope I indulge is that of delay between judgment and its cxe- 
.Ctttion; for were I led forth to die to-day, I shoidd have but little time to 
prepare, and I feel, sir, how much need I have of more. Yes,” continued 
shOf after a pause, “ the mors 1 reflect the more 1 am convinced, a day is far 
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too short a respite to enable me to appear before the tribunal of my Maker, 
to abide his judgment, having suffered that of man.” 

Upon this the doctor assured her, that should even sentence of death be 
pronounced that day, it would not be executed uhtil the morrowt “ Yet,” 
added he, though death be yet uncertain, I liighly approve of your reso¬ 
lution to prepare for it as though pronounced.” 

Thus the conversation was for some time continued, the marchioness in¬ 
timating her intention to confess the events of her past life, but desirous 
first to ascertain the opinion of M. Pirot as to her innocence or guilt, and 
what course he would now recommend her to adopt. To which he replied, 
he was well aware of the fearful crimes with which she was charged, and 
that it was impossible to hope for pardon from God unless she revealed, 
not only the nature of the poison, but its antidote, and the names of her 
accomplices ; it was due to rncioty this reparation should be made, for 
without this, as tlie system might be continued, she would be accouuteble 
for the crimes thus ctunmitted after her death ; and to crime in death, added 
he, tlicre is no remission of punishment; to obtain this our crimes must 
perish first. To these opinions the marchioness acceded, but anxiously 
asked wliether there were not sins of so deep a dye, so fearful in number, 
that the church dared not remit them; and if the justice of heaven could enu- 
mcrati', was it possible for its mercy to forgive them. Pirot upon this re- 
]ilied, wliilst his heart recoiled from her with fear ; that he supposed this 
question w'as put in merely a general point of view, and without particular 
refcj-eiiee to the state of her conscience ; but assured her there were no 
sins to which uierey could not be extended; that tliis was an article of 
faith, and that she could nut be a true Catholic if she doubted its truth ; 
adding, that despair and impenitence alone were irremissihle sins. The 
marchioness prayed earnestly for grace to receive this truth, professing her 
sincere belief^ but adding, slie was fearful the Almighty would withhold 
pardon from one so uiiw'orthy and undeserving of the blessings she had 
enjoyed. The doctor reassured her, and it was wdiilst thus conversing, 
that he formed the following estimation of her character ; 

She w'as a woman naturally brave, and endowed originally with a meek 
and virtuous imagination, yet seemingly indifferent to the impressions it 
received ; her mind was active aiid acute; her ideas clear and decisive, and 
expressed with precision and brevity ; ready witli expedients in cases of 
difficulty, and at once resolving upon the course to be pursued; yet withal, 
trifling and inconstant, impatient of repetition, which induced M. Pirot not 
unfrequently to cliange tlie subject of discourse or reintroduce it in a more 
varied form. She spoke seldom, yet well; witlioutf study and without af¬ 
fectation ; always self-possessed, and never misled into inconsiderate ex¬ 
pressions. It would have been impossible, either by her conversation or 
appearance, to have imagined one so fearfully cnminal as confession proved 
her to bo ; it is the more a matter of surprise and wherein we must sub¬ 
missively adore the judgment of God, when man is abandoned to his own 
will, that one blessed with a soul of a naturally elevated nature, a presence 
of mind amid the most unforegj^en events, firmness nothing could shake, and 
a resolution to await and eudrS'^ death if need be, could have thus retro¬ 
graded and become capable of so great a crime as parricide. She was of a , 
slight figure ; her hair was of chestnut colour and very thick; the head 
well formed, eyes blue of a mild expression, ayd very oeautiful; skin ex¬ 
tremely fair and her features by no means disagreeable, yet not collectively > 
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alluring} her age was forty-six, yet she looked much older. Her face 
generally presented a mild and calm expression, yet at intervals when sor¬ 
rowful or excited, the feeling was evinced hy a look in some degree fearful, 
and her emotions of scorn or anger were marked by a kind of convulsive 
painful movement. 

It was amid this first sketch of her past life she remembered the doctor 
had not attended mass, which she besought him instantly to do in the 
chapel of the Conciergerie; praying him to say it on her account, and in 
honour of our Lady, whose intercession she might thus obtain, as tlie Virgin 
was her patroness, to whom, amid all her crimes and dissoluteness, she had 
never ceased to offer up her prayers. To this M. Pirot consented, and it 
was upon his return that ho heard, from a M. Seney, that the sentence of 
death upon the marchioness was pronounced, and that her hand was 
to be cut off. This rigorous addition to her. punishment, which was subse¬ 
quently mitigated, induced him immediately to revisit his penitent. Upon 
his entrance she received him with much serenity, hoping lie had earnestly 
prayed for her, and'requesting to know whether she should have the con¬ 
solation of receiving the sacrament before death. 

“ Madam,” replied the doctor, “ if you are condemned you will then 
certainly bo deprived of that consolation, and I should but deceive if I 
could encourage such an expectation.” 

He then cited the case of the Constable Salnt-Paul, against which the 
marchioness mentioned those of MM. de Cinq Mars and de Thou. 

‘‘ I do not think,” said M. Pirot, “ this was a favour conceded to them, 
as it 18 not related either in the Memoirs of Montresor, or in any oth(?r 
Work which g^ves details of their execution.” M. Pirot then stated that tlic 
usual regulations as regarded criminals would be observed in respect to her ; 
that communion was not absolutely requisite for salvation; that there was a 
spiritual communion in reading the word; and that if she detested her 
crime, had faith and charity, death would be as a martyrdom and a 
second baptism. Tlic marchioness now contrasted her situation with that 
of her death, probably at Li^ge impenitent, or without the expiation of her 
crimes upon the scaftold, and expressed the sincere regret she felt for the 
boldness and indifference evinced towards her judges, avowing a perfect sub¬ 
mission to the sentence to be pronounced by the president, and good will towards 
her prosecutor who had obtained it; thanking them both with much hu¬ 
mility, as her future salvation seemed dependent upon its infliction. The 
doctor was about to encourage this feeling, when the door opened, and 
dinner was announced. She immediately placed herself at table along 
with the attendants of Ihe prison, who never quitted her apartment, with 
a mind and manner ns easy and unembarrassed, as though slie wore doing 
over the honours of her own table. 

She desired the two men and the woman, who watched, and attended 
i^on her, to seat themselves at the table, and turning towards the doctor, 

*^Shv” Said she, *‘you will excuse ceremony upon your account; these 
SiXeeUent persons have been accustomed to take their meals with me, for 
me ctf sodety; and we will now avail ^arselvcs of if if you have no 
ohjecrion.” Then, turning towards the woman, she said, “ My poor Madame 
, du Rus, I have been veiy troublesome to you for some time, but have a little 
more patience, you wul soon bo rid of me. You can go to Draset to¬ 
morrow ; you will have time enough for that, for about seven or eight 
• a'hloiii;) ybu will have nothing more to do with me, for 1 shall be entirely 
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engaged with my confessor, and you will not be allowed to enter. From 
tliat hour you are free, for I do not think you would have the heart to stay 
and witness my execution.” 

She said tfiis with the most perfect self-possession and simplicity; 
and as those present turned aside to conceal their tears, she herself 
seemed to feel for them. Then observing that the dinner remained 
iipou the table, no one partaking of it, she invited the doctor to take his 
soup, apologising for its common quality as unfit to be offered to him. 
For herself, she took some broth and two eggs, excusing herself to her 
companions for not having offered to assist them; but pointing out also, 
that neither knife nor fork had been allowed her so to do. Shortly after, 
slus ashed permission of the doctor to drink to his good health, to which he 
replied, by a similar request, at which act of condescension she seemed 
gi-eatly pleased. ^ 

“ To-morrow,” said she, as she placed her glass upon the table, ‘‘is a 
fast dsw, and although- ’* 

“ Madam,” replied M. Pirot, “ if your usual food be requisite for your 
support, you need not be scrupulous ; tor the rule of the church is not com¬ 
pulsory in a case of this kind.” 

Tlio marchioness promised to avail herself of the privilege if it were 
necessary, hut hoped that with some slight addition to the day’s fare, and 
the two fresh eggs she should take after the question, it would be unne- 
oessaiy. It is true, says the priest from whom these details are obtained, 
tliat 1 was dismayed at this sang-froid, and hearing her order with the 
greatest calmness the slight addition to her usual meal. 

TIic dinner over, writing materials were brought in; but prior to com- 
moiiciiigthe confession of her crimes, she addressed a letter to her husband. 
For at this period she exhibited so much affection for him, that the doctor, 
w ishing to prove its truth, remarked that he feared it was not reciprocated, 
since her husband had abandoned her during the trial. The marchioness, 
however, observed, we must not always judge by appearances. M. de Brin- 
viliiers had ever felt an interest in her, and had fulfilled in all respects his 
duty in so far as it was within his power; that their correspondence had 
been always coriti/iued; if he had not visited her in prison it was, that, 
being overwhelmed with debts, he could not return to Paris. Her letter to 
him expressed the kindest feeling ; she requested forgiveness for her con¬ 
duct, and fully pardoned her enemies who had brought her to the disgraceful 
death she was to suffer. She expressed a hope also that he would forgive 
the ignominy tliis might cast upon himself, and concluded by confiding her 
children to his care, and recommending him to consult, for tlieir sakes, 
Madame Marillac and Madame Const6; with a fervent request for his 
jirayers on her behalf. 

The doctor read this letter with attention, hut remarked that one of its 
sentences was unbecoming; it was that which mentioned her enemies $ 
adding, 

“ You have had no enemies but your crimes; and those you even allude 
to as such are those who reijcre the memory of your father and your bro¬ 
thers, whom you should haveli/fed much more than they did.” 

“ But, sir,” replied the marchioness, “ are they not my enemies who ^ 
have thus pursued me unto death, and is it not a Christian duty to pardon 
and forgive them ? ” • ^ 

“ Madam,” he replied, «they are not your enemies. You axe tiie . 
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enemy of the human race; no one is yours, for it is impossible to tliink of 
your crimes without the deepest hon*or.” 

And for that very reason,” she answered, “ I bear no resentment 
against them, and would earnestly wish to see in Paradise those who have 
most contributed to bring me into the situation in wliich 1 am.” 

“ Madame,” said the doctor, “ what mean you? It is thus they speak 
sometimes who wish tlie death of others. Explain yourself, I request.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” she continued, “ you should place such a construction 
upon my words. May they, on the contrary, enjoy a long prosperity in 
tins woi'ld, and infinite glory in that to come. Dictate another letter, sir, 
and I will write what you consider most becoming.” 

This letter finished, the marchioness now wished to give attention ex¬ 
clusively to her confession, and requested the doctor to write from her 
narration; for “ I have committed so many ^ins, that were I to do this ver¬ 
bally, I should never be assured I had fully revealed them.” They then knelt, 
praying for the grace of the holy spirit; and after repeating the Veni Creator, 
Salve Regina, and the (’onfiteor, the marchioness commenced her narration. 
At nine o’clock Father Ohavigny entered the room, and although the mar¬ 
chioness seemed vexed at his visit, she nevertheless received him in a 
friendly manner. 

“ But why has he come ? ” added she, turning towards the doctor. 

“ It is better,” replied he, “ that you should not be left alone.” 

** Are you about to leave me then,” she exclaimed, with a thrill almost 
of terror. 

“ Madame,” answered Pirot, “ I will comply with your wishes; yet I 
should feel obliged if you would allow me to return home for a few hours, 
during which Chavigny will remain.” 

“ Ah, sir,” she cried, in much excitement, “ you promised not to quit 
me hut in death, and you now leave me ! Oh think, that it was this morn¬ 
ing only that I saw you for the first time, and tliat already you are more 
to me than one even of my oldest friends. ” • 

To this Pirot answered, that if now he sought repose, it w'as but to 
renew his duties with more effect upon the morrow, adding, it was the 
more necessary, as should that be her last day, they' would have need, 
even bv her own admission, of all the energies they possessed. He rc- 
rniude^ her that he had been engaged, for thirteen hours, in prayer and 
other offices on her account; stating also that his health being weak lie 
was fearful, without the relaxation he now sought, he should be unable to 
assist her at the last. The marchioness pressed his attendance no longer, 
but would not permit Iws departure without refreshment, and desiring a 
carriage to be fetched for him, still earnestly entreating his return at six 
o’clock the next day. Upon returning the next morning, Pirot found 
Chavigny and the marcliionoss in prayer; the former was in tears, but the 
latter, always calm, received him with tlie same feeling which she had 
shown, on h^ departure. 

Aft^ detailing how the night liad been passed, writing to her sister, 
IhAame de Marillac, and to M. Coiist6, .in prayer, accompanied by 
“schavigny, with an interval only of two ho^s quiet sleep, she complied wiwi 
the proposal of M. Pirot, and resumed her devotions with the “ Veni 
‘ Sancte Spiritus.” Tliis concluded, he was about to continue her confes¬ 
sion, when she said,— 

{^mit me to ask a question upon a pmnt of great 
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anxiety to me. You gave me yesterday great hopes in the mercy of God, 
but I dare not think that I can finally be saved, without the pains of pur¬ 
gatory. Were even my love of God much more intense than it can be, 

1 could not expect salvation without suffering the punishment which is due 
unto my sins. Now 1 have heard that the fire of the place where the soul 
lingers for a time, is similar in all respects to that of hell, where the con¬ 
demned remain for over. Tell me now, 1 pray you,—how can the soul, 
which feels its existence in purgatory at the moment of its separation from 
the body, be assured that it is not in hell? Plow can it be aware that the 
fire, which burns without destroying, will be one day withheld ? since the 
torment it endures is as that of the damned, tlio place similar, the punish¬ 
ment the same.” 

“ Madame,” rejdied the doctor, “ God is too just to add doubt to the 
punishincut he inflicts. At the*moment of the separation of the soul, it 
receives the judgment of the Creator, hears the sentence which condemns, 
or th(! mercy which absolves; knows whether it be renewed in the spirit, or 
abides in n^ortal sin; Avhethcr it be in the fire that is never quenched, or 
tlie flames which endure but for a time. The sentence you will hear the 
moment the sword of the executioner has freed you from this life; unless, 
already redeemed, you pass immediately into the presence of the blessed.” 

The marchioness expressed her entire faith in nis opinions; and feeling 
her mind more composed, she continued her confession until the expiration 
of about an hour and a lialf, when the fij’st registrar arrived to read to her 
the judgment pronounced by the court. She received the oi*der to descend 
for this i)JU’pose wth much calmness, still kneeling, and slightly turning 
her head ; then, without the slightest tremor in her voice, said directly—■ 

“ 1 have but a few words to add, and then I am entirely resigned to you.” 

Thereupon, with the utmost tranquillity, she finished the dictation of her 
eoufessioii to the doctor, besought him to offer up witli her a short prayer; 
then, ]>utting on her veil, apd taking with her a book of prayer, which 
Chavigny had left, she followed the turnkey to the torture chamber, where 
her sentence was to be read. They commenced by an examination, which 
lasted five hours; diu*ing wluch site revealed all she had promised, but 
denied any accomplices, aflirmlng that she knew neither in what the poisons 
consi.sted, nor their antidotes; and at the end of this, the judges finding 
no further infonnation could be obtained, desired the registrar to read her 
sentence. After reciting the indictment, it oontinued thus: 

“ That the marcltioness should make a public avowal of, and demand 
pardon for, her crimes before the principal entran«ie of Notre Dame; to 
which she should be taken in a common cart, bare-footed, a rope around 
her neck, holding a lighted torch of about two pounds’ weight, and thence 
he conducted to the P^ce de Grtjve, where she should be decapitated, her 
body burnt, and her ashes scattered to tlie winds ; being first submitted to 
the torture of both kinds to obtain the names of her accomplices; declaring, 
moreover, all her property inherited by her from her family confiscated; and 
levying, also, a mie of four thousand livres to the king, four hundred for 
masses for the repose of the of her victims, ten thousand livres to the. 
Dame Maugot, and the entire expenses of her own trial and that of La- 
chauss^e. Dated July, 1676.” 

She heard it without fear, and without the slightest weakness; but when 
it was finished, • 

“ Sir,” said she to the registrar, ** have the goodness to repeat it; the 

T 
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cart, which was unexpected, ao engaged my attention, that I was indifferent 
to the rest.” 

The registrar complied with her request; then, being now given over to the 
executioner, he advanced towards her: she immediately recognised him, by 
the rope in his hands, and quietly joined and extended her own, regarding 
him coldly from head to foot, but without uttering a word. The judges 
retired in succession, and displayed as they did so the terrible apj)aratus of 
the torture. The marchioness surveyed it with the utmost firmness; then, 
perceiving three buckets of water, she turned to the registrar, not wishing 
to speak to the executioner, and said, 

“ It is to drown me, doubtless, that so much water has been brought 
here; tor surely, sir, so much, considering iny size, you havti not, I trust, 
the desire to make me swallow it.” The executioner, witliout a word, took 
off her veil, and successively all her elothe.s, then placed her against the 
wall, and made her sit upon the wooden frame of the ordinary tortui’e, which 
was about two feet high. The questions as to her aoeomjtliees, &c., were 
now again repeated, to which she rejdied as before, adding only— 

“ It you will not believe my word, iny body is in your power, you can 
torture that.” 

The registrar upon this made a sigpn to the executioner. He fastened 
immediately the feet of the marchioness to two rings placed before her; 
then turning her body’^ backwards, he fixed her hands also to two rings in 
the wall, distant about three feet from each other. By this the head was 
at the same height as the feet, whilst the body, supported by the trestle, 
formed a half curv'e, as if resting upon a wheel. Still further to stretch 
the limbs, the executioner gave the rack two turns, w'hicli brought the feet 
before distant about a foot from the rings, six inches nearer. The following 
is the Proe&s-Verbal, which can alone relate the horrors which ensued:— 

“ Upon the small trestle, and during the racking, she several time.s said, 
*Oh! my God! they kill me, and yet 1 iiaw spoken truth.’ Water* 
was given, she was much convulsed, but said only ‘ You slay me.’ Admon¬ 
ished to name her accomplices, she replied that she had only one, a man, 
who, ten years since, had asked for poison to rid himself of his wife, hut 
that he was dead. Whereupon the torture was repeated, she was slightly 
convulsed, but would not speak. It was again repeated, with similar 
results. Admonished to say why, if she had no accomplice, she had writ¬ 
ten from the Conciergerie to Penautier, to urge him to do all for her he 
could, reminding him her interests were his, she replied, she had never 
been certainly aware •of any connexion between Penautier and Sainte- 
Croix relative to his poisons, but that as a bill had been found in the 
casket of Sainte-Croix, which concerned Penautier, and liaving seen them 
often together, she thought this friendship might have extended to a com¬ 
merce of this kind between them; that certainly she had ventured to 

* The water was given thus:—The executioner had near liini four jars full 

water, each centaining about two pints and a-hslf, and for the extraordinary 
tAorture eight of the same size, making for the4^'''!!fliary ten, and for the latter twenty 
pints of water, whicli the victim was forced to swallow. The executioner held a 
vessel, like a wine-strainer, in his hand; he placed tliis against the mouth, and poured 
two pints and a-half down it, leaving an interval for tlie prisoner to confess, or reply 
to questions put; but if he continueil to deny, he renewed the oiKTa/tion until the 
eight jars^ were empty. Tin# was supposed to cause aU the horrible feelings of death 
by droimiag, and was protracted with the most cruel art. 
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imte to Penautier, as if she knew it was so, such a step not affecting her 
interests, for either he was an accomplice with Sainte-Croix or ho was not; 
if ho were, he would do all in his power to assist her, if not, it was but a 
letter lost, and that was all. The torttno was repeated, she was greatly 
convulsed, but said she could add nothing to her former statement; to do 
so would be to sin against her conscience.” The ordinary torture was now 
concluded. Already had the sufterer swallowed the half of the water she 
had thought to be sullicieut to drown her. They now proceeded to tlio 
extraordinary application of its pains: thereupon, instead of the trestle of 
two feet and a-half, one of thi*ee feet and a-half high was placed beneath 
her, and as this was done witliout extending the cords, the limbs were 
again stretched, and the ligatures at the w'lnsts and feet were so com¬ 
pressed, tliat the flesh Avas cut and the blood fiowedr apidly. The Proefes- 
Verbal continues ; “ The tortiA-e by tlie injection of water was renewed, 
whereupon she cried, several times, in great agony, beseeching the mercy 
of Heaven. Again admonished to confess, she said they might kill her, but 
she w'ould tiot lay the guilt of perjmy upon her soul. The torture was 
repeated, she Avas again convulsed, but was silent. Admonished to reveal 
the composition of her poisons and their antidote, she replied that she was 
ignorant of tliis, remembering only that toads formed a part; that Sainte- 
Croix had never revealed the secret; she thought, moreoA^er, they were 
not prepared by him, but by the apothecaiy Glazer; some she thought 
were merely arsenical; that as for the antidote, she heliev'ed it Avas only 
milk, and that Sainte-Croix had s.aid, that provided it had been taken 
in the luomiug, and a glass of it upon the first effects of tlio poison, there 
Avas then no cause to fear. Admonished to say whether she had more 
to add to this, she replied, she had confessed all she kucAV; that they might 
now slay her, but she coidd reveal no more. The torture Avas twice repeated, 
but she spoke not. Upon the third time, she answered only with a deep 
j^roau and an ejacxdation J;o Heaven. Upon which she Avas imbound, re¬ 
moved from the rack, and jdaced before the fire in the customary manner,” 

It was near tliis, stretched upon the bed of torture, that Pirot met her 
again, for, feeling himself utterly imablo to endure the horror of such a 
scene, he had obtained her sanction to retire, and say a mass, to the end 
the Almighty might endow her with patience and courage to endure her 
fearful pains : nor had he prayed in vain. 

“ Ah! sir,” said the marchioness, as soon as she perceived him, “I have 
long desired your retiirn, to receive your consolations. Oh! this torture 
has been prolonged, and dreadfully afHicting; but iiow I have no more to 
deal witli men, and God alone now will occupy niy tlioughts.” 

And on that account,” replied the priest, “ these sufferings are to bo 
considered as blessings; every torture being now the means of inclining 
you towards Heaven; therefore, to God alone must your thoughts and 
hopes bo directed, and from Him must you demand, like the penitent King 
of Israel, a place amid the elect of his people.” 

Upon this the marchioness arose, supported by the doctor and th© 
executioner, and, entering phapcl, the two former knelt at the cele 
bration of the mass. By this time some persons, induced by curiosityj had 
gained admittance, as they could not exmude them, whilst their presence 
disturbed the devotions of the marchioness, the executioner closed the 
clioir, and placed his prisoner behind the high altar. It was tlien that Pirot, 
for the first time, marked the change which had taken place in hear ap- 
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pearance. Her face, ordinarily pale, was higldy flushed; her eyes gleamed 
witli feverish excitement, and her body was overcome by fits of convulsive 
shivering. The doctor wished to address to her a few words of consola¬ 
tion, but she interrupted him, saying— 

“ Are you aw'are of the ignominy and disgrace of my sentence ? Do 
you know it includes fire?” 

He made her no answer, but, believing her in want of refreshment, de¬ 
sired tlio executioner to bring some wine. The gaoler appeared soon 
after with it; the marchioness barely sipped a little, and returned the 
glass to Pirot, who, perceiving at the time that her neck w'as uncovered, 
placed his handkerchief around her, and asked the gaoler for a pin to 
fasten it, but he delaying so to do, as if afraid she might strangle herself, 
she said, with a melancholy smile,— 

“Ah! sir, ymu have now nothing to fe&r. M. Pirot w’ill be my gua¬ 
rantee. I shall not attempt to use it against myself.” 

The gaoler immediately offered it, expressing regret at his delay, and, 
assuring her, whatever others might have done, he had never suspected 
such an act, and requested to be [icnnitted to kiss her hand, which she in¬ 
stantly gave, beseeching him to offer up prayei*s to God for her sake. 

This he very feelingly promised to do, and as he retired, she again thus 
addressed Pirot: 

“ Did you hear me, sir, I said there was even fire in my sentence ;—fire! 
do you understand me ; and although it may be said my body will not be 
cast into the flames imtil after death, it is still an infamous reproach to my 
memory; they sj)are me the pains of death by fire, and thereby may free 
me from a death of despair, but disgrace is nevertheless stamped upon my 
name, and it is of that 1 think.” 

“ Madame,” he replied, “ it is a matter equally indifferent, whether your 
body may bo oast into the flames to be thus reduced to ashes, or com¬ 
mitted to earth, to be there devoured by wonns^ whether*it be drawn upon 
a hurdle, and cast into the common sewer, or embalmed with the spices of 
the east, and laid in a monarch’s tomb ; perish as it may, it will rise again, 
more glorious it may bo, than that of some king of tfie earth, which now 
reposes in its gilded coffin ; the pomp of the grave is for those that survive 
and not for the dead.” 

At this instant, a noise was heard at the door of the choir; the doctor 
immediately advanced, and found it arose from a tradesman who disputed 
with the executioner to obtain entrance. It appeared, he had sold to Ma¬ 
dame de Brinvillicrs, before her departure from France, a carriage for which 
she still owed an instjilmcut of two hundred francs : but the marchioness 
not knowing the cause, called immediately to Pirot, who hastened with the 
executioner to her. 

“ Is my hour come,” said she, “ I am hardly yet prepared; but no 
matter, I am ready.” 

Pirot reassured her, and explained the cause. 

I “ He is right,” she replied, “ tell him,” addressing herself to the execu- 
,sooner, “ that I will see the debt dischargied^^B far as it is in my power 
then as he left, she said to Ifirot, “ must I so soon depart ? can they not 
I spare me a little longer ? for although I am ready as I said ; I am not, 
indeed I am not prepared!” 

“ We may probably, Madam,” he rej^edi* ** yet have time granted us 
until the evening.” 
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But as the marchioness seemed yet doubtful and anxious upon thlis ; the 
executioner who had heard the conversation, and judged his evidence to be 
conclusive, turned his head from the other side of the altar, and assured 
her, she had three or four hours to live. She thanked him, and turning 
towards the doctor, expressed a desire of leaving the rosary she carried to 
her sister, but added: 

I am fearfiil, that upon recollecting the crime I meditated agmnsther, 
she will shrink froi» its acceptance, but should this not be the case, it would 
be a great consolation unto me, to think she wears it after my death, and 
that thus I may be remembered in prayer.” 

The doctor comforted her, by recalling to mind the kindness she had 
already experienced, and besought her to pray earnestly, as became a ro- 
]>cntant criminal, adding, he would himself deliver the rosary to 
Mademoiselle d’Aubray; mos'j certain that it would be affectionately re¬ 
ceived. Seven o’clock struck, and as the sound yet vibrated through the 
chapel, the executioner stood before her; she knew the hour was now come, 
and seizing the doctor’s arm, exclaimed: “ A few moments more, but yet a 
few moments, I beseech you.” The executioner now tied her hands, and 
with a tolerably firm step she advanced to the altar, between the chaplain 
of the prison and Pirot; they here sung, Veni Creator, Salvo Regina, and 
Tantum ergo, and bestowed the final benediction of the Holy Sacrament; 
she was then led from the chapel supported by the doctor, and the execu¬ 
tioner’s assistant. About ten or twelve persons had now assembled, where¬ 
upon finding herself suddenly before them, she drew back ; and although 
her hands were tied, contrived to pull her cap over the greater part of her 
face, and by this movement, broke the rosary, from w^hicli a few beatls fell; 
she continued however still to advance, but was stopped by the doctor, until 
the assistant had collected the beads, and placed them in her hands ; she 
thanked him with great humility for his kindness, and added : 

“ 1 know I have nothing left me in this world, as even the clothes I have 
upon me belong to you ; but I beg before I die, suffer me to give this 
rosary to M. Pirot; it is v^ueless in itself, and I deliver it to him, only that 
be may, an my pajrt, convey it to my sister.” 

“ Madame,” replied the man, “ although it is the custom that the clothes 
of the criminal belong to us; yet you may freely dispose of what you have, 
were it a matter even of much greater vmue.” 

The priest who led her by the arm, felt a thrill, as tlie pride of the 
marchioness acknowledged his civility, but the feeling that arose from tiiis 
M^as internal, and her face exhibited no trace of the emotion. She had now 
reached the vestibule of the Conciergerie, between tire courtyard, and the 
first gate, where she was seated until the dress was put on, m which the 
public confession was to he made. At every step her distressing anxiety 
increasedj and it was in the deepest anguish she turned and saw the execu¬ 
tioner with the sluft worn by the criminals in his hands. The door of the 
vestibule was next opened, and about fifty spectators were admitted; 
amongst whom were the Countess de Soissons, Madame du Refug£, 
Mademoiselle dc Scudeiy, M., do Roquelaure, and the Abbe de Chimay ; 
the marchioness upon tnis was overcome by shame, and leaning towa^ 
the doctor, said, , 

** And will tUs man undress me again, as in the torture chamber ? are 
not these preparations cruel, turning my thoughts at such a time fi*om God.” 

The executioner heard tl^, and reassured her, saying, the dress he hdd. 
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woidd be passed over her other dotbes; this done, he then raised her cap, tied 
her hands again with the cord, placed a rope around her waist and neck, and 
then kneeling, took olF her stockings and slippers. She now raised her 
manacled hands towards Pirot. 

Oh! sir,” said she, “ you witness what tliey do, pray, pray, approach 
and console me.” 

He did so, sustaming her head upon his breast, and endeavoured to 
assuage her grief; but she, in a tone of the most heartrtnding grief added, 
casting her eyes upon the crowd, who intently watched the scene: 

“ Oh! does not this appear a strange and barbarous curiosity ! ” 

“ Madame,” replied he, while the tears were in his eyes, “ consider not 
the earnestness of these people, in such a point of view, although it be the true 
one ; think of it only as a part of the expiation of your crimes.” 

As ho said this, the executioner placed the lighted torch in her hands, 
and as it was very heavy, Pirot supported it with his right hand, whilst the 
registrar for the second time read the sentence aloud. During this she 
was greatly agitated, and still more so, when upon entering the vestibule, 
she saw the crowd which awaited the procession in the yard ; she then 
stopped, and with a passionate movement, as if she would bury her feet in 
the earth, said: 

“ Sir! think you that after this, Mons. de Brinvilhers can possess so 
little feeling as to endure life.” 

The doctor tried to calm her excitement, but his words were in vain, her 
face became convulsed, her eyebrows sternly knit, her eyes seemed to emit 
fire, her mouth was distorted, and, for a moment, the demon reappeared in 
every feature. 

It was during this paroxysm, which lasted for a quarter of an hour, that 
Lebrun, who was close by, became so impressed by the effect, that the 
following night, unable to sleep, and having its reflection continually pre¬ 
sent to his mind, made the beautiful sketch now in tlie Louvi’e, and near 
this another sketch of a tiger, to show that tlic principal traits were the 
same, and bore a strong resemblance to each other. She advanced with the 
crucifix in her hand to the door of the prison, where the cart awaited her. 
It was one of the smallest that could be obtained, bearing yet about it the 
signs of the low purjwses for which it w'as used, without a seat, a little 
straw scattered about it, and drawn by a wretche.d horse, which seemed to 
complete the ignominy of the vehicle. The executioner made her get in 
first, which she did with great quickness, as if to avoid the gaze of tlie 
crowd, crouching like a wild beast in the left comer, with her hack turned 
towards the people, l-^rot next got in and seated himself on her right 
hand; then the executioner, who was placed before her, stretching his legs 
between those of the doctor. His assistant was seated outside, with his back 
towards them and hb? legs upon the shafts. 

It was thus that Madame do Sevign<^, who was upon the bridge of Notro 
Dame, with la bonne Descars, saw a cap only—(Letter 69)—as the marchio¬ 
ness vras conducted to Notre Dame. The procession had scarcely advanced 
a r^.^steps, when her face became hideously coifVulsed again, wliich so much 
alarmed the doctor, that he earnestly besou^it the explanation of the cause, 
^he at first denied there wa? any; but upon repeating his entreaty, cast her 
eyes upon the executioner, and besought him to sit in front, so as to conceal 
that man. Saying this, she raised her manacled hands towards a man 
^ho followed the cart on horseback. The executioner turned his head, 
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and complied immediately 'with her wish, maldng a sign as he did so, and 
almost whispering, “ Yes, yes; I understand "well what it is;” and as upon 
this the doctor becoming more urgent in his inquiries, she said: 

“ The man who has followed the cart so closely is Desgrais, who arrested 
me at Liege, and who so ill-used me when his prisoner ; so that I cotdd not, 
seeing him thus here, overcome the emotion you have observed.” 

The doctor endcavoiured to subdue the feeling, reminding her he had but 
fulfilled his instructions ; upon which, after a violent struggle, the mar¬ 
chioness requested the executioner to resume his former position. He hesi¬ 
tated at first, but upon an intimation of Pirot’s he did so, and the mar¬ 
chioness regarded Desgrais with a mild expi’ession, repeating a prayer on 
his behalf. 

They had now reached the place before Notre Dame; the executioner 
got out, lifted the marchioness from the cart, and placed her upon the 
pavement, ffdlowed by M. Pirftt, and ascended the steps of the church, 
and placed himself behind her ; the registrar beuig on the right hand and 
the executioiuir upon the left, and around her a vast concourse of persons 
who were in tlie chm-ch, of which all the doors were open. They made her 
kneel and jdaced in her hands the lighted torch, which hitherto the doctor 
had almost always home. The registrar then read her public confession, 
which she began to repeat, but in so low a tone, that the executioner de¬ 
sired her to raise her voice, saying, “ Louder, louder whereupon with 
firmness and s(deinnity, she slowly uttered— 

“ 1 acknowledge that, wickedly and revengefully, I have poisoned my 
father and my brothers, and attempted similarly the life of my sister, to 
obtain possession of their property, for which I ask pardon of God, the King, 
and the laws of the realm.” 

This concluded, the executioner raised her in his arms and placed her in 
the cart, but witliout giving her again the torch, the doctor followed, and 
the procession moved to'wards tlic Place de Grfevc. From that moment 
until they reached the soafibld her eyes were never raised from the crucifix 
M hieh M. Pilot held in his left hand ; endoavouring, by the consolations of 
religion, to divert her attention from the fearful murmur which at intervals 
ai’ose around then/, and amid which it was easy to distinguish some violent 
imprecations. 

Upon I'caehiiig the Place de Grevc*, the eart stopped at some distance 
from the scallold, when tlie registrar, M. Drouet, approached her, and asked 
her if she wislied to add any thing to her previous confession, as the twelve 
eoTumissioners were at the Hotel de Ville, and were prepared to receive it 
M. Pirot advised lier for the last time to confess al] she knew, but the mar¬ 
chioness rejilied, I have said all I know and can say no more ; which at the 
instigation of the doctor she repeated as loudly as she was now able to 
do. Some delay occurred, owing to the difficulty of reaching the scaifold 
in cotisequeiice of the crowd, during which awful interval she regarded 
M. Pirot with a calm look, and said, 

“ Sir, it is not here that wc must separate j you have promised not to 
quit me in life : I trust yqjj will keep your -word.” 

“ Most certainly, madame,” he replied ; “ death will alone part ufl. I 
will not quit you ; do. not disturb your mind with such a fear.” 

“ I expected this of you,” she replied ; “you will be with me upon th** 
scaffold—near me—and now 1 must bid you farewell; and as that wKch 
awaits me upon the scaffold may by its awful preparations divert my mind, 
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suffer mo now to express my gratitude ; for if I am inclined humbly to 
endure the sentence of the judges of earth, and contritely to await that of 
heaven; it is to you, to your cares I owe this merciful disposition of 
mind. All that remains for me now is to beseech your forgiveness for .the 
anxiety and trouble I have caused and as tears interrupted his reply, 

“ Is it not so ; you do—fully forgive me ? ” 

He wished to reassure her, but dared not attempt it, lost his grief should 
overcome him ; which the marchioness observing, again said; 

“ I entreat you, sir, to forgive me, and not to regret the time you have 
bestowed on me. You will say upon the scaffold the Do Profundis U])on my 
death-stroke, and a mass to-morrow for me; you will do this; you will 
promise me ; is it not so? ” 

“ Yes, madamc,” said lie, hardly able to rejdy ; “ be composed, 1 will 
comply w’ith cveiy request.” 

At this instant the executioner approached the cart, and lifted the mar¬ 
chioness from it, followed by the doctor; she then ascended the scaffold, 
and was made to kneel before a bar of wood w'liich divided it; the priest 
knelt by her side, his face towards the Hotel dc Ville, whilst the mar¬ 
chioness fronted the river; so that in this manner ho was enabled to address 
her to the last. The executioner now cut off the hair which hunsr around 
her neck; and although these pre])arationH lasted for half an hour, and 
were at times even harshly conducted, she uttered no cioinplaiiit, and gave 
no other signs of grief than by the tears which silently fell, and denoted 
her inward agony of mind. He next removed the tn]> part of the <lress 
she had worn from the (Jonciergerie, hound a handkerchief over her eyes, 
and desired her to hold her head erect, which she did, apjiarcutly intent only 
on the exhortations of the doctor, rcpeatijig at intervals the prayers he 
recited, wdien they bore immediate reference to her situation. The excen- 
tioher had in the mean time dr.awn from beneath thii folds of his mantle a 
long sabre, w'hich he had thus hitherto concealed; and as, after pronouncing 
absolution, M. Pirot saw he Wtas not yet ready, he, said these words Jis a form 
of prayer, which the marchioness slowdy repeated after him ; 

“ tiesus, son of David and of Mary, have pity upon mo; Mary, daughter 
of David, and mother of Jesus, pray for me; my God, 1 a,hand<m my body 
which is but dust, and leave it to man to burn, and cast it as ashes to tlie 
wind ; in the fulness of faith you will raise it once again, and retniite it to 
my soul; suffer, O Lord, that my soul may reascend to the source from 
whence it proceeded; from you it came, unto you let it return; and as 
you are of it the origin and commencement, so likewise, O Lord, be its 
continuance and end.” 

The words wore hardjy uttered, when the doctor heard a dull, heavy 
blow, like the sound given by a cleaver, when dividing flesh upon a block, 
and immediately the voice ceased. The swoi’d hail passed so swiftly, tliat 
the doctor had not noticed the flash of the steel; and, for the moment, not 
seeing the head fell, feared the executioner’s hand had failed, and that he 
was about to repeat the stroke. But his fear was momentary, the head 
almost directly inclined towards the left side, fell upon the shoulder, and 
tl^^e rolled behind, whilst the body fell forwards, supported by the rail, 
atia so remained to the gaze of the populace, whilst the doctor stood and 
];ppcated as he had promised, a “ De Profundis.” As he finished, the 
executioner stood before him. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, as he coolly wiped his face, was not that an 
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excellent stroke? I commend myself always to God on such occasions, and 
he has never deserted me hitlierto. For many days this lady has dis¬ 
quieted me ; but I had six masses said, and felt my heart strengthened 
and upheld.” 

Upon this, he drew a bottle fronj beneath his mantle, raised it to liis 
lips, and drank a little; then, taking under one arm the body, dressed as 
it was, and with the other hand, picking up the head, he threw both im¬ 
mediately upon the wood pile behind the scafPold, to which his assistant 
immediately set tire. 

“ On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevign6, “ the bones of the mar¬ 
chioness were sought for, as the people believed she was a saint.” 


In IS 14, M. d’Offemont, father of the present proprietor of the chateau 
T\here the marchioness poison<*d her father, alarmed at the approach of the 
allied troops, made in one of the towers numerous hiding places, wherein 
he ])laced his silver plate, and other valuable property. On the retirement 
of the army beyond the frontier, they ventured to withdraw them ; and as 
they sounded the walls, for fear of omitting any portion of the property, 
one of them returned a hollow sound, indicating a cavity unknown. The 
wall was immediately p\illed down, and displayed a large cabinet, fitted up 
as a laboratory, in which they found a furnace, chemical instruments, se¬ 
veral phials hermetically sealed, containing a liquid still unknown, and 
four packets of different coloured powders. Unfortunately, those who 
di.scovcred, attached too little importance to them; and instead of sub¬ 
mitting these to the investigation of modem science, destroyed all they 
found, frightened themselves at the deadly suljstance that they probably 
contained. Thus was lost this unexpected and probably last opportunity 
of analyzing the ingredients of the poisons of Sainte-Croix and the Mar¬ 
chioness de BrinviJliers. 
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If, gentle reader, you ■were at Rome, and visited the Villa Pamfili, you 
would doubtless (after having enjoyed, amid its gardens and ornamental 
fountains, the cool retreats so seldom to be met with in the capital of the 
Christian world) descend towards the Janiculum by a delightful road, in 
which, about halfway, stands the fountain Paulina. Passing this, and 
having lingered for a short time upon the terrace of the chuivh of San 
Pietro in Montorio, which commands a view of the entire extent of 
Rome; you would next visit the cloister 9 f Bramante, in the centre of 
which, at the depth of a few feet, upon the spot where St. Peter was 
crucified, a little temple, of a mixed Greek and Christian architecture is 
erected, from whence you rcasccnd, through one of its side-doors, into the 
church itself, Yom* cicerone would now point out to you, in the first 
chapel to the right, the “ Christ Scourged” of Sebastian del Piombo, and, 
in the third, to the left, “ Christ in the Sepulchre,” by Fiamingo; and, 
these cheJs-d’cBuvres examined, he would next lead you to the pictures 
painted at each extremity of its transept by Vasari and Salviati, showing 
you, and regretfully, a copy of the “ Martyrdom” of St. Peter, by Guido, 
upon the principal altar, where, for three centuries, the “ Transfiguration 
01 Raphael,” taken away by the French in 1809, and restored to the Pope 
by the Allies in 1814, was almost worshipped. As you probably have 
already admired this masterpiece of art at the Vatican, do not check the 
narrative of your guide, but search, in the meanwhile, at the foot of the 
altar, for a tombstone, which you will readily know by a cross and the 
single word— Orate. Beneath this slab was interred Beatrice Cenci. 

She was the daughter of Francesco Cenci, and,‘according to the doctrine, 
that, for good or evil, men reflect the spii-it of tiieir age, he was then the 
incarnation of its worst features. This will bo readily seen b}- a rapid 
glance over the history of the time. Upon the death of Innocent VlJl., 
August 11th, 1492, Alexander VI. ascended the throne of the pontiffs; 
who, as the cardinal lloderic Lenzuoli Borgia, had five childnm born to 
him by Rosa Vanozza. These were: Francesco, duke of Gaudia; Cesar, 
dulce of Valentinois; Lucretia, wlio was married four times; Guifry, 
comit do Squillace; and another of whom v'cry little is known. The most 
eminent of these was Cct»ar, whose scheme of mailing himself the King of 
Italy, must have been inevitably successful, but for one unforeseen con¬ 
tingency,—the sudden death of his father, and his own dangerous illness, 
the result of taking the poisoned wine the Pope had prepared for the 
cardinal Adrian, whose wetdth he coveted. 

Pius III. reigned twenty-five days ; upon the twenty-sixth he was 
poisoned. Cesar Borgia coiud command the votes of the eighteen Spanish 
ca^i^als in the Sacred College; these ho sold tr. Julian de la Rovere, who 
vwiS elected Pope, under the title of Julius II. To the Romo of Nero suc¬ 
ceeded the Athens of Pericles. Leo X. was the successor of Julius 11., 
Ind Christianity then evinced a paganism which, passing from works of 
art to the maimers of social life, became the peculiai' characteristic of the 
period. Crime suddenly disappears to make way for vices, yet of ^ood 
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taste, such as Alcibiades committed and Catullus sung. Leo X. died after 
a reign of eight years, during which, Michael Angelo, BafPaele, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Correggio, Titian, Amdrea del Sarto, Giulio Bomano, Ariosto, 
Guicciardini, and Machiavelli had flourished. Giulio de Medici and 
Pompeio Colorfna were candidates for the papacy upon his death. Equal 
alike in policy as in merit, neitlier could obtain the majority, and the con¬ 
clave was prolonged to the great dissatisfaction of the cardinals. At last 
the Cardinal dc Medici, more weary than the others by the proceedings, 
proposed to elect, some say the son of a weaver, others of a brewer, of 
Utrecht, of whom no one had hitherto thought, then governor of Spain 
during the absence of Charles V. His pleasantry was successful: Adrian 
was elected Pope, lie was a genuine Fleming—ignorant of Italian—who, 
upon his arrival at Rome, when viewing the chefe-d’oeuvres of antiquity, 
collcetod at such a vast expenie by Leo X., was anxious to destroy them, 
asserting that they were the idols of the ancients. Ilis first act as Pope 
was to pend Francesco Cliicrcgato to the Diet of Nuremberg, with these 
instructions, which serve to illustrate the manners of the times. 

“Avow openly,” said he, “ that God has suftered this schism and perse¬ 
cution, because of the sins of men; more especially those of the priests and 
prelates of the church, for we know that the holy sec has been stained by 
abominable crimes.” 

Adrian wished to restore the simple and austere faitli and practice of 
the piimiti>'e church, and carried this spirit of reform even to the slightest 
det ails. Of the hundred grooms, for instance, maintained by Leo, he re¬ 
tained twelve only, in ordtsr, as lie said, to have two more than the car¬ 
dinals. Such a pope could not reign for any length of time; he died, 
therefore, at the expiration of a year. The day after this event, the door 
of the house of his physician was decorated with garlands of flowers, with 
this inscription—“ To the Liberator of his country.” 

Giulio de Medici and Ppmpcio Colonna, were again competitors for the 
pontificate. Intrigues recommenced, and opinions were so divided in the 
concliivo, that the cardin.als again proposed to resort to tlie election of a 
third caiulidate; the name of Orslni was even mentioned, wh8n Giulio de 
Medici suggested tlie following ingenious expedient to relieve them from 
their embarrassment. He wanted but five votes; five of his partismis 
ofl’erod to bet with five of their opponents a sum of one hundi'ed thousand 
ducats against him, that Giulio de Medici would not be elected. Upon 
the scrutiny which immediately took place, Giulio was elected; but nothing 
could be said. The five cardinals, who had voted in his favour, had n(^ 
sold themselves; they had wagered, that was all. In consequence, the 
18th of November, 1523, Giulio de Medici was proclaimed pope, as Cle- 
nu'iit VII., and generously paid the same day tlie hundred thousand 
ducats which lus partisans had lost. 

It was in lus ]>ontificate, and during the seven months when Rome was 
conquered by the Lutheran soldiers, under the Constable dc Bourbon, that 
Francesco Cenci was horn. He was the son of Nicholas Cenci, apostolic 
treasurer under Pius V. Afe this venerable prelate had devoted himself to 
the spiritual rather than the temporal government of his kingdom, Nicholas ' 
Cenci had profited by this circumstance, to amass a sum nearly equivalent-, 
to two millions five hundred thousand francs of our present money,* which 


About £10,000 sterling. 
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Francesco, his only son, inherited. His youth was passed during the 
rcig^ of popes, -whose attention had been so exclusively engaged by the 
Lutheran schism, that they had no time to think of events of less import¬ 
ance. The result was, that Francesco, naturally vicious, and possessor of an 
immense fortune, which enabled him to purchase impunity, abandoned 
himself without restraint to all tlie debaucheries of his corrupted imagina¬ 
tion and passionate desires. Five times imprisoned for his infamous crimes, 
he had as often escaped punishment by the payment of nearly five million 
of francs. It must be also remembered, that popes were nnzch in want of 
money at this time. Under the pontificate of Gregory XIII., serious atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the acts of Francesco. Under the Bolognese Buoncam- 
pagno, every crime was tolerated, provided always the assas.sin and the 
judges were well paid. Murder and rape were so common, that justice 
was not cognizant of such trifles if no one appeared to prosecute the crime. 
So the piety of Gregory Xlll. was rewarded, and he had the joy of 
witnessing the day of Saint Bartholome-w. 

Francesco -w'as then about forty-four or forty-five years of age, five feet 
four inches high, very strong, and extremely well proportioned, although 
rather tliin; his hair was grayish, eyes large and expressive, although over¬ 
hung too much by the upper eyelid; tlie nose long, lips thin, wearing 

C ’ally an agreeable smile, which was changed into an indication of 
y hatred in the presence of an enemy; then, liowcver slightly he 
might be excited, he was seized by a nervous trembling, which prolonged 
itself as a specie.s of shivering fit long after the cause of the irritation had 
passed away; adroit in all manly exercises; an <;xccllciit horseman, he 
rode at times without resting from Home to Najilcs, forty-one leagues dis¬ 
tant from each other; jorn-iieying -nutliout fear of the brigands, thougli 
oftentimes alone, and with no other arms than a swoi-d and a poniard. 
If his horse fell from fatigue, he bought another; if the purchase was 
refused, he seized it; if resistauce were made, he strucls, and that always 
with the point, never with the handle of his weapon. Moreover, being 
well known througliout the papal states, and his generosity admitted, 
no one oppdScd his wish; some yielded through fear, others from interest. 
Impious, sacrilegious, and an atheist, he never entered a church, or, if he 
did, it was to blaspheme, and not to pray. He had married an heiress, 
whose name is unknown, and who left him seven children, five boys and 
two girls. His second wife was Lucrezia Petroni, who, excepting the 
brilliant fairness of her complexion, was the perfect type of Homan beauty. 
As if every feeling of human nature was denied him, he hated his own 
offspring, a feeling whict ho hardly strove to conceal; and it is related of 
him, that when building a church in the court of his splendid palace, de¬ 
dicated to St. Thomas, near the Tiber, he designed a catacomb, sayiug, “ It 
i« here I hope to bury them all.” 

When his three eldest sons, Giacomo, Christofero, and Rocco, were little 
more than boys, he sent them to the University of Salamanca, thinking 
do^tless to 1^ in this manner freed from them at once, for he abandoned 
entirely, not even supplying them with theSheans of existence; so that 
S^r a few mouths’ struggle with every kind of privation and hardship, they 
^were forced to return, begging their way barefooted from Spain to Italy. 
This occurred|during the reign of Clement VHI.; the three youths therefore 
resolved to petition his holi^^ess to obtain some slight annuity from the im- 
^in^se revenues of their father. They went to Frascati, where the pope was 
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then erectiDpj the beautiful Aldobrandlni villa; stated tlieir case, which 
Clement kindly considered, and directed Francesco to allow to each of them 
an annuity of two thousand crowns. He sought to evade it by every 
means in his power, but in vain; the order was too peremptory to be 
neglected. Soon after, he was for the third time imprisoned for his odious 
crimes; Ins sons again petitioned, praying for condign punishment upon 
their parent, who had thus disgraced their name. But the pope considered 
this proceeding odious and unnatural, and angrily refused its considera¬ 
tion. Francesco purchased his liberation at the price of one hundred 
thousand crowns. It may be supposed tins proceeding of the sons only 
the more excited the hatred of their father, but as they were witlidrawn 
from his rage, by reason of their indej)endent annuity, it fell with the 
greater severity upon his two daughters. 'Ous soon became so intolerable, 
that the elder contrived to foiward a petition to the pope, relating the 
treatment to which she was subjected, and bcseccliing his holiness either 
to procure her marriage, or to place her in a convent. Clement obliged 
Francesco to give her a dowery of sixty tliousaud crowns, and married her to 
Carlo Cabriolli, of a noble family of Gubbio. At the same time death 
relieved him of two sons, Rocco and Christofero; who were both killed 
within an interval of twelve months; the one by an ignorant surgeon whose 
name is unknown, and the other by Paolo Corsi do Massa, whilst he was at¬ 
tending mass. But liis hatred and avarice pursued them even after their de¬ 
cease, for he refused to pay for the expenses of their interment. They 
wxTO consigned to the tomb be had prepared for tliem, as men of the 
lowest order, Avithout any funeral ceremonies. On viewing them he 
testified his pleasure at the loss of two such beings; but added that he 
should never be perfectly happy, until his five other children were buried 
near the first two, and that in the event of witnessing the death of the 
3 -oungest he Avould set fire to his palace as a demonstration of joy. 
Francesco had in the mean time also adopted every precaution to prevent 
the flight or withdrawal of Beatrice, his youngest daughter, from his power. 
She was then about thirteen years of age, beautiful and innocent as the 
angels. Her long auburn hair like threads of gold, which is so seldom 
met with in Italy, that llaffaelle believing it divine, has made it the ex¬ 
clusive attribute of his Madonnas, was arranged over an exquisitely shaped 
forehead, and fell in luxuriant curls upon her shoulders. Her blue 
eyes were expressive, pleasing, and full of fire ; she was of middle 
height, but wdl proportioned ; and during the few short intervals when a 
momentary ray of happiness illumined her path, she seemed of a lively, joy¬ 
ous, and feeling disposition, but at the same time resolute and decisive. 
To be secure of his victim, her father immured her in an inner chamber of 
his palace of which he had alone the key. Here the inflejdble gaol^ 
brought every day her food. But suddenly, to the great astonishment of 
Beatrice, her father’s manner changed ; lor as she grew up her beauty 
slowly unfolded as the leaves of a flower ; and ho to whom no crime was a 
stranger, already meditated her destruction, He combined for this pur¬ 
pose the influence of wealth, the cruelty of a tyrant, with the slow persevrar- 
ance of a demon. Beatrice, bred up in the strictest seclusion, was guilty^' 
ere she knew in what sin consisted. In this manner she lived three years.., 
At the expiration of this time, Francesco was obliged to travel, whereupon 
Luci-ezia Petroni, his wife, and Beatrice, addressed a memorial to the pope,. 
detailing the outrages to whidbi they were subject, and from which 1her8> 
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was no escape. But piior to lus departure Francesco had taken his pre¬ 
caution; all those who surrounded the pope were sold, or hoped to ho pur¬ 
chased. The petition therefore never reached his holiness, and the tw'o 
unfortunate women, remembering the anger of Clement against Cluisto- 
fero and Rocco, believed themselves as included in the same proscription, 
and entirely abandoned to their fate. Giacomo, the eldest son, profititig 
by the absence of bis father, now came to visit them, accompanied by an 
abb6 of his acquaintance named Guerra. The latter was a youth of about 
twenty-five years of age;, a descendant of one of the noblest families of 
Rome, of a bold, resolute, and courageous character, whose liaiidsome 
features were the theme and universal praise of female society; these were 
truly Roman. Ilis eyes were blue, and of a mild lustrous expression; long 
auburn hair, beard and eyebrows of a chestnut colour, an extensive educa¬ 
tion, eloquence natural and impressive, united to a voice susceptible of 
the most varied tones; all these combined may givt; the reader some idea 
• of the Abbe Guerra. Ho loved Beatrice at first sight, a feeling which 
she was not slow to return. The Council of Treiit had not yet been held, 
ecclesiastics consequently were not interdicted from marriage, and it was 
agreed upon, tliat, on the return of Francesco, the abbe should demand the 
hand of Beatrice from her father. 

After an interval of three mouths, during which they were completely ig¬ 
norant of his ‘whereabout,’ Francesco returned, and immediately stuight to 
make his daughter the companion of his eriiues : Beatrice how'ever w'as 
changed, she know now the nature of his proposals, she was strengthened 
by the force of her aft'eetion for the abbe; prayers, threats, and violence, 
were in vain. The rage of Francesco was now vented upon bis w ife, whom 
he accused of betraying him, and he violently struck her. Jmerezia w'as a 
true she-wolf of the Roman breed; impassioned in love, vehement in revcjige; 
she endured all, and forgave nothing. 

After a few days interval, Guerra amved; young, rich, handsome, and of 
noble extraction, he had cveiy reason to liope .success, yet he w'lis brutally 
dismissed by Francesco. Thi'ice he reattenq)tcd to obtain his consent, but 
in vain, till finally Francesco, impatient at the lover’s zeal, exclaimed, 

“ There was a resison wliy Beatrice should not marry.” 

Guerra required its explanation. 

“ It is,’’ replied her father, “ because she is my mistress.’’ 

He was thrilled wdth horror at tliis reply, of which at first he doubted the 
veracity; for tlnree days he vainly sought an interview with Bdatrice, at last 
he succeeded. His last Jiope was a deuial of the shameless crime from her 
own lips: Beatrice avowed all. llo]>o henceforth fled from the lovers; 
they were for ever separated by an iusunnountable abyss ; yet no criminal 
design was yet aw'akeued in the minds of eitlier the wife, or the daughter: 
silence and darkness might liave concealed his guilt, had not b’raucesco 
gained by violence, wbat by no other means he could obtain ; from that 
hour the cup of endurance was full; Francesco's fate was scaled. The 
mmd of Beatrice was of that facile character w'hich is susceptible of the 
and worst impressions; she could ascenb towards the highest ex- 
faellenoe, and sink into the lowest guilt. She told Lucrezia of this new 
^outrage, whidi recalled the memory of Jier past wrongs; and both, increasing 
tlie hatred and revenge of each other, decided upon Francesco’s death. 

Guerra was now summoiyd to this council of deatli: his heart was i-eplete 
halbred, and thirsting for revenge. He sought out Giacomo Cenci, 
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without whom, as the eldest son, the females were unwilling to act. 
Giacomo entered with great readiness into the conspiracy, since he was 
utterly disgusted with his father, who ill-treated him, and refused to allow 
liim a sufficient support for his wife and children. The apartments of M. 
Guerra were the place in which the circumstances of the crime about to be 
committed were concerted and determined upon. Giacomo found a sbirro 
named Marzio; to whom Guerra added another, Olympio, to carry them 
into execution. Both these men had moreover inducements to commit the 
crime ; one was urged by love, tlie other, by hatred; Marzio, in the service 
of her brother, had frequently seen Beatrice, and became enamoured of her, 
hut witli that deep, silent, hojielcss, and corroding passion, which wastes 
the heart; the crime which he thought could recommend him to Beatrice, 
was undertaken without reserve ; as for Olympio, he hated Francesco, be¬ 
cause it was through his agency he had lost the situation of Castellan 
of Rocca Pctrella, a castellated fortress, situated in the kingdom of 
Naples, and belonging to the Prince Culonna. Between these men and the 
family of the Cenci the following plan was adopted. The period when 
Francesco usually went to llocca Pctrella was nigh at hand: it was ar¬ 
ranged, therefore, tliat Olympio should obtain the assistance of some Nea¬ 
politan bandits, who were to be in waiting in a forest upon his route, and, 
iufonned of the moment of his approach, should carry him off with aU his 
family. A heavy i-ansom should be next demanded, to obtain which tiie 
sous should be scut to Rome, but they, pretending not to be able to procure 
it, should allow the interval fixed upon by the bandits to pass unnoticed, 
upon which Francesco should be put to death. 

In tliis manner they trusted to avoid all suspicion of conspiracy, and to 
screen the real assassins. Well arranged however as it might be, the 
scheme failed. When Francesco departed, the spy sent by the con¬ 
federates could not discover tlie retreat of the brigands, and these not 
being warned, camo too late to the place appointed. Francesco entered 
llocca Pctrella, and the brigands, unwilling to remain longer in a place 
where they had already spent a week, deported upon a less doubtful and 
fruitless expedition. In the meanwhile, the more freely to tyi'annize over 
Lucrezia and Beatrice, Francesco dismissed Giacomo and the others to 
Rome. He then renewed his infamous attempts, until Beatrice resolved 
herself to accomplish the design she had sought to transfer to other hands. 

Olymjiio and Marzio, having nothing to fear, still lurked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. One day Beatrice perceived them accidentally from nor 
window, and immediately made a sign that she wished to communicate 
with them. The same evening Olympio, who,’from having been its 
castellan, knew all the outlets of the fortress, obtained an interview with 
her, in company with Marzio, at which she gave them letters for the 
Abb6 Guerra and her brother. In these she again asked the approbation 
of Giacomo, and the payment by the abb^ of one thousand piastres to Olym¬ 
pio, being half of the covenanted sum; for, as to Marzio, he acted but for 
love of Beatrice, to whom he remained devoted as to a madonna, which 
she observing, presented Mm with a handsome scarlet mantle, bordered 
with gold lace, bidding him to wear it for her sake. The remainder of the' 
reward was to be paid when the death of Francesco had made Lucrezia ^ 
and Beatrice the possessors of his fortune. The sbirri departed, and returned 
upon the appointed day with the money and tjjie approbation of the priest 
and Giacomo. The eighth of September was fixed upon for the deed,, 
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but Lucrezia^ remembering that was the Nativity of the Vir^n, desired, 
with tlie consent of her daughter-in-law, it should be defewed until the 
following day. 

On that evening, during supper, September 9, 1598, the women dexter¬ 
ously contrived to mix opium with Ins wine. Francesco did not detect it; and 
soon, therefore, fell into a deep sleep. Marzio and Olympio had been, in the 
mean time, concealed iii the fortress, and, towards midnight, Beatrice con¬ 
ducted them to the chamber of her father, the door of which she lierself 


opened. They entered, whilst the females awaited the event in the 
room adjoining. Tn a few minutes they returned, pale and nen’^eless, 
and, by their silence, Beatrice readily perceived the crime was unaccom¬ 
plished. 

“What means tliis?” she exclaimed. “What is it that prevents 
you?” « 

“ We feel,” replied they, “ that it is a base act to slay a poorasleei>ing 
old man. Reflecting upon his age, pity overcame us.” 

She raised her head disdainfully, and, with a deep firm voice, thus in¬ 
dignantly reproached their irresolution. 

“ And is it thus that men who boast of braver}' and strengtli of mind 
shrink, and have not the courage to slay a sleejnng old man. How 
would you then dare the deed were he awake? And thus you steal the 
price of blood! Go then : and since your cowardice nerves my liand, 
I myself will kill my father; as for you your lives shall not be long 


secure. 


Upon this the sblrri, ashamed of their weakness, made a sign they 
would despatch him, and re-entered the room, accompanied by the two 
women. One of them carried two great nails, the other a hammer; he 
who held the first pkiced it vertically upon the eye of the sleeping man, 
the other struck, and the nail was buried in his head. In a similar 


manner another was driven into his throat, and thus his soul, stained with 
crimes from whicli humanity recoils, escaped from his body which writhed 
in torture on the floor. His daughter, upon this, placed in the hands of 
his murderers the promised rewal'd, and they departed. Lucrezia and 
Beatrice now drew the nails from the body, and wrapping it up in a 
sheet, they dragged it through the rooms, towards a little terrace, from 
whence they intended to throw it into some waste ground. But their 
strength w'as unequal to the task, and Lucrezia perceiving the tvro sbirri, 
who were dividing the spoil, recalled them, whereupon they returned and 
carried the body to the terrace, and threw it down upon an elder tree, in 
the branches of which* it hung. It was fomid on the following morning 
still lying amid the broken branches, and, as Beatrice had supposed, the 
general opinion attributed his death to a fall from a part of the terrace, 
whither he had gone in the night, and where there was no j)arapet. The 
consequence was, that owing to the disfigured state of the body, no atten¬ 
tion was paid to the wounds made by the nails. Lucrezia and Beatrice, 
unqn hearing of the accident, immediately quitted their rooms, crying and 
broiling the event, with a semblance of grief so natural and unaffected, 
that it would effectually have dissipated the most careless suspicion as to 
^its cause. Nor did any, the slightest even, seem to be awakened, except 
Jm the mind of the washerwoman of the castle, to whom Beatrice, in 
giving her the sheet in w|iich they had dragged the body, assigned a 
^ inToIchs excuse for tlie blood with wluch it was stained. She believed it. 
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appeared to do so, and w||^ at least silent upon the subject at the time; 
and the funeral over, Lucrezia and Beatrice returned without delay to 
Koine. 

Whilst they resided hero, fearless of inquiry, but not probably free from 
remorse, retribution had commenced its course. The court of Naples had 
heard of tlie sudden and unexpected death of Francesco; andbein^ doubtful 
as to its cause, despatched a royal commissioner to Petrella, to disinter the 
body, and trace (if any existed) the marks of assassination. Upon his arrival 
all the domestics of the castle were arrested and sent in chains to Naples^ 
But no evidence beyond that of the washerwoman was obtained: who de- 
})osed that Beatrice had given her a sheet to wash which was stained with 
blood. But this was a fearful clue; for, being questioned as to whether she 
really thought this was .sufficiently accounted for by the cause Beatrice 
had assigned, she replied no, %ind gave reasons for such an opinion. 
This deposition was sent to the court of Rome, where it was not consi¬ 
dered as sufficient to justify the arrest of the Cenci. Time passed away, 
and the youngest of the family died, so that of the five sons of Francesco, 
Giacomo and Bernardo alone remained. In the mean time the Abb6 
Guerra received information that orders had been given to arrest both 
Marzio and Olympio. lie was a man of the most wary and circumspect 
disposition, whom it was difficult to surprise when once put upon his 
guard. He obtained the aid of two more sbirri, who engaged to assas¬ 
sinate the former: Olympio was thereupon killed at Temi, but Marzio 
was already arrested by the court of Naples. He was tortured and con¬ 
fessed all. His deposition was forwarded to Rome, whither he was soon 
aftonvards sent, to be confronted with the accused. 

Giacomo, Bernardo, Lucrezia, and Beatrice were now arrested and confined 
at first in their father’s palace, but as proof arose against them, they were 
transferred to the castle of Cortc Savella, where they were examined in the 
presence of Marzio, but they,denied not only any participation in the crime, 
but all knowledge of the assassin. Beatrice in particular demanded to 
be first confronted with the witness, and then denounced with so much 
calmness and digui,ty the falsehood of his evidence, that he, feeling 
her to be more dear to him than ever, resolved, if he could not live for 
her, at least to save her by his death. He thereupon recanted, asserted that 
what he had before stated was untrue, for which he besought pardon of 
God and Beatrice. Neither threats nor tortures were henceforth available; 
and he died resolute in liis denial, under the most frightful tortures. 

The Cenci believed themselves saved; but justic<t still pursued them. 
The sbirro who had assassinated his coadjutors was arrested for another 
crime, and amid his general confession of guilt, included that of having 
executed the commands of Mons. Guerra, on account of some anxiety 
caused by the existence of Olympio. Fortunately for the abb6 he receive 
prompt intimation of the evidence given against him, and instead of allow¬ 
ing himself to be intimidated or disconcerted as another might have done; 
he availed himself of the accidental presence of a charcoal ^aler, who was 
supplying his house at the inbment ue received the news ; and bribing him 
first to the strictest silence, and secondly, purchasing his dirty garments at 
almost their weight in gold, he next cut off his hair, stained his beard, 
smeared his face, bought two asses laden with charcoal, and in this man¬ 
ner passed through the streets, with his mouth full of black bread and 
onions, imitating at times the cry and maunor of the dealers. And tibua 
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whilst the police sought for him in every dlre^ion, he escaped from the 
<aty, joined a troop of condottieri and reached Naples, whence he embark¬ 
ed, and accor^ng to some, yet very doubtful opinions, enlisted and served 
in a Swiss company, in the pay of Henry IV. of France. 

The confession of the sbirro and the ilight of Guerra left no further 
doubt as to the gtiilt of the Cenci. They were therefore taken to prison, the 
two brothers were submitted to the torture, and, unable to cndiu’e its pains, 
at once acknowledged their guilt; and Lucrezia Petroni was tiot able 
to resist the torture of the cord, and in a similar manner avowed all she 
knew. Beatrice was alone unmoved; neither promise, nor menace, nor 
torture, were of any use: she bore all with an indomitable courage; 
insomuch that, celebrated as the judge UJyssco Moscati w'as in the con¬ 
duct of such affairs, he was foiled, and unable to wring one word from lier 
to which she was unwilling to give utterance. He referred the case again 
to Clement VHI., who fearing that, affected by her beauty, Moscati had 
spared the torture, withdrew the cause from him and placed it in the hands 
of another, whose inflexible stemnesw'! and indifference to human suffering 
was well known. He recoinnieneed tlie proceedings, and being informed 
that Beatrice had been submitted to the ordinary tortm’e only, desired her 
to be subjected to its extraordinary application, that of the cord and pulley, 
the moat fearful of all those tile hellish ingenuity of man has ever in¬ 
vented. 

There were at this period four kinds of torture in use at Rome, that of 
the whistle, fire, total deprivation of sleep, and the cord and pulleys. 
The first, applied in general to children anil the agt;d, consisted in tlirust- 
ing beneath the quick of the nail, reeds out in the shape of wliistles. The 
second, in exposing the feet to a great fire, the soles being first well 
greased with lard, until they became perfectly fried. 

The torture of deprivation of sleep was invented by Marsiliu.s, and con¬ 
sisted in making the sufferer sit in a frame of wood about five feet high, 
and angular. He was naked, with his arms bound to the machine be¬ 
hind him, two men w-ere seated by his side, who were relieved every fifth 
hour, and awoke him the moment they observed.the slightest desire 
to sleep. Marsilius has asserted that no one was ever known to endure 
this torture, but Marsilius is too boastful. Farinaccl admits that out of 
a hundred who endured it, five only persisted cither in denial or in refusal ■ 
to confess; an admission sufficiently flattering to the genius of its inventor. 

The torture by cord and pulley admitted of three degrees of intensity. 
The first was merely /Jie fear excited by its horrible preparation, and the 
slight compression of the wrists. The second degree was when the victim 
was undressed, his wrists tightly bound behind his back, from whence the 
rope was passed around a pulley in tlio vaulted roof, and thence fixed to a 
windlass, by means of which the body suspended could he raised or lowered 
at will} gradually, or by a sudden jerk, as the judge deemed fit. Tlus 
lasted generally during the recitation of a Pater Noster, an Ave Maria, or 
jUiserere, but if ineffectual, the time was greatly extended. The last degree 
^*was conducted as the preceding, only that after suspension for different 
intervals of time, varying- from a quarter to three quarters of an hour, in 
^paiu w an hour and a quarter, the prisoner was either moved to and fro, 
Kke the pendultun of a clock, or suffered to fall from the full elevation of 
the rope to within two feet of tlie floor. If he resisted this, which was 
aLoaost unheard of, his feet were manacled, and to these also weights were 
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attached, by which means the inexpressible pain of the torture was 
doubled. 

As after her re-oxamination Beatrice, notwithstanding the avowals of 
her brothers and step-mother, stUl persisted in her denial, she was raised in 
the manner described about two feet from the door by the pulley, and thus 
kept during the time occupied by the recital of a Paternoster. Being 
again questioned, she made no answer, except “ You hill me ; you kill me.’^ 
whereupon she was raised still higher, and they commenced the Ave Maria 
until she fainted. Upon recovery the rope w'as tunied again, and the 
Miserere was now said ; during which she gave utterance only to excla¬ 
mations of pain. She was now elevated to the height of ten feet from the 
ground, and the judge again questioned her ; but whether she was speech¬ 
less or unwilling to confess, she made a sign only with her head, either 
that she could or would not spcjik. “ Perceiving tliis,” continues the oiHcial 
detail, “ we made a sign to the executioner to loose the njpe, so that she fell 
by a sudden jerk, with the full weight of her body, from an elevatioji of ten 
to two feet, by the force of which her arms were wrenched quite round, 
whereupon she uttered a loud cry, and swooned. She was again restored 
and exclaimed, ‘ Infamous assassins, you slay me ; but if you even tear 
my arms from my body, I will make no other answer.’ Wherefore wo 
ordered her feet to be manacled, and a weight of fifty pounds to be at¬ 
tached to them. But at this moment the door was opened, and several 
voices cried, * Enough, enough ; oh ! do not torture her again.’ This pro¬ 
ceeded from Giacomo, Bernardo, and Lucrezia Petroni, who seeing Beatrice 
suspended, her arras dislocated, and covered with tlie blood wliich flowed 
from her wrists, advanced into the torture chamber and said, 

“ ‘ We ore guilty, and now penitence can alone save our souls, or enable 
us with courage to endxrre death ; do not suffer them thus cruelly to tor¬ 
ture you, by an obstinate refusal to confess.’ 

“ To which she answered, ‘ Do you seek death then; you are wrong to 
do so; but if you wish to die, so let it be.’ Then turning to the executioner, 

‘ Untie me,’ she added, ‘ and read to me the questions you would put. 
That which I ought to confess 1 will confess, and that which I ought to 
deny, I will deny.* 

Beatrice was thereupon unbound, the barber dressed her arms in the 
ordinary manner, and, as she had promised, she made a full confession.. 

The pope was so excited upon reading the details of the crime, that ho 
commanded the culprits to be drawn by wild horses through the streets of 
Home ; but a sentence so terrible awakened opposition from its revolting 
nature j so that many of the highest rank proceeded to the Vatican, ana 
besought his Holiness to revoke the decree, or at least to permit the con¬ 
demned to be heard in their defence. “ And they,” replied Clement VIII., 
“ did they afford their unhappy father an opportmiity to make his, when 
they mercilessly and disgracefully slew him ? ” At last, influenced by 
their solicitations, ho granted them a respite of three days. The best and 
greatest of the advocates at Rome immediately availed themselves of the 
delay, and numerous memorials were drawn up, to support which they 
appeared before the pope upon the day appointed. The first who spoke' 
was Nicolas de Angelib, which he did with so much eloquence, that the ^ 
pope, afraid of its effect, interrupted his discourse, an^ily exclaiming, 

“ Wiiat, not only among the nobility men ai^ found willing to commit 
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parricide, but among the advocates eloquence to defend the crime! This 
we never should have believed; this it was impossible for us to have 
conceived.” 

All were silent upon this except the advocate Farinacci, who, imboldened 
by the office that he held, firmly but respectfully replied, 

“ We do not appear before you, most holy father, to defend the giiilty, 
but to plead the cause of the innocent, for should we prove, tliat some of 
the accused have acted from the right of self-defence, we trust, they may 
desen'e your mercy ; for even as there are admitted cases, in wliich the 
father may put his child to death, so also there are others, in wliich the 
cliild is justified even unto the slaying his father; we will speak therefore 
U 2 JOU tliis point, when your holiness will deign to hear us.” 

Clement VIII. was now as cahn as he before had been excited, and 
he listened to his pleading with great attenljion, the principal argument of 
which rested upon the crime of Francesco, and the violence offered to his 
daughter. He cited as a proof of this, the memoir fonvarded by Beatrice to 
his holiness, in which she besought him, as her sister had before done, to 
withdraw her from her father’s house, and place her in a convent; this 
had, however, unfortunately disappeared, and notwithstanding the strictest 
search, no trace could be found of its receipt. The pope, taking all the 
papers connected with the subject, dismissed the advocates, who immediately 
retired, exce^iting Altieri, who tlu'cw himself at his feet, and said, 

“ I could not do otherwise than apjje.or before you, most holy father, in 
tliis case, being the advocate of the poor, for which I humbly entreat your 
forgiveness.” 

The pope iqion this raised him with kuidncss, and said, 

“ We are not surprised at the part that you, but at that which others 
have taken, who yirotect and defend these criminals.” 

And as he felt a great interest in the cause, he spent the whole night in 
studying it, with the Cardinal di San Marcello, a man of great experience 
and ability. This done, he communicated his vi'^W of the general argument 
to the advocates, w'ho derived from it sti'ong hopes of the final pardon of 
the accused; for it was clearly proved, that if the children were guilty of par¬ 
ricide, at least, and this more particularly in the case of'Beatrice, they had 
been urged to its commission by the brutal lust, the tyranny, and cruelty 
of their father. The pope seemed to feel the influence of tlie arguments 
adduced; he i*elaxed the proceedings against the Cenci, and permitted them 
to hope for life. Rome breathed more freely, and seemed joyous as though 
this act of clemency was a public good; but alas 1 the intentions of the pope 
were changed by the nfews of the murder of the Marquis of Santa Croce, 
at the age of sixty years, by the hands of his son Paul, who had crue% killed 
him, by fifteen strokes of his dagger, because he refused to make him the 
sole heir to his estates. 

Clement VIII. was horror-shuck at this repetition of a crime so 
dreadful, but he was obliged to proceed to Monte Cavallo, where, upon the 
following morning, he was to consecrate the Cardinal Diveristiana, ap- 

g '^ted by him the titular Bishop of Olumbre, imtlie church of Santa Maria 
gli Angeli; but upon the 10th of September, 1599, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, he summoned before him, M. Ferrante Tavema, governor of 
and said to him : 

' **I give into your hands tlie Cenci cause, that you may, as soon as 
you can, the justice'aUotted to them.” 
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As soon as tlio governor arrived at his palace, he communicated tlm sen¬ 
tence, and held a council >vith all the criminal judges of the city, at which 
the Cenci were condemned to death. His decision was soon known ; and 
as the interest felt in this unhappy family had continually increased, many 
cardinals earnestly supplicated, that they, or at least Lucrezia and Beatrice, 
might be privately executed, and mercy extended to Bernardo, then only 
fifteen years of age, and who was perfectly guiltless of the slightest parti¬ 
cipation in the crime. Cardinal Sforza, who was the most urgent, solicited 
but in vain; the pope would not encourage the slightest hope of mitigation; 
nor was it until Farinaccl suggested a scruple of conscience, and at the last 
hour, that upon repeated entreaty, he consented to remit the sentence in be¬ 
half of Bernai'do. 

At break of day the members of the brotherhood of the Conforteria as¬ 
sembled at the two prisons of Gorte Savella and of Tordinona, but it was not 
until five o’clock that the registrar of the courts of justice read their sen¬ 
tence to Beatrice and Lucrezia Petroiii. Botli slept in the hope of the en¬ 
joyment of life ; the registrar awoke them, to notify, that condemned by 
man, they must now prepare to meet their God. Beatrice seemed at first 
to be completely paralyzed: she could not speak ; was regardless of all 
around ; and pale and trembling, arose from her bed as one deprived of 
sense, and all power of self-guidance, till at last her grief burst forth in 
frightful cries. 

Lucrezia received the Intelligence with greater firmness, and dressed 
herself to proceed immediately to the chapel, exhorting, in the meanwhile, 
Beatrice to endure her fate with resignation ; but she, as if deprived of 
reason, ran wildly about her prison, raising her arms in agony towards 
heaven, or striking in despair her head against the walls, exclaiming— 

“ To die! to die thus, miprepared, upon a scaffold—by the hangman!” 

After a temble paroxysm, her physical strength becoming exhausted, her 
mind legained its force, ;and from that moment she was an example of 
humility, and of patient, enduring resolution. She desired permission to 
make her will, requested her body might be intciTed in the church of San 
Pietro in Montorio, left five hundred crowns to the religious order of the 
Stigmata, and willed that her dowery, now amounting to fifteen thousand 
crowns, might be bestowed in marriage on fifty poor ^rls. For the place 
of her interment, she selected the foot of the high altar, adorned by Ra- 
faelle’s picture of the Transfiguration, which had been so great an object of 
interest to her in life. Lucrezia followed her example, bequeathed many 
charitable legacies, and left her body to be buried in the church of San 
Gcorgio del Velobre upon the Cclian hill, with tliirty-two thousand crowns 
for charitable uses and other piotis legacies. This done, they passed some 
time reciting psalms and litanies, and other prayers. * 

At eight o’clock they confessed, heard mass, and received the holy com¬ 
munion. Beatrice, not considering that it would be decorous to appear on 
the scaffold in tlieir splendid dresses, ordered two, one for herself and ano¬ 
ther for the Signora Lucrezia, made in the manner of the nims, gathered 
up at the neck, with long*8lceves of black cotton for her mother-in-law, 
and of common silk for herself. She had also a little turban as her head' 
dress. These were brought to them, with cords for their girdles, and were, 
placed by them, whilst they continued in prayer. 

The moment appointed now drew nigh, ftfid Beatrice, who was still 
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kneeling, rose witii a countenance, calm, and almost happy; and, turning 
to Lucrczia, said, * 

“ Mother, the hour of our suflPering is drawing near; I tlunk it is now 
time for us to prepare for it; let us dress, therefore, in these clothes, and 
let us aid each other in this last office, as wo have been accustomed to do.” 

They did so; the ropes were tied around their waists as ^dles, and 
Beatrice, placing her turban upon her head, awaited the last summons. 

In the mean time, their sentence had been also read to Giacomo and 
Bernardo, who were now similarly awaiting their doom. 

Towards ten o’clock the Company of Mercy arrived at the prison del 
Tordinona, and stopped upon the threshold with tlie sacred crucihx, ex¬ 
pecting the approach of the unhappy youths. Here a dangerous accident 
had nearly happened. As many spectators were at the windows of the 
prison to see the prisoners led forth, some 6ne inadvertently threw down 
a flower-pot which was outside one of them, wliich fell into the street, 
and narrowly missed one of the brothers of the order, who walked before 
the crucifix with a lighted torch, the flame of which it passed so near, that 
it extinguished it by the force of its descent. The doors opened; Giacomo 
appeared, and knelt immediately in devout adoration of the holy symbol of 
salvation. He was dressed in a long mantle of black, with his breast en¬ 
tirely bare; for during the procession to the scaffold, his flesh was to be 
torn by red-hot pincers, which the executioner had in a chafing dish, fixed 
upon tlie cart. Bernardo was now led forth, but at the moment he crossed 
the threshold of the prison, the fiscal of Home addressed him in a loud 
voice— 

“ Signor Bernardo Cenci,—In the name of our Redeemer, our holy fa¬ 
ther the pope extends unto you the mercy of life; satisfied by commanding 
you to accompany your relations to the scaffold and to death, and enjoining 
you not to forget to pray for those with whom you were to die.” 

The executioner now took off liis handcuffs, jyid the bandage from his 
eyes ; for owing to his extreme youth, they thought to spare him the sight 
of the scaffold, and placed him in the cart beside his brother, wrapping 
around him at the same time a magnificent cloak, which, upon inquiry, 
was found to be the same, given hy Beatrice to Marzio, to decide him upon 
the murder of her father. The procession now advanced to the prison of 
Corte Savilla, upon reaching which, the sacred crucifix was similarly stopped 
to await the approach of the female prisoners. They were immediately 
led forth, and, kneeling upon the threshold, worshipped, as their brothers had 
done, the holy sign of thqir common faith. Beatrice and Lucrezia advanced 
on foot one behind the other, after the last row of the penitents, both having 
their heads covered to their waists, with this difference, that Lucrezia as a 
widow wore* a black veil, which covered her as far as her girdle, slippers of 
the same colour, with high heels, and bows of ribbons, as was then the cus¬ 
tom ; whilst Beatrice wore a cap of silk similar to the soubreverte, or upper 
garment without sleeves, with a veil embroidered in silver, which fell 
upcj the shoulders, and covered her satin gown j white sli|mers with high 
he^, decorated with knots of ribbons, and cherry-coloiu*ed fringe. T^o 
hands of both were hut slightly tied, so that each could carry a crurifix 
.and a handkerchief. It was tnus they advanced towards the bridge of 
Angelo, where the scaffold bad been erected. Lucrezia wept bitterly, but 
Beatrice wras calm, resigned^ and firm. Upon reaching the bridge* they 
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were, together with their brothers, brought into a chapel adjoining, where, 
for a few moments, they were reunited. Giacomo and Bernardo were 
then led forth, although Bernardo was pardoned, and the other was not to 
be executed imtU the last. Upon reaching the platform, Bernardo fainted 
for the second time; and, as the executioner went towards him to assist in 
liis recovery, some of the spectators, who feared it was to put him to death, 
called out, “He is pardoned!” The hangman, however, reassured them 
by placing Bernardo near the block, whilst Giacomo knelt upon the other 
side. Lucrezia, the first to suflFer, was conducted W the executioner to 
the foot of the scaffold; her hands were then tied bemnd, her breast and 
neck uncovered, and upon reaching the platform, the veil was taken from 
her face. The shame of being thus exposed to the gaze of the crowd 
overcame her, and she shuddered in a manner that thrilled the hearts of 
the spectators; then in tear?^ and with a voice excited by despair, she 
exclaimed,— 

“ Oh! my God, have mercy upon me! and do you, my brothers, here 
seated, pray in pity for my soul.” 

She now turned to the executioner and inquired what remained for her 
to do ; whereupon he placed lier upon the plank of the guillotine, and ad¬ 
justing her head ivith much difficulty to the block, owing to her stoutness, 
the sjiring was touched, the knife descended and the head rolled upon the 
scaffold, to the great horror of the midtitude to whom the executioner 
showetl it, and then wrapping it up in black silk, placed it with the body 
in a coffin at the foot of the scaiTold. Whilst the scaffold was being 
arranged for Beatrice, some steps covered with spectators broke down, 
and many wore killed, and more lamed and hurt by this accident. The 
machine was now rearranged, the blood washed off, and the executioner 
returned to the chapel to fetch Beatrice. Upon seeing him approach 
w ith the cords to tie her hands, she exclaimed, “ God grant that you bind 
this body mito corruption, but free my spirit unto etornol life.” She then 
arose and quitted the cffiapel, leaving her slippers at the foot of the 
scaffold, quickly ascended the ladder, and as she had already been in¬ 
structed what to do, she stretched herself upon the plank, adjusting her 
head as quickly as possible upon the block. But notwithstanding the 
care she had taken to avoid the agony of delay, she was obliged to 
endure it, for aware of her impetuous character, and fearfrd wat it 
might betray her into some act of guilt between the interval even of 
absolution and death, the pope had ordered that upon Beatrice’s ap¬ 
pearance upon the scaffold, a cannon should be fired, which was done 
to the great wonder of the people and of the culprit, who raised her head 
from the block, until Clement, who was in prayer at Monte Cavallo, 
gave her plenaiy absolution in Articulo Mortb. Then after an in¬ 
terval of five minutes, during which she awaited the stroke with her 
head upon the block, the executioner touched the spring, and the knife 
feU. 

Hereupon a terrible sight ensued, for whilst the head rolled on one rad^ 
the body rose up upon thff other, falling forward again with violence upon 
the guillotine. The executioner next held up the head to the crowd, and . 
then gave the body to the brotherhood of mercy, one of whom attempting 
to place it in the coffin, it slipped from his hands, and fell from the' 
platform, shedding a great deal of blood to the ground, upon which Ber* 
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nardo fainted, and was recovered with the greatest diiBculty to endure 
the execution of his eldest brother. 

Giacomo was now to die: he had witnessed the death of his step¬ 
mother and of his sister, his clothes were covered with their blood, when 
the hangman approached him, and, throwing aside his mantle, exhibited 
his breast, streaming with blood from the wotinds inflicted by the burning 
pincers. In this state, he wallted firmly towai’ds his brother, whom he 
thus addressed; 

“ Bernardo, if, during mj' examination, I accused and compromised 
you, it was basely done, and, although I have already abjm-ed that de¬ 
claration, yet here, at the moment of appearing before my Creator, I 
solemnly attest your innocence, and declare it to be an atrocious act of 
power which has condemned you to witness this most fearful sight,” 

Upon this the executioner made him kn^el, bound his legs to a trans¬ 
verse beam upon the scaffold, bcandaged his eyes, and then dashed out liis 
brains with a blow from a leaden hammer, and immediately quartered him 
before the eyes of the people. Tlic butchery over, the crowd retired; 
and Bernardo, attacked by a biuning fever, w'as bled and piit to bed. 
The bodies of Lucrozia and Beatrice were laid in their coffins and placed 
before the statue of St. Paul, at the foot of the bridge, with four torches 
of white wax before them; in which state they remained until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when they were carried to the church of “ San 
Giovanni DecoUato.” At nine in the evening, tlie body of Beatrice, 
decorated with flowers, and dressed in the clothes she had worn when 
executed, was borne to the church of San Pietro in Montorio, where, 
with fifty lighted torches, followed also by the brethren of the order of the 
Stigmata and all tlie Franciscans of Rome, it was buried at the foot 
of the high altar, according to her request. The same evening Lu- 
crezia was buried Jn the church of San Georgio del Velobre. A few days 
afterwards, Bernardo Cenci was freed from confinement, but condemned 
to pay, in the course of the year, two thousand five hundred Roman 
crowns to the hospital of the Most Holy Triiiity of Pilgrims. 

And now, gentle reader, if, after you have seen the tomb, you desire to 
obtain a more accurate idea of the face and form of her who therein re¬ 
poses, you should visit the Barberiui Gallery, where, amid live other 
chefs-d’oeuvres, you will see the portrait of Beatrice, painted by Guido, 
either the night preceding her death, or during her procession to the 
scaffold. It is a beautiful head, ornamented by a turban, to which a rich 
velvet drapery is attadibd; tlie hair of glossy chestnut colour; dark eyes, 
within which the tear seems yet to tremble; a nose well-formed, and 
mouth almost infantine; a complexion remarkably fair; the age ap¬ 
parently about twenty-two. Close by this hangs tho portrait of Lu- 
"'brezia, the very type of the Roman matron, in all her pride of beauty. 
The rich complexion, well-defined features, straight nose, dark eye- 
bnws, and expression at once commanding and tenderly voluptuous. A 
snjae seems yet to linger on her lips, and herdiair, parted in rich curls 
upon her forehead, and falling luxuriantly around her face, seems its 
natural and becoming frame. Of Giacomo and Bernardo no portraits 
' ejust. They are described: the former as of middle size, fair but ruddy, 
ikud with black eyebixjws, affable in his nature, of good address, and w^ 
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skilled ill every science, and in all knightly exercises. He was not more 
than twenty-three when he died. Lastly, Bernardo so closely re¬ 
sembled Beatrice in complexion, features, and every thing else, that when 
he first appeared upon the scaffold, with his long hair and feminine 
figure, many at first thought that it was Beatrice; his age, at her death, 
has been stated at twenty-six years of age, but he appeared not more than 
fourteen. He remained in the prison of Terdinona for some time after the 
execution of his family, and, upon his release, became heir to all their 
possessions. He maiTied and had a son named Christofero. 

Peace be with their remains! 
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It was towards the close of the year 1657, when a very plain carriage, 
and without any armorial bearings, stopped ,at a late hour in the evening, 
before a house in the Rue Hautdeuilie, where two others stood already in 
waiting. The servant had his hand upon the door, which he was about to 
open, when he was stopped by a mild, although rather tremulous voice 
intimating a doubt as to the place. A window was immediately let 
down, and a head appeared so completely enveloped in a black satin 
hood, that no one feature was visible; and after a close observation of the 
front of the house, as if expecting to discover some sign, the fair incognita 
seemed satisfied, for she turned to her companion, and said, “ It is quite 
right; there is the name.” The door was now opened, the two ladies 
got out, and after again looking at a small board nailed beneath the 
windows of tlie second floor, upon which was printed, “ Madame Voisin, 
Midwife,” glided rapidly up a little court, the door into which w'as but 
partly closed, and which was only lighted sufficiently to show the naiTOw 
winding staircase wliich led from it to the apartments above. The un¬ 
known visiters, however, one of whom seemed to be of superior rank, did 
not stop upon tiie floor to which the l>oard apf>earod to guide them, but as 
if familiar with the place, continued their ascent still higher. irjion 
reaching the landing-place of the third story, they were stopped by a dwarf¬ 
ish-looking figure, strangely dressed, after the inode of the Venetian buf¬ 
foons of the sixteenth eentniy, who extended a wand as'they approached 
him, and demanded at the same time what was the object of their visit. 

“To consult the Spirit,” replied the visitant, in tlie same mild and 
gentle tones. 

“ Enter then and wait,” answered the dwarf, drawing aside a tapestry 
hanging, and ushering the two ladies into an anteroom. 

They remained there ibr about half an hour, hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing; till suddenly a door in the tapestry was opened, and upon a 
voice in the distance giving order for their admission, the ladies were 
instantly conducted into another room hung with black, and lighted only 
by a single lamp suspended from the ceiling. The door closed upon them 
as they entered and stood in the presence of the sibyl. 

'*?bis was a woman of about twenty-six years of age, who, contrary to the 
custom of the fair sex, evinced an inchn&tion to appear elderly. 
She was dressed in black, ,her hair arranged and hanging in plait, after 
the manner of the Egyptian statues ; her neck, arms, and feet, were bare; 
ijie '^rdlo around her waist was fastened by a large garnet, which cast 
a lund ; and she had a divining rod in her hand. She was seated 
' Upon a kind of platform representing the ancient tripod, from whence a 
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subtle pungent incense was diffused. Her features, though vulgar, were 
tolerably handsome; and her eyes, doubtless owing to some mystery of 
the toilet, seemed of an extraordinary size, and, like the garnet, to shine 
with a strange unearthly light. 

As they entered they observed the sibyl, her head resting upon her 
hand, as one absorbed in thought; and fearing to disturb her ecstatic 
revery, they waited in silence her recovery from this abstraction. After 
an interval of ten minutes she raised her head, and seemingly aware for 
the first time of the presence of her two visiters, she exclaimed,— 

“ Wliat desire they of me again ? Shall I never enjoy repose but in 
the tomb ? *' 

“ Forgive me,” answered the applicant, “ but I sought to know—” 

“ Silence,” replied the sibyl, in a solemn voice; “ I seek no know¬ 
ledge of your afiairs ; you must address the Spirit, who is a jealous 
spirit, forbidding all intimacy with his mysteries; for myself, I can but 
pray for you, and obey him.” 

At these words she descended from her tripod and entered an adjoining 
room, from whence she soon returned, apparently more pale and agitated 
than before, holding in one hand a chafing disn, and in the other a red 
j)aper. The lamp was at the same time gradually dimmed; so that, dis¬ 
cernible only by the glare from the brazier, every object assumed a fan- 
tiistic form, as it seemed half emerfjpng from the gloom, to the no small 
terror of the two strangers, who felt, however, it was now too late to 
recede. The enchantress placed the burning chafing-dish in the middle of 
the room, tlien presenting the red paper to the lady who had addressed 
her, she said, 

“ Write here what you desire to have foretold.” 

It was received with more firmness than might have been expected ; 
the incognita placed herself at the table, and wrote : 

“ Am I youug ? aiu^l handsome ? am I a maid, wife, or widow ? 
Thus much for the past. Ought I to marry ? should I re-mairy ? shall 
1 enjoy a long life, or meet with an early death ? Thus much for the future.” 
ThcTi extending l^er hand towards the sibyl, she inquired where she was to 
place the paper. 

“ Roll it round this hall,” she replied, giving her, at the same time, a 
small one of white wax; “ both will bo consumed in these flames before 
your eyes. The Spirit already knows the secrets of your destiny; within 
three days expect his reply.” 

Tlie uMJOgiiita obeyed, and the ball was thrown into the flames. 

“ All that is requisite is now fidfiUed,” said tJie sibyl. “ Comus!” 
upon the dwarf entered. “ Conduct the lady to her carriage.” 

The lady laid a purse upon the table, and, foUow'ed by her companion, 
who was a confidential servant, quitted the house by a private staircase, 
leading to another entrance, where the carriage waited them, and beme 
them rapidly away in the direction of tho Rue Dauphine. Three days 
after, tlie fair incognita found, upon awaking, on her dressing-table^ a 
letter in an unknowm hand, which was thus addressed: To the feir 
Proven^ale; and expressed in these words: * 

“ Yon are beautiful, you are young, you are a widow,—thus much for 
the present. You will remarry, you will die young, and meet with a* 
violent death,—thus much for the mture—T jb^e Spirit.” 
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The paper was similar to tliat upon which the inquiry had been written. 
A tremour came over the reader of this mysterious epistle; for the answer, 
as concerned the past, was so true, that it confirmed the dread of a similar 
correctness with respect to the future. In fact, the fair imknown visitant 
of the sibyl, was no other than the beautiful Marie de Rossan, called before 
her marriage, Mademoiselle de Chateaublanc, the name of one of the es¬ 
tates of her wealthy maternal grandfather Joaimis de Nochercs. At 
thirteen years of age she was married to the Marqnis de Castellano, a 
nobleman of high rank, who traced his descent from John of Castile, 
son of Peter the Cruel, and Joanna dc Castro, his mistress. 

Proud pf the charms of his youthful bride, the marquis, who was com¬ 
mandant of the king’s galleys, hastened to present her at the court of Louis 
XIV., who, struck by her enchanting appearance, had danced with her 
twice during the same evening, to the great despair of the most eminent 
beauties of the day; and, moreover, to crown her reputation, Christina of 
Sweden, then residing at the court, had declared, that in all the kingdoms 
she had visited, she had never seen the rival of “ the fairr Povcn<;alo.” 
This praise had produced such an effect, that henceforth even the terms 
of its expression became the only designation of the Marchioness dc 
Castellane. The favour of Louis XIV., aud the commendation of Chris¬ 
tina, produced the natural consequences. The marchioness wjis quite 
the rage, and .Mignard, htit just ennobled and appointed }}ninter to the 
king, added still more to his celebrity, by obtaining permission to paint 
her portrait, which still exists; but, as the reader may desire to possess 
some idea of the aspect of the beroine of this tale, and may not have seen 
the portrait of the artist, we shall extract one from the description given 
in 1667, by the author of a little work entitled, “ The authentic narrative 
of the principal circumstances connected with the lamentable death of the 
Marchioness de Ganges,” upon which, and the “ Recital of the death of 
the Marchioness de Ganges,” published at Paris in 1667, by Jacques Le- 
gental, this narrative is founded. * 

Her complexion was stril«ingly fair, yet relieved by a niddy tint, which, 
far from predominating, seemed to blend with it, in a^ manner art could 
not have reached by the most delicate gradations of its colours. The 
effect of this was increased by the rich, jet-black hair which fell luxuriantly 
around a forehead of the most exquisite proportions. Her eyes were 
large and dark, chastened in their expression, yet still so piercing as 
to forbid a fixed look upon them; her teeth were the befitting orna¬ 
ments to a mouth w'hich, from its size, form, and delicately-shaped out¬ 
line, was unequalled; the nose well defined and regular, giving to her 
face an air of dignity, which commanded and blended respect with fulnn- 
raition. In every feature there w'as the hue aud freshness of hcaltlr; grace 
was in all her looks, in everj'^ movement of her lips, and the slightest 
gesture of her head; her figure corresponded with the rest, and her step 
and carriage were becoming the charms of one whom nature had so pro- 
' difpUy endowed. It may be readily supposed, that amid the court of 
XIV. she could not escape the calumnies ^f jealous rivals, but these 
were always pointless, so becoming, even in the absence of her husband, 
was the conduct of the mardiioness. Her conversation, in general restrained, 
'and at all times more sound than brilliant, ofiered a decided contrast to the 
frivoICKU and fantastical discourse of the beaux esprits of the period; so tliat 
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many wlio paid their court to her -without success, unwilling to believe rejec¬ 
tion arose from any deficiency of attractive qualities on their part, industri¬ 
ously whispered that the marchioness was nothing but a beautiful statue, 
liut it was to no purpose that such things were said and repeated in the 
inarchioiiess’s absence: the moment she entered a room, that instant the 
charm of her eyes and smile, and the irresistible influence of words well 
chosen, tersely and elegantly exjuxsssed, overcame even tlie most predis- 
])Osed against her, and all were forced, even reluctantly, to confess that 
they had never seen any creature approach so near to perfection. Thus, 
ill thc! full enjoyment of a celebrity scandal could not diminish, nor slander 
vilify, her days went by, when she heard of the shipwreck and loss of her 
husband, with the fleet he commanded. The marchioness behaved upon 
this, as upon every fonner occasion, with the utmost piety and discretion, 
and although she could not, by reason of his long absence, or the circum¬ 
stances of their early union, feel acutely for his loss, she not only retired 
from the court to thc house of Madame d’Ampus, her mother-in-law, but 
withdrew' entirely from society, during the time prescribed. 

Six mouths after her husband’s death, thc marchioness accepted an 
invitation to finish the period of her mourning with her grandfather, 
M. Joauuis de Nocheres, and proceeded for this purpose to Avignon. A 
few days before her departure she visited la Voisin, who, although far 
Irom enjoying the reputation she subsequently obtained, had greatly 
excited her curiosity, by the various recitals she had beard, of the truth 
and fulfilment of her jiredictions. The reader is aware of the answer 
returned to her consultation of the sibyl. The marchioness was not 
superstitious, but nevertheless a prediction so fearful, so blended -with 
tinitli, piYjduced a deep impression upon her mind, which neither the 
pleasure of revisiting her natri'c place, the kindness of her relation, nor the 
pleasures of society, could effectually dissipate; she sought therefore 
and obtained thc permission of M. de Nochi^res to spend the remainder of 
her mourning in a cloister. 

It was here, and with all the enthusiasm of the poor recluses of the 
convent, tliat she for the first time heard of the Marquis de Ganges, whose 
reputation for petsonal beauty was as great as her own. This was so 
much the topic of discourse, it was so constantly impressed upon her that 
nature seemed to have created them for eacli other, that her curiosity -was 
excited. The marquis, on his part, owing doubtless to similar sugges¬ 
tion, had conceived an earnest desire of being introduced to the Mar¬ 
chioness de Castcllane, and, availing himself of the kindness of M. de No- 
chercs, arrived at the convent, and visited its beautiful recluse. She recog¬ 
nised him at first sight, for never hitherto having met with so handsome a 
cavalier, it w'as impossible but that he who now stood before her was the 
Marquis de Ganges, the subject of so much animated conversation in the 
convent parlour. The natural result followed; the marchioness and the 
marquis met, and became attached ; they were both young, the marquis 
of nol^rank, and holding a liigli situarion; the marchioness was rich; the 
unionkjierefore was in every respect suitable, and was delayed only until 
the time of mourning expired; and the marriage was finally cele-. 
brated towards tlie beginning of the year 155^. 

The marquis was twenty, and the marchioness twenty-two. They were* 
for a time’perfectly happy; the marchioness forgot ihe prediction, car 
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thought of it only to feel surprise at the influence it had exerted upon 
her mind. But happiness of tliis description finds not its dwelling-place 
in this world: it is at best a vision ever fleeting, always insecure. It was 
the marquis to whom it first became insipid. Two children, a son and 
daughter, had tended to cement their union ; yet prompted by the excite¬ 
ment of his fonner pleasures, ho neglected the society of the marchioness, 
to rejoin tliat of his early friends ; and the marcluoucss re-entered the 
brilliant society which she had quitted for the enjoyments of homo, and 
where a fresh succession of triumphs awaited her. This excited the jealousy 
of the marquis, who, too much a man of the world to incur tlie ridicule 
attending its display, concealed the passion within his lieort, from whence 
it again issued, in the form of sneers, sai'casras, or slighting neglect. This 
continued until the marquis, under various pretexts, lived almost entirely 
separated from his wife. Notwithstanding ^is treatment, her conduct was 
uniformly patient, enduring, and discreet; and it would be difficult to find, 
upon any other woman, so pre-eminently attractive, a similar unanimity of 
opinion. 

They were thus situated, when the n)arquis, to whom even tl)e occasional 
society of his wife had become insui>portabIc, invited bis two brothers, the 
Chevalier and the Abb6 de Ganges, to reside with him. 

The abbe, who bore this tiiie without belonging to the church, was 
a kind of beUesprit, a ready composer of madrigals and fugitive pieces; 
and handsome, although in moments of irritation, his eyes became singu¬ 
larly expressive of ferocity; otherwise a libertine in the widest si'iise 
of we word, and as unabashed and shameless, as if he had been I'eally one 
of the profligate clergy of that period. The chevalier, who participated in 
the personal advantages so profusely bestowed upon bis family, was one of 
those men who journey on from youth to age, indifferent alike to good 
and evil, unless their tendencies are directed by some mind more powei'ful 
than their own. 

This was the position of the chevalier witli respect to his brother; 
obeying an influence unknown, and against which he would have revolted, 
like a self-willed child, had he even possessed the capability of indulging 
such a suspicion. He was but a machine regulated by the will of another 
mind, the tool of the bad passions of another heart, the more dangerous, 
as bexDg unrestrained by the slightest ray of reason, or of instinct, to 
counteract the impulse which governed his career. To a limited degree, 
the abb4 possessed a similar power over the marquis ; a younger brother, 
consequently portionless, and, although wearing the costume of the church, 
without a benefice, he •contrived to persuade the marquis, we£dthpr not 
only by his own inheritance, but by the property of his wife, that it was 
requisite for the good management of liis estates, to appoint a confidential 
agent, which ofiice he himself proposed to fill. 

• The marquis, weary of his dpmesiic solitude, and averse to business, 
Wffiingly accepted his proposal, and the abb6 arrived, bringing with him 
th^jchevaUer, who followed him as his shadow, and to whom generally no 
attention was paid titan to a mere cipher. * 

The mardhioness often said afterwards, that upon their very first intro¬ 
duction, although their manners and appearance were unexceptionable, 
*jli^ had felt a presentiment of evil; and that the prediction of the sibyl, 
fo jkmg forgotten, flashed upon her mind like a gleam of lightning. 
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But the effect was different with the brothers: the beauty of the mar- 
ciuoness had attracted the attention of both, though in a dissimilar 
manner. The chevalier gazed in ecstasy upon her, as he would have 
considered a beautiful statue: it was admiration unimpassioned, and, it 
left to himself^ perfectly harmless. The abb^, on the contraiy, was im¬ 
pressed by a deterniined and violent desire to possess this, the most beauti¬ 
ful woman he had ever seen; but, a perfect master of his feelings, he gave 
expression merely to those familiar phrases of gallantly, which are un¬ 
derstood to mean nothing, both by those who utter and by those who hear 
them; nevertheless, before the close of this first interview, the abb6 had 
decided, with the firmness of his irrevocable will, that the marchioness 
should be his. For herself, the marchioness, owing to the entertaining versa¬ 
tility of the abb6, and the extreme inanity of the chevalier, gradually laid 
aside the reserve she had at first, felt; and the more so, as their presence 
brought back in some degree the former gaiety of the chateau. But her 
happiness was greatly increased, when the marquis, so long indifferent 
to her charms, seemed again to feel she was too beautiful to be neglected. 
The marelnoncss had never ceased to love; she had endured the estrangement 
of his affections with resignation; she welcomed its return with jc^', mid 
tliree months passed away, in a manner the more endearing, by contrast 
with the later, and the memory of their former mode of life. She aban¬ 
doned herself, therefore, to her new hopes, with all that unsuspecting 
confidence^ which youth that seeks but to be happy is so prone, careless 
( f all to come, and not even curious to discover the ministering spirit who 
had restored to her the treasure she had lost. Whilst thus hopeful and 
unsuspicious, she received an invitation from a lady in their neighbour¬ 
hood to pass a few days at her house. Her husband and brothera-in*law 
were similarly invited, and a great hunting-party was to ensue, for which 
every one immediately commenced the most active preparations. The 
abbe, whose manners made him welcome to all parties of pleasure, declared 
liimself for that day the attendant cavalier of the marchioness, a choice 
which she confirmed with her accustomed condescension; his epmple 
was followed by the rest of the company, and they proceeded to the 
place appointed. It happened then, as it invariably does, the dogs 
had the benefit of the run; two or three amateurs kept up with them 
and the rest straggled in all directions. The abbf^, as squire to the 
marchioness, had never quitted her for a moment, and by his customary 
adroitness had obtained the opportunity for a tete-a-tite, ^bich his com¬ 
panion had long very carefully avoided. The moment the marchioness 
perceived his intention of avoiaing the chace, she eudbavoured to frustrate 
it, by riding in an opposite direction to tiie one she had first taken, but 
the abb4 laid his hand upon her bridle. The marchioness could not and 
would not give occasion for a quarrel; she contented herself therefore 
with waiting his explanation, assuming, 4it the some time, that proud, 
disdainfiil look and manner which women so readily adopt, when they 
wish their suitors to understand they have nothmg to hope ftmn 
them. • 

There was a moment’s silence, which he ^jas the first to break. 
“ Madam,'* said he, “ you will, I timt, excuse the means I bate devised to 
secure this interview; but since, notwithstanding my rdataonship, you 
seemed disposed to deny me the favour of this had 1 ventured 
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to request it, I thought it advisable to deprive you of the power of its 
refusal.” 

“ If, sir,” replied the marchioness, “ you have hesitated so much to 
make so simple a request, and have felt such precautions necessary to 
compel ray attention, it arises doubtless from your consciousness that the 
proposal you have to make is one unbecoming me to hear. You will have 
the goodness to reflect, therefore, before you commence the convereation at 
which you hint; for I warn you that here, as elsewhere, I shall reserve to 
myself the right to decide the extent to wliich I may permit you to 

that poult,” he answered, “ be assured, that whatever topic I 
may select, you will favour me with your attention to its close; but for the 
present it is useless to disturb yourself upon a matter so trifling, for 1 
would now merely ask you, have you of Jate remarked any alteration in 
your husband’s conduct towards you ? ” 

“ I liave, and daily offer my wanksgiving to Heaven for the happiness 
I now enjoy.” 

“ You were wrong to do so,” he continued, with one of those smiles his 
features alone could assume: “ Heaven has nothing to do with the matter; 
rather offer thanksgivings for your matchless charms. Heaven will still 
have other claims upon you, without depriving me of the gratitude wliieh 
is my due.” 

“ 1 do not comprehend you,” replied the marchioness, in q^proud and 
distant manner. 

“ Well then, my dear sister, 1 will explain. 1 am the cause of the 
miracle; it is to me, therefore, that your thanks belong.” 

** You are right, sir; if you be really the cause to whom I owe this 
liappiness, you nave every claim upon my gratitude; and to Heaven also 
it is due ^ the mercy wliicli inspired the good thought.” 

“ Yes, madam ; but the same influence exercised for good may be em¬ 
ployed for evil, if I am deprived of the rewaril I expect,” 

“ What mean you, sir?” 

“ Simply this, madam; that in my family there is but one will—that 
will is mine; that my brother’s thoughts take theii'direction from mine, 
as the waves roll before the wind; and that he who can blow hot can blow 
cold.” 

“ I still wait your further explanation.” 

“ Well riien, since you are unwilling to understand me, 1 will be at 
once more frank with you. My brother’s jealousy had separated him 
from you, it was neSessary to give you a proof of my influence; from the 
exti’eme of indifference I reawakened the ardour of first love; let me but 
change my purpose and his former enstrangement will ensue. It is un¬ 
necessary for me to bring forward facts. You feel the truth of what I say.” 

“ Ana for what purpose has this comedy been composed and acted?” 

“ To show you that your joys or your sorrows are in my power, and 
that I can cause you to be cherished or neglected—adored or hated— 
even os I will. Now, hear me; I love you!*> 

“Tltt/is insulting, fir!” exclaimed the raarduoness, endeavouring to 
withdraw flbe bridle of her horse from the abba’s hands. 

“iS^oderate your expressions, madam!” he replied, “for upon me, 1 
again warn you, phrases of this description are entirely thrown away. 


proceed.” 

“Unor 
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A woman never yet was insulted by an irvowal of love; but there are 
a thousand different ways of compelling or inducing its return. The fault 
is, to mistake the means to be employed, and that is all.” 

And may I be permitted to inqiure the means you have selected?” said 
the marchioness, with a look of contempt. 

“ The only means that could possibly be successful with a woman calm, 
cold, and resolute as yourself; the conviction that your interest would 
counsel the return of my affections.” 

“ Since you pretend to so accurate a knowledge of my character,” 
making at the same time another fruitless effort to disengage her bridle, 
“ you ouglit to know also in what manner, a woman such as I am should 
receive an overture of this description; what I should say to you, and 
more especially to my husband.” 

He smiled. 

“ In that respect you are the distress of your own actions,” he replied. 

“ Pray give utterance to what jou please; repeat to him this cemversa- 
tion, word for word; add to it whatever memory or imagination can 
dictate, true or false, against me; but as soon as you have well schooled 
him, the moment you believe you have secured a defender there, in the 
next, with but two words, I bend him to my purpose as ‘this glove. I 
detain you no longer; you have in me a sincere friend or a bitter enemy. 
‘Cake your choice.” 

At these words he let go her horse. The marchioness moved for¬ 
ward at a trot; unwilling to evince either fear or haste, he fol¬ 
lowed her at a leisure pace and rejoined the company. The abb4 spoke 
truth. In spite of her threat, the marchioness reflected upon the infiuenee 
he could undoubtedly exercise, and was silent, hoping he had, to exdte her 
fears, misrepresented himself. But upon this point she was mistaken. In 
the meanwhile the ahb4 sought to ascertain the cause of the rejection 
of his suit, whether it was personal antipathy or virtue. The chevaBer 
was handsome; he had those manners of good society which simply the 
u aiit of more solid g^fts; he had the sclf-conceit of common unwistand- 
ings; he resolved to persuade him that he really loved the marchioness. 
This was not difficult. Hio dievalieT’s attentions had not indeed 
exceeded the bounds of coromcm gallantry, but he was not the less im¬ 
pressed with the charms of the marchioness, who on her side, owing to his 
relationship, had imposed the less restraint upon her conduct. The abb4 
sought therefore an interview with his brother. 

“ Chevalier,” said he, “ we both love the same wcHnan—our brother's 
wife—do not let us cross each other’s path. I cal! master my feelings, 
and sacrifice them the more wiUingly, believing it is you that she pre¬ 
fers. Endeavour to confirm her ffivourable impressions. M you axe sue* 
sessful, I instantly retire; if you fail, you will aieu honourably yield to me 
your position, that 1 in turn may try whether her heart be as impregnable as 
it is described.” 

The chevalier had never hitherto ventured to suppose the result thus 
openly mentioned by his brother, but the moment that, without any ap¬ 
parent motive of personal interest, he exrited the idea ri»at be was lov^ 
immediately all that such a mere automaton could feel of love and pride, 
was roused into action in the expectation of success. The marchioness 
received his attentions with feelings the warmer, perhi^, from her con¬ 
tempt for the abb6. Deceived by this, the chevfffier ex^ained his views; 
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ihe maxchionesd astomshed, and at first doubting the reality, suffered him 
to proceed, until further hesitation would hare been criminal, and there¬ 
upon abruptly stopped liini, by one of those cutting phrases a w'oman has 
recourse to, far more frequently from indifference tiian virtue. Upon this 
check the crest-fallen chevalier lost all hope, and frankly told to his 
brother the unhappy termination of his suit. This was precisely what the 
abb6 had expected and desired; first to gratify his vauify, and secondly for 
the execution of his plans. He converted the shame oi the chevalier into 
a deadly hatred, and now, sure of a supporter, in fact, of an accompli<!c, 
he commenced his projects against his victim. The result was soon ob¬ 
servable, by the recurrence of the estrangement, on the part of the mar¬ 
quis. A young man, whom the marchioness had met with in general 
society, became, if not the cause, at least the pretext, for a fresh fit of 
jealousy. 

This was evinced by irritation upon points in no way imniodlately con¬ 
nected with the object of iiis suspicions. The raarcliioness was not de¬ 
ceived, she still detected the fatal influence of her brother-in-law as the 
cause ; but so far from encouraging compliance, it increased her dislike, 
and no opportimity was neglected of expi’essing her contempt for his per¬ 
son and conduct. In this manner, many mouths were passed ; the mar¬ 
quis became daily more cold and distant, and although the spies Averc 
unseen, she felt that she was watched on all sides, even to the most [frivate 
details of daily intercourse. The manners of the abbe and the chevalier 
were still unchanged, except that the former concealed his hatred boneatli 
his habitual smile, and the chevalier his mortification, in tliat cold repul¬ 
sive dignity in which medicnaity invests itself, when resenting the fancied 
iiguries inflicted upon its morbid vanity. 

Whilst matters stood thus, M. Joanuis de Nochferos died, increasing the 
fortune of his gprand-daughter, by a sura amounting to scA’^en hundred 
thousand liAres. This addition to her income, according to the Roman laws 
which then prevailed, became the exclusive property of the Tuarchiouess, 
was entirely beyond the control of her husband, to be enjoyed and b(!- 
queathtid in any manner she might prefer. In consetjnonco, a fcAv days aften* 
she was placed ii> full possession of the legacy, her husband mid bis 
brothers understood, that a notary had been sent for to explain the 
legal technicalities of the case; this indicated also the determination of 
withholding the inheritance from the family; for the conduct of tlie mar¬ 
quis to lus wife had not been such as to encourage the hope it could arise 
from any oilier motive. 

About this time a‘strange carcumstanee occurred. At a dinner party 
given by the marquis, a cream was placed upon the table, of which all 
tliose who ate, became seriously indisposed; more particularly the mar¬ 
chioness, who had rather freely indulged in it, whilst the marquis and 
his brothers; having carefully abstained, were not affected. This created 
suspicion, and upon a careful analysis of the remains of the cream, the pre¬ 
sence of amenic was detected ; hut as it was unattended with any serious 
result, and was explained as the mistake of >a servant, who had taken up 
arsenic fqr sugar, the ci^mstance was passed over, and apparently for¬ 
gotten. . 4000*1 after this event, the marquis seemed disposed to adopt a more 
endearihg, or at least conciliatory manner, but of this the marchioness Avas 
not again to hetlie dupe. In tlm desire of reconciliation, as in the estrange¬ 
ment^ the inlrigiflng q>iAt of the abb^ was discernible ; he had persi!i«ided 
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his brother tlvat a larffe property was worth tlie forgiveness of a few incon¬ 
siderate actions; an^ yielihng to his suggestions, the marquis hoped, by 
simulated affection, to divert the marchioness from her present undecided 
purpose of drawing up her wilL It was next proposed, as the season ad¬ 
vanced, to pass the remainder of it at Ganges, a little town of Jjanguedoc, 
about seven leagues from Montpellier, and nineteen from Avignon. 
Nothing could be more natoal, at the same time nothing more instinc¬ 
tively fearful to the marchioness than this proposal ; the recollection of the 
sibyl’s prediction, the attempt so recent, and so ill explained, to poison her with 
the cream, both excited and increased her fears. Without directly laying it to 
the charge of her brothers-in-law, she felt they were her implacable enemi^; 
and then this visit to a little town,—^tbis residence in a solitary house, amid 
society to which she was an entire stranger, all these circumstances were 
of unfavourable augury; aud^yet directly to oppose them without cause 
assigned, would be necessarily considered as a ridiculous timidity. Be¬ 
sides, upon what facts could she found resistance; to avow her fears was 
to accuse her brothers-in-law, and of what ? the mere circumstance df the 
poisoned cream was not conclusive. Nevertheless she determined at least to 
make her will prior to her departure, for which purpose a notary was sent 
for, who immediately received liis instructions. By this, her mother ’was left 
residuary legatee, with remainder to the two children of the marquis, but 
subject to Madame de Rossan’s control. Even this precaution appeared to 
her as insufficient. So strongly vras she impressed by the conviction, 
that she should never return from Gauges, that the marchioness procured 
a private meeting of the magistracy, and of many of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Avignon, and before them she herself declared wie wiU, 
then produced, to be her sole act; and requested them never to admit as 
legal any other document which might hereafter be produced; assuring 
them such a deed would be obtained only from her either by fraud or 
violence. This declaration made, it was next reduced to writing, signed, 
witnessed, and then deposited by her m the custody of those she 
had appointed guardians. Such precautions very naturally exait^ fri- 
quirics, but to tliese the marchioness replied, that many veTy;^ ptessing 
reasons, and not t& he then made public, induced her to act fls. she had 
done. 

The cause therefore of this meeting was imknown, and th6 marchioness 
besought tliose, who had been parties to it, to remain silent upon the sub- 
ject. ^ ^ 

Her departure to Avignon had much in it characteristic of a criminal s 
procession to the place of execution: she made considerable donations to 
the poor, bade fexewell to her friends, as one who parts from them for 
ever, and passed the night prior to her journey iii ftstiug and earnest 
prayer. They arrived at Ganges without any accident, and the 
chionoss here met her mother-in-law, a pious and highly accomplished 
lady, who although merely a passing visiter at the chateau, yet contri¬ 
buted by her presence greatly to her comfort and relief. Every awange- 
ment had also been made^ and the best and most commodious bedroom, 
situated upon the principal floor, and ojpeuiiijg upon a l^ge co^yard, 
surrounded by the stables, was prepared for her reception. 
immediately examined by ■Ae marchioness with the utmost ^re; cabinets, 
walls, and tapestry were diligently Searched, and as cve^ thing tended to 
induce security, her fears gradually subsided. * Soon after tile mother or 

X 2 
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the marquis quitted Ganges for Montpellier, and a few da}'S subsequent to 
this the marquis, alleging some pressing matters of business, departed also 
for Avi^on. The marchioness was thus left alone with her brothers-in- 
law and a priest named Perrette, who had been in the service of the 
family for twenty-five years. Her first object, upon aiTiving at Ganges, 
had been to form an acquaintance with the most respectable femilies of 
the town ; a precaution the more useful, as instead of residing during the 
autumn only, tlie marchioness, according to her husband’s letter’s, would 
be constrained to reside there throughout the winter. During this inter¬ 
val the manner also of her relations had changed; they seemed forgetful 
of the past, and their conduct was at once respectful and attentive. But 
the marquis was still absent, and although she had less fear, her grief was 
undiralnished. One morning, whilst thus dwelling upon tlie painful 
circumstances of her file, the abbe suddenly entered her room, and before 
she could X’ecover her self-possession, became acquainted with the secret 
cause of her affliction ; for tlic marchioness admitted that whilst thus 
suffering from her husband’s estrangement, it was useless to appear 
happy. The abb6 endeavoured to console her, but whilst so doing, 
reproached her as being the cause of her own wrong; that her dis¬ 
trust of her husband had very naturally e,vcited angry feelings on his 
part; a distrust the more humifiatiiig as so ojienly displayed by the 
will she had made, and the manner in which it had been witnessed: 
adding, tliat until tliat deed was cancelled, she could not expect the re¬ 
establishment of the affection that once existed between them. The 
conversation liere stopped. A few days after he again re-entered her 
room, with a letter from his brother in liis hand. This letter, marked 
private, was replete with the kindest complaints of his wife’s conduct; 
every sentence displayed the tenderest affection, restrained only by 
the quick feelings of the wrongs tliat the marquis believed himself to 
suffer. The marchioness felt at first disposed to yield, but reflecting that 
sufficient time had elapsed to enable the abbe to communicate the former 
conversation to his brother, of which this letter might be the prepared 
result, she determined to wait other and stronger evidence of the truth of 
its contents. In the moan time, however, the abbe became daily more 
pressing upon the subject of tlie will, and the marchioness, disquieted by 
ids manner, felt her former anxieties revive. Indeed, he soon became ap¬ 
parently so bent upon its revocation, that reflecting that after the precau¬ 
tions she had taken at Avignon, it would necessarily be held as an informal 
document, and fearful moreover, by a continued and determined refusal, 
to excite his hatred, shs finally consented, as a fi’esh proof of her affec¬ 
tions, and in the hope it might vrin over those of her husband, to rescind 
her former will, and to draw up another, in winch tlie marquis, instead of 
her mother, was named residuary legatee. This was dated May 5th, 
i 1667. 

The the chevalier expressed very earnestly the pleasure with 

which t^y witnessed this final removal of all further cause of discord; and 
warmly promised, upon their brother’s part, Jhe renewal of his former 
affection^) This h(me was indulged for some days, and was further con¬ 
firmed by a letter from the marquis, which announced also his immediate 
return to Gauges. 

About the i6th of May, the marchioness, owing to some trifling indis- 
posirion> desired the atteu^uce .of an apothecaiy^, whom she requested to 
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prepare some medicine according to her own prescription. He did so ; 
but upon receiving this, it appeared so black and thidc, that, fearful of some 
mistake, the marchioness put it aside, and availed herself of some trifling 
remedies at hand. The time had hardly elapsed for her taking the first 
prescription, when the abb6 and the chevalier sent to make inquiries about 
her health. She thanked and invited them, in return, -to partake of a 
small collation in the afternoon, with herself and some other ladies. An hour 
after, these inquiries were renewed, and the marchioness, not at the moment 
paying much attention to this excess of civility, replied that she was greatly 
better. She remained, however, in bed to do the honours of the collation, and 
soon after the guests assembled, to whom the abb6 and the chevalier were 
introduced. Neither of them, however, would partake of the meal; the 
former, indeed, seated himself at the table, whilst the chevalier remained 
standing at the foot of the bed. The abbe was silent and thoughtfohi 
mingling occasionally in convertation with the manner of one escaping freaer 
some dominant idea that absorbs his attention against his will, and whhrse 
perpetually recurring to his mind, induces fits of abstraction, or ofi and 
conscious revery; and this the more excited attention, from being-in-law 
posed to his general habits. The chevalier, on tlie contrary, her into 
conscious only of the pi'csenee of his sister-in-law, "who, more beautvhich the 
ever, attracted his undivided attention. The collation finished, je brains of 
retired, accompanied by the abbf;, but no sooner had he quitted The house 
than the marchioness observed the chevalier become'extremely dfe was at 
fall, as if suddenly taken ill, upon her bed. She inquired w 
anxiety as to the cause; but before he could reply, the door openet borne 
her attention was drawn to another sight. It was the abb4, who, pale isnd- 
overeome by the violence of his conflicting passions, re-entered the room, • 
holding in his hand a pistol and a glass. 11c next closed and locked the 
door, which so alarmed the marchioness, that she half rose from her bed, 
fixing her eyes upon him, but incapable of uttering a word. His lips 
(juivering, his face livid, h\p eyes burning with excitonent, he approached 
the bed, and presenting the glass in one hand and with tne other 
pointing the pistol towards her,— 

“Choose, madairi,” said he, after a moment’s awful silence, as if 
struggling with some powerful feeling—“ choose your death, by pistol"— 
this pistol—or (turning to the chevalier) the sword.” 

A moment’s gleam of hope encouraged the marchioness; for, as the 
chevalier di’ew his sword, she trusted it was in her defence, but undeceived, 
and thus placed, unprotected, in tho power of two such men, she sank in 
agony before them upon her bed. ^ 

“ What evil have 1 done,” she exclaimed, “ that you thus sentence me 
to death—and after condemning me as judges, would thus slay me as 
executioners? I am guiltless; my fault only is the observance of my duty 
towards my husband—^your brotlier.” Then, at once perceiving remon- 
stauce was in vain,—tor the determined looks and impatient gestures 
evinced the inflexible resolution of the abb6,—she turned towards the 
chevalier, And you also^my brother,” said she—“you also! Have pity 
on me! as you hope yourself for mercy.—Oh! spare me!” 

But he, stamping with his foot upon the floor, directed his sword’s pmnt 
to her breast, and repHed,« 

“ Enough of this; delay your choice no longer; for if not, madam, it ' 
will be for us immediately to decide.” 
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She turned round, as if once more to address the ahh€; and as she did 
so, the muzzle of lus pistol struck her mouth. She felt that she must die, 
and selecting that which seemed its least terrible form,— 

“ Give me, then, the poison,” she exclaimed; “ and may God forgive you 
my death!” 

Upon this she took the glass, but its contents were so repulsive, that 
with a look expressing a last entreaty, she put it from her; but the fearful 
blasphemy which burst from the lips of the abb6, and the threatening ges¬ 
ture of his brother, destroyed every hope, however faint, of mercy. She 
raised the glass to her lips, looked at them, and murmuring a prayer to 
heaven, swallowed its contents. As she did so, some drops of the deadly 
mixture fell upon her neck and breast, and burnt it like fire ; for, in fact, 
the execrable miscreants had composed it of arsenic and sublimate of mcr- 
p^uy, diluted with aqua fortis. Thus made the agent of their crime, she 
ghijthe glass fall, believing even their cruelties could exact no further tor- 
cauSi mistaken; the abbe remarked that some of the poison was 

gujjgj^itated to the bottom of the glass, and this he collected, and present- 
hannv point of a silver bodkin, roiled together iu the form and 

reproach 

trust ofJ^adam,” said he, “come! you must swallow tliis last most 
part; a 

she complied, but instead of swallowing, retained it in her 

addin? 4”“^ throwing herself upon her bed, contrived to eject it un- 
estabu^'^ Then, once more tm-ning towards tliem, she cried, with her 
conyp—ftised towards heaven,— 

^ Since you have destroyed my body, have yet some mercy upon ray 
soul; let me at least see my confessor.” 

Remorseless as they were, her assassins felt probably some slight emo¬ 
tion at the right; moreover, after the poison she had taken, death could 
but he retard^ a few hours: they therefore quitted the room to comply 
with her request, and closed the door after thenj. 

Scarcely was she alone, than the possibility of escape flashed across her 
mind. She ran to the window, which was twenty-two feet from the 
ground, and tliis was covered with stones and rubbish. Then seizing some 
clothes, she was hastily dressing herself, when the soimd of approaching 
footsteps was heard, and believing her murderers were returning to assure 
themselves of her death, she rushed almost fmntic to the window. The 
instant that her foot rested upon the sill, the door opened, and she at once 
threw lierself headlong from the height. This was the chaplain of the 
marquis, who was fortunately enabled to seize her clothes as she fell; but 
these, too slight to sustain her weight, were yet sufficient to change the 
direction of her fdl, so that the grasp, altliough it tore tliom, yet broke 
her descent, and she reached the groimd uninjured. Stunned, and almost 
i^nseless, she W8|{^ yet conscious of sometliing which passed her as she fell, 
and reboundad Vrith great violence near her. This was an enormous 
water jug^ the execrable priest, seeing she had escaped him, dashed 

after, wbro dlbe hope of killbg her by the blow;, but it broke in pieces at 
her feOt ;/ 5 vhereupon ho immediately ran to acquaint the ahb6 and the 
cbevalinMheir victim was e^capiug. In the mean time, with an admirable 
presence of mind, die contrived to reject the poison she had taken, and 
' then running towards the stables, directed by a light which was there 
butniog, she accosted one qf the grooms. 
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“ In the name of God,” she cried, “ help me, I am poisoned; they wish 
to kill me ; open me the door lea^ng fem this courtyard, that I may 
save my life.” 

The proom very imperfectly understood the request; but perceiving a 
woman half naked, and beseeching Ms protection, he took her under Ms 
arm, led her immediately across the stables, and opened a door into the 
street, where, meeting two women, he confided the marcMoness to their 
caie, but tmable to explain the cause eitlier of her fear or of her disordered 
state. 

The marcMoness herself seemed capable only of uttering exclamarions 
for their aid: “ Help me, I am poisoned; in the name of heaven, help 
me.” Suddenly darting forwards from their hands, she rushed into the 
town, for but twenty feet from her, upon the threshold of the door she 
had just left, she saw her assassins in quick pursuit. Thus they passed 
through the streets, she cryiig out that they had poisoned her; her 
assassins shouting she was mad; whilst the people, doubtful wMch course 
to pursue, allowed her to pass unassisted; for by her appearance and 
frantic cries, it was hardly possible to believe but that her brothers-in-law 
spoke trath. The chevalier at last overtook her, instantly dragged her into 
the nearest house, and closed the door, upon the threshold of which the 
abbe stood^w*^ ^'s hand, threatening to blow out the brains of 

^ jd dare to come to her assistance. The house 

% $5; ' a.ts, then absent from home, but whose wife was at 

several of her female friends. 

5 »mst the force of her enemy, the marchioness was borne 

, and as many of the ladies there assembled had been ad- 
^ , her society, her appearance excited the greatest astonishment 

^ ^ipathy. They arose therefore with offers of assistance, but the 

alier repulsed them, continually asserting she was mad; to wMch 
.-■peated asseveration tlie marchioness replied by pointing to her neck and 
lips, burnt and disfigured by the poison, declaring she was dying, and 
mgently requesting them to give her some milk, or at least some water. 
Upon this a Madame Brunelle, the wife of a protestont minister, slipped 
into her hand a box of orvictan, of which she hastily swallowed a small 
portion; whilst another, with ready kindness, gave her a glass of water ; 
but tlie moment she placed it against her mouth, the chevalier broke it 
against her teeth, so that the fragments cut her lips. The women upon, 
this called loudly for assistance, and smTounded the chevalier in the 
greatest excitement; but the marcMoness, still hoping to turn his heart 
towards mercy, besought them to retire, and to le^ve her with him alone, 
to which they acceded, and withdrew into the adjoining room. She threw 
herself upon her knees as they did so, and supplicated Mm, by the memory 
of her past kindness to Mmself and to his famUy, to have pily upon ha*, 
and promised that if even now he would save her life, to forget what had 
occurred, and to consider and receive Mm always as her protector and 
friend. Whilst she spoke, the chevalier unperceived had drawn Ms sword, 
which was very short, aq^, using it as a dagger, he struck her with it in 
the breast; this blow was followed. by another near the collar-bone, upon 
which.the marchioness arose, and, uttering a*loud slirmk, rushed towt^s 
the door of the room adjoining, crying loudly for assistance. As she did 
so he repeated Ms attack, and struck lier five times more in different parts’ 
of the back, and was continuing so to do, whfn at last the sword broke in 
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the shoulder, owing to the violence of a blow which knocked her down, 
bathed in blood, that now streamed along the floor The chevalier 
thought that she was dead, and hearing the women rushing to her assist¬ 
ance, escaped from the room, and foimd the abb6 still upon the threshold, 
with his pistol ready cocked, whereupon, seizing him by the hand, ho said, 
as his brother seemed to hesitate, “ Let us go, abb^, the business is 
over. 

They hardly proceeded a few steps, when a window was thi’own up, and 
the lames who had found the marchioness expiring, called loudly upon the 
people for aid; upon which the abb6, detaining his brother by the arm, 
said: 

" What means this, chevalier? if they call for succour, she is surely not 
dead.” 

“ Go then, and see to it yourself,” replied the chevalier, “ 1 have done 
enough for my part; it is your turn now.”- 

“ That is exactly my opinion,” cried the ahbe, and rushing again into 
the house, he pushed aside the ladies, who had now raised the dying msir- 
chioness, and were placing her upon a bed, and advancing close to iiei', 
applied the muzzle of the pistol to her breast; but the instant he touched 
the^ trigger, Madame Brunelle raised his hand, so that the ball instead of 
taking effect, was lodged in the cornice of the coiling. The abbe upon this 
seized the pistol by the barrel, and struck her so violent a blow with its 
butt-end upon tlus head, tliat she reeled backwards aud fell, but before be 
could repeat the blow, the ladies surrounded, aud thrust him amid the 
loudest execrations to the door, which they closed upon him. lie rejoined 
his brother, and profiting by the night, the assassins fled to Ganges, and 
arrived at Aubenos, a considerable distance from it, at abotit ten o’clock. 

In the mean time, every possible attention was paid to the marchioxiess. 
They attempted at first to put her to bed, but this was prevented, owing to 
the piece of the sword which still remained sticking in her shoulder. The 
marchioness herself now pointed out the way^for its removal; Madame 
Brunelle seated herself upon the bed, and whilst the other ladies supported 
the mai'cliioness, she seized the sword with both her hands, and fixing her 
knees against the sufferer’s back, drew it out with a sud/len jerk, by main 
force. The marchioness could now lie down; it was nine in the evening, 
and this horrible tragedy had already lasted three hours. 

Tlie magistrates of Ganges were now acquainted with the event, and, be¬ 
lieving it to be really an assassination, proceeded to the house with a guard 
of soldiers. The marchioness arose from her bed as they entered the room, 
A^d eagerly besought ,^em with clasped hands to protect her, for so 
'%reat was her fea)‘, that she constantly thought she saw the assassins re¬ 
turning to comply, their execrable attempt; but the magistrates tranquil¬ 
lized her, and |i^ed guards at every approach to the house. Messengci s 
were next desfui^hed to Montpellier for medical aid ; and, at the same time, 
infbrmariQn:i<(#the crime was forwarded to Baron Trissan, the governor of 
Langu^o^:*vri(Ii the names and description of the assassins. He gave im¬ 
mediate mrders for their pursuit^ but it was already too late; he learnt only 
that ldiey^bb4 anid the chevalier had slept after the deed at Aubeuas, and 
that violent recriminations upon their failure, the cause of. which 
they imputed to eadli other, aqd vmch was nearly terminated by a duel, 
"they bad next morning, before daybreak, got on board a vessel and 
escaped. 
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The Marquis de Ganges was at Avignon, engaged in prosecuting a 
servant, who had robbed him of two hundred crowns. When lie heard of 
this event, he betrayed at first great horror upon the narration of the facts; 
then bursting into violent exclamations of rage, he swore that his brothers 
should have himself for their executioner; nevertheless, distressed as he 
might be, he by no means hurried his departure, and although he met 
during the interval some of his associates at Avignon, never in any manner 
mentioned to them the horrible event. 

Ife reached Ganges four days afterwards, went to the house of M. 
Desjjrats, and asked to see liis wife, who, owing to the kindly offices of 
some priests, was already prepared to receive him. The marquis imme¬ 
diately entered the room at her request; he was in tears, and eidnced, 
by his frantic gestures, every appearance of the deepest grief. ^ The mw- 
chioness received her husband, as a forgiving wife and a dying Chris¬ 
tian. Scarcely had she gentlj^ reproached him for his past neglect, than 
upon his expressing his regret to a clergyman that she had so done, 
slie recalled him towards her, when her bed was most surrounded by 
their friends, and besought his forgiveness, assuring him, that the words 
which had hurt his feelings, were svrung from her by pain, and were not 
the consequence either of estrangement or of the withdrawal of esteem. 
Notwithstanding this, when alone with his wife, the marquis sought to 
induce her to cancel the will she had attested before the magistrates of 
Avignon, who, faithful to their engagements, had refused to register the 
suhsequent deed made at Ganges at the instigation of the abb6, and 
which, the moment her signature w'as attached to it, he had forwarded to 
his brother. But upon this point she was inflexible, declaring this pic- 
perty should be reserved for ms children, and that she could not alter the 
document drawn up at Avignon, inasmuch as it still gave effect to her real 
and unchanged wishes. 

This resolution by no means altered the conduct of the marqui^ who 
still remained diseharging^towords her every duty incumbent upon a de¬ 
voted aud attentive husband. Madame do Rossan, the motirer of the 
marchioness, had now arrived, and great was her surprise, when consider¬ 
ing the statements which were bruited about the marquis, to find her 
daughter in the hands of one, whom she could only consider as an accom¬ 
plice in her murder. Far, however, from giving credence to this opinion, 
the marchioness exerted all the influence she possessed, not only to com¬ 
bat and overcome them, but to induce her mother to embrace nim as a 
son. This infatuation so greatly shocked the feelings of Madame dc 
Bossan, that although still struggling with the stijpngest affection for her 
daughter, she remained with her only two days, and, notvrithstandiug the 
most pressing entreaties of the dying sufferer, returned homo. Her de¬ 
parture caused the greatest sorrow to the marchioness, who now urgentiy 
entreated to be conveyed to Montpellier; the very sight of the place of her 
cruel assassination not only reviving the scene, but the features of her 
murderers, which haunted her imagination so incessantiy, that, in the 
moments when relaxatioi^irom pain suffered her to enjoy a short repose, 
she awoke with a start, uttering fearful cries, and calling loudly fwr 
assistance. Unfortunately the physician considered her Utterly unable to 
endure the removal, and declared it could not be attempted but with the 
greatest danger. 

Upon hearing this, which it was requisite jto communicate, and which 
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her hectic compleiuon, and still lustrous eyes, seemed to contradict, 
the marchioness turned her thoughts towards a religious preparation 
for death; desiring only, after having suflFered as a martyr, to expire 
with the resignation of a saint. She expressed, therefore, a wish 
to receive the viaticum, and during the interval, before the arrival of the 
priest, renewed her expressions of forgiveness, both of her husband, and of 
ncr murderers, with such meekness and siaceiity, that, combined with her 
beauty, it made her seem a being almost angelic. Upon the en¬ 
trance of the priest, however, she was extremely agitated, and evinced 
once more the greatest fear. For he who came to administer the last 
consolations of I’cligion was the infamous Perrette, he whom she must 
consider as the accomplice of her assassins; the man who had tried to ]<U1 
her, and, failing in his attempt, had excited her murderers to tlio pm suit of 
their victim. She gradually, howevipr, recovered her self-possession, and 
seeing him approach her bed without the 'slightest compunction, she was 
willing to avoid the public scandal of denouncing bim at such a time. 
Leaning therefore towards him, she said, 

“ I trust that both in remembrance of what has occurred, and to dissi¬ 
pate those fears which I am justified in feeling, that you will not hesitate 
to partake of this sacrament with me; for 1 have heard, in the hands of 
the wicked, that the body of our Lord, instead of being the symbol of 
salvation, Las become the type of deatli.’' 

The priest bowed in token of his acquiescence, and received the sacra¬ 
ment with the marchioness, who thus cviuced her desire to pardon him as 
well as his accomplices, beseeching also for them the forgiveness both of 
God and man. Days elapsed without any sensible change; the fever in 
her veins gave fresh lustre to her beauty and added to her voice and 
manner an energy heretofore unknown. Every heart fluttered with hope 
except her own; she knew the hand of deatli was on her, and allowed 
no vain illusion to allure her thoughts from the future. Her son, a child 
of seven years old, was constantly by her side j and was hourly desired 
never to permit the scene before him to lose its iuiiuence, or to forget hi.4 
mother in his prayers. He promised never to forget. 

But I will avenge you!” said he, “ when I am a man.” 

She gently checked and reminded him, vengeance belonged to God, 
and to the justice of the king. 

Upon the third of June M. Catalan, the councillor of the parliament of 
Toulouse, arrived, with all the officers of the commission of inquiry; but 
owing to the state of tlie marchioness, his visit was delayed until the 
following morning. After a slight opposition he was admitted to her 
presence. She received him wim so much calmness, that the councillor 
was induced to believe the resistance to his visit arose from interest(;d 
motives on the^^^^ of those under whose care slie was then placed. At 
l^first she woe tP^wtlHng to give any account of the event, saying she could 
Pnot accuse itsil pardon at the aame time j but iiupressed with the necessity of 
making a correct statement, lest the inoocent should be confounded or 
b^ndeoilged: with the guilfy, she consented, and related every circmnstauce 
coimec^^ with the event. At a subsequent interview, the marchioness 
wasii^vidratiy so much woifee, that M. Catalan spared her the fatigue of 
, iumther Aicaminatiem. 

^ From this period her sufferings were so great that they overcame 
the Bti^gth of mind with which they had liitherto been endured, and 
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wrun^ from her cries of agony, mingled with prayers. It was in this 
manner she lingered throughout the fourth and part of the following day, 
when, towards four o’clock, she silently expired. Her body was mme- 
diatcly opened, and the physicians reported her dcatli to have been 
caused by poison, none of tlie seven blows from the sword of the chevalier 
being mortal. Notwithstanding, however, tlie strength of the deadly 
poison, which, according to the proces-verbal, would have killed a lioness 
in a few hours, the marchioness had lingered nineteen days ; so lovingly, 
adds the narrative from which these details have been partly borrowed, 
so lovingly did nature defend the IjeautifuJ being she had taken such pains 
to fonn. 

The moment of her death, M. Catalan arrested the marquis, the 
priest, and all the servants of his household, except the groom who had 
assisted the marchioness in her escape. The soldiers despatched for this 
purpose found the marquis ^fticing the hall of his house, in a downcast, 
agitated manner. He offered no resistance, but stated his readiness to 
obey their instructions, and that it bad been always his fixed intention 
to prosecute the murderers of his wife. They demanded his keys, which 
he gave up, tfhd was .sent witli the other prisoners to Montpellier. The 
instant he approached the city, the rumour of it spread with inconceivable 
rapidity from house to house. It was night, and as the inhabitants had 
placed candles in their windows, or came forth bearing torches as he passed 
along, his course was marked by a blaze of light, which enabled eveiy one 
to SCO him. He was, as well as the priest, seated upon a miserable back- 
horse, surrounded by archers, to whom doubtless he owed his fife^ for so 
great was the excitement against him, that, without their protection, he 
woidd have been tom in pieces by the crowd. Madame de Hossau now 
obtained possession of her daughter’s property, and declared her resolution 
never to forego legal proceedings until she had avenged her atrocious 
murder. M. Catalan immediately commenced the proceedings; the marquis 
and his associates were transferred from the prisons of Montpellier to those 
of Toulouse; and here they were met by an overwhelming accusation on 
tlu’, part of Madame de Rossan, which clearly showed the participation of 
the marquis in the guilt of his brothers, if not by act, at least by desire, 
thought, and will. The defence of the marquis was extremely simple: he 
had the misfortune to have two infamous men for brothers, who first attempted 
the honour, apd then destroyed the life of a wife to whom he was tenderly 
attached; and in addition to this, he was himself accused, although in 
every respect innocent, of being a participator in their crimes. In truth, 
minutely particular as wei-e the details of .the i^^ctment, it was rather 
moral presumption than positive erideuce of guilt which they adduced, and 
they were therefore insufficient, in the opiiuou of the judges, to justify 
the sentence of death upon the marquis. 

Upon the 21st of August, 1667, the judgment of the court was deU- 
vered, by which the abb4 and the chevaher were condemned to be broken 
alive upon the wheel; the marquis to pejqtetual banishment from the king¬ 
dom, ml his property qpnfiscated to the king, to be degraded from lus 
rank, and dedared incapable of inheriting the wealth or estates of Ins 
cluldrcn. Perrette was, condemned to the galleys for life, being first de¬ 
prived of his spiritual rank by the ecclesiastical power. TH sdecree caused 
as great an excitement as the murder; and at that period, when the doc- ^ 
trine of exteniiating circumstances had not been promidgated, became the 
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subject of very violent discussions. One thing is perfectly clear,—the 
marquis was or he was not; if not, the punishment was cruelly se¬ 

vere ; if he were, it was much too lenient. This was the opinion of Louis 
XIV., who dwelt with kindness upon the memory of the beauty of the un¬ 
fortunate Marchioness de Ganges; for, sometime after, when they thought 
the king had forgotten the event, and petitioned for a pardon on behalf of 
the Marquis de la Donze, accused of poisoning his wife,— 

There is no occasion for mo to pardon,” replied Louis, “ since he be¬ 
longs to tlie parliament of Toulouse from wliich the Marquis of Gauges 
escaped so easily.” 

And now, as the reader, who has perused and felt probably an interest 
in this narrative, may desire to know the ultimate fate of the assassins, we 
shall trace their career, until they disappeared, either shrouded in the dark¬ 
ness of the tomb, or buried in the obscurity of forgetfulness. 

Perrette was the first who ivas summoned to appear before his Maker ; 
he died, working at tlie chain, in the passage from Toulouse to Brest. The 
chevalier retired to Naples, and enlisted in the service of the republic, tlujn 
at war with the Turks; and was sent to Candia, which had been besieged 
for twenty-two ^ears. He had hardly arrived there, whei^ walking upon 
the ramparts with two other officers, a bomb-shell fell and exploded at 
their feet, killing the chevalier, without hinting his companions in the 
slightest degree; an event which was generally considered as the judgment 
of heaven. 


The subsequent career of the abbe was more protracted and more strange; 
he parted from his brother in the neighbourhood of Genoa, traversed 
Piedmont, part of Switzerland and Germany, and reached Holland, under 
the name of Lamartelliere. After much hesitation as to his place of re¬ 
sidence, he fixed at last npon Viana, of which the Count de Lippe was then 
governor. He here became acquainted with a gentleman, who introduced 
mm to the count as a French refugee on account of his religion. At the 
very first interview the Count de Lippe perceived the very superior quali¬ 
ties of his mind, and that lie was well versed also in literature and the exact 
sciences, on which account lie proposed to him to undertake the education 
of his son, then nine year.s of age, a proposal which was a fortune to the 
ahbe, and such as he could not venture to decline. Possessing the most 
powerful self-control, the moment when interest and the preservation of 
life impeded upon him the necessity of concealing liis bad passions, he dis¬ 
sembled so well, that in him only was now observable the precepts of the 
severe preceptor, who trains the mind to virtue, and governs the feelings 
of the |ieart. Thus arsiduoqsly directing his attention to the cultivation 
of hb heart and mind, he succeeded in educating so accomplished a pupil, 
that the Count de Lippe profited by the councils of the preceptor, even upon 
state a^rs,; 'm much so, that in a short time, without occupying any 
ouhlic sitjUGtto) Lamartelliere had become the life and soul of this little 
^jj^ncipl^^. ^ The Countess de Lippe had residing witli her at this period 
a youiigiiSatioii, pot wealthy^ but of very noble rank, for whom she felt 
the at^gest firiendship; nor was it long before she perceived that this lady 
regapriaed^er broth^s tutor with feelings unbecoming her high station; a 
feebng which, imboldened by his continually increasing credit, the pretended 
CamarteUiore had directed all his efforts to inspire and to maintain. The 
^ countess, umn this, had a private interview with her cousin, obtained an 
avowal of her affection, and admitted that both the count and herself felt 
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mucli interest in her son’s preceptor, and soup^ht to reward Ins services 
both to her family and the state, by grants and offices of rank; but that it 
was an ambition far too aspiring in a man, who called himself Lamartel- 
liere, and had not either relations or family he could or dared acknowledge, 
tf> venture to seek an alliance with a lady of royal blood ; that she did 
not require that the betrothed of her cousin should be a Bourbon, a Mont¬ 
morency, or a Bohan, but at least she did expect he should be of some 
acknow ledged condition, wej’e he only a gentleman of Gascony or Poitou. 

The lady retired from her cousin^ presence to repeat word by word 
this conversation to her lover, believing that he would be overcome by 
its narration; but lie, on the contrary, replied, that since his birth seemed 
to be the only obstacle to their union, the means were in his power to 
remove this objection. 

For, in fact, after a residence of eight years with the prince, which had 
passed amid the highest marlcs ttf confidence, and the greatest consideration 
of his services, the abbe thought himself sufficiently secure of the protection 
of his patron, to venture to reveal his name. He requested an audience 
therefore, with the countess, which was instantly granted, and bowing 
before her -with the greatest respect,— 

“ Madam,” said he, “ I flattered myself that you honoured me with your 
esteem, and yet you oppose my happiness. Your relation would willingly 
accept me for her husband, and the prince, your son, authorises the 
avowal of my affection, and excuses its boldness. What have I done? 
How incurred your displeasure? that I find you thus alone against me; 
and of what can you reproach me during the eight years that I have had 
the honour of passing in your service?” 

‘‘ I do not reproach you, sir,” replied the countess; “ but I seek to avoid 
the reproach of countenancing a marriage of this kind. I should have 
thought you were a man of too much common sense, far to rational, thus 
to force me to recall to your recollection, that so long as you limited your¬ 
self to becoming requests, <flnd moderate desires, you wotud have hod every 
reason to be satisfied with my grateful sense of your deserts. Do wu ask 
that yotu' appointments should be doubled? it is easily done. Do you 
seek offices of importance? you will be appointed; but forget not yourself, 
sir, to the extent of aspiring to an alliance which you never can imagine 
you can contract.” 

Madam,” he replied, “ who then has told you that my birth was so 
obscure that it ought to forbid the indulgence of all hope of your con- 
sent?” ^ ^ 

“ Who? youi*self, sir, it appears to me,” exclijsined the countess with 
astonishment, “ or if you have not done so, your name has gfiven currMicy 
to the supposition.” 

“ But if that name be not really mine?” said the abb^^ more emboldened. 

If unfortunate circumstances, terrible and fatal events have compelled me 
boiicatU that name to hide another, unhappily too wftll !known, would your 
highuess, in such case, be so unjust as to retain y<iW Oj^iuon?” 

“ Sir!” answered the gountess, “you have said too much, to conceal 
what may remain untold. Who are you? Speak on. Should you be really a 
man of family, be assured it is not deficiency of wealth that shall he im 
impediment upon my part.” 

“ Alas! madam,” replied the abb^, os he knelt before her; “my name, ^ 
1 am convinced, is but too well known to yoi^ and wilHngly, at hour. 
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would I forfeit half of my existence, could I thus have prevented its utter¬ 
ance to youj but you have said it; I have gone too far to recede; I am, 
madam, that unhappy Abb^^ de Gauges, whose crimes arc known to you, 
and of which I have often heard the recital from yow lips.” 

“ The Abbf' de Ganges!” exclaimed tlie countess w'ith horror. ‘‘ The 
Abbe de Ganges! You arc that execrable Abbe de Ganges, whoso name 
alone makes me shudder. And it is to you—‘to a murderer—a man 
eternally infamous, that we have intmstod the education of an only won. 
Oh! may it be that you have falsely spoken; for, be it but the truth, f 
feel that I ought tliis moment to arrest and send you into France to 
undergo the punishment you have desen ed. Your best course, if you have 
spoken the truth, ii^ to quit not only this palace, but th<^ (‘ity—the jn-inci- 
paUty; and I shall feel, to the remainder of niy life, the torturi* regret, 
every time I recall to my recollection, that for eight yeai*s we have Jived 
beneath the protection of the same roof.” 

The abbe would have replied, hut the countess sjmke in a tone so 
heightened by her feelings, that the young prince, whose inte)<>st liis ])re- 
ceptor had secured, and who was then listening at the door, anxious to 
know how the affair of his protege had terminated, unfortunately entereil 
the room, in tho hope of effecting its adjustment, lie found his inotlu;r still so 
frightened, that, by a natural impulse, she drew him close to Jier as if to 
protect him, and, notwithstanding his prayers and intreatios, all he could 
obtain was, permission for his ])receptor to retire umnolestetl intf* what<'ver 
coimtry he should prefer, but upon the exj>ress condition never again u* 
enter the px’incipality or appear before the Count or Countess de Lipfn*. 

The abbe upon this withdrew to Amsterdam, wliere he became a. 
teacher of languages, and W'hither the lady of his lov(‘ soon follow ed and 
married him! His pupil, Avhose parents could not, o>on by tlie declaratioii 
of his real name, induce him to share the lioiTor tliey felt, supported him 
in his poverty, until liis wife obtaining her majorily, (uitered into the 
possession of some pemonal property. His well-regidated conduct, his 
scientific acquirements, which long and laborious study had so perfoctod, 
obtained him admittance finally to the Protestant Consistory, whi^rc he 
died after a most exemplary life, but whether the restflt of hypocrisy or 
repentance can be known to God alone. 

With respect to the marquis, condemned as x\e have .seen to banisli- 
ment, and the confiscation of his estates, he was conducted to Ihe frontiers 
of Savoy, and there set at liberty. After an abs(!ucc of two or tlu-c'C 
years, to let the event, with which he had been mixed up, in some degree 
subside from public resxxUection, he I’ctunied to Franco; and as no one 
(Madame de Bossan being now dead) had any fmther interest in his 
prosecution, remained, although almost in concealment, at his chateau at 
Ganges. 

de BiaviRB however, the governor of Languedoc, receivt'd information 
mat he lilpi teitaitied, but it was'intiraated to liim at the same time, that 
the in his catholic zcad, compelled his vassals to attend mass, what- 

evc^llleir religion might be; and as this was the*poriod of the jwrsocution 
of^me Befotmers, this conduct of the martpxis appeared to the governor 
more than compensate for the crime of vi^ch he was accused, 
‘^stead, therefore, of immediately arresting, he eriteied into a secret corre¬ 
spondence withhhn; assured his safety, and encouraged liis religious zeal. 

. Twelto years thus pusse^ away; in the mean time, Ins son whom we 
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have seen attending the deathbed of Ids mother, had now attained the age 
of twenty ; and rich at once by his father’s possessions, whicii his uncle 
had suri"enderod to him, and by tlie inheritance of his mother, which he had 
shared with his sister, he had married a young, wealthy, handsome, and 
liighly-conncctcd lady, Mademoiselle de Moissac. Called upon to join his 
regiment, he had brought his wife to Ganges, and earnestly recommending 
her to his kindness, he left her beneath his protection. 

The marquis was at this period forty-two years of age, yet still so ex¬ 
tremely handsome, he had scarcely the appearance of being thirty; he 
become enamoured of his daughter-in-law, and hoped to seduce her 
attectioiis, and the better to succeed, his first care, under a religious pretext, 
was to remove from Jier a young girl, who had been her companion 
from infancy, and to whom she was much attached. This measure, of which 
she knew not the cause, very greatly distressed her; it was much against 
lier wish she had been brought tA inhabit tliis old castle, the theati’e of an 
event so fearful as that we have related; and then too, of siich recent oc¬ 
currence. She occupied the room in which the assassination had been com- 
luitlod,—the cluimbor—>the very bed, was the same in which she had slept 
—tlie window by which she had escaped was before her, and every thing, 
ov(‘a to the least portion of the furniture, summoned up and presented to 
Jier fancy the details of this most fearfiil tragedy. But when the 
designs of her father-in-law developed themselves, when she saw herself 
liwt'd by one, whose name only in fancy had thrilled her with fear; more- 
i.vor, when h(»urly she found herself alone with a man, whom public nxmour 
• till branded as a murderer, every circumstance became terribly prophetic, 
and iricrctised from fear to hon*or. Thus she lived, passing herdays as much 
as jjossihle amid the ladies of Ganges, many of whom had been eye¬ 
witnesses of the murder of her raothcr-in-law ; tlxey increased her alarm 
by their recitals, of which, with the desperate energy of fear, she pressed 
tlio incessant repetition. Her nights were spent generally undressed, 
upon her knees in prayer, tripmbling at the slightest sound, and seeming 
hut to breathe in safety as light returned, when she ventured to obtain a 
few Imurs’ feverish repose. The designs of the marquis became at last so 
pressing, and so evident, that Mademoiselle de Moissac resolved at every 
risk to cscajie from him; she thought therefore at first to write to her 
father to explain her situation, and require his assistance ; but he had only 
lately joined the catholic chm’dx, and had endured much on account of his 
adherence to the*reformed faith; it was clear therefore her letter would be 
opened by the marqxxis, on the pretext of religion,; and this step, instead of 
pffoctiiig her liberation, would cause more probably hc'.^e8truction. She had 
but one cltauce of safety; her husband was a catliolic, a captain of dragooiiSj 
and of tried fidelity to his king; there was no cause to jxiatify the opening, or 
the perusal of his letter. She resolved to write, she descril^d her situation, 
had tlie letter addressed by another hand, and sent it to the post-office at 
Montpellier. J 

The young marquis was at Metz when it arrived. He read, and imme¬ 
diately the recollections of childhood arose in all their force; he felt as if 
again present by the bedside of his expiriag parent; he recalled his vows 
never to forget—daily to pray for her repose. * Heithought of his wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, in the same room, exposed to similar violence, 
destined it might be to the same fate. It was sufficient to determine his 
'wMlUmt resolution; he threw himself into a chaise, •arrived at Versailles, and 
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requested an audience of the king. This was immediately wanted, and, 
kneeling before Louis XIV., he placed his wife’s letter in Ids hand, be¬ 
seeching him to compel his father to return to his exile, and promising, 
upon his honour, to supply him liberally with whatever might be requisite 
for his becoming support. The king w'as ignorant that the Marquis do 
Ganges had returned from banishment, and the manner in which he was 
thus acquainted with it, was not of a nature to induce him to take a 
favourable or compassionate view of the fact, that he had contravened his 
justice. He gave, therefore, immediate orders tliat if M. de Ganges w'as 
found in France, he should be most rigorously prosecuted. Foitunately 
for the marquis, his brother, who had remained and even enjoye<l some 
favour at the court of France, heard soon after of this decision of the 
king, whereupon he instantly proceeded from Versailles, and reached 
Ganges in time to acquaint the marquis with the threatened danger, upon 
which tliey departed directly and withdn.w to Avignon. The Venaissin 
then belonged to the pope, and was governed by a vice-legate, and thei'c- 
fore was considered as a foreign territory. He here met his daughter, 
Madame d’Urban, who exerted all her influence to detain him near her; 
but this would have been too openly to oppose the orders of the king, and 
the marquis did not dai‘e thus to expose himself to notice, lest pu¬ 
nishment should overtake him ; he retired, therefore, to the little vil¬ 
lage of risle, which occupies a beautiful situation near the fountain of 
Vaueluse. 

From this time his history is a blaiik; no one heard his name again 
mentioned; and even when, in 1835, I travelled to the soutli in tlie liope 
of being enabled to recover some traces of the obscure and unknown death, 
which had closed a career so turbulent and exciting, every effort w'as un¬ 
attended witli the slightest success. Since, during the i^cital of the last 
circumsjtances in the life of the marquis, w'c have mentioned the name of 
his daughter, Madame d’Urban, it is, perhaps, requisite to detail some 
events in her life, however scandalous they in^y be, the more completely 
to exliibit the destiny of a family, which, either by its crimes or cccen- 
triciries, engaged for more than a century the attention of J'^rance. 

Upon the death of her mothe:^ her daughter, then a|>out six years of age, 
was placed under tlie protection of the Dowager Marchioness de Ganges, 
who, when she had obtained the age of twelve years, introduced the Mar¬ 
quis de Pewant, the early lover of her grandmother, as her future husband. 
Athougb seventy, (for the marquis, born under Henry IV'., had seen the 
court of Louis XIII., and the early period of that of Louis XIV-, of 
which he had been ,,one of the most elegant and favourite members,) lie 
still retained the manners of those two periods, so remarkable for their 
gallantry, insomuch that the young lady, ignorant of the situation she w^os 
to occupy, and who had never yet seen or enjoyed the society of other 
men, yielded without repugnance, and felt herself happy in becoming the 
Marchioti^ess do Peitant. Th^iarquis, who was extremely wealthy, had 
quariH^ed with his youngest brother, and hated him with such intensity, 
th^his principal object in this marriage was the hope of excluding him 
frdin the succession to hi.s estates, to which he*could lay claim, upon failure 
of neirs male. But fearful at the expiration of two years, that his purpose 
would be frustrated, and unable to restrain his passionate desire of revenge, 
be sought to gratify it at the expense of his wife’s honour. For tliis end, 
he eneeuraged the passiop he had discovered existing for his mistress, on 
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the part of her pa^, stimulating his attempts, and almost betraying the 
marchioness into his power. Moreover, defeated by her purity and sense 
of duty, he himself supplicated her to yield to the desires of tier servant, 
upon which she replied to him, with a firmness and dignity, unexpected at 
lier age— 

“ That there were limits even to his power in her respect, and however 
anxious she might be to act in accordance with his wishes, they were not 
to be conciliated at the expense of her innocence and honour.” 

About three months from this the marquis died, upon which Ids friend, 
the Marquisd’UTban,when her time of mourning had elapsed, introduced to 
the marcliioness his son, who, attracting and winning the affections of tiie 
youtliful widow, was in due time united to her. They lived happily to¬ 
gether for many years, their family increased around them, and life passed 
away in the customary manner of country residents, when the Chevalier de 
llouilloTi arrived in tlio capital ot the Venaissin. He was the type of the 
roues of the period, young, handsome, the nephew of an influential cardinal 
of Home, and proud of his relationship, with a house possessed of regal 
privileges. The chevalier, in his indiscreet fatuity, spared none, so that his 
amoui's had become the scandal of the court, when Madame de Maintenon 
first began to rcigii within its circle. 

One of his friends, aware of the dissatisfaction which Louis XIV., who 
t hou was affecting the devotee, had expressed against him, thought to be 
of service in iu;quamtiug the marquis that the king had a tooth against 
him. 

“Pardieu!” replied the chevalier, “I am extremely sorry that the only 
tooth yet remaining in his majesty’s head should have been preserved to 
bite mo!” 

The retort reached the ears of the king; so that, shortly after, the 
chevalier received an intimation, that Louis XIV. recommended him to 
travel for a few years; whereupon, knowing the danger of neglecting 
such advice, and prefeiTing the country to the Bastille, he quitted Paris, 
and arrived at Avignon, with all the bitercst usually coimected with a 
handsome, youtiiful, and persecuted ‘noblaa 

The virtuous resolution of Madame d’Urban was as much the subject of 
discussion in the circles of Avignon, as the misconduct of the chevalier had 
been the scandal of Paris; and for this reason he resolved to undertake 
her conquest, JEvci'y opportunity was ind^d ]ilaced within his power, for, 
relying fully upon the virtue of his wife, M. d’Urban allowed her the most 
unfettered liberty of action. It is imnecessary to detail the event: he was 
successful, and publicly proclaimed the result to the dis/solute society of Avig¬ 
non. A nuu-der, of which in his hours of drunken revelry he was the cause, 
and also its chief accomplice, so excited the anger of tne vice-legate, th&t 
yielding alone to the consideration due to the Cardinal de Bouillon, he 
permitted his withdrawal from the city. .This adventure, aiid his suhse-, 
quent conduct, so provoked his. relations/«that they resolved to solicit a 
lettre de cachet from the king. The individual charged, however, to 
undertalce this mission, whotlier from want of the requisite activity,’ or 
influenced by Madame d’Urban, so neglected the affair, that no informa¬ 
tion could be obtained of the result of his proceedings. 

In the mean time Madame d’Urban, who had retired to the house of 
her aunt, opened a conciliatory intercourse with her husband, which was 
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attended with the happiest success; and she returned home one month 
after the circumstances now related. 

Two hundred pistoles, given by the Cardinal de Bouillon, appeased the 
relatives of the unfortunate pastrycook, who had died from the drunken 
cruelties of lus ne^diew; and as the statement they put forth exonerated 
the chevalier at tlie same time in the mind of the king, he was enabled, 
after a residence of two years in Italy and Germany, to return without 
risk to France. 

Thus ended not only the family de Ganges, but also the attention they 
had excited. From time to time the dramatists or romancists have repro¬ 
duced the events, and disinterred the pale and bleeding form of the mar¬ 
chioness to ap])ear upon the scene, or in their books; but to this the 
invocation has hitherto boon limited ; and many who liave written about 
her, have been entirely ignorant of the fate of her children. It has been 
my wish to supply this deficiency ; this has been the inducement to relate 
what others have omitted, and to offer to mv readers what the theatre 
presents, and not mifrequeutly the world—the comedy after tJie tragic 
drama. 
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On the 22d of March, 1819, about nine o’clock in the mornings, a young 
man of twenty-tliree or twenty-foirr years of age, dressed in the costume 
of a German student, which consisted of a short surtout, a silk waistcoat, 
pantaloons, and boots coming above the calf of the leg, stopped on a little 
height, situated about three quS,rters of the way from Koiserthal to Maii- 
heim, and from the top of which was discovered the latter town, nsing 
calm and pea(*eful in the midst of the gardens, which were formerly ram¬ 
parts, and which now envelope it like a girdle of leaves and foliage. 
Arrived there, ho raised his cap, on the front of which were enlaced three 
oak-leaves, embroidered in silver, and uncovering his face, he remained 
an instant Avith bare head to breathe the fresh air which rose from the 
valley of the Neckar. At first his irregular features made a strange 
impression; hut soon, through the j»alenes8 of his visage, strongly marked 
with tlic smallpox, the sw'eetness of his eyes, and the elegant flow of his 
long black hair, surmounting a broad, lofty forehead, he excited a me¬ 
lancholy and involuntary sympathy. Although it was still so early, he 
appeared to have had a long journey, for his boots were covered with 
dust; but he seemed to have almost reached Ins destination, for letting 
fall his cap, and hanging to his girdle the long pipe,—^at inseparable 
friend of the German student,—ho drew a little memorandum-book from 
Ins pocket, and Avrote in it ftith a pencil—“ Left Wenlieim at five in the 
morning, and arrived in sight of Maidicim at a quarter after nine. God 
help me!” Then, putting his book back in his pocket, he remained an 
instant quite still, moving his lips as if engaged in mental prayer. He 
then jncked up his cap, and took with a finn step the road towards 
Manheiin. 

This young student was Karl Ludwig Sftnd, who had arrived from Jena 
by the road from Frankfort and Darmstadt, to assassinate Kotzebue. 

MeauAvhile, as we arc going to place before the eyes of our readers one 
of those terrible actions, for the appreciation of Avhich there is no other real 
judge than conscience, we must make ourselves entirely acquainted with 
him, whom kings have regarded as an assassin, judges as an illumine^ and 
young Germany as a martyr. 

Karl Ludwig Sand was bom the 5th of October, 1797, at Wonsiedel, in 
the mountains of Fichtel. He was the'^oimgest son of Godfrey Chris¬ 
topher Sand, first president and councillor of justic-e of the King of Prussia, 
and of Dorothy Joan Wilhelmina Schapf, his wife. Besides two elder 
brothers, George, who carried on tlie business of,a merchatit at Saint-Gall, 
and Fritz, who was an advocate at the court of appeal at Berlin, he had 
an elder sister, who was called Caroline, and a younger one named Julia. 
When still in the cradle, he had been attacked by smallpox of the most 
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malignant species. The virus spread over all his body, laid his lihs 
bare, and almost destroyed his skull; for several mouths he struggled 
between life and death; at last life prevailed. Neverthele.ss, he remained 
feeble and sickly till liis seventli year, when he was attacked by a dread¬ 
ful fever, which again placed his life in danger. In compensation, how¬ 
ever, this fever, in quitting him, appeared to have carried with it all vestiges 
of his former malady. 

From this moment he became strong and healthy; but during his two 
long illnesses, his education had been very backward; and it was only at 
the ago of eight, that he commenced his first studies ; and, as his physical 
sufferings had retarded the development of his intellectual qualities, it was 
necessary for him at once to apply himself twice as much as others, to 
arrive at tlic same result. 

Observing efforts which, quite a child, the young Sand made to con¬ 
quer the defects of his education, Professiir Salpanck, a man of know ledge 
and distinction, master of the Gymnasium of Hof, couceived a great 
friendship for him ; and having been afterwards appointed director of tlie 
Gymnasium of Regensburg, he could not part with his puj>ii, and 
took him with him. It was in this town, at the age of eleven, that the 
first proof was given of his courage and humanity. One day, while walking 
with some young friends, ho heard a cry for succour. A little boy, of eight 
or nine years old, had fallen into a pond ; immediately Sand, without 
paying attention to his fine holiday suit, of which he took much care, throw 
himself into tine water, and, after astonishing eftbrts for a cliild of his age, 
succeeded in drawing to laud the drowning hoy. 

At the ago of twelve or thirteen Sand, who had become more, active, 
clever, and determined than many who were older than himself, often 
amused himself hy fighting with tin* young hoys of the town and tlie 
neighbouring rillages. The scene of these cliildish combats, a faint and 
innocent resemblance of tho.se great battle,.s wliich at this period deluged 
Germany with blood, was generally a plain which reached from the village 
of Wonsledel to the hill of Saint Catherine, at the sunmiit of which 
were some ruins, and among these ruins a tower perfectly entire. Sand, 
who was one of the most ardent of tlu‘ juvenila soldiers, seeing that his 
side had often been beaten because of their numerical weakness, resolved 
to obviate tliis inconvenience, by fortifying the toAvtir of St. Catherine, and 
to retire to it from the next battle, if fortune went against him. He com¬ 
municated this project to his comrades, who received it Avith enthusiasm. 
In consequence they passed a week in amassing in the tower all the means 
of possible defence, ahd in repairing the gates and stairs. These prepara¬ 
tions were made with so much secrecy, tliat the hostile army had not tlie 
least knowledge of them. 

The Sunday came; tlie holidays Avore the days of battle. Either from 
shame of having been beaten the last time, or from some other cause, the 
party to which Sand belonged Vound itself weaker than usiial. Notwith¬ 
standing, reassured by the means of retreat, it did not hesitate to accept 
thttcombat. The shock did not last long ; t^ie disparity of numbers Avas 
to# great. Sand’s party therefore began to retreat in the; best order pos.sible, 
toA^'ards the tower of St. Catherine, v/here it an-ived Avithout having suffered 
much damage. Arrived there, some immediately mounted the terraces, 
and, while the others defended tliemselvcs at the bottom of the Avails, began 
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to throw stones on the enemy. They, astonished by this new mode of 
defence, recoiled some steps, and the rest of the troop profited by this op¬ 
portunity to enter the fortress and shut the gate. 

Great was the astonishment on the part of tlie besiegers: they liad always 
seen this gate of no use, and suddenly it 0 ])posed to them a resistaueo, which 
sheltered die besieged from their assaults. Three or four detached them¬ 
selves to go and seek for implements with which they might force it; 
during this time, the remainder of the hostile array held the garrison in 
blockade. 

In about half an hour the envoys returned, not only with levers and 
pickaxes, but also with a considerable reinforcement, composed of young 
gentlemen of the village where they had gone to seek their instruments of 
war. Then the assault commenced. Sand and his companions defended 
themselves desj)erately; hut it was soon evident that, unless succoui’ 
arrived, the garrison would bfr forced to capitulate. They proposed to 
draw lots, and to detach one of their number, who, in spite of the peril, 
should issue from the tower, cross the best way he could the hostile anny, 
and make an ap[>eal to the other young men of Wonsiedel who liad lazily 
remained at home ; the recital of the peril which their comrades were in, tho 
sh.ame of a suiTcndcr, which would fall on tliem all, would evidently over¬ 
come their apathy, and determine them to niake a diversion which would 
permit the garrison to attempt a sally. This advice was adopted ; but, in 
place of leaving the decision to chance, 8and proposed himself for the 
enterprise. As every one knew his courage, his address, and his activity, 
the proposition was accepted by unanimous > consent, and this new Dedus 
prepared to do his duty. 

Tlic aftair was not withojit danger. There were only two means of outlet; 
the one by tlie gate w'ould eAudently throw him into the hands of the 
oaemy ; tho other was by leaping from tho top to the bottom of a tenace, 
loo high for the besiegers to have taken any care to watch. Sand, witli- 
out hesitating au instant, ..went to the terrace; always religious, even 
in Ills cliildisii sport, he uttered a short prayer, and, without hesitation, 
leapt from the terrace to the ground, a height of twenty-two feet. 

lie darted off immediately towards Wonsiedel, and arrived there, although 
the enemy had despatched after him their best runners ; then the besieged, 
seeing the success of their enterprise, took courage, and reunited their 
efforts against the besiegers, relying on the eloquence of Sand, to whom 
it gave great ascendancy over his young companions. At the end of half 
an hour they saw him reappear, at the head of a band of thirty hoys, of 
Ills own age, armed with slings and cross-bows. The besiegers, on the 
point of being attacked in front and rear, saw the disadvantage of their 
position, and retired ; victory rcmaiimd with Sand’s piu^ty, and he had all 
tlie honours of the field. 

We have related this anecdote in detail, to make our readers compre¬ 
hend by the character of the child, whatiiKvould aftei’wards become tliat of 
the man; we shall see it develope itself, always calm and superior, in tho 
midst of small, as well as gi’eat events. 

About the same time. Sand escaped, almost miraculously, from two 
dangers. One day, a great vessel full of phistcrfell from a scaffolding, and 
broke at his feet; another day, the Prince of Coburg, who, while the 
King of Prussia was at the baths of Alexander, lodged with Sand’s parents, 
driving at the gallop in a carriage and four, caqae upon young Sand under 
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a gateway. He could not run either to the right or the left, without 
running the risk of being crushed between the wall and the wheels, while 
the coachman could Jiot stop liis horses ; Sand threw himself flat on his 
belly, and tlie carriage jiassed over his body, without either the horses or 
the wheels giving lum a single scratch. From this moment many regarded 
him as predestined, and said the hand of God was upon him. 

Meanwhile, the political events that were occurring around the child, 
from their momentous character, made him a young man before his tune. 
Napoleon prc'ssed upon Germany, like another Sennacherib ; Staps had 
wished to play the part of Mucius Scevola, and had died a martyr. 

Sand was then at Hof, in the seminary of his good professor Salpanck. 
He learnt that the man, whom he regarded as antichrist, was to have a 
review in this town; he quitted it immediately, and went home to his 
parents ; they asked liim why he had left the seminary. 

“ Because,” answered he, “ 1 could not be in the same town with 
Napoleon without attempting to kill him, and I do not yet feel myself 
strong enough for that.” 

This happened in 1809; Sand was then fourteen. 

The peace, signed on the loth October, gave some ease to Germany, and 
permittm our young fanatic to resmno his studies, without being disturbed 
by his political prepossessions. lie was thus occupied in 1811, when he 
learnt that the seminary was dissolved, and replaced by a primary school ; 
the master, Salpanck, remained attached to it as professor, but in place of 
the thousand florins, which his old situation brought liim, the new one 
was only worth five hundred. Sand could not remain in a priinsu'y school, 
where he could not continue Ids education ; he wrote to Ids mother to makt* 
known this event, and told her with what equanimity the old German phi¬ 
losopher had supported it. The following is her answer ; it will show tint 
character of this woman, whose powerful mind was never iuconsisteiit, eveji 
in the greatest afflictions ; it is impressed with that German mysticism of 
which, in France, we have no idea. « 

“ My dear Kail,—You could not give me more painful news than an 
event which presses so heavily on your professor and adopted fadier; 
nevertheless, however calamitous it may be, he will doubtless resign himself 
to it, to ^ve his pupils a great example of the submission which every 
subject owes to the king whom God has placed over him. And also, be 
well convinced, that there is in .the world no other sound political prin¬ 
ciple than that wliich springs from tlie ancient preempt: ‘ Respect God, be 
just, and fear no one.’ And think also, that where injustice is flagrant 
arainst the just, the pjblic voice will make itself heard, and i*aise up those 
who are oppressed. But itj against all probability, this should not happen; 
if God should impose on the virtue of oui* friend this sublime trial; if the 
world should •forget him, and leave him to the justice of Providence, it 
has, even for this case, fiill compensation. Evciy thing, and every event, 
around and above us, are only t!^ machines put in movement by a higher 
hand, in order to complete our education for a better world, in which 
aloitf we shall take our true place. Be care^il, then, my dear child, to 
wa^ without ceasing, in order that you may not mist^e single good and 
great actions for real virtue; and that you may be ready to do, at any 
time, all that your duty demands of you. At bottom, nothing is great or 
little, when we regard single cases, separated from each otlier; it is the 
union of the whole which ^lone produces unity of evil or of good. Besides, 
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God sends trials to the heart only to which he has given strength; and 
the manner in which you tell me that your professor has supported the 
misfortune that has happened to him, is a new proof of that great and 
eternal truth. Take your model from him, my dear son, and if you must 
quit Hof for Bamberg, resign yourself to it with courage. There are 
three educations for man: that which he receives from his parents, that 
which circumstances impose on liim, and lastly, that which he gives to 
himself. If this misfortune should haj)pen, pray to God, to be able to 
complete worthily for yourself this last education, the most important of 
all. 1 will also give you, as an example, the life and conduct of my father, 
of whom you have heal’d little, for he died before you were bom, but 
whose mind and likeness arc revived only in you, among all your brothers 
and sisters. The unfortunate fire which reduced his native village to 
ashes, ruined liis fortune and that of his parents. Grief for the Ipss of Ins 
all brought his father to the grave, and wliile his mother, straggling at 
once with sorrow and disease, maintained, in the intervals of her suiferings, 
three little daughters by the labour of her hands, he entered as a simple 
clerk into one of the greatest mercantile houses of Augsburg, where his 
spiiit and steadiness of cbaractcr were well appreciated. He learned there 
a business to which lie was not bora, and returned to his paternal dwell¬ 
ing, pure and iiiicorraptcd, to be the support of his mother and sisters. 
Man can do much when he desires to do much: join your efforts to my 
prayers, and leave tlie rest in the hands of God.” 

The ])ious prediction was fulfilled. A short time afterwards, the rector 
Sdpanck was named professor at Richeroburg, whither Sand accom- 
jianied him. It was there that he began to be involved in the events of 
1813. In tlie month of March lie wrote to his mother: 

“ I can hardly tell you, my dear mother, how calm and happy I now 
begin to feel, since I am permitted to believe in the freedom of my 
country, which, 1 hear from every quarter, is so near; of that country, 
W'hicli, in my trust in God,»I foresee free and powerful, and for whose good 
1 would bear the greatest ills, oven death itself. Summon courage for this 
cri.sis. Should it happen to reach our good province, raise your eyes 
towards the Almighty, and then turn them towards the beauty and rich- 
ncas of nature. The goodness of God, which saved and protected so 
many men during the disastrous thirty years’ wai’, can, and will do now, 
w'lisit it was able and willing to do then. As for me, 1 hope and I 
believe.” 

Leipsic appeared to justify the presentiment of Sand. Then came the 
year 1814, and he believed Germany free. Onithc lOtli December, of 
this year, he quitted llichemburg, with the following testimony from his 
professors: 

‘‘ Karl Sand is among the small number of those young men who dis¬ 
tinguish themselves at once by the gifts of the mind and the faculties of the 
heart; in application and indu.sti’y he surpassed all his fellow pupils, which 
explains his rapid and profound progress in all the philosophical and 
philological sciences; in ^nathematics only he still requires some further 
study. The most affectionate wishes of his professors accompany him on 
his departure — J. A. Keyn, Rector and Professor of the first Class. 
Richemburg, 15th September, 1814.” 

But it was really the parents, and above all the mother, of Sand who 
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had prepared this fertile soil in whieh the professors had sown the seeds of 
knowledge. Sand knew it well; for, at the monient of setting out for the 
university of Tubingen, where he was going to complete the theological 
studies necessary for the profession of a clergyman, he wrote them: 

“ I confess that I owe to you, as well as all my brothers and sisters, 
that important part of my education, in which I have seen that the 
greater part of those around me were defective. Heaven alone can re¬ 
compense you, by the conviction of having so nobly fulfilled your parental 
duties among so many others.” 

After having paid a visit to his brother at St. Gall, Sand arrived at 
Tiibingen, whither the reputation of Eschenmaier had chiefly attracted 
him. He passed this winter quietly, without any other event happening to 
him than his being made a member of an association of Burschen, called 
the “ Tqutonia.” The feast of Easter arrived, and with it the temblc 
new'S that Napoleon had reappeared in'* France. Immediately every 
young German, able to carry arms, united, reassembled under tht^ banners 
of 1813 and 1814. Sand followed the general example; only the action 
that was in others the efiect of enthusiasiti, was in him the result of a culm 
and reflective resolution. 

On this occasion he w'r<ite to Wonsiedel: 

“22nd April, 181*).—My dear parents, until now you have found me 
obedient to your paternal lessons, and to the counsels of my excellent 
professors; until now I have endeavoured to be worthy of the education 
which God has sent me through you, to be capable of spreading in niy 
country the word of God. I can now, therefore, sincerely make knov^'n to 
you the part I have taken, certain that, as tender and aifectionatc ])arciits, 
you will tranquillize yourselves, and, as Germans and patriotic parents, you 
will the more praise my resolution, and not seek to dissuade me from it. 
My country again calls for aid, and now tiiis appeal addresses itself also to' 
me, for now I have strength and courage; and 1 was obliged, believe me, 
to make a great internal struggle with myself.to refrain, wlu*n, in 1813, 
her cry first sounded in my ear, and the conviction, that thousands of 
others would combat and triumph for the good of Germany, while it was 
my duty to live for the peaceful calling to which I was destined, alone 
retained me. Now we must preserve our newly-established liberty. The 
almighty and merciful God reserves for us still this great trial, which will 
be certainly tire last: it is for us, then, to show that we are worthy of the 
precious gift he has given us, and that we are capable of maintaining it 
with strength and firmness. 

“The danger of the country has never been so great as now; where¬ 
fore, among tlie yoxmg Germans, the strong should sustain the wavering, 
in order that we may ^ rise together. Already our brave brothers in the 
north assemble from all parts imder their banners. The state of Wurtem- 
berg proclaims a genertd levy, and on all sides volunteers arrive, who de¬ 
mand leave to die for their counAy. I also consider it a duty to fight for 
my country, and for all those I love. If I wei-e not profoundly convinced 
of tl^ truth, I would not have imparted to yqu my resolution; but our 
famjl^ have German hearts, and would consider me a base and un¬ 
worthy son, if I did not follow this impulse. I certainly feel the greatness 
of the sacrifice; believe me, it costs me much to quit my noble studies, to 
place myself under the orders of coarse and uneducated men; but still this 
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sacrifice augments my courage to go and ensure the liberty of my fellow- 
countrymen ; and besides, their liberty once assured, I shall, if God permit, 
retuni to bo the hearer of his word. 

“ I take leave of you now for a time, my honoured parents, of my bro¬ 
thers, sisters, and all that are dear to me; as, after serious deliberation, it 
appears to me most proper to serve with the Bavarians. I am going to 
enlist, while the war lasts, in a company of tirailleurs of that nation. 
Adieu then, bn happy; however far I may be from ^ou, I will follow your 
})inus exhortations. In this new path I will remain, I trust, pure before 
God, and I will endeavour always to walk in the path that raises us above 
the things of the earth, and conducts to those of heaven; and perhaps, in 
this career, the high pleasure of saving some souls from perdition is re¬ 
served for me. Your image will be incessantly before me; I desire to have 
God always before my eyes, and in my heart, to be able to sustain with 
j(iy the pain and fatigue of thiS holy war. Remember me in your prayers; 
God will send you the hoiie of better times to help you to support the im- 
fortiinato situation in which w'c are. We shall soon return if we are con- 
tpuivors, and if we are vanquished (which God forbid), then my last wish, 
which 1 pray—wdiich I conjure you to accomplish—my last and highest 
wish, will be, that you, my dear and worthy German parents, will quit an 
enslaved country for some other, in which freedom may stiU be found. 

“ But why should we thus make each other sad? Have we not a just 
and holy cause, and is not God just and holy? Why, then, should wo not 
ho conquerors? You see that sometimes I doubt; so, in your letters, which 
I impatiently expect, have pity on me, and do not discourage my mind ; 
for, in any case, we can always betake ourselves to another country, in 
which wo may be free and happy. I am, till death, your obedient and 
grateful son— Kanr. Sand.” 

It was with this farewell to his parents that Sand abandoned his books; 
and on the 10th of May, we find liim among the volunteer chasseurs, in- 
rolled under tlie command «f Major Falkenhausen, who w as then at Man- 
heiin. He there foimd liis second brother, who liad already preceded him, 
and they learned together all the exercises of a soldier. 

Although Sand was not fitted for great bodily fatigue, he supported that 
of the campaign with marvellous strength, refusing every alleviation his 
superiors offered him ; for he wished that no one should surpass him in 
exertion for thp good of liis country'; and during the whole route he fra¬ 
ternally shared what he possessed with his comrades, helping those who 
were weaker than himself, by carrying their baggage; and, at once priest 
and soldier, sustaining them by religious consolatioii? w’hen he was imablo 
to do any thing else. 

On the 18th of June, at eight o’clock in the evening, he arrived on the 
field of battle of Waterloo. On the 14th of July he entered Pains. 

On the 18th of December, 1815, Karl and his brother returned to 
Wonsiedel, to the great joy of their family. He enjoyed among them the 
festivities of Christmas and new year; but his ardour, which he had for 
his new vocation, would not permit him to remain there long, and on the 
7th of January he arrived at Erlangen. It was then that, to recover lost 
time, he.resolved to subject his day to fixed rfnd uniform rules, and to 
write every evening what he had done since the morning. It is by the 
help of this diary that we can follow the young enthusiast, not only in every 
action of his life, but iu every thought of his mind, and every hesitation of 
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Lis conscience. He is there in every feature, simple even to naivete, high- 
minded even to extravagance, indulgent to others even to '(t'eaknoss, severe 
to himself even to sternness. One of liis greatest griefs was the expense 
which his education cost his parents, and every unnecessary and expensive 
pleasure left remorse in his heart. 

Thus, on the 9th of February, he writes; 

“ I reckoned to-day on visiting my parents. 1 went, inconsequence, to 
the house of business, and there I amused myself much. N. and T. then 
began their eternal jokes about Wonsiedel, that lasted till eleven o’clock. 
But at last N. and T. began to teaze me to go to a tavern; 1 refused as 
long as it was possible ; but as they seemed at last to believe that it was 
owing to pride that I would not go and drink a bottle of Rhenish wine 
with them, 1 dared not longer resist. Unfortunately they did not stop at 
the Braun berger ; and as I had still my glass lialf full, N. ordered a bottle 
of champagne. When the first had disa^])eared, T. ordered a second; 
and then, even before this second was finished, both insisted on having a 
tliird from me, and in spite of me. I came home quite stupified: I throw 
myself on tlic sofa, wheit' I slept nearly an hour, and then went to bed. 

Thus passed this shameful day, when 1 forgot my good and worthy 
parents, who live a poor and troubled life ; and wiicn I allowed niysell’ tiO 
be drawn, by the example of those who have money, to spend four florins, 
an expense which was useless, and on which all my family would have 
lived for two days. Pardon me, my God ; pardon me, 1 beseech thee, 
and receive the vow, that I will never again fall into the like fault. I 
will henceforth live even more soberly than 1 have been accustomed to 
do, to retrieve in my poor finances the shameful effect of ray prodigality, 
and not to be forced to ask my mother for more money before the day when 
she will herself send it me of her own accf^rd.” 

At the same time that the poor young man reproached himself with a 
crime of having spent four florins, one of his cciusin.s, a widow, died, leaving 
three orphan cliildren. He hastened to give the first consolations to tlie un¬ 
fortunate little ones; besought his mother to take chaige of the youngest; 
and, quite joyful at her answer, he thus thanked her : 

“ For tlie joy tliat you have caused me by your letter, and for the way 
in wliich you speak to me, God bless you, my dearest motlier. As J had 
hoped and believed yoti would do, you have taken the little Julia; and 
I am the more gratefiil to you for it, as 1 had made my poor cousin, 
in her lifetime, the promise wliich you now perform for me after her 
death.” 

Towards the end of March, Sand, without being positively ill, felt an 
indisposition which forced him to go to a Avateriiig-place. His mother 
was then at the forges of Redwitz, near Wonsiedel, where there are mineral 
waters. Sand went to live at the forges with his mother ; and in spite of 
his desire not to interrupt his studies, the time spent in taking the baths, 
the walks which his health required, and invitations to dinner, deranged the 
habitual regularity of his hfc, and gave him some compunction. Thus we 
findfthese lines written in liisjournal, dated tlier-lSth April:— 

* Life, without some high aim, on which all our thoughts and actions 
are bent, is void and barreh ; the way I have spent to-day is a proof of it. 
I have passed it with my family, and that has doubtless given me a gi'cat 
pleasure; but bow have I passed it ? In nothing but eating; so that 
. when 1 wanted to work I was unfit for it. Languid and listless 1 have 
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dragged myself this evening into two or three parties, and left them with 
the same disposition as 1 entered them.” 

For these excursions Sand made use of a pony belonging to his brother, 
■wliieh he was very fond of. This little animal had been bought with much 
difficulty, for, as we have said, all the family were poor. The following- 
note, which relates to it, will give an idea of Sand’s simplicity of heart- 

“ 19th April. To-day I have been very happy at the forge, and very 
laborious, beside my dear mother. In the evening I returned home with 
the little pony. Since the day before yesterday, when he stumbled and 
hurt one of his feet, he has been very restive and iU-tempered. When we 
camci homo he refused t,o eat: I believed at first that his food had not 
agrijod with him, and I ga ve him some bits of sugar and some sticks of cin¬ 
namon, which he is very fond of; ho tasted, but would not eat them. The 
poor little animal appears to have, besides his hurt foot, some other inward 
complaint. If he should uufifrtunately become lame or ill, every body, 
ami even my parents, will throw the blame on me, tliough J have been 
very careful of him, and fed him well. My God ! who orderest great 
things as well as small, remove tliis misfortune from me, and heal him as 
])romptly as possible. However, if thou hast ordered it otherwise, and if 
this new misfortune should fall upon us, I will endeavour to support it with 
courage, and as an exjuation of some sin. For tlie rest, O God ! I leave 
this ill thy hands, wliere I leave my life and my soul.” 

The 2()th A pril he wrote— 

“ The pony is well. God has helped me.” 

The German manners are so different from ours, and the contradictions 
in fhe same character are so frequent on the other side of the Biiine, that 
il required all tlie quotations we have made to give our readei-s a just idea 
of the mixtm-e of naivete and reason, of weakness and strength, of dejection 
and enthusiasm, of material details and ])oetical ideas, that make Sand 
incompreJiensible to us. We shall continue the portrait, for the last touches 
are still wanting. » 

On las return to Erlangen, after a complete cure, Sami for the first 
time read Faust. The impression it produced may be gathered from liis 
journal. • 

“ 4th May. Oh the frightful struggle between the man and the demon! 
That Mephistopliiles is in me, I feel only now ; and I feel it, O God, with 
terror! ^ • 

“ Towards cloven o’clock at night 1 finished reading tliis tragedy. I saw 
and felt the demon within me, and looked with teiTor and despair into the 
darkness of my own heai-t.” * 

Meanwhile Sand fell hy degrees into a deep melancholy, from which he 
was diverted only by his desire of refining and reforming the students who 
siuTounded Jiim. To any one acquainted with life at the universities, 
such a task would appear superhuman. Nevertheless Sand did not de¬ 
spond ; and if he had not influence upon all, he had at least formed round 
him a considerable circle, composed of the best and most intelligent of his 
fellows. Still, ill the mid«t of his apostolical laboiu-s, strange desires of 
death seized him: he 'appeared to remember heaven, and to desire to 
return thither as to the laud of his nativity. He called these temptations 
the homesickness of the soul. 

His favourite authors were Lessing, Schiller, Herder, and Goethe; after 
having read the two last for the twentieth time,^e wrote thus> 
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“ Good and evil are close together. Tlic griefs of the young Werthcr 
and the seduction of Weisslingeu are almost the same story. No matter ; 
we ought not to judge of what is good or what is evil in others, for that is 
the province of God. 1 have j>assed much time in this reflection, and I 
am convinced that in no circumstance ought we to scclc for the devil in our 
neighbour, whom we have not the right of judging. The only orcJiture 
over whom we have the power of judgment and condemnation, is ourself; 
and that brings us enough of care and trouble. 

“ I have felt again to-day a desire to leave this world and enter into a 
higher; but this desire was weakness rather than strength, weariness 
rather than enthusiasm.” 

The year 1816 glided away in these pious attempts to imjirove liis 
young companions, in this constant examination of himself, and in a per- 

S etual struggle against the desire of death which haunted him. Evei’y 
ay he was more distnistful of himself; aiid on the 1st .lanuary, 1817, we 
find tliis prayer in his journiil: 

“ Grant me, God, to whom thou hast given free will, in sending me into 
the world, the grace that, during the year avc are entering on, 1 may 
never relax in this constant attention to myself^ andtluit I may not shamc- 
fiilly abandon this examination of niy conscience, wliich 1 hav<j made till 
now; give me strength to atigmont the w'atch that I keep on mj'sclf, and 
to dimmish that which 1 have on others. Increase my strength of will so 
that it may be powerful enough to control the desires of the body, and the 
wanderings of the mind. Give me a conscience pitjusly devoted to thy 
heavenly kingdom, so that 1 may always belong to tliee, or that, after having 
failed, I may still return to thee.” 

Sand was right in praying to God for this year, 1817: his fears wore a 
presentiment. The horizon of Germany, cleared by Lcipsic and Waterloo, 
had again become gloomy. To the colossal and universal despotism of 
Napoleon had succeeded the individual ojiprossion of those pc'tty jninees 
who form the German diet : and all that the people had gained by over- 
tlirowing the giant, was to bo ruled by dwaifs. 

It was then that the secret societies organized themselves over all Ger¬ 
many: let us bestow a few words on them ; for the history wc are wiiting 
is not only that of individuals, but also that of nations, and as often as oc¬ 
casion offers, we shall give a wide background to our little picture. 

The secret societies of Germaiiy, of which wc have heard so much without 
being acquainted witli tlicm, seemed to have originated in a hind of affilia¬ 
tion to those celebrated clubs of illumwrs and freemasons, ^hieh made 
so much noise in Fraliice towards the end of the eighteenth century. At 
the time of the revolution of 1789, these different philosophical, political, 
and religious sects, accepted witli enthusiasm the republican propagandism, 
and the successes of our first generals have been attributed to the secret 
efforts of these societies. 

When Buonaparte, who had been acquainted with them, and had even, it 
is said, been a member of them, exchanged his general’s uniform for the im- 
p(^bl mantle, all these sects, who regarded him as a renegade and a 
traitor, not only rose up against him at home, but even sought to make 
him enemies abroad. As they addressed themselves to tlie noble and 
generous passions, they found a ready echo, and princes who might profit 
by their results, appeared for an instant to encourage them ; Prince Louis 
of Prussia, among others, ^tvas gi’aud master of one of these societies. 
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Tlie attempt at assassination by Staps, ■wliicli we have already mentioned, 
was one of the explosions of this storm; but the peace of Vienna im¬ 
mediately followed ; the abasement of Austria completed the dissolution 
of the Germanic body. Already mortally stricken in 1806, and watched 
by the French police, these societies, in place of continuing; to organise 
themselves publicly, were forced to recruit themselves in secret. 

In 1811 several agents of these societies were arrested at Berlin, but the 
Prussian authorities protected them by the secret orders of Queen Louisa; 
so that it was easy for them to deceive the French police as to their intentions. 

Towards February, 1813, the disasters of the J'rench army re-animated 
the courage of these societies, for it seemed plain that God aided their 
«!aiise. The students especially took part with enthusiasm in their new 
attempts ; entire schools enrolled themselves with emulation, choosing for 
officers their mastei-s and professors. The poet Koemer, killed on the 18th 
of October at Lcl])slc, was the hero of this campaign. 

The triumph of this national movement, which twice led to the gates of 
Paris the Prussian army, of which a large poi-tion was composed of volunteers, 
liad, since the treaties of ISlo, and the new Germanic constitution were 
known, a terrible reaction on Germany. All the young men, who, excited 
by their j)riiiccs, had risen in tlie name of liberty, soon perceived that they 
wore the instruments einployod by European despotism to strengthen itself; 
they wislunl to claim the promises they had received ; but the pohey of 
Tailoyrand and Metteriiicli pressed them dowm, and forced them to hide 
their disi’Oiitent and their hopes in the universities: which, enjoying a 
kind of constitution of their own, escaped more easily the investigation of 
the spies of the holy alliance. 

Kept under, however, as they were, these societies did not the less exist, 
corri'sponding among thcmsolvos by me.ans of travelling students, who, 
charged with verbal missions, traversed Germany under pretence of 
botanizing, jukI, ])assii)g from mountain to mountain, kept alive among the 
people the spirit of freedoimwliich durst no longer manifest itself. 

^V’e liave seen that Sand, canied away by the general movement, had 
served as a volunteer in the campaign of 1815, although only nineteen 
years of age. On.his return he had been disapix)inted, like others,‘in his 
golden hopes; and we now sec his jounial tak||the character of melancholy 
mysticism, Avhich our readers have already remarked in it. Soon after¬ 
wards lie entered into one of those associations, the Teutonia, and it was 
from this moment, that, I’egarding with religious zeal the great cause he 
had embraced, he essayed to make the agents worthy of the enterprise. 
Hence his attempt at moral reformation, which succeeded with some, but 
miscarried witli the greater number. 

Meanwhile Sand was endeavouring to form around liim a circle of puritans, 
eoniposcd of from sixty to eighty students, all belonging to the sect of the 
liarschcnc/iaft,yi\\\i\if in spite of the ridicule of the opposite sect, the Land- 
mamchafty pursued its political and religious path. One of his friends, 
named Ditmar, and he, were in a gi'eat measure its cliiefs; and although 
no election had conferred 4 m tliem this authority, the influence that they 
exercised on the deliberations of the body was a pioof that, in a given 
circumstance, any impulse which they mighf communicate would be 
spontaneously obeyed. The meetings of the Burschen took place on a 
little lull, surmounted by an old castle, near Erlangen, which Sand and 
Ditmar had called the Rutli, in memory of.,the place where Walter 
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Furst, MolcbtaU and StaufFacher swore to deliver their country. They 
met imder the pretext of joining in sttidents’ games ; and occupied 
themselves in rebuilding a new house out of the rubbish of tlie old ruin: 
a secret symbol of the object of their meetings. 

The association made such great progress over all Germany, that not 
only the princes and kings of the German confederation began to be 
alarmed, but even the great European powers. France sent agents to 
make reports of what they could discover; Rassia paid persons on the 
spot for similar services; and often the persecutions which reached a 
professor, and exasperated a whole university, were in consequence of a 
note from the cabinet of the Tuileries or St. Petersburg. 

It was in the midst of these events that Sand, after having placed him¬ 
self under the protection of God, began the year 1817 in the melancholy 
spirit which we have already described. On the 8th May, overcome by 
the melancholy arising from the failure of 'Ull liis political hopes, he wrote 
in his journal: 

“I cannot go seriously to work; and this idle disposition, this hypo¬ 
chondriac humour, which throws its dark shadows on every object of life, 
continues and increases, notwithstanding the moral elfort wliich I made 
yesterday.” 

At the time of the vacation, for fear of burthening his parents by an 
increase of expense, he did not go home to them, but took a pedestiiaii 
journey with some of his friends. Doubtless this journey, besides amuse¬ 
ment, had its political object. Be that as it may. Sand's journal merely 
contained, during the whole time of the excursion, the names of tlu^ towns 
he passed through. To give an idea of his submission to his parents, it 
may be added, that he did not begin his journey imtil he had obtained his 
mother’s consent. 

On their return, Sand, Ditmar, and their friends the Burschen, found 
their Rutli plundered by their enemies of the Lamlmanschaft; the house 
that they had built was demolished, and the uuatcrials dispersed. Sand 
took this event as a presage, and was deeply aftected by it— 

“ It appears to me, O my God !” said he, in lus journal, “ that all 
things about me whirl round and round in confusion.i I become sadder 
aud sadder; my moral str^igth, in place of increasing, diminishes. I 
labour and cannot accomplish; 1 wear myself out and do notliing great. 
The days of life fly away one -after another; my anxiety and uneasiness 
increase; I perceive nowhere a harbour which will receive our lioly Ger¬ 
man cause. At last we shall fall; for my feet fail me already. O Lord 
and Fatlier! protect and save me!” 

About this time, a terrible event struck Sand to the heart; his friend 
Ditmar was drowned. On the moining of the day on which tliia calamity 
happened, he wrote in his journal,— 

O Almighty God! what is to become of me ? For fom’teen days my 
mind has been confused, and' unable to look forwards or backwards; so 
that from the 4th of June to this hour my journal has remained a blank. 
1 njght, however, have had occasion every day^to praise you, O my God! 
buvmy soul is in anguish. Lord, do not turn away from me; the greater 
the obstacle, the more occtifiion for strength.” 

The fbllo^ug letter to his family contains the account of this tragical 
event: 

“ You know that since iny best frienejs, U. C. & Z.f were gone, 1 have 
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particularly attached myself to my beloved friend, Ditmar of Anspach; 
Ditmar, a true and worthy German, an evangelical Christian, pure, vir¬ 
tuous, and full of active benevolence. He occupied, in the house of Pro¬ 
fessor Grunler, a room adjoining mine } we loved each other, we sustained 
each other in our efforts, and we bore in common the same good or eril 
fortune. On tliis, the last evening of spring, after having been occupied 
in his room, and strengthened each other against the ills of life, and in tlie 
pursuit of the 'object which we wished to attain, we wont, about seven 
o’clock, to the bath of Redout. The sky appeared black and stormy; 
but, as yet, only on tlio horizon. E., who accompanied us, proposed to 
return; but Ditmai' persisted, saying the canal was only a few stops off. 
Ciod j)erinitted that it was not I whf) made this fatal remark. We went 
on: the sunset was splciidid; 1 think I see it still, with its violet clouds, 
fringed with gold; for 1 remember the minutest circumstances of this 
dreadful evening. • 

“ Ditmar first wont into the water ; he was the only one of us who could 
swim ; so lie went on before to show us tlie deptli. We were nearly breast- 
high in water, and he, who preceded us, was up to the shoulders, when he 
cautioned us against going further, as ho had lost his footing. As soon as 
he was out of his depth, he began to swim; hut hardly had ho gone ten 
latliouis, and had only amved at the place where the river separates into 
two branclnjs, when he uttered a cry, and, wishing to regain his footing, 
disappeared. We ran immediately to tlie bank, hoping to succour him 
(uorc ejisily from thence; but w'e liad neither poles nor ropes, and, as I 
iiave told you, neither of us could swim. We then called for help with all 
our strength. At this moment, Ditmar reappeared, and by an incredible 
eftbrt, seized the braneli of a w'illow tree, wlucli hung over the water; but 
the branch had not strength enougli to resist, and our fiiend again sunk, 
as if ho had been struck down. Figure to yourself the state we w'ere in ; 
we, his friends, bending over the river, trying, with straining eyes, to pierce 
the depth of its waters. O ^ny God! how is it that we did not lose our 
senses? 

“ By this time a great multitude had been attracted by our cries. For 
two hours they scarfhod for him with boats and hooks ; at last they drew 
his body from the bottom. Yesterday we solemnly conveyed him to his 
place of rest. 

Thus, with the close of this spring, hjus commenced the serious sum¬ 
mer of my life. * I liave welcomed it iu a gi*ave and melancholy spirit, and 
you now see me, if not consoled, at least supported by religion, wliich, 
thanks to the merits of Christ, gives me the assuraiibe of again meeting 
my friend in heaveu, from whence he will inspire mo with strength to 
support the trials of this life ; and now my only desire is to know tliatyou 
are free from unea.siness about me.” 

In place of this accident reuniting, by a common feeling, the two sects 
of students, it only served to envenom their mutual hatred. Among the 
first who were attracted by the cries of Sand and his comrades, was a 
mejuher of the Laiidnians^aft, who could swini; but in place of i*ushing 
to the succour of Ditmar, he cried, “ I think we are going to get rid of 
one of the.se scoundrelly Burschen ; God be prmsSd !” 

In spite of this odious manifestation of feeling, which, after all, might 
have been that of an individual only, and not of a body, the Burschen in¬ 
vited their enemies to Ditmar’s funerah A rude refusal, and a threat to dis- 
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turb the funeral, was their only answer. The Burschen anticipated the 
authorities, who also took theh measures; and all the friends of Ditmar 
accompanied his body sword in hand. Seeing; this calm but resolute 
demonstration, tlie Landmanschaft did not dare to execute their brutal 
tlnreat, and contented themselves with insulting' the procession by songs 
and laughter. 

Sand wrote in his journal— 

“ Ditmar is a great loss to us all, and particularly to me: he gave me 
the surplus of his own strength and vitality ; he arrested, as with a dike, 
what was floating and irresolute in ray character. It is from him I have 
learnt not to di-ead the approaching storm, and to know' liow to combat 
and die.” 

Some days after the funeral, Sand had a quaiTel, on account of Ditmar, 
with one of his old fiiends, who had gone over from the Burschen to the 
Landmanschaft, and who had, during the funeral, made himself remarkable 
by his ill-timed hilarity. It was arranged they should fight on the mor¬ 
row ; and this day SaTid wrote in his journal— 

“ 17th August. To-morrow I am to fight with P. G.; thou knowest, 
notwithstanding, O God, how, in spite of a certain mistru.st with which 
his coldness has always inspired me, we have once been friends; but on 
this occasion his odious conduct has filled me with the deepest hatrc<l. 
My God ! judge between his cause and mine, and give victory to the most 
jxist. If thou callest me before thy supreme tribunal, I know well that 1 
shall appear there loaded with an eternal curse; therefore it is not on 
myself 1 depend, but on the merits of our Saviour Je.sus. Whatcv'cr may 
happen, I praise and bless thee, O my God! Amen. My dear parents, 
brothers, and friends, I recommend you to the protection of God,” 

Next day, Sand waited in vain for two hours; his adversary did not 
keep the appointment. 

The loss of Ditmar was far from producing on Sand the residt which 
might have been expected, and which he himself appeared to indicate by 
his manner of expressing his grief. Deprived of the strong mind on which 
he leant for support. Sand felt that he ought to render, by double energy, 
the death of Ditmar loss fatal to Ids party. In fact, lie continued alone 
the work that they had both pursued, and the progress of the patriotic 
conspiracy was not impeded for a moment. 

The vacation arrived, and* Sand quitted Erlangen never to return. 
From Wonsiedel he was to go to Jena, to continue his theological studies. 
After some days passed with his faniily, and mentioned in his journal as 
perfectly happy, Saifd departed for W new residence, where he arrived 
some time before the festival of Wartzburg. This festival, wliich had 
been instituted to celebrate the anniversai'y of the battle of Leipsic, was 
regarded as a great solemnity all over Germany; and although the 
princes knew well that it was^annually the central point of union for the 
Confederation, yet they did not venture to suppress it. In fact, the 
Teutonic Association was carried on in the midst of this festival, and signed 
by than two thousand deputies from the different universities of 
Gen»ny. This was a joyful day for Sand, for he found there, among 
new friends, a great many old ones. 

Meauwlule, the government, which had not dared to attack tlie union 
by force, resolved to undermine it by opinion. M. de Stauren published 
a memoir denouncing the^sociations, which had been, it was said, drawn up 
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from materials fijmishetl by Koteebue. This memoir made a great sensa¬ 
tion, not only at Jena, but over all Germany. It was the first blow 
‘Struck at the liberty of tlie students. This occurrence is thus noticed in 
Sand’s journal: 

“ 24th Nov. To-day, after having laboured with much care and assi¬ 
duity, I went out about four o’clock in the afternoon with E. As wo crossed 
the market-place, we heard the reading of Kotzebue’s new and venomous 
insult; wliat rage possesses tins man against the Biu-schen, and against 
every thing that loves Germany !” 

This is the first time, and it is in these terms that Sand’s journal mentions 
the name of the man, whom, eighteen mouths later, it was his destiny to 
assassinate. 

On the evening of the 29th, Sand wrote again : 

“ To-morrow, I depart courageously and joyfully from hence, on a pil¬ 
grimage to Wonsiedel; there 1 shall find my high-minded mother and my 
sweet sister Jidia; there I shall cool my head and wai-m my heart; pro¬ 
bably I may be present at the marriage of my good Fritz with Louisa, and 
at tlic baptism of the first-bom of n)y very dearl)urchmith. God! ray Father! 
as you have been with mo in my sorrow, be with mo still in my gladness.” 

Sand was much enlivened by his journey. Since Ultmar’s death, his fits 
of hy]>ochondriacisn> had disappeaied ; while Ditmar lived, he might have 
died ; but Ditmar being dead, he felt that he must live. 

On the 11 th December, he quitted Wonsiedel, to return to Jena, and on 
th(' .31st of the same month he wrote this prayer in his journal : 

“ O merciful God ! I began this year with prayer, but latterly my mind 
has been wandering and evil disposed. When 1 look back, 1 find, alas! 
that I have not become better, but 1 have entered more deeply into life ; 
and when occasion shall offer, 1 now feel that I have strength to act ; it 
is, because thou hast always been with me. Lord, even when 1 was not with 
thee.” 

If our readers have followed with any attention our different extracts 
from the journal, they have seen that Sand’s resolution became stronger 
as his head became heated by the contemplation of his purpose. From the 
commencement of'the year 1R18, we see his looks, long timid and wan¬ 
dering, enibrace a wider horizon, jmd fix themselves on a loftier object; 
it is no longer the slnqJe life of a pastor, nor the petty influence which he 
might acquire in a little community,—'things which had appeared to him, 
in his youthful modesty, the height of happiness and honour,—that ho is 
now ambitious of; it is his country—his own German people, humanity at 
large, which he embraces in his gigantic jilaiis of j)ol'itic*al regeneration. 

I'lius, upon the blank page of the binding of his journal, for the year 
18IH, he writes : 

“ Lord, let me strengthen myself in the idea that I have conceived of 
the deliverance of ixmn, by the holy saci’ifice of thy Son. Grant that I 
may become a savioiir for Germany, and that, like and through Jesus, I 
may be strong and patient in the endurance of suffering.” 

In the mean time, the raitirepubliean pamphlets of Kotzebue mulfijdied, 
and had a fatal influence on the mind of the governing j)owers. Nearly every 
j>erson attacked in these pamphlets, was known and esteemed in Jena; and 
we may comprehend wdiat effect these insults produced on those young 
heads and noble hearts, who carried conviction even to blindness, and en¬ 
thusiasm to fanaticism. 
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lu this spirit. Sand wrote, on the 5th of May, in his journal: 

“ God! why this anxious melancholy which has again taken possession of 
me ? But a firm and constant will surmounts every obstacle, and the idea« 
of our country p^vesjoy to the most melancholy,—courage to the most feeble. 
The more 1 reflect, the more I am astonished that there is not one to l)c 
found among us suiriciently courageous to plunge a knife into the throat 
of Kotzebue, or any otherti’aitoi-I” 

On the 18th of May, he continued thus: 

“A man is nothing compared with a people ; it is a unit compared with 
thousands ; he is a minute comjiared with an age. Man is a fleeting 
shadow; a p(*op1e is immortal.” 

Nevertheless, from time to time, even in the midst of these thoughts, im¬ 
pressed with the ])olitieal fatalism which imficlled him ouwanls to the 
ifloody deed, the good-natured, and hapi)y-tempered young man rea]i- 
j)cars. 

On the 24th of .lune, he wnflc to his mother : 

1 have recei\edyour long and kind letter, accompanied by the (•f)mplete 
and well-chosen y)ackot of necessaries, which you have sent me. The siglit 
of all this beautiful linen has made nu; as hap]w as I used to he when 
1 was a child. 1 ha^c got all at once a stock of shirts, two jiaii-s of line 
sheets, your work, and the work of Julia and Caroline, swee^tmeats and 
nice tilings. 1 assur<‘. you, 1 jumped for joy when I opened the little jjacket. 
Beceive my lieartfelt thanks, and share, as the giver, tlie joy of the re¬ 
ceiver. 

“ Still this is a serious day,—the last day of spring, the anniversary of 
that on which 1 lost my noble and good Ditmar. 1 am affected by a thou¬ 
sand confused feelings ; but I have only two passions which remain firm, 
and, like pillars of brass, sustain all this chaos; they are the thoughts of 
God, and the love of my country.” 

During all this time the life of Sand remained apparently calm and even. 
The internal conflict is over; he is pleased with his own a])]*Ucation to 
study, and his happy disposition; yet from time to time he complains of 
his propensity to childish dainties, which he cannot always overcome. In 
this humour, he lialls himself a devourcr of figs and sugarplums. But in 
the midst of all this, his religious and political excitement continued. lie 
made with his friends a sort of propagandist tour to Leipsic, Witteinhorg, 
and Berlin, and visited all the fields of battle which were near the road. 

On the 18th of October he returned to Jena, whei’e he resumed liis studios 
with more application than ever. It wiis in the midst of these college la¬ 
bours that the year 1818 exjnred ; and one could hardly, from his way of 
life, have suspected the teiTlble resolution he had taken, were it not for the 
following passage in his journal, written on the 31st of December: 

“ I thus conclude the last day of this year, 1818, in a serious and solemn 
disposition, and I have decided that the Christmas that has just glided away 
shall be the last Christmas I shall solemnize. If any tiling should come of 
our efforts; if the cause of humanity should gain the ascendancy in our 
country^® if, in the midst of tliis faitldess age, ^some generous sentiment 
should wvive, and find a jilace, it can only be when the wretched traitor, 
the Seducer of youth, the^infamous Kotzebue, shall have fallen. I am 
thoroughly convinced of this, and so long as I shall not have accomplished 
the work which 1 have resolved on, I shall never fuel a moment’s repose. 
O Lord, thou who knowcstjbhat I have devoted my life to tliis great action, 
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I have only, now that it is determined in my mind, to ask of thee true 
firmness and courage of soul.” 

Here Sand’s journal closes; he had begun it to strengthen his reso¬ 
lution ; this object attained, he cared for nothing else. From this 
moment he was solely occupied with this one idea, and he continued slowly 
to mature the plan in his mind, in order to familiarize himself with its ex.- 
ecution; but every impression sjuinging from this idea was inward, and 
nothing appeared on tlie surface. To every body about liim he was the 
same, only for some time liis friends remarked in him a perfect and uni¬ 
form serenity of temper, and a more animated partici])ation in the pursuits 
and pleasures of life. He made no change in the hours or duration of Ins 
lectures, only he attended with great assiduity the course of anatomy. 
One day ho was observed to pay more than usual attention to a lecture, la 
which the professor demonstrated the different functions of the heart; he 
examined w'ith the greatest cam its exact position in the breast, getting some 
of the demonstrations repeated two or tlu’ee times. On leaving the class¬ 
room he questioned some of the young medical students on the suscepti¬ 
bility of this organ, the slightest injury to which is followed by death; and 
all with an air of such calmness and indifference that no one about him en- 
tertamed the slightest suspicion. 

Another day, one of his friends came into his room; Sand, who had heard 
him coming up, waited for him standing against a table, with a paper- 
cutter in his hand. The moment he appeared. Sand rushed upon him, and 
gave him a slight stroke on the forehead, and w'hen he lifted his hand to 
the place, struck him another blow, somewhat more violent, on the breast. 
Wliilc his friend was startled at this reception, Sand, as if satisfied with 
this experiment, said to him, 

“ If you want to kill a man, that is the way to do it; threaten lus face; 
he puts Ills hands on it, and then you can plunge your dagger in his 
heart.” 

The young men made merry with this deadly demonstration, and in the 
evening Sand’s friend told it at the weinhaus as one of his oddities. The 
meaning of the pantomime was soon explained. 

The month o£ March arrived ; Sand became every day more calm, 
affectionate, and amiable ; it seemed as if, at the moment of quitting lua 
friends for ever, he wished to leave them an indelible remembrance of him. 
At last he informed tliem, that, for several family matters, be was about to 
undcrtalcc a little journey ; and began all bis preparations with his habi¬ 
tual care, and with even more than his usual serenity. Until then he had 
continued his studies as usual, without relaxing an ir&tant; for it was possible 
tliat Kotzebue might die, or be killed by another, before the time that Sand 
had fixed for himself, and in that case he did not wish to lose his time. 

On the 7th of March, Sand invited all his friends to pass the evening with 
him, and announced to them liis departure the next day hut one, the 9th; 
they all proposed to him, to accompany him some leagues on his way, but 
Sand reused. He feared lest this demonstration, however innocent, should 
compromise them after'wards. lie departed alone, after having, to remove 
all suspicion, hired anew his lod^^gs for six months ; and went by Erfurth 
and Isenach, in order to visit Warzburg; frdm thence he went to Frank¬ 
fort, where he slept on tlie I7tli, and next day continued his journey by 
Darmstadt. At last, on the 23d, at nine in the morning, he arrived on the, 
little lull, where we found him at the coi^jmcucement of this history. 
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During all the journey he had been the good and joyous young man who 
gained the heart of every one that saw him. 

When he arrived at Mauhcim, ho lodged at the Weinberg, and entered 
himself in the register of travellers, under the name of Henry. lie im¬ 
mediately informed himself where Kotzebue lived. Tlie councillor’s bouse 
was near the church of the Jesuits; it was a corner house; and he found 
it at once. 

It was now about ten o’clock. He was told then that the comicillor 
went otit every morning, to walk for an hour or two in an alley of the 
park of Manheim. Sand asked a description of the alley and the coun¬ 
cillor’s dross; for, never having seen him, he could not have recognised 
him without this description. It chanced that Kotzebue bad taken 
another alley. Sand walked an hour in the park ; but seeing nobody to 
whom he could apply the description, he returned to the house. Kotzebue 
had come in, but was at breakfast and could not receive him. Sand re¬ 
turned to the W’einberg, and took his j>lace at the tablc-d’hote, whciv he 
dined in so calm and even so joyous a mood that every body was struck 
by his unaffected and lively conversation. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon he returned for the third time to Kotzebue’s house, who bad a large 
dinner-party that day, but liad given orders to admit Sand. Ho was 
shown into a little cabinet adjf)ining the antechamber. In a few minutes 
Kotzebue appeared. Sand then acted the part which he had reliearscd 
on his friend. To protect his face, Kotzebue raised his hands and exposed 
his breast; Sand immediately stabbed him with bis dagger to tlie. heart. 
Kotzebue uttered one cry, and, staggering backw’ards, fell into a chair: be 
was dead. 

At this cry, a little girl of six years old, a lively German child, w'ith her 
cherub head, blue eyes, and long silken hair, ran into the room. She 
threw herself on Kotzebue’s body, screaming, and calling wildly on her 
papa. Sand, standing at the door, could not bear the sight, and, without 
stirring from the spot, plunged into hil own breast the dagger yet reekij)g 
with the blood of his victim. Finding that his vvound was not mortal, 
and not wishing' to fall alive into the hands of the servmits, he threw him¬ 
self dow'H the staircase. At this moment some of the incited guests came 
in. Serang a young man, pale and bloody, with a dagger in his breast, 
they uttered loud cries and ran away instead of an'csting him. Sand 
reached the door, .and got into tlie street. A few paces off ho passed a 
patrol, which was going to relieve the castle-guard. Believing it to have 
been brought by the cries which foUow'ed him, he threw himself on his 
knees, in the middle of Che street, exclaiming: “ Father, receive my soul;” 
then, drawing the dagger from tlie wound, he gave himself a second blow, 
and fell senseless. 

He was conveyed to tlie hospital, and closely watched. His wounds 
were dangerous but not mortal. The first was soon healed: but the other 
was of such a nature that, iiot\fithstanding the most skilful treatment, 
Sand remained for tliree months in a state between life and death. 

Wlien the news of Kotzebues murder arrived <at Jena, the authorities 
of the ^versity ordered Sand’s ajiartmcnt to he opened, and found two 
letters, the one addressed tt) his friends of the Burschemchoft, and in 
which he informed them, that he was no longer a member of their society, 
,not wishing tliat they should have among them a man who was going to 
perish on the scaffold. 
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Tho other, which was addressed, “ To my dearest and most intimate 
friends,” contained an exact account of what lie intended to do, and of tJie 
motives by which he was actuated. It is full of the patriotie fanaticism, 
ardent but mistaken sense of duty, loftiness of sentiment, and warmth of 
heart, which formed tho elements of the writer’s singular character. 

Sand, who had been fii’st taken to the hospital, was, at the end of three 
months, conveyed to the prison of Manheim. He remained there for five 
months in a stote of extreme weakness; his left arm was completely pai'a- 
lyzed; his voice was almost gone; every movement that he made produced 
%nolcnt agony; so that it was not till the 11th of August, five months after 
the event which we have related, that he could write to his family the fol¬ 
lowing letter: ' 

“My very dear Parents,—The Grand Duke’s judicial commission inform¬ 
ed me yesterday, that I may possibly have the joy of a visit from you, and 
tliat I may perhaps see you add embrace you here,—^you, my rnfother, and 
some of my brothers and sisters. 

“ Without being sui'prised at this new proof of your maternal love, this 
liope has again awaked in me the remembrance of the happy life we have 
passed all together. Joy and grief, desire on one hand and the necessity 
of sacrifice on the other, agitate my heart; and I have had to exercise all 
iny powers to reason in order to decide between tliem. Tlio balance has 
turned in favour of sacrifice. 

“ You know, my mother, that the sight of your face, your daily 
society, your pious and elevated sentiments, would bring me joy and 
com-age for the short time that remains to me. Hut you also know my 
situation, and you know too well the natural course of all these painful in¬ 
vestigations, not to feel as 1 do, that such interruptions, renewed every 
rnitjutc, would greatly disturb the joy of our meeting, if not entirely 
destroy it. Then, my mother, after tne long and fatiguing journey you 
would be obliged to undertake in prder to see me, think of the agony of 
se})aration, when the mmnent comes that wo must part for ever in this 
world. Let us then resolve to make this sacrifice, according to the will 
of Gt)d, and let us tndy indulge in that sweet community of thoughts that 
distance cannot mterrupt, in which I place my only happiness, and which 
will be always, in man’s despite, granted us by the Lord our Father. 

“ As to my physical condition, I know nothing of it, 1 know too little 
the structure, of my own body to judgonvhat may be tlie consequences of 
iny wounds. Setting aside a little strength which I have regained, ray 
situation remains the same, and I support it with calmness and patience, 
because God comes to my aid and gives me firmness and courage.—Your 
deeply respectfid son, Kari. Ludwig Sand. Maubeiiu, 11 th August, 1819.” 

A month after tliis letter, affectionate answers arrived from all his 
family. We shall only quote that of his mother, because it completes tho 
idea which may have already been formed of this great-hearted woman, as 
her son always called her. 

“ Dear, unspeakably dear Karl,—How deliglitful it has beelT to me, 
after so long a time, to«ce your dear handwriting! No journey could bo 
painful enough, no road long enough, to prevent my going to you, and I < 
would go to the end of the earth, in the hope’of only seeing you. 

“ But as I know well your tender affection and anxiety for me, and as 
you give me, with such firmness and reflection, reasons against which I , 
have nothing to say, and which I can only.^onour, let it be, my dearly 
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beloved Karl, as you desired and decided. Even In separation we shall 
commune in thought. Only he tranquil, nothing can separate us; I 
wrap you in heart, and iny maternal thoughts will be ever round you. 

“ May that infinite love, which sustains us, strengthen us and lead us 
to a better life. Preserve, my dear Karl, your courage and firmness. 

“ Adieu! and be always convinced that I \^1 never cease to love you 
tenderly and deeply.” 

Sand replied: 

“January, 1820, from my Isle of Patmos. My dear Parents, Brothers 
and Sistei's,—In the middle of last September, I received from the Grand 
Duke’s speciial commission of inquest, of whose humanity you are already 
aware, your dear letters of the end of August and beginning of Septem¬ 
ber ; and they have had the magical influence of filling me with joy, by 
transporting me into the midst of your beloved circle. You, my dear father, 
you write the on your sixty-seventh birthday, and you bless me in the ful¬ 
ness of your tendercst love. You, my dearly beloved mother, you promise 
me the continuation of your maternal afieetion, on winch I have in all times 
Irremovably relied. I have received your blessing, whicli, in my present 
situation, is more to me than any thing that all the kings of the earth could 
bestow. Your love is my nourishment and support; and I thank you for it, 
my dear parents, with the respectful submission with which my ncart will 
ever inspire me, as the fii'st duty of a son. 

“But the greater your love, the more affectionate your letters, the 
greater, I must confess, are my sufferings fi’om the voluntary sacrifice w'O 
have mode in not seeing each other; and I have been thus long in reply¬ 
ing to you, ray dea,r parents, only to give myself time to recover the forti¬ 
tude I had lost. 

“ You, also, dear brother-in-law and dear sister, assure me of your sin¬ 
cere and uninterrupted attachment. And yet, after the terror I have given 
you all, you appear not to know exacUy what you should think of me. 
But my heart, full of gratitude for your past kindhess, reassures itself ; for 
your actions speak, and tell me, that even if you did not wish any longer 
to love me as I love you, you could not do otherwise. These actions are 
worth more to me at tliis moment, than the strongest protestations or the 
most tender words. And you also, my good brotlier, you would have 
consented to hasten with our beloved mother to the banks of the Rhine: 
here, where the tnio affinity of thd soul was first established between us, 
where we were twice brothers.*'' But do I not feel that you arc here in soul 
and spirit, when I consider the rich source of consolation which your cor¬ 
dial and tender letter ha^’ brought mo? And you, ray good sister-in-law, 
you have ever been a real sister to me; and so you are to this hom*. Your 
tender and sisterly affection is alway.s the same. Your consolations, flow¬ 
ing from profound and submissive piety, have fallen refreshingly upon my 
heart. But, my good siater-in-lav?, I must say to you, as to the rest, tliat 
yoii are too liberal towards me in the dispensation of your esteem and your 
praises; your exaggeration has tlmown me back upon my inward judge, 
who givegme, in the mirror of my conscience, tlie vfew of all my faults. 

“ Fori^u, my dear Julia, all your desire is to save me from the fate that 
awaits me; and you assure me, in all your names, that you would joyfully 

" V * It was in the neig'libourhood of ManJieini that Karl imd liis brother found 
themselves uaiied under the samq standard, in 1815. 
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underg'rt it i« my place. This is entirely like yourself, and reminds me of 
all the sweet and tender ties in which we have been broug'ht up together 
from infancy. Oh! take comfort, dear Julia; thanks to the protection 
of God, I promise you, that it will be easy for me, much easier than I 
could have believed, to support whatever shall happen to me. 

“ Receive then, all of you, my warm and sincere thanks for the joy you 
have j^ven my heart. 

“ Now that I have perceived, by these invigorating letters, that, like the 
prodigal son, the love and kindness of my family ai“e greater on my return 
than at my departure, 1 will, with as much care as possible, describe to 
you my state of body and mind ; and I pray to God that he wUI 
strengthen my words, so that my letter may contain the equivalent of 
what yours brought me, and restore to you that state of calm and serenity 
at which I myself have arrived. 

“ Indifferent, by reason of 1:ny power over myself, to the goods and ills 
of this world, yon know that during these last years 1 have lived only for 
moral enjoyments ; and 1 may say that, touched doubtless by my efforts, 
God, the sacred source of all good, has rendered me apt to seek them and 
to partake of them. God is adways near me, now as formerly, and I find 
ill Iiim, thi! supreme principle of the creation of all things—in him, our 
holy J''ather, not only consolation and strength, but an unchangeable 
friend, who will be with mo whenever I shall have need of his consola¬ 
tions. Were he far from me, had I turned niy eyes away from him, 1 
shoidd find myself most unfortimate and most miserahle ; but by his grace, 
on the contrary, humble and weak as T am, he gives me stren^h and 
eiu'rgy against every thing that can befal me. All that I have hitherto 
revered as sacred, all that I have de.sired as good, all that 1 have ajspired 
to as heavcsnly^—all remain uiuihanged to this hour. And I thank God 
for it, for I should have been in despair, if I had found that my heart had 
adoreil fallacious images, and had b<*f*« wrapped up in fleeting chimeras. 
{So niy cgiifidonee in these* ideas, iny love for them, as tlie guardian angels 
of iny mind, iiieitjase every inonient, will increase till my latest hour, and 
will smooth my passage from time to eternity. 1 ])ass iny silent days in 
e.valtod thought* and Christian humility ; and I have sometimes those 
visions from above, which T have had ever since my childhood. My ma¬ 
lady, tliougli long and painful, has always been sufficiently under the 
influence of my will to leave me leisure to apjily myself to history, the 
seionees, and religious study; and when the violence of the pain sometimes 
interrupted these occupations, still I contended successfully with envvi; 
for remembrance, of the past, resignation imdi'r the prcseiiT, faith in 
the future, were sufficient within me and about me, not to allow me to 
fall from niy terrestrial paradise. The pain I suffer seldom now makes 
me lose consciousness ; the swelling and inflammation have never risen to 
a great height, and the fever has always been moderate, although, for 
nearly ten months, I have been obliged to remain in hod on my back, 
w'ithout power to move ; and though my breast, near the heart, has dis¬ 
charged more than forty pints of matter, the wound, although always open, 
is in a good state ; and this I owe not only to the skill and care with 
which f am treated, but to the pure blood which I have received from 
you, my dear mother. Thus, neither human aid nor divine encourage¬ 
ment have been wanting to me. So I have every motive, on my birth-/ 
day,—oh! not to curse the hour when I w«||P born, but on the contrary. 
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after serious contemplation of this world, to thank God, and you, my very 
dear parents, for the life which you have g'iven me! 1 have kept this 

birthday, this 18th of October, in a jteaceful and fervent submission to the 
holy will of God. On Christinas-day I strove to place myself in the 
frame of mind befitting the children of God; and, with his aid, the new 
year will pass as the last, in ]»ain of body, perhaps, but certainly in joy of 
soul. 

“ I cannot hope to see a twenty-fifth new year. May, then, my prayer 
be heard! this picture of my present life bring you some trancjuillity! 

and may this letter, which 1 write you from the bottom of my heart, not 
only prove to you that I am not quite unworthy of your inexpressible love, 
but, on the contrary, assure me tliis love to eternity! 

“ The other day, I received your dear letter of the 2nd of De¬ 
cember, my beloved mother, and the Grand Duke’s commission had a].so 
the condescension to allow me to read the letter of my good brother, Avhich 
accompanied yours. You giA^e me the best news 1 can receive, that you 
are all in health; and you send me some preserved fruits from ymur dear 
house. I thank you for them from the bottom of my heart. What makes 
them most delightful to me, is the reflection that you are anxiously oc¬ 
cupied about me, summer ns well as winter. I think that it is you and my 
dear Julia who have gathered and preserved them for me; and I abandon 
myself with all my soul to so sweet an enjoyment. 

” I rejoice sincerely at the arrival of my little cousin into the world; I 
most joyfully offer my congratulations, and my blessing on his Intad. 

“ Not to incommode too much the Grand Duke’s commission, we shall 
he forced, I believe, to discontinue our correspondence. 1 conclude, then, 
by once again assuring you, perhaps for the last time, of my profound 
filial submission, and of my fraternal affection. Your very tenderly at¬ 
tached— Kari. Ltidwig Sani>.” 

Indeed, from this time all correspondence ceased between Karl and his 
family. lie wrote to them only once more, wheij his fate was made kfiown 
to him, a letter which will appear iii the sequel. * 

Wc have seen, from the above letter, with what care Karl Avas treated: 
this humanity did not fail for an instant. Nobody, indeec^, regarded him as 
an ordinary assassin. Many pitied liim secretly, and some openly excused 
him. The Grand Duke’s commission itself protracted the affair as much 
as possible; for the nature of Saijd’s wounds made it at first seem likely 
that it would not be iiece.ssary to have recourse to the executioner ; and 
the tribunal would have betni glad that God had taken upon himself the 
execution of judgiiientt But their expectation was disappointed; the .skill 
of the physician triumphed, not over the wound, but o\'er death. Sand 
was not cured; but he remained alive: and they began to see that they 
should he forced to slay him. The emperor Alexander, who had made 
Kotzebue his councillor, and who did not mistake the cause of the assa.s- 
sination, demanded urgently tjiaf justice should have its course. The 
court, therefore, was forced to proceed; but wishmg sincerely to have a 
pretex^r as much delay as possible, it ordered thjit a physician of Heidel¬ 
berg slwuld visit Sand, and make a precise report upon his condition. As 
Sand remained constantly iir bed, and as he could not be executed there, 
the court hoped that the physimn’s report, by shoAving that the prisoner 
^ could not jAossibly rise, would g;ive him a new respite. 

Accordingly, the physician appointed came from Heidelberg to Man- 
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helm, and, introducing himself to Sand as being drawn thither by the in¬ 
terest wliieh he felt for him, he asked him if he did not feel somewhat 
better, and if it would not he possible for him to rise. Sand looked at him 
for a moment, and then said, with a smile— 

“ I uiuhirstand, sir: they wish to know whether I am strong enough to 
mount a seaflTold. I really <!o not know : hut, if you please, we shall try.” 

At these words he rose ; and accomplishing, with a superhuman courage, 
what he had not even attempted for fourteen months, he walked twice 
round his room, and sat domi on his bed. 

“ You see. sir,” lie said, “ that I am strong enough. It would be there¬ 
fore only losing the precious time of my judges to detain them longer 
about my business. Let them then give their judgment, for there is no¬ 
thing tf> prevent it from being executed.” 

The physician made his rejiort: delay was no longer possible ; Russia 
was more and more pressing ;*and on tlio 5th of May, 1820, the supreme 
court of justice pronounced sentence, which was confirmed on the 12th ^by 
his royal highness the Gnuid Duke of Baden. It declares tlic accused, 
Karl Sand, of VVousiedcl, guilty of .assassination, on his own confession, on 
tlic person of the imperial Jliisslan councillor of state Kotzebue; and 
tliorefore, for Ills just punishment, and for an example whicli may deter 
others, ordains that he shall be put to death by the sword. All the es- 
])enses of the trial, including those occasioned hy his public execution, in 
consideration of the prisoner's want of fortune, to be defrayed from the 
judicial funds of tlio state. 

It Avill ho obsei-vod, that this sentence, although it condemned tlie ac¬ 
cused to death, which it was difficult to avoid, was both in form and sub¬ 
stance as mild as possible: since, in striking Sand, it did not ruin his poor 
family hy the costs of a long and expensive trial. 

A delay still took place of five days, and the sentence was not announced 
to liim till the 17th, when Sand was informed that two judicial fuiiction- 
ai'ies were at tlio door; he suspected that they came to read him liis soii- 
teiico. He reijuested a moment’s time to rise, wliich lie had only done 
once before, and on the occasion we have mcntioTied, for fourteen nioutlis. 
However, he was too weak to hear the sentence standing; and, after 
having saluted the deputation, lie begged leave to sit down, saying that it 
was not owing to weakness of the soul, but of body, that he did so. He 
added— ^ » 

“ You are welcome, gtmtleman ; for I have suffered so much for four¬ 
teen months, tliat you appear to me like angels of deliveraiiee.” 

He heard the whole sentence without any affectdtiou, and with a placid 
smile oil his lips. When it was concluded, 

“ 1 had no expectation of abetter destiny,” he said; '‘and wlicn, more 
than a year ago, I stopped on the little hill which overlooks your town, I 
saw before me the spot which would he my grave,—1 ought then to tliaiik 
(.»od and man for having prolonged my existence till now.” 

The officers took their leave. Sand rose a second time to salute tliem 
as they went; then lie sescated himself pensively on the chair, near which 
M, G., tlie governor of the prison was standing. After a moment’s silence, . 
tears stood in his eyes, and began to roll.’ Suddenly turning towards 
M. G., to whom he was much attached— 

“ 1 hope,” lie said, “ tliat my parents will prefer seeing me die this violent^ 
death, tlian of some slow and wretched n^ady. As for me, 1 shall be 
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very happy to hear the hour strike, when my death will satisfy those who 
hate me, and whom, according^ to my principles, I ought to hate.” 

He then wrote to his family: 

“ Manheim, the l7th of May, 1820. 

“ Dear Parents, Brothers, and Sisters,—You must have received, through 
the Grand Duke’s commission, my last letters. In them 1 answered yours, 
and endeavoured to console you as to my condition, by describii»g to you 
the state of my mind; the contempt at which I have arrived for all that 
is frail and earthly, when contrasted with the execution of a design, and 
with that intellectual liberty which is the only nourishment of the soul: in 
short, I endeavoured to console you by the assurance, that the senti¬ 
ments, the principles, and the convictions of other days, have boon faith¬ 
fully preserved in me, and have remained unchanged. But all that was a 
superfluous precaution on my part, i am certain ; for you have never 
required any thing else from me but to havh God before my eyes and in 
mjj^heart; and you have seen, under your care, how this precept was so 
engraven in my soul, that it became, both for this world and the next, my 
only guide to happiness. Doubtless, as he vi’as in me and near me, God 
will be in you and near you at the moment when this letter will bring you 
the news of the reading of my sentence. I die willingly, and God will give 
me strength to die as I ought. I write to you perfectly traiujuil and 
calm on all things, and I hope that your life also will pass away calm and 
tranquil, until the moment when our souls shall meet again, endowed with 
new strength, to love each other, and partake together of eternal hapj)!- 
uess. 

“ As for me, such as I have lived since I have known myself, that is to 
say, with a serenity full of heavenly desire, and a courageous and indomi¬ 
table love of liberty, such 1 die. May God bfi with you and with me, your 
son, brother, and friend, Kaui. Ludwig Sand.” 

From tliis moment nothing disturbed liis serenity; the whole day ho 
conversed more gaily than usual, slept well, did not awakts till half-past 
seven, said that he felt strengthened, and thanked God for thus visiting 
him. 

It was soon publicly known that the day of execution! had been fixed 
for the 20th of May, that is, throe whole days after the rcatling of the sen¬ 
tence to the prisoner. From that time, with the permission of Sand, 
persons were allowed to enter wher' wished to speak with him, and if h(‘ 
liimself had no repugnance to see tliein. Among these, three remained 
with him longer than the rest. 

One was Major llolz^ngeu, who commanded the patrol who had arrested 
him, or rather taken him up dying, and carried him to the hospital. He 
asked if* he remembered him. Sand was so self-possessed when he stabbed 
himself, that though he had only seen the major an instant, and had never 
seen him since, he recollected th^ most minute particulars of the dress 
which he had on fourteen months before, and which was a full uniform. 
When the conversation turned upon the death that Sand, still so young, was 
going f^ufFer, the major expressed his pity; but Sand answered him, 
smilingf** There is only one difference between you and me, major ; I die 
for my own convictions ; you die for the conrictions of others.” 

After the major came a yoimg student of Jena, whom Sand had known 

the imiversity. He happened to be in the duchy of Baden, and wished 
to pay his old friend a visit. ^Tlieir meeting was affecting, and the student 
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wept bitterly; but Sand consoled him with his usual calmness and sere- 
nity. 

A workman then requested to see Sand, alleginpf that he had been 
liis schoolfellow at Wonsiedel. Though Sand did not remember his 
name, he gave oiders to admit him. The workman reminded him that ho 
had made part of the little anny which Sand commanded, the day of the 
assault on the tower of Saint Catherine. This reminiscence guided Sand, 
W'ho then remembered him perfectly, and spoke to him with affection of 
his native place, and of his dear mountains ; he then charged him to carry 
}jis last greetings to his family, and to exhort his mother, his father, liis 
brother and his sisters not to grieve on his account; since the messenger 
who undertook to carry them his last words, could tell them in what a calm 
and joyful spirit he waited death. 

To this workman succeeded one of the guests whom Sand had met on 
the .«taircasc immediately after ^hc death of Kotzebue. He asked him if 
ho acknowledged his crinjc, and felt repentanco- 

Sand answered, “ I had thought of it for a whole year; I have thought 
of it for fourteen months; and my opinion of it is unchanged j I did what 
J was to do.” 

After the departure of this last visiter. Sand sent for M. G., the gover¬ 
nor of tl»e prison, and told him he would bo very glad to speak with the 
executioner, having some inquiries to make of him as to the manner he 
should hold himself to render the operation more sure and more easy. M. 

(J. made some objections; but Sand insisted with his ordinary mildness, 
and M. G. at length promised that he would get the person he asked for 
to come to the prison immediately on liis arrival from Heidelberg, where 
he lived. 

The rest of the day was passed in fresh visits, and in philosophical and 
moral conversation, in which 8aiid developed his social and religious 
tluiories ivith a lucidity of expression and an elevation of thought which 
he had never before exhibited. The governor, from whom I have these 
details, told me, that he would regret all his life not being able to 
A\ritc short-hand, that ho might have preserved sentiments worthy of 
l*lato. ' 

Night came ; Sand passed a part of the evening in writing; it is sup¬ 
posed that it was a poem he was composing; but doubtless he burnt it, 
for no trace of it uas found, At eleven b’clock he went to bed, and slept 
till six in the morning. Next day he supported the dressing of his wounds, 
always very painful, with great courage, without fainting as ho sometimes 
did, and without ahowing a single complaint to escape him. 

The operation was over ; Sand was in bed as usual; M. G. was seated 
at the foot of the bed, when the door opened, and a man entered and 
saluted Sand and M. G. The governor immediately rose, and, in a voice 
I'uU of emotion, said to Sand, “ This is M.jWidemann, of Heidelberg, whom 
you desired to sec.” 

Sand’s face brightened with a strange expression of joy. Raising him¬ 
self to a sitting postiu’e,'*4ie said, “ You are welcome, sirand making 
him sit near his bed, and taking his hand, be began to thank him for his > 
kindness, with so much earnestness and fe'eling tliat M. Widemann, 
deeply moved, was unable to answer. Sand encouraged him to speak, 
and i^ve him the details he wanted, saying, “ Be firm, sir, for I shall / 
not fail you ; I shall not shrink ; and if it is,even necessary to give two 
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or three blows to separate my head from my body, which they say soiuo- 
timos happens, do not let that trouble you.” 

Sand tVien rose, leaninj^ on M. G., to g’O through with the executioner 
the strange and terrible rehearsal of the drama in which next day he 
was to play the princi^ial part. M. Widemanu made him sit in a chair 
in the proper position, and entered with him into all the details of the 
execution. Sand, perfectly instructed, begged him not to hurry, and to 
take hi.s owm time. He then thanked him beforehand ; “ For,” added he, 
“ 1 shall not be able aftorwaixls.” Sand then returned to his bed, leaving 
the executioner pale and trembling. 

All these particulars were presciwed by M. G. ; for the executioner’s 
emotion w'as so groat that he liad no distinct remembrance of any thing. 

After M. Widemann, three ecclesiastics were introduced, with whom 
Sand conversed upon religious subjects ; one of them remaiui'd .six hour.s 
with him ; and said to him, on gomg away} he had a commission to obtain 
from him a promise that he should Jiot s])eak to the people at the place 
of execution. Sand gave the ])romisc, and sulded, “ Even had I wi.she(l 
it, my voice has become so wcjak that the people could not hear me.” 

In the mean tune, the sc.aflbldwas pre])ared in the meadow, to the loft of 
the road from Heidelberg ; it was a platform of five or six feet higli, and 
ten feet square. As it had been presumed, that, owing to the interest in¬ 
spired by the prisoner, and the approach of Fentccost, the crow'd would he 
immense, and as it was feared that tliere might be some movement of the 
universities, the guard of the pii.son had hecrj trebled ; and G(mera.l Ncu- 
steinhad come from Karlsruhe to Manheim, with tw'olve hmidred infantry, 
three hundred and fifty cavalry, and a company of artillery w'ith their guii.s. 

On the aftenioon of the 19tli tliere arrived, as liad been foreseen, so many 
students who lodged in the neighbouring \'i]lage.s, that it was d<‘cided that 
the execution, instead of taking jilacc the next day at eleven in the morning 
as had been aiTanged, should be anticipated, and take place at five. Sand’s 
consent liowever w'as necessary, for they could Kot execute him until three 
whole days after the reading of the sentence; and as the sentence liad 
been read to him at half-past ten, Sand had a right to live till eleven. 

Before four o’clock in the morning, the persons sent for that purpose en¬ 
tered his room. IIi.s slceji was so sound that they w’ere obliged to aw’a.ke 
him; he opened his eyes -with a smile, as w'as his w'oiit, and guessing their 
errand, said, 

“ Have T slept so well that It is eleven already ?” 

They said “Mo!” hut that they came to ask him to permit tlicm to ad¬ 
vance the hour, forthej^ feared some conflict between the studcui.s and the 
soldiers; and as the military arrang^cments were completely mode, such a 
collision would necessarily be fatal to his fiiends. 

Sand answered that he was ready that instant, that ho only asked time 
to take a bath, as the ancients had used to do at the moment of battle. 
How'ever, the verbal authority which he had given not being sufliciont, they 

E ut before Sand a pen and paper; and he wrote with a firm hand, and in 
is nsj^l manner, « 

“ I^hank the authorities of Manheim for having anticipated my ow’u 
earnest wish, by advancing 'the time of my execution by six horn’s.” 

“ Sit nomen Domini bejicdictum.’* 

^ “ From the pnson, the 20th May, in the morning, the day of my deli¬ 
verance. Kahl Lml^viG Sand !” 
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\V]i(*u Sand had ^vcn tlieso lines to the clerk, the surgeon came forward 
to dross his wounds sis usual. tSand looked at him -with a smile : 

“ Ts it worth while ?” ho asked. 

V’ou will bo stronger,” answered the surgeon. 

Thou do it,” said Sand. 

A l)aLh was brought; Sand sat down in it, and had his long and beau- 
til id locks arranged with the greatest care. Wlien liis toilet was over, 
he j)ut on a short surtout, of the German make ; his sliii’t-collar was 
turned over his shoulders; and he liad tight white pantaloons, and boots over 
tlumi. ITc sat down on his bed, and prayed some time in a low voice with 
tho jiriest; and then took leave of them and the surgeon, saying to them, 

“ Do not attribute the agitation of my voice to weakness, hut to grati¬ 
tude.” 

Tho priests offered to accompany him to the scaffold, but he declined 
their kindness. ' 

“ It is unnecessary,” he said, “ I am perfectly prepared; I have made niy 
pt‘ace with God, and my conscience is at case ; besides, am I not almost an 
ooelesiastie myself ?” 

And when one of them ashed, whether, at the moment of his departure, 
Iu“ nourished any feeling of hatred— 

“ O my God !” said he, “ when have I ever had any such feeling 

The increasing noise in the street now became audible, and Sand said 
again that they might dispose of him, and that he was ready. At this 
iooment the exeentioner entered with his two assistants; he was dressed 
m a long black cloak, undiu- which he concealed his sword. Sand took 
him alfectioiiately by tho hand ; and, as M. Widemann, embarrassed by 
the svv ord which he desired to keep from Sand’s sight, did not dare to come 
forward ~ 

“ Com(‘,” said Sand, “ and show me your sword; I have never seen 
.-jueh a OIK', and am curious to see wliat it is like.” 

M. Widemann, jiale ami tremhiing, show^ed him the sword. Sand ex¬ 
amined it with attention ; and passing his finger over the edge— 

“ Weii,” he said, “ the blade is good ; do not tremble, and all will be 
well.” 

Turning towards M. G., who was in tears— 

“You will do me, will you not, the seiwicc of conducting me to tlie 
scaffold ?” . ' 

M. G. merely made him a sign in the affirmative, for he could not 
speak. Sand took his ami, and a third time repeated— 

“ Well, what wait you for, gentlemen? 1 am ready.” 

When they got into the courtyard, Sand saw all the prisoners weeping 
at the windows. Though he had never seen them, they were to lilm old 
friends; for every time they passed his door, knowing that in that cell 
lay the student who had killed Kotzebue, they held u[i their chains so as 
not to disturb him with the noise. 

All Manheiin was in the street leading to the place of execution, which 
was patrolcd by numerous bodies of militaiy. On the day when the sen¬ 
tence had been read, they had searched over all the town for a vehicle to 
carry Sand to the scaffold; but nobody, not “even the carmen, had one 
cither for hire, or for sale. It was found necessary, therefore, to buy 
one at Heidelberg, without telling for what purpose it w'as wanted. 
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Sand found this carriage in the courtyard, and got into it with M. G. 
Turning towards him— 

“ Sir,” he said, in a whisper, “ if you should chance to see me turn pale, 
call me by my name; iny name only, do you understand? that will be 
sufficient.” 

The carriage door opened, and Sand appeared. Every voice, with one 
impulse, cried, “Adieu, Sand! adieu!” and at the same time, from the 
dense crowd pressed in the street, and from the windows around, bourpiets 
of flowers were thrown towards him, some of which fell into the carriage. 
At this scene, Sand, whose fiminess had not for a moment forsaken him, 
was unable to refrain from tears; and, returning the salutations he re¬ 
ceived on every side, miurmured in a low voice— 

“ O my God! give me corn-age!” 

Tins first explosion over, the procession began to move in profound si¬ 
lence; from time to time only a single voicl.( w'ould cry, “Adieu, Sand!” 
and a handkerchief, waved by a hand raised above the crowd, showed him 
from whence the cry had come. On each side of the carriage walk<*d two 
servants of the prison, with crape on their arms ; and after it came a se¬ 
cond, containing the authorities of the town. 

The air was very cold: it had rained all night, and the sky, dark and 
cloudy, seemed to share the general sadness. Sand, too weak to sit up, 
was recliniug on the shoulder of M. G., who accompanied him. His visage 
was mild, calm, yet expressive of pain; his broad and open brow, and liis 
interesting, though not regularly handsome, features, appeared to have 
grown many years older during his fourteen months of sufiering. Tlio 
procession at last arrived at the place of execution, which was sun emnded 
by a batallion of infantry. Sand lowered his eyes from Ijcavcn towards 
the earth, and perceived the scaffold. At this sight he smiled gently, ;uid, 
as he got down from the carriage, he said, 

“ God has given me strength as yet.” 

The governor of the prison, and the principal servants, held him u]» as 
he mounted the steps. As he did so, the pain he suffered kept liis body 
bent; but, when he got to the top, he drew himself up, saying, 

“ This, then, is the place where I am to die!” 

He turned his eyes towards Manheira, and surveyed tl>e innnense crowd 
which surrounded liim. At this moment, a ray of the sun broki; through 
the clouds. Sand saluted it with a smile, and sat down in the chair pre¬ 
pared for him. 

A,s, according to the orders received, his sentence was to be read to him 
a second time, he was ksked if he felt strong enough to hear it standing. 
He said he would try, and that he hoped, in default of physical force, 
moral strength would sustain him. He immediately rose from the fatal chair, 
beg^ug M. G. to stand near enough to support him if ho happened to 
falter. The precaution was unnecessary; Sand stood firm. 

After the sentence liad been read, he sat down again, and said in a 
loud ^ice, 

trusting in God”- 

Bul at these words, M. G. interrupted liim: 

“ Sand,” said he, “ what^lmve you promised ?” 

True,” he answered, “ 1 had forgotten.” 

He spoke no more to the multitude; but, raising his right hand, and 
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solemnly extending it, he said in alow voice, heard only by those who were 
about him, 

“ 1 take God to witness that I die for the liberty of Germany.” 

And at these words, and as Conradiu had done with his glove, he 
tlm>w, over the line of soldiers who surrounded liim, his rolled up hand¬ 
kerchief into the midst of the people. 

'I'he oxoeutioner now approached to cut oft' his hair, but Sand at first 
opjKised it. 

It is for your mother,” sjiid M. Widemann. 

“ On your honour, sir ?” asked Sand. 

“ On my honour.” 

“ Then dt) it,” said Sand, jireseuting his hair to the executioner. 

A few locks only were cut off, and only those which fell down behind. 
The others were tied with a ribbon over the top of his head. The 
executioner tied his hands overiiis breast; but as this position oppressed 
him, and in cousecpicncc of his wound foined him to incline his head, 
they were placed open on his thighs, and fastened there with cords. 
As they were about to bind his eyes, he begged M. Widemann to place 
the bandage so that he could, until his last-moment, see tlie light. His 
wish was complied with. 

A dead silence ensued. The executioner drew his sword, which gleamed 
hke a flash of lightning, and fell. A dreadful cry burst from twenty 
i housand mouths: the head had not fallen, and although bent over the 
hreast, was still held by the neck. The executioner struck again, and 
..ith the same blow cut off the head and a part of one of tlie hands. 

At that instant, notwitlistauding the efforts of tlie soldiers, the line was 
broken, men and women rushed towards the scaffold; the blood was wiped 
up, to the last drop, with bandkercliiefs ; the cliair on which Sand had sat 
was broken, and shared in fragments ; and they who could not obtain any 
of these, cut bits of the bloody wood from the scaffold. 

The head and body wei*? placed in a coffin covered with black, and 
carried back to the prison, escorted by a large party of military. At mid¬ 
night, the corpse was conveyed silently, and witliout torches or lights, to 
the ]*rotestant cemptcry, iii which, fourteen months before, Kotzebue had 
been buried. A grave had been secretly dug; the coffin was lowered 
into it; those who were present at the ftmeral were made to swear on 
the gosjiels not to reveal the place where Sand was interred, imtil they 
were relieved from their oath. The grave was covered with the green 
turf, which had been neatly lifted up, and was now replaced, so that 
there was no appearance of a fresh grave. Then Hhe nocturnal grave¬ 
diggers retired, leaving a guard at the entrance. 

It is in that place that, twenty paces asunder, Sand and Kotzebue rest; 
Kotzebue, ill the most coiisiiicuous part of the cemetery, and under a mo¬ 
nument, on which is engraved this inscription: 

“ He was persecuted by the ■^orld without pity; 

Calumny was liis unhappy lot; 
lie found hajjpmess only in the arms of his wife, 

And rest only in the bosom of death. 

Envy strove to cover his path with thorns; 

Love strewed it with flowers. 

May heaven forgive him 
As lie has forgiven the world. * 
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You must seek tlie grave of Sand in the comer at the extreme left of the 
door of the cemetery: a wild plum-tree, from which every passing traveller 
carries away a few leaves, is the only thing that marks the spot. The 
meadow in which Sand was executed is still called by the people Sa?urs 
Himmcl-fartswiesn, which means, “ The meadow from whence Sand as¬ 
cended to heaven.’* 


Towards the end of September, 1838, we were at Manhciin, whore I 
had stopped three days to collect all the information I could as to the life 
and death of Karl Ludwig Sand. But after these three days, notwith¬ 
standing the activity of my researches, their residts were very incomplete, 
either from my had plan of conducting them, or because my being a stranger 
produced some distrust in those to whom Lapplied. 

I quitted Mauheim much disappointed; and after having visited the 
little Protestant cemetery, in whicli were interred, at twenty pac<is from 
each other, Sand and Kotzebue, 1 had ordered my coachman to take the 
road to Heidelberg, when, after a few steps, knowing the object of my 
researches, he stopped of his own accord, asking me if I wished to see tlio 
place where Sand was executed. At the same time he j>oiiitod out to me 
with hia hand a little mound in the middle of a meadow and a few paces 
from a little brook. I eagerly went towards the spot, mid knew it imme¬ 
diately by some remains of branches of Cyprus and evergreens and forget- 
me-nots scattered over the ground. 

This sight, it may he imagined, instead of diminishing my ardour for 
investigation, only augmented it. 1 was more and more chagrined at 
going away so ill-infonned, when I perceived a man of forty-five or fifty, 
who was walking a little way oftj and who, suspecting the cause that had 
brought me there, looked at me with curiosity. I resolved to make a last 
effort, and going up to him, • 

“ Sir,” 1 said, I am a stranger ; I am travelling to collect the rich and 
poetical traditions of your Germany. From the way in which you look at 
me, I think you know what has brought me to this nieg.dow. Could you 
^ve me any particulars as to the life and death of Sand ?” 

“For wnat purpose, sn* ?” he ashed in French that w^as almost unintelli¬ 
gible. « 

“ For a very German object, sir, be assured. By the little which I have 
been able to learn. Sand seems to me, to be one of those spectres which a])- 
pear to you only the greater and poetical, from being wrapped in a bloody 
shroud. But he is not known in France ; he might there be confounded 
with a Fieschi, or a Meimier, and I should wish, as far as I can, to cn- 
ligliten my countrymen in regard to him.” 

“ It would give me much pleasure, sir, to concur in so good a work; but 
you see that I speak very little french, you speak no German ; so that wc 
shmdd find it difficult to undei-stand each other.” 

That matters nothing,” I replied, “ I have in my carriage yonder, a lady, 
who, I hope will satisfy you as an inteq»reter; who speaks German like 
Goethe, and from whom, when once you have begun to speak, I defy you 
to withhold.” 

Weil, then,” said the German, “ I desire no better than to be useful to 

you.” 
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We returned to the carriage which waited for ua on the liighway, and I 
jwesented to my fellow-traveller, the now recruit I had made. The usual sa¬ 
lutations were exchanged and the converaation began in German. Although 
1 did not understand a word of what was said, is was easy to see from tho 
rapidity of the questions, and the length of the answers, that the conversa¬ 
tion was most interesting; at length, in about half an hour; desirous of 
knowing what was going on, 

“Well!” said I. 

“ Well!” answered my interpreter, “ you have been fortunate, you could 
not have applied to a better person. This gentleman knew Sand; he is the 
governor of the prison where Sand was coniined, M. G.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed!” 

“ For nine months, that is, from the time he quitted the hospital, this gen- 
tleinan saw him every day. But this is not all; M. G. was with lum in the 
carriage which carried him to execution; he was with him on the scaffold: 
there is only one portrait of Sand in all Manheim, and he has it.” 

“ Ask,” said 1, “ if M. G. will permit us to commit to writing the in¬ 
formation lie can give me.” 

The question was put, and answered in the affirmative. M. G. got into 
the carriage with us, and in place of departing for Heidelberg, we re¬ 
turned to Manheim, and alighted at the entrance of the prison ; M. G.’s 
complaisance did not diminish. With the greatest goodnature, and the 
utmost patience, he told me every circumstance he knew ; at last, I ques¬ 
tioned him as to the mode of executions in that place. 

“ As to that,” he said, “ I can recommend you to a person in Heidelberg, 
nlio will give you every information you want on that subject.” 

1 accejited tho offer with gratitude; and when 1 took leave ofM. G., he 
gave me the promised letter ; it bore this direction:—“ To Doctor Wide- 
mann. 111, High-street, Heidelberg.” I turned to M. G. 

“ Is he the father of the executioner who beheaded Sand ?” I de¬ 
manded. 

“He is his son, and he was by him when the execution took place.” 

“ What profession does he follow ?” 

“ The same as his father, to which he has succeeded.” 

“ But you call Him Doctor.” 

“ Certainly, all executioners bear that title with us.” 

“ Doctor of wliat ?” 

“ Doctor of •surgery.” 

“ Indeed,” said I; “it is quite the contraiy with us ; it is the surgeons 
whom we call executioners.” • 

“ You will find,” added M. G., “a very worthy young man, who al¬ 
though then very young, preserves a strong remembrance of the event; as 
for his poor father, I believe he would as soon have cut off Ids right hand, 
as execute Sand: but had he refused, another would have done it; lie was 
obliged to do what was his duty, and ho did his best.” 

We arrived at Heidelberg at eleven at night. My first visit the next day 
was to Dr. Widemann. It was not without emolpon, that we knocked at the 
door of “ the last judge,” ^ the Germans call him. An old woman opened it, 
and desired us to wait for M. Widomann, who w^s dressing, in a pretty little 
study; ii was filled with curiosities, with petrified sea plants, shells, stuffed 
birds, and dried plants ; a double-barrelled gun, powder flask and pouch, 
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showed that M. Widemann was a sportsman. In a few moments he came 
into the room. 

M. Widemann was a very handsome young man of about thirty ; he 
was in a plain hut genteel morning dress. He appeared at first not only em¬ 
barrassed, but hint by our visit ; I hastened to give him tlie letter from 
M. G., and to tell him the cause which brought me there. He gradually 
recovered himself, and at last was as hospitable and obliging as liis intro¬ 
ducer had been the evening before. 

M. Widemann told us all he knew, andamougother things, that his father, 
at the risk of giving offence, had asked permission to have another scafibld 
erected at his own expense, so that no criminal should be executed on the 
altar on which the martyr had suffered. This leave was granted ; and from 
this scaffold, M. Widemann had made the doors aiid the windows of a little 
cotmtry house, situated in the middle of a vineyard. For three or four 
years this house was constantly an object of pilgrimage ; but at length 
the visiters by degrees had become less numerous. Now that some of the 
very persons, who had steeped their handkercliiefs in Sand’s blood, hold 
public fimetious, and are the paid seivants of government, it is only a few 
strangers who now and then ask to see these relics. 

Our readers will judge better from this anecdote, than from any thing 
that we could say, what sort of a man he was who has left such a reiuem- 
brauce in the hearts of his gaoler and Ins executioner. 
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Towards the end of the reign of the Emperor Paul the First, that is, 
about the middle of the first year of tlie nineteenth century, as four o'clock in 
tlie afternoon was striking from the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
whose gilded vane overlooks th# ramparts of the fortress, a considerable 
crowd of people of all conditions began to assemble before the house of 
General Couifr Tchermayloft^ formerly military governor of a town in the 
government of Pultava. Their curiosity was excited by the preparations, 
in the courtyard, for the punishment of the knout, which was to be in¬ 
flicted on one of the general’s slaves, who was his barber. Although this 
kind of punishment was common enough at St. Petersburg, it did not the 
less excite curiosity when it was publicly inflicted. 

About hall-past four, a young man of about five and twenty, in the elegant 
uniform of an aide-de-camp, and vfith his breast covered with decorations, 
appeared in the court. He stopped an instant, and fixed his eyes on a 
window, the curtains of which, closely drawn, did not give him the least chance 
of satisfying his curiosity. Seeing it was minecessary to lose his time 
looking in that direction, he made a sign to a slave who was standing 
near a door which led to the seiwants* apartments. The door immediately 
opened; and, in the middle of the slaves, who were forced to attend, that 
the sight might serve them as an example, appeared the culprit, who was 
to receive the punishment of his offence, followed by the executioner. 
The culprit was, as we have said, the general’s barber, and the executioner 
was the coachmqiP, whose skill in handling the whip raised or degraded 
him, which you will, whenever a punishment was to take place, to the 
post of executioner; a post which did not in the least deprive him of the 
esteem or even the friendship of his comrades, who were well convinced 
that Ivan’s heart had nothing to do with tlieir pimishment. But as his 
arm, as well as the rest of his body, was the property of the general, they 
w'ere never surprised when he employed him in thife manner. Moreover, 
a correction adUninistered by the hands of Ivan was always lighter than it ’ 
would have been, coming from the hands of any body else, jl^r it hap¬ 
pened now and then that Ivan, who was a goodnatured fellow, miscount^ 
one or two blows of the knout in the dozen; or, if he was obliged by the 
overseer of tlie punishment to be more correct in his counting, he contrived 
that the point of the whip should fall on the planks on which tiie culprit 
was laid, which Icssencd^the sharpness of the stroke. Accordingly, when 
it was Ivan’s own turn to be fastened to the fatal couch, and to receive on , 
his own back the correction which he was in tiie habit of admirdstering, 
the executioner for the time had the same consideration for him that he 
had for others; remembering only the blows spared, and not the blows , 
received. This exchange of mutual benefits, therefore, was productive of ^ 

2 a2 • ' 
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an excellent understanding^ between Ivan and his comrades, wliich was 
never so firmly knit as at the moment when an execution was to take 
place. For an hour or two afterwards, indeed, the receiver was a little 
unjust to tlie g^ver. But the grudge seldom outlasted the evening, or 
held out against the first glass of spirits, which the operator drank to the 
health of the patient. 

The person on whom Ivan was now going to exercise his skill, was a 
man five or six and thirty, with red hair and beard, a little above the 
middle height. Ilis Greek origin was discoverable in his face, which, even 
in its expression of terror, had preseiwed its habitual character of slyness 
and cunning. When he arrived at the place of execution, the culprit 
stopped, cast a look on the window towards which the attention of the 
youn^ aide-de-camp had been already directed, and which always had 
remained closely shut: then tuiuing his eyes slowly on the crow'd which 
blockaded the entrance irom the street, hei finished by casting tliem, with 
a dolorous shrug of the shouldcre, on the plank on which he was to be 
stretched. This movement did not escape his friend Ivan, ^o, approach¬ 
ing him to take off his striped shirt, which covered his shoulders, took the 
opportunity of saying, in a low voice: 

“ Come, Gregory, take courage I” 

“ You know what you promised me,” answered the patient. 

** Not for the first strokes, Gregory; do not reckon upon that. During 
the first strokes the aide-de-camp will look on; but, for the last, be at 
ease, we shall find means to cheat him of a few.” 

“ But mind, take care of the point of the whip.” 

“ I shall do my best, Gregory, I shall do my best; don’t you know me?” 

Ah, very true!” answered Gregory. 

“ Wdl ?” said the aide-de-camp. 

** Well, your lordship, we are ready.” 

*• Wait, wait, your High Origin,” cried poor Gregory, giring the young 
captain the title of vache vomse korodie, by wlvch colonels are designated; 

1 think Lady Vaninka’s window is going to open.” 

The young captain hastily lifted his eyes towards the spot, which had 
already, as we have said, several times attracted his attention; but not a 
fold of the silk curtains, which were perceived through the panes of glass, 
had mo^’ed. 

You are mistaken, you fool!”, said the aide-de-camp, slowly withdraw¬ 
ing his eyes from the window as if he also had hoped to see it open;— 
“you are mistaken; and, besides, what has your noble mistress to do with 
all this?” ^ 

“ Pardon, your excellency,” continued Gregory, gratifying the aide-de- 
camp witlA, new rank ; “ but only—as it is on her account I am going 
to receive—she might have pity on a poor servant—and—” 

Enough,” said the captain, hurriedly, and as if he himself had been 
of the culprit's opinion, and regretted that Vaninka had not shown mercy; 
“ enough, let us proceed.” 

‘j^nstanriy, your lordship, instantly,” said Ivaij: then turning towards 
Gr^^ry, “now, comrade,” continued he, “the time is come.” 

Otegory heaved a deep sigh, cast a last look at the window, and seeing 
that every thing remained in the same state, he at last mustered up reso- 
luiti<m to stretch himself on the fatal plank. At the same time, two 
o^i^alafes, whom Ivan had chosen as assistants, took hold of his ^nds, 
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and stretching' out his amis, fastened his wrists to two posts, so that ho 
was as if placed on a cross. His neck was then fixed in a collar; and, 
seeing that all was ready, and that no favourable sign appeared at the still 
closed window, the youncr aide-de-camp made a sign with his hand, and 
said : “ Now!” 

“ Patience, your lordship, patience,” said Ivan, still delaying the execu¬ 
tion, in the hope that some sign would come from the inexorable window; 
“ tliere is a knot in my knout, and if I leave it, Gregory will have cause 
to complain.” 

The knout is a kind of wlup with a handle about two feet long; to this 
handle is fastened a fiat leather thong, about two inches broad, and finir 
feet long; terminated by a copper or iron ring, to which is fastened, as a 
continuation of the first, another thong two foet long, and at first an inch 
and a half broad, but gradually decreasing until it comes to a point. 
This lash is steeped in milk,«and then dried in the sun, so that its edge 
becomes as sharp as that of a knife; moreover, at every six blows, the lash 
is changed bftause it is softened by the blood. 

However unwillingly or clumsily, Ivan undid the knot, it was now ne¬ 
cessary to finish it. The spectators, besides, began to murmur; and th^ 
murmurs having di*awn the young aide-de-camp out of the reverie into 
which he appeared to have fallen, he raised lus head wluch had been bent 
on his breast, cast a last glance on the window, and, seeing no token of 
mercy, turned again towards the coachman, and, with a more peremptory 
ail", ordered liim to begin the punishment. 

There was no further pretext for delay. Recoiling two paces to take 
his spring, Ivan stepped forward to his former place; raising himself on 
his toes, he made the knout whirl round his head, and letting it suddenly 
fall, he struck Gregory with it so dexterously, that the lash went three 
times round his body, enfolding him like a serpent; while the point struck 
the under part of the plank. Nevertheless, Gregory gave a great cay, 
and Ivan counted one. « 

At this cry, the young aide-de-camp again looked towards the window, 
but the window remained closed; and mechanically he turned his eyes to 
the patient, repeating the word, “ One.” 

The knout had marked a treble blue bloody line on Gregory’s shoulders. 

Ivan again took his spring, and, with the same skill as before, again 
surroimded the cul]»rit’s body M'lth the lash, taking care always that the 
point should not touch him. Gregory gave another cry, and Ivan counted 
two. 

At the fifth stroke, some drops of blood reached Ae yomig officer, who 
drew back, took out his handkerchief, and wiped his face. Ivan took the 
opportunity of counting seven instead of six; the captain made no ob¬ 
servation. 

At the ninth stroke, Ivan interrupted himself to change the lash, and, 
hoping that he would succeed as well as befcre, counted eleven instead of ten. 
At this moment a window, opposite to Vaninka’s, opened. A man of forty- 
five or fifty, in a generaIJs uniform, appeared, and, calling out in a careless 
tone, “ Enough!” closed the window. 

On the general appearing, the young aide-de-camp had turned towards 
him, with liis left hand glued to tlie seam of his pant^oon^ and his right 
hand to his hat, and stood motionless. When the window was redosed, 
he repeated the general’s word; and the lash fell without toucluog the culprit, j 
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“ Thank his excellency, Gregory,” said Ivan, rolling the lash of the 
knout round its handle, “ for he has forgiven you two blows: which,” 
added he, as he stooped down to release the culprit’s hands, with the two 
that I have skipped, only makes a total of eight strokes instead of twelve.” 

But poor Gregory was not in a state to thank anybody; nearly fainting 
with pain, he could hardly hold himself up. Two slaves took him by the 
arms and led him, followed by Ivan, to the quarters of the slaves. When 
ho arrived at the door, he stopped, turned his head, and perceiving the 
aide-de-camp, whose eyes followed him with an air of pity: 

“ Mr. Fo^or,” he said, “ thank his excellency the general for me. As 
for the lady Vaninka,” he added, between his teetli, “ I shall thank her 
myself.” 

“ What are you munnuring?” cried the yoimg officer, angrily. 

“Notlung, your lordship, nothing,” said Ivan; “ the poor lad thanks 
you, Mr. Foedor, for the trouble you hav,jj taken in attending his execu¬ 
tion, and says it is a great honour for him; that’s all.” 

“Well, well,” said the young man; “if Gregory want# to spare me 
this trouble another time, let him drink a little less spirits, or, when drunk, 
let him at least remember to be more respectful.” 

Ivan made a sign of deep submission and followed his comrades. Foedor 
re-entered the house, and the crowd retired, much disconcerted with Ivan’s 
bad faith and the general’s generosity, which had defrauded them of four 
blows of the knout, that is, a third of the punishment. 

And now that we have made our readers acquainted with some of the 
personages of this history, they will permit us to make them also ac¬ 
quainted with those who have as yet merely appeared, or remain concealed 
behind the curtain. 


General Count Tchermayloff, after having had the government of 
one of the most important towns in the neighbourhood of Pultava, had 
been recalled to St. Petersburg by tlie Emperor Paul, who honoiued 
him with a particular friendship. He had reipained a widower with one 
daughter, who had iuherited the fortune, the beauty, and the pride of 
her mother, who pretended to descend, in direct line, from one of the 
chieftains of that race of Tartars, who, under the conduct of Gengis, in¬ 
vaded Russia in the thirteenth century. Unhappily this haughty disposi¬ 
tion had boon still augmented in the young Vaninka by the education 
she had received. Having lost^ his wife, and not being able himself to 
undertake the care of his daughter. General Tchermayloff had procured for 
her an English governess, who, instead of combating her pupil’s disdain¬ 
ful inclinations, had given them a new impulse, by filling her head with 
those aristocratic notions which make the English nobility the proudest 
in the world. Among the different stupes in which Vaninka was en¬ 
gaged, there was one to which she was especially attached; this was, if 
one can so speak, the science of her own rank. She knew perfectly the 
degree of station and power of*-every family belonging to the nobility. 
She knew accurately who were a grade above her, and whom she had pre- 
of; and (what, however, is not easy in Rmsia) she could call every 
om by the precise title to which his rank gave him the right. She had 
tMittOst profound contempt, therefore, for all whose title was under that of 
1 'oxeelloncy. As for the serfs and slaves, we may conceive, with such a 
character as hers, that she made no accoimt of tiieir existence. She had 
more fis^ng for her horse and her dog, and certainly she would not for an 
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instant have put In the balance the life of a slave with that of eiiher of 
these interesting animals. For the rest, like all ladies of distinction in her 
country, she was a good musician, and spoke equally well the French, 
ItaliaTi, German, and English languages. 

The expression of her countenance was in harmony with hd* character. 
Yaninka was beautiful, but of a cast a little too decided. Her large black 
eyes, straight nose, and lips curled with a disdainful expression, produ^d, 
at first, in those who approached her, a strange impression, unless when 
among her equals and superiors, to whom she became like any other 
woman, while, to her inferiors, she remained proud and inaccessible as a 
goddess. 

At seventeen, Vaninka’s education being terminated, her instructress, 
whoso health the severe climate of St. Petersburg had already affected, 
requested her dismissal. It was granted with that ostentatious gratitude 
for which the Russian grandetis arc so remarkable. Yaninka was thus 
left alone, with notliing to direct her but the blind affection of her 
father, whose only daughter she was, and who, in his rude admiration of 
her, regarded her as a compound of every human perfection. 

Such was the state of the general’s family, when he received a letter 
from one of the friends of his infancy, written from his deathbed. Exiled 
to his estates, in cousequcnce of some disputes with Potemkin, Count Ro- 
mayloff’s prospects had been blasted; and, broken-hearted, he retired to a 
distance of four hundred leagues from St. Petersburg, less, perhaps, on 
account of his own exile and misfortunes, than their effects on the fortunes 
of his only sou Ftndor. The count, feeling that he was going to leave his 
son alone in the world, recommended, in the name of their ancient friend¬ 
ship, the young man to the general; requesting that, by means of his 
favour with the emperor, he would obtain for him a lieutenancy in a 
regiment. The general immediately answered that his friend’s son would 
find in him a second father; but, when the consoling messagg, arrived, 
Roiuayloff was no more? and it was Foedor who received theTetter and 
brought it back to the general. When he came to announce the loss he 
had sustained, and to claun the promised protection, whatever diligence, 
however, ho had made, the general had already anticipated him, and 
Paul L, at his request, had granted the young man a sub-lieutenancy in 
the regiment Semonowski; so that Foedor entered on his duties the very 
next day af^r his arrival. • 

Although the young man had only to pass, as it were, from the house 
of the general to the barracks situated in the quarter of the Litenoi, he 
remained there long enough to see Yaninka, and lA carry away a profound 
remembrance of her; besides, Feodor’s heart being full of primitive and 
generous passions, his gratitude to his protector was profound, and ex¬ 
tended to all his family; so that perhaps he exaggerated the beauty of 
the young lady, who was presented to him as his sister, and who, without 
regard for this title, received him with ^he coldness and pride of a queen. 
This apparition, however, cold and frozen as it was, had not the less left 
its traces on the youngs man’s heart; and his arrival at St. Petersburg in¬ 
spired him with feelings hitherto unknown to him. 

As for Yaninka, she had hardly noticed Foedor. What was a young’ 
sub-lieutenant, without fortxme or prospects, to her? What she dreamed 
of, was some princely union, which would make her one of the most 
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powciful ladies of Russia; and unless he could realize some dream of the 
Arabian Nights, Foedor could })romiso her nothing of the kind. 

Some days after their first interview, Foedor returned to take leave of 
the general. His regiment made part of the contingent Avhieh Field 
Marshal Suvarow was to take with him to Italy; and Feeder was going 
to die on the battle field, or render himself wortliy of the noble protector 
who had answered for his character. 

This time, however, perhaps from his elegant uniform, wdiich sot off his 
handsome person; perhaps, because the excitement attendijig this moment 
of departure, had invested his image with something Interesting and ro¬ 
mantic, Vaniuka, on her father’s invitation, deigned to give Foedor licr 
hand. 

This was more than Foedor had dared to hope. Kneeling, therefore, 
on one knee, as if he had been before a queen, and taking Vaninka’s 
between his omi trembling hands, he hrfrdly dared to touch it with his 
lips. Slight, however, as the kiss had been, Vaniuka started, as if touched 
by burning iron; she felt a thrill over her whole body, and a deep blush 
rose to her cheek. She withdrew her hand so hastily, that Fa'dor, fearing 
lest this farewell salute, respectful as it was, had offended her, remained 
on his knees, clasped his hands, and looked upon her with such an ex- 

{ iression of timid humility, that Vaninka, forgetting her pride, reassured 
lim by a smile. Feedor rose with a heart full of inexpressible joy, without 
knowing from whence it proceeded; but of this he was perfectly sure, 
that, although on the point of quitting Vaninka, he had never in liis life 
been so happy. 

The young officer departed, his mind full of golden visions; for his 
horizon, either gloomy or bright, was worthy of envy; if it ended in a 
bloody grave, he thought he had seen in Vaninka’s eyes that she woidd 
regret him. If it opened to glory, glory would bring him back in triumph 
to St. Petersburg; and glory is a queen who works miracles for those she 
favours. ' 

The army to which the young officer belonged, crossed Germany, 
descended into Italy by the mountains of Tyrol, and entered Verona on 
the 14th of April, 1799. Suvarow immediately effected his junction*with 
General Melas, and took the command of the two armies. Next day 
General Chastelcr proposed to make a reconnaissance; but Suvarow, look¬ 
ing at him with astonishment, answered, n 

“ I know no other way of reconnoitring the enemy, than to march up 
to them and give them battle.” 

In fact, Suvarow wa#%,ccustomed to this expeditious strategy. It was 
thus that he vanquished the Turks at Folkschany and at Ismailoff; it was thus 
that he had conquered Poland after a few days campaign, and taken Praga 
in less than four hours. Catherine, to express her gratitude, had sent to 
the victorious general a crown of oak, intermixed with precious stones of 
the value of six hundred thousand rubles; had sent to him a marshal’s baton 
of g^ and dlf^monds, and g^ven him the power of choosing a regiment 
whi<^ should always bear lus name ; and lastly> an his return, had per- 
nntted him to go and take some repose on a magnificent estate which she 
had given him, as well as the eight thousand slaves who lived upon it. 
What a splendid example for Foedor! Suvarow, son of a simple Russiau 
officer, had brought up in the school of cadets, and left it a sub- 
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lieutenant like himself. Why, in the same age, might there not be two 
Suvarows? 

Suvarow arrived in Italy, preceded by an immense reputation; religious, 
ardent, indcfatigiiblc, resolved, living with the simplicity of a Tartar, 
fighting with the vivacity of a Cossack ; he was just the man necessaiy to 
continue the successes of General Melas over the soldiers of the republic, 
discouraged as they had been by the foolisli hesitations of Scherer, Be¬ 
sides, the Austro-Russian army, a hundred thousand strong, was opposed 
to only twenty-nine or thirty thousand French. 

Suvarow began as usual, with a clap of thunder. On the 20th April, 
he presented himself before Brescia, which vainly attempted to resist. After 
a camuniade which hardly lasted half an hour, the gate of Prescheria was 
for(!ed open with hatchets, and the Korsakow division, of which Feeder’s 
regiment Ibrmcd the advanced guard, charged into the city, pursuing the 
garrison, wdiich, composed of only twelve hundred men, took refuge in the 
citadel. Pressed with an impetuosity which the French had not been in 
the habit of finding in their enemies, and seeing the ladders planted against 
the ramparts, the chief of brigade, Boucret, demanded a capitulation; but 
his position was too precarious for him to obtain any conditions from his 
savage conquerors. Boucret and his soldiers were made prisoners of war. 

Of all men, Suvarow was the one who best knew how to profit by a vic¬ 
tory ; hardly master of Brescia, the rapid occupation of which had given 
new discouragement to our army, he ordered General Kray to press vigor- . 
ously the seige of Prescheria. General Kray, consequently, had establi^ed 
his head-quarters at Valeggio, at an equal distance between Prescheria and 
Mantua, extending from the Po to the lake of Garda, on the banks of the 
Mencio, and investing at the same time both cities. 

During this time, the commander-in-chief, advancing with the bulk of his 
army, passed the Oglio in two columns: extending one, under the command of 
(jleneral Rosemberg, towards Bergamo, and pushing on the other, under 
Mttlas, as far as the Serio'; while corps of seven or eight thousand men, 
commanded by the Generals Kaim and Ilohenzollem, were directed on 
Placentia and Cremona, occupying all the left bank of the Po; so that 
the Austro-Russitm army advanced, deploying eighty thousand men, in a 
front of eighteen leagues. 

At the sight of the forces who were advancing, and who were treble his 
own, Scherei^ ordering a retreat throughout his whole line, had caused the 
bridges over the Adda to be destroyed, not hoping to be able to defend them, 
and had transported liis head-quarters to Milan, wai^ng in that city an an¬ 
swer to the letter he had addressed to the Directory, in which, tacitly ac¬ 
knowledging his incapacity, he sent in his resignation; but, as his successor 
delayed arriving, and as Suvarow continued to advance, Scherer, shrizdeing 
more and more from the responsibility which pressed upon him, made over 
the command to one of his ablest generajs ; this generw was Moreau, who 
was going once more to combat those same Russians, in whose ranks he was 
destined to die. 

Ilis unexpected nonfination was proclaimed amidst the shouts of joy 
from the soldiers. He, whom his magnificent campaign on the Bhine had • 
gained ‘for him the name of the French Fabius, surveyed the whole line of 
his army, saluted by the successive acclamations of its different divisions, 
who shouted, “ Long live Moreau I Long live the saviour of the army of. 
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But this enthusiasm, however great, did not blind Moreau to his perilous 
position. To prevent being outflanked, he was forced to present a parallel 
line to that of the Russian army ; so that, in order to show a front to his 
enem^, he was obliged to extend it from the lake of Lecco, to Fizzighitone, 
that IS to say, over a line of twenty leagues. He might, indeed, retire to¬ 
wards Piedmont, concentrate his troops on Alexandria., and wait there the 
reinforcements the Directory promised to send him ; but in these operations 
he would compromise the safety of the army of Naples, by abandoning it 
isolated to tlie enemy; he resolved then to defend the passage of the 
Adda, as long as possible, so as to give the division of Dessolles, which 
Massena was to send him, time to arrive to defend his left, while the divi¬ 
sion of Gauthier, to whom oi’ders had been given to evacuate Tuscany, 
would arrive by forced marches to join his right. As for himself, he re¬ 
mained in the centre to defend personally the foitified bridge of Cassano ; 
the head of which was covered by the Ritorto caual, which was occupied 
by the intrenched advanced posts, with a numerous artillery. Then, always 
as prudent as brave, he took measures to ensure, in case of check, his retreat 
towards the Apennines, and the coast of Genoa. 

His dispositions were hardly terminated, when the indefatigable Suvarow 
entered Triveglio. At the same time with the arrival of the Russian com¬ 
mander-in-chief in this last town, Moreau learnt the reduction of Bergamo 
and its castle ; and on the 23d April, he perceived the heads of the columns 
of the allied army. 

The same day the Russian general divided his troops into three strong 
columns, corresponding to the tliree principal points of tlie French line ; but 
each more than double the number of those they were going to combat. 
The right column, led by General Wukassowich, ^vanced towards the lake 
of Lecco, where General Serrurier waited his coming; the left column, under 
the command of Melas, placed itself before the intrenchments of Cassano; 
and lastly, the Austrian divisions of General Topf and Ott, which formed 
the centre, concentrated themselves at Canonia, to bo ready at the given 
moment to seize on Vaprio. The Austrian and Russian troops bivouacked 
within range of the cannon of the French advanced guard. 

The same evening Feeder, who with his regiment made part of Chas- 
teler’s division, wrote to General Tchermayloff: “We are at last front to 
front vrith the French; a great battle must take place to-morrow morn¬ 
ing : to-morrow night I shall be a lieutenant or dead.” 

Next day, which was the 26th of April, cannon was heard at break of 
day from tlie extremities of the lines. At the extreme left of our line, the 
Prince Bagration’s gi^adiers made the attack; at om* extreme right, it 
was Genenil Seckendorff, who, detached from the camp of Trioeglio, 
marched upon Crema. 

The two attacks took place with very different success. Bagration’s 

S enadiers were repulsed witli dreadful slaughter ; while Seckendorff, on 
s contrary, drove the French out of Crema, and pushed on as far as the 
thejiridge of Lodi. 

!^be predictions of Feedor were not accomplislbed, his division was not 
ill the affair, and his regiment remained motionless, waiting for orders 
which did not arrive. 

During this night, Moreau, having learnt the advantages gained by 
. Seckendorff on his extreme right, had sent orders to Serrurier only to 
■jleave at lieeco, which was a port easy to defend, the eighteenth light demi- 
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brip^de and a detachment of dragoons, and to fall back on the centre 
with the rest of Ids troops. Serrurier received the order about two in the 
morning and immediately executed it. 

The Russians, on their side, had not lost time. Profiting by tlie dark- 
ness of the night, General Wrikassowich had caused the bridge which had 
been destroyed by thp French at Brevio to be rebuilt, while General 
Chasteler was constructing a new one' two miles below the castle of 
Trezzo. These two bridges had been, the one repaired, and the other 
constructed, without the French advanced posts having the least suspicion. 
Surprised at four o’clock in the morning by the two Austrian divisions, 
which, masked by the village of San Gervasio, had reached the rig^t 
bank of the river witljout being perceived, the soldiers charged to defend 
the castle of Trezzo, abandoned it and hastily retreated. The Austrians 
pursued them as far as Pozzo; but there the French halted suddenly and 
turned roimd on their pursuers^ as General Serrurier and the soldiers he 
had brought from Lecco had arrived there, and having heard behind him 
the cannomulc, he had stopped an instant, and, obeying the first law of 
war, had marched towards the noise and smoke. It was he, then, who 
rallied the garrison of Trezzo, and who resumed the oftensive, sending one 
of his aides-dc-camp to Moreau to infornr liim of the manoeuvre he had 
thought it proper to make. 

Tire battle then raged between the French and Austrian troops with 
incredible furj'. The old soldiers of Buonaparte had acquired, in their 
first Italian campaigns, a custom which they could not renounce; it was 
to beat the subjects of Ills Imperial Majesty wlierever they met them. 
Nevertheless tire superiority of numbers was such, that the French began 
to give way, when loud shouts, heard from the rear, announced a reinforce- 
nicnt; this was General Grenier, who, sent by Moreau, arrived with his 
division at the moment when his presence was most necessary. 

One part of this new division reinforced the French columns, doubling 
the masses in the centroj) while the other extended itself on the left, to 
surround the hostile generals ; again the drum was beat over all the line, 
and the grenadiers began to reconquer this battle-field, already twice 
taken^and retaken. But at this moment a reinforcement arrived to the 
Aiistnans; this was the Marquis of Chasteler and his division ; the ad¬ 
vantage of numbers was again on the enemy’s side. Grenier immediately 
threw back his wing to reinforce his ceivtre; and Serrurier, making good 
his retreat, fell back on Pozzo, where he waited the enemy. 

It was on this point that the fury of the battle concentrated itself. 
Three times was the village of Pozzo taken and J^etaken, until at last, 
attacked a fourtli time by forces double theirs, the French were obliged 
to evacuate it. In this hist attack an Austrian colonel was mortally 
wounded; but, on the other side. General Bcker, who commanded the 
rearguard, refusing to beat a retreat with his soldiers, was surrounded 
with a few men, and after having seen them fall one after another round 
him, was forced to yield his sword to a young Russian officer, of the 
regiment of Semenofsk<)i, who gave his prisoner to the soldiers who fol¬ 
lowed him, and returned immediately to the combat. 

The two Frcnch generals had taken for thcrir rallying-point the village 
of Vaprio; but in the first moment of disorder into which tlie evacuation 
of Pozzo had thrown our troops, so teirible a charge had been made by the 
Austrian cavalry, that Serrurier was separated from his colleague, and ^ 
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forced to retire with two thousand five liundred men on Verderio ; while 
Grenier alone reached the appointed spot and halted at Vaprio, to make 
head anew a^j^ainst the enemy. 

Iji the mean while a temble combat was rag'ing- in the centre. Mclas 
with eighteen or twenty thousand men had attacked the fortified posts, 
which were situated, as wc have said, at the head of the bridge of Cassaiio 
and of the Ritorto canal. At seven in the raoniing, and as Mclas, 
leading in person three battalions of Austrian grenadiers, attacked the 
advanced works there, for two hours a dreadful carnage ensued : repulsed 
three times, and leaving more than fifteen hundred men under the fortifi¬ 
cations, the Austrians had thrice I’cturncd to the charge, each time rein¬ 
forced by fresh troops, and always led on and encouraged by Mclas, who 
had his former defeats to avenge. At last, attacked a fimrtii time, their 
intrenchments carried, disputing the ground foot by foot, the French re¬ 
treated beliind their second barrier, which defended the enti*ance of the 
bridge itself, and where Moreau commanded in pei*son. There, for two 
hours more, they fought man to man, while a devastating artillery .sent 
death around. At last the Austrians rallied a last time, advanced at the 
point of the bayonet, and for want of ladders or breach, piled against tlie 
walls the bodies of their dead comrades, and sncceedcd in seeing the 
parapet. There was not an instant to lose; Moreau ordered a reti-eat, 
and while the French recrossed the Adda, he protected, in person, their 
passage with a single battalion of grenadiers, of wliLcli at the end of 
nalf-an-hour, there did not survive more than a hundred and tw^enty men. 
Three of his aides-de-camp wore killed at his side. Rut tlie retreat was 
effected without disorder; he then retired also, always fronting the cneni}', 
who arrived at the bridge as he reached the other bank. The Austriatis 
rushed forward in pursuit; but suddenly a dreadful noise was heaid, 
louder than that of the artillery. The second arch of the bridge Avas 
blown np with all who were upon it; each party recoiled to his oavu side, 
while, in the vacant space, the remains of men,' and broken fragments, fell 
like a shower of rain. 

But at the moment when Moreau had put a momentary obstacle 
between him and Melas, General Grenier's coi-ps, which had becn jforced 
to evacuate Vaprio, and had fled, pursued by the Austro-Kussian army of 
Zoph, Ott, and Chasteler, arrived in confusion, Moreau ordered a change 
of front, and showing face to th'j new enemy, who fell upon him the mo¬ 
ment he least expected them, he succeeded in rallying Grenier’s troops, 
and in re-establishing the battle. But in the mean time Melas repaired 
the bridge, and in his turn passed the river. Moreau found liimself 
thus attacked in front and on his two flanks by forces treble his 
own. It was then that all the officers who surrounded him besought 
him to take care of his retreat; for on the safety of his person France 
depended for the preservation of Italy. Moreau resisted long, for lie 
undei^tood the terrible conseqiicnces of the battle he had lost, and 
which ho did not wish to survive, talthough it was impossible for him to 
it; but a chosen band surrounded him, aijd forming a square, re¬ 
treated, while the rest of die troops devoted themselves to death, in order 
to cover the retreat of him whose genius was regarded as the sole hope of 
the so’my. 

The batde lasted nearly three hours more, during which the rearguard 
performed pindigies of valour. At last, Mclas, seeing that his enemy had 
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escaped him, and feeling that his troops, fatigued by so obstinate a 
struggle, had need of repose, ordered the combat to cease, and halted on 
the left bank of the Adda, encamping in the villages of Imago, Gorgonzola, 
and Cossauo; thus remaining master of the field of battle, on which* the 
French left two thousand five hundred dead, a hundred pieces of cannon, 
and twenty howitzers. 

In the evening, Suvarow having invited General Beker to sup with him, 
asked him who it was that made him prisoner. Beker answered that it 
wsis a young officer of the regiment which had first entered Pozzo. 
Suvarow immediately made Inquiries what regiment this was; he was 
told it was that of Someiiofskoi; the commander-in-chief ordered in¬ 
quiries to be made for the name of this young man. An instant after¬ 
wards, sub-lieutcuant Fmdor RonmylolF was announced. He came to 
give Suvarow General Beker’s sword. Suvarow kept him to supper along 
with his prisoner. • 

The next day Fasdor wrote to his protector: 

“ I have kept my word. I am a lieutenant, and field-marshal Suvarow 
has asked for me, of his majesty tlie emperor, the order of St. Vladimir.” 

On the 28th of April Suviu’ow entered Milan, which Moreau had aban¬ 
doned, to retire behind Tesino, and ordered the walls of that capital to be 
]>lacarded with the following proclamation, which admirably paints the 
■spirit of the Muscovite hero: 

“ The victorious army of the Apostfdical and Roman Emperor is here: 
it fights only for the re-ostablishnient of the holy religion, the cleigy, the 
oobiiity, and the ancient government of Italy. 

“ People, join with us, for God and for the faith; for we have arrived 
with an army at Milan and Placentia to succour you.” 

The dcarly-houglit victories of Trebia and Novi succeeded that of 
Cassano, and left Suvarow so wcalcened, that he could not profit by his 
advantages. Besides, at the moment when the Russian general was going 
to resume his march, a new plan arrived, sent by the Aulic Council of 
^’’ienIla. The allied powers had agreed on the invasion of France, and, 
allotting to each general the route lie was to follow, had decided that 
Suvarow shoidd enter France by Switzerland, and tliat the archduke 
should*yield liim liis positions and descend on the Lower Rhine. The 
troops with which Suvarow, leaving Moreau and Macdonald before the 
Austrians, was henceforth to operate ageiust Massena, were thirty thou¬ 
sand Russians'whom he had with him under arms; thirty thousand more, 
detached from the army of reserve which Count Tolstoy commanded in 
Galicia, and were to be led into Switzerland by General Korsakoff; from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand Austrians, commanded by General Hotze; 
and, lastly, five or six thousand French emigrants, under the Prince de 
Cond6; in all, ninety to ninety-five thousand men. 

Foidor had been wounded in entering Novi; but Suvarow had covered 
bis wound with a second cross, and the rink of captain had hastened his 
convalescence, so that the young officer, more happy than proud of the 
new military'grade he hp.d adiioved, was in a condition to follow the 
anny, when, on the 18tli of September, it commenced its movement to¬ 
wards Salvedra, and beg&n to penetrate into the valley of Tesino. 

All h^ gone well as yet; and while they remained in the rich and 
beautiful plains of Italy, Suvarow had every reason to be.pleased with the 
courage and devotion of lus soldiers. But when, to the fertile fields of 
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Lombardy, -watered by beautiful rivers with soft names, succeeded the 
roug'h paths of the Levantine; and wJien, covered with eternal snows, the 
lofty summits of Saint Gothard rose before them, then their enthusiasm 
abated, their energy disappeared, and gloomy forebodings filled the hearts 
of those rude children of the North. Unexpected murmurs rose over tlie 
whole line, and suddenly the ^advanced guard halted, declaring it would 
not advance further. In vain Fmdor, who commanded a company, 
entreated and supplicated his soldiers to leave their co7nrades, and set 
the example by marching first; Fmdor’s soldiers grounded their anns and 
lay down beside them. At the moment they gave this proof of their in¬ 
subordination, new murmurs were heard from the rear of the army, ap¬ 
proaching like a tempest; it was Suvarow, who was passing from the 
rear to the advanced guard, and who airiA^ed, accompanied by this terrible 
proof of mutiny, which rose from the whole line as he passed along. 
When he reached the head of the cnluA<m, these murmurs hecnnie im¬ 
precations. 

Suvarow addressed lus soldiers with that rude eloipicnce to which he 
owed the miracles he had elfected with them. But the shouts of “ Re¬ 
treat ! retreat!” drowned his voice. lie picked out the most mutinous, 
and made them be beat till they sunk under this degrading punishment. 
But chastisement had no more influence than exhortation, and the cries 
continued. Suvarow saw that all was lost, if he did not employ some 
powerful and unexpected remedy, lie advanced towards Fjx'dor. 

** Captain,'* said he, “ leave those fellows: take eight subalterns and dig 
a grave.” 

Feeder, astonished, gazed at his general, as if to ask an explanation of 
this strange order. 

“ Do wnat I command,” said Suvarow. Feeder obeyed, the eight sub¬ 
alterns set to work, and in ten minutes afterwards the grave was dug, to 
the great astonishment of the whole army, who were drawn uj) in a semi¬ 
circle on the slope of the two hUls, which bounded the road, as if uj»ou the 
steps of a vast amphitheatre. 

Then Suvarow dismounted from liis horse, drew his sabre, and threw it 
into the grave; he took off one after the other his epaulets, and^. threw 
them after his sabre; then ho tore off the decorations which covered his 
breast; and at last, stripping himself naked, he lay down in it, crying in 
loud voice, ^ 

Cover me with earth! leave your general liere! You *are no longer 
my children! I am no longer your father! it only remains for mo to die!” 

These strange wdirds were pronounced in a voice so powerful, that 
they were heard by the whole army. The Russian grenadiers threw 
themselves weeping into the grave, and lifting up the general in their 
arms, begged his forgiveness, and besought liim to lead them to the enemy. 

** Now,” cried Suvarow, “ I know my children again. To the enemy ! 
to the enemy 1” • 

Deafening shouts answered this speech. Suvarow dressed himself 
again; and while he was doing so, the most jnutinous, crawling in the 
dust, fkme to kiss his feet. When bis epaulets weie rebnttoned to liis 
shoultfers, and his brilliant crosses once more fastened to lus breast, he re¬ 
mounted his horse, followed 1^ the army, the soldiers swearing, with one 
Tcnce, to die to the last man, rather than abandon their father. 

Th« SMCko day, Sttvarow attacked Aerola, But the evil days were come, 
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and tile conqueror of Cassano, of Trebia, and of Novi, had left his good 
fortune in the plains of Italjr. For twelve hours, six hundred French ar¬ 
rested three thousand Russian grenadiers under the walls of the town, so 
that night arrived without Suvarow being able to drive them out. Next day, 
he made the whole of his troops surround the liandfiul of heroes; but the sky 
became overcast, and the wind began to blow a cold rain in the faces of the 
Russians. The French profited by this circumstance to retreat, evacuating 
the valley of Ursuren, passing the Reuss, and placed themselves in battle 
array on the heights of Fourca and Grimsel. But a part of the object of 
the Russian army was attained: St. Gothard was theirs. It was true that 
immediately on their leaving it behind, the French would retake it, and 
cut oft their retreat. But vdiat was that to Suvarow ? was he not always 
accustomed to march forwards? 

Ifc marched on, then, without disquieting himself about what he left 
behind him; and, at last, fouii/1 Lecombe guarding with fifteen hundred 
men the defiles of the Poiit-au-Diable. 

There the struggle recommenced: for three days fifteen hundred French 
stopped the progress of thirty thousand Russians. Suvarow raged like a 
lion caught in a net; he could not comprehend this change of fortune. 
At last, on the fourth day, he learnt that General Kors^off, who had 
preceded him, and whom he was to join, had been defeated by MoUtor, 
and that Massena had retaken Zurich, and occupied the canton of Claris. 
He then gave up his route by the valley of Reuss, and wrote to Korsakoff 
and Jallachieh: I hasten to repair your faults; be firm as rocks; you 
shaU answer to me with your hca^ for every step you make to the rear.” 
The aide-dc-camp, besides, was charged to communicate to the Russian 
and Austrian generals a verbal plan of battle: Generals Linsken and Jal¬ 
lachieh were ordered to attack the French troops separately, and to effect 
their junction in the valley of Claris, into which Suvarow himself was to 
descend by the Klpn-Thal, to shut up Molitor between two walls of steel. 

Suvarow was so sure thajt this plan would succeed, that, on his arrival 
at the banks of the lake of Klon-Thal, he sent a summons to MolitCHT to 
surrender, seeing that, as he said, he was surrounded on all rides. Molitor 
answered, that the meeting appointed by him witii his generals had failed, 
as he 'had beaten them one after the other, and driven them into tiie 
Orisons; but that, on the contrary, as Massena was advancing by Muoita, 
it was he, Suvarow, who was between,two fires; consequently, Molitor 
‘ summoned him to lay down his arms. 

When he heard this strange answer, Suvarow thought he was in a dream; 
but, recovering Umself, and comprehending tiie daSger of remaining in 
the defiles in which he then was, he precipitated lijmself on General Molitor, 
who received him at the point of the bayonet; and then, closing up the 
defiles, with twelve hundred men, he confined eighteen thousand Russians. 
At last, night coming on, MoUtor evacuated the Klon-Thal, and retired on 
the Linth to-defend the bridges of Noefeh and MoUis. The old marshal 
rushed like a ton'eut on Claris and Mitlodi, and there he learnt that Mo¬ 
litor had told him the truth; that Jallachieh and Linsken had been beaten 
and dispersed; that Massena was advancing on Schwitz, and that general 
Rosemberg, to whom he had confided the defence of the bridge of Muott^ 
hod been forced to fall back; so that he was really in the same positioa in 
which he beUeved he had placed MoUtor. 

There was ao time to lose in beating a retreat. Suvarow threw himself 
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into the defiles of Engl, of Schwauden and of Elm, hastening his march so 
much, that he abandoned his >vounded and a part of his artil) ;y. The 
French immediately rushed in pursuit, amid mountains and precipices. 
Whole armies were seen passing were chamois hunters were obliged 
to take their shoes from their feet. At last, Suvarow succeeded in 
rallying lus troops in the environs of Lindau, and recalled Korsakoff, who 
still occupied the post of Brogenz; but all his troops united did not 
amount to more than thirty thousand men. These were the remains of 
the eighty thousand that Paul 1. had fmaished as his contingent in the 
coalition. In fifteen days three divisions of the army, each of which were 
more numerous than the whole army of Masseua, had been beaten by that 
army. Suvai'ow, fiirious at having been beat by these same republicans 
whose extermination he had announced, threw upon the Austrians the 
blame of lus defeat, and declared that he w'ould wait, before undertaking 
any thing for the coalition, the orders of the emperor, whom he had made 
aware of the treachery of Ins allies. 

The emperor’s answer was, that he was to take, with his soldiers, the 
road to Russia, and himself to return as quickly as possible to St. Peters¬ 
burg, where a triumphal entry awaited him. The same ukase bore, 
that Suvarow should be lodged for the rest of his life in the imperial 
palace, and that also a monument should be raised to liim in one of tlie 
public places of St. Petersburg. 

Feeder was now to see Vauinka once more. Wlierever there bad been 
danger to be encountered, in the plains of Italy, in the defiles of Tesino, 
on glaciers of Mount Pragcl, he had beeu among the foremost; and, 
among the names mentioneu as worthy of recompense, his was always 
found. He returned tlien, as he had promised, worthy of the friendshij) 
of his noble protector, and, who knows, perhaps of the love of Vauinka. 
Besides, the marshal had conceived a regard for him, and nobody could 
know to what the friendship of Suvarow might lead, whom Paul I. 
honoured like one of the ancient warriors. ^ 

But nobody could depend on Paul I., whose clmraeter was a compound 
of extreme impulses. Without having done any thing to offend his master, 
without knowing from whence the disgrace came, Suvarow received, on 
arriving at Riga, a letter from court, signifying to hini, in the name of 
the emperor, that, having tolerated among his soldiers an infraction of a 
law of discipline, the emperor deprived him of all the liouours with which 
he had invested him, and forbade him to appear before him. 

This was a thunderbolt to the old warrior, already nearly heart-broken 
by the reverses he h^ experienced. He assembled all his ofiicers in the 
market-place of Riga, and took a sorrowful farewell of them, like a lather 
quitting his family. Throwing himself into a sled^, and travelling day 
and night, he arrived incognito iu the capital, which he was to have 
entered in triumph; retired to the house of one of his nieces, in a distant 
quarter, where, a fortnight aftenrards, he died of a hrukcn-hcart. 

Foedor had, on his part, travelled nearly as rapidly as his general, and, 
like him, entered St. Petersburg without any letter preceding him, or an- 
nouncqig his approach. As he had no relative in the capital, and, besides, 
as bis j^ole existence was concentrated in one person, he drove straight to 
the general’s house. He leaped from the carriage, flew into the courtyard, 
boiuoded up the steps, opened the door of the antechamber, and, coming 
uceaepectemy into the midst of the servants and inferior officers of the 
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househol J, wlio uttered a cry of surprise on pcrceivinff who it was, asked 
where the f^eneral w’as. Tney answered by pointing; to the door of the 
dining-room; he was there at breakfast with his daug;htcr. 

By a stran/re reaction, Fa'dor felt his limbs fail him, and leaned 
agfainst the wall to support himself. At the moment when he was to see 
Vaninka af^ain, that life of his life, for %vhom alone he had done so much, 
he tremble(l lest he should not find her as he had quitted her. But the 
door of the room opened, and Vaninka appeared; perceivinff the young 
man, she uttered a cry, and, turning back towards the general,— 

“ Father! it is I’cedor!” said she, with an expression which left no doubt 
of the sentiment which insjured it. 

“ Fa'dor!” cried the general, rushing out and extending his arms. 

F«rdor (lid not know whether to throw himself at the feet of Vaninka or 
on the bosom of her father; hut, leeling that the first moment ought to be 
devoted to respect and gratitude, he threw himself into the general’s arms. 
To do otherwise, w'as to avow Iiis love; aild had he the right to avow it 
without knowing if it was returned ? 

Ftt'dor then tnrned, and, as at parting, bent his knee Iwjfore Vaninka; 
but a luomeiit had suflicetl for the haughty young maiden to calm the 
I’eelings she had experienced; ttie crimson blush that had passed over her 
f:i(‘e l)ad disniq>eare<1, and she Inul become again cold and haughty like an 
alabaster statue. Feedor kissed her hand; it was ti'cmbling and cold; 
Feeder’s iKuirt failed, and the faintness of death eaiiie over him. 

Well, \'aiiinka,” said the general, “ why are you so cold to a friend 
who has given us so nnieli terror and so much joy? Come, Foedor, em¬ 
brace my daugbtor.” 

Fuidor looked bcseocin'ngly, but remained motionless, w'aitmg for ano- 
tlu'i' permission to coufinn that of the general. 

“ Did you not hear my father?” said Vaninka, smiling, hut unable to 
C(mti'ol tbe (‘motion wliiclt made lier voice tremble. 

F«vdor approached his lljis to the cheek of Vanhdva, and, as he held her 
hand, it ap])eared to him as if, hy a nervous and involuntary movement, 
that hand had lightly jiresscd his ow'ii. A feeble cry of joy was nearly 
('.•-eaping his lips, w'luui, casting his eyes vqioii Vaninka, he was in his turn 
IVightfliied by her’j)aleness; her lips w^ere blanched like those of a corpse. 

I'lic g(meral made Fa'dor sit down at table. Vaninka resumed her 
]»laee ; and as by clmnco the light w’as behind her, the general, who had 
jio suspicion, Temarked nothing. 

Breakfast, as may be imagined, passed in relating and hearing the de¬ 
tails of the strange canipaigii, which had commenced under the burning 
sun of Italy, and had ended among the glacaei’S of Switzerland. As 
ihere arc no journals at St. Petersburg which say any thing racuv 
tluui tlie exnjtcror allows tlunn, they had been apprized of the successes of 
Suvnrow, but bad remained Ignorant of his reverses. Foedor related the 
former with modesty, and the latter with frankness. 

We m,ay suppose the immense interest the general took in Foedoris 
narratiA’e. IBs captain’s epaulets, his breast covered with decorarion$, 

E roved that the young man was modestly forgetting himself in the recital 
(X had made; but the general, too generous tc^ fear partaking tJie disgrace 
of Suvarow', had already made a visit to the dying field-marshal, and had 
learned from him with what courage his young prot6g6 had conducted 
himself. Ftedor’s narration being finished, it was the general's turn to 
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enumerate all the good he had heard of Feeder, in a campaign of less 
than a year; he added, that the next day, he would go and ask the em¬ 
peror’s permission to take the young captain os his aide-de-caniy). Fa-dor, 
at these words, wished to throw hinisSelf at the general’s knees, hut he 
again received him in his arms; and, to give him a proof of his certainty 
of success, showed him, the same day, the apartment he was to occupy in 
the house. 

Next day, the general returned from the palace of St. Michael, an¬ 
nouncing the joyful news that his request had been granted. 

Feedor was at the height of happiness ; fi-om this time lie was to make 
part of the general’s family ; to live under tlie same roof with Vaniuka, to 
see her every hour, to meet her every instant, to he twice a day with her at 
the same table; this was more than Fwdor had ever dared to hojie; he felt 
for a time, that he had attained the fulness of bliss. 

For her part, Vaninka, proud as she was, had concei^'cd a lively interest 
for Fccdor. He had departcd*leaviug her the certainty that he loved her, 
and during his absence, her female jiride w-as gratified by tlu; glory 
the young officer had acquired, in the hope of removing the distance wliieh 
separated him from her ; so that when she had seen hini retiwn, with the 
distance between them thus lessoned, shf^ had felt by the boating of her 
heart, that her satisfied pride was changing into a more tender feeling. Still, 
however, she concealed these sentiments under the aj>|»oaraneo of haughty 
indifference. 

Things remained in this state for some months; and this condition, \\ hicli 
had first appeared to Feed or the height of hapjiiness, soon became an into¬ 
lerable torture. To love, and to feel his heart always on the point of 
avowing his love; to he morning and eveiiiug in her company, to sit by her 
side at table, to touch her robe in a narrow corridor, to feel lu;r leaning on 
his arm in entering a saloon or leaving a ball-room, and to be constantly 
obliged to constrain every word, look, or movenumt, which might betray the 
emotions of his heart, was a trial too much for jnmiau strength. Vaniuka 
saw well that Feodor would not long have the resolution to keep his seci-et, 
and she determined to be beforehand with him in an avowal, wbioli she saw 
was every moment on the j)oint of escaping from his lieart. 

One day when they were alone, and when she saw the*vain efforts*^w'hich 
the young man made to hide his feelings from lier, she went straight up to 
him, and looking at him tenderly,^ said, 

“ You love me, Feodor ?” 

Pardon ! pardon!” cried the young man clasping his hands. 

“Why do youaskfoy pardon, Fredor,—isiiot your love pure ?” 

“ Oh! yes! yes ! niy love is pure; the more so as it is ho])e!eKS.” 

“ And why hopeless ?” said Vaninka; “ does not my father love you as 
a son?” 

*‘Oh! do you tell me so ?” cried Fmdor, “how, if your father would 
grant me your hand, would you ihen eou.sent ?” 

** Are you not noble in heart and birth, Fojdor ? you liavc no fortune, it 
is true, but I am rich enough for both.” ^ 

^ Am I then not indifferent to^ou ?” 

At least, I prefer you to any one I have seen.” 

“ Vaniuka!” (The young lady made a movement of pride.) “Forgive me,” 
sdld Fmdor, what was I doing ? command mo; 1 have no will but yours; 
I fear to offend you,—guide me, 1 will obey.^’ 
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“ What you have to do, Fccdor, is to demand the consent of my father.” 

“ What! you authorize me to do so ?” 

“ Yes, but on one condition.” 

“ Wiiat is it ? Speak ! oli, speak !” 

“ It is, that my father, w hatever Ids answer may be, shall never learn that 
you jjrcsent yourself before 1dm with my authority ; that nobody shall know 
that yon follow instructions 1 have j^iven you ; that the whole world shall 
remain ignorant of the confession 1 have made you, and lastly, that you 
■will not ask me, whatever happens, to second you, otherwise than by my 
wishes.” 

“ Whatever you please,” cried Ftedor; “oh! yes, 1 will do whatever you 
wish inc ! riavt* you not given me a thousand times more than I dared 
hope? and should your father refuse me,—well, do I not know, that you 
will share my grief ?” 

“ Ves, but it will not be so, fJiojje,” said Vaniuka, holding out her hand 
to the young officer, which he liissed ardently, “ come then, have hope and 
courage.” 

And so Vaidnka departed, leaving, woman though she was, the young 
offic(;r a hundred times more trembling and agitated than herself. 

The same day Fecdor requested an interview' with the general. 

The general received his aide-de-»‘amp, as he was accustomed to do, with 
an <q>cn and smiling countenance; but at the first words that Foedor pro- 
nouiiecd, bis brow ilarkened. NeA’ertlieless, at the picture of his love, so 
true, so constant, and so iinpas'sioned, which the young man felt for his 
daughter, lhc« general, luueh moved, held out his hand to him, and told 
I'.im, that during his absence, ignorant of the love he had carried away w'ith 
him, atid of which he had seen no sign in Vaninka, he had, at the emperor’s 
desire, pledged his A\ord to the sou of the privy eounclllor. The only thing 
the general had asked, was, not to he se})arat(Hl from his daughter until 
sh(* had attained the age of eighteen. Vaninka, therefore, still had more 
lhaJi five months to remafii under the paternal roof. 

Tn Ifussia the emjfcror’s desire is an order, and the moment it is ex- 
])ressod, nobody dreams of opjiosiug it. But this refusal had impriuted 
such desjtuir on tlie face of the young man, that the general, touched by 
tins slfeiit and resigned sorrow, held out his arms to him. Feeder, sobbing, 
threw Ininself into them. The general then questioned him about his 
daughter, hut Ftedor answ'ered, as he,had promised, that the proposal 
came from Him aioiu‘, without V’aiiiidia’s knowledge. This assurance 
made the general a little calmer; it relieved him of the dread of causing 
the misery of both. »* 

At the dinner-hour Vaninka came down and found her father alone. 
Fu'd<ir had not had the courage, at the moment he had just lost all hojie, 
to meet the general and his daugliter; he had taken a sledge, and driven 
to file environs of the city. During the whole time of dinner, the general 
and his daughter hardly exchanged a w«rd; but however exj-iressive this 
silence w'as, Vaninka commanded her countenance with her habitual power, 
and the general alone appeared sad and dtjccted. 

Ill the evening, as she w'as going down, tea was brought up to her 
room, vyith a message, that the general, feeling himself fatigued, nad re- ‘ 
tired to his apartment. Vaninka asked some questions about his indis¬ 
position; and having learned that it was not of consequence, she desired 
the serv ant, who brought the message, to convey to her father the expres- 
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sloii of her respect, and to say, she put herself under his orders, if ho 
liad need of any thing'. Tlie general sent word that he thanked her, but 
had needed nothing hut a little repose. Vaninlta said she also ■was going 
to retire to rest, and the servant retired. Ilartlly was he gone, when 
Vaninka gave onlers to Anuouschka, her foster-sister, who acted as her 
attendant, to watch Fa'dor’s return, and to come and let her know as soon 
as he oainc home. 

At eleven o’clock at night, Ftt'dor returned, and immediately went up 
to his room, wlierc lie threw lumself on a sofa, oppressed hy the weight of 
his own thoughts. In a few niinutc.s, he heard a knock at the door, lie 
got up surprised, and opened it. It was Annouschka, who came to tell 
him from her mistress that she w islied to see him for a moment. How¬ 
ever astonished he was by this message, which he was fur from expecting, 
Foidor obeyed. 

He found V^anudea seated, and dressed in a white robe ; and, as she was 
paler than usual, Feedor stopped at the door, for it appeared to him he 
saw a marble statue. 

“ Conje ill,” said Vaniuka, in a voice in which It was impossible to dis¬ 
cover the least emotiim. 

Fa‘dor approached; Anuouschka closed the door hehlud him. 

“ Well!” said Vaninka, “ how did my father answer you?” 

Foedor related all tliat had passed; the young maiden heard the recital 
with an unmoved eountenanco; her lips only bceame p:de as the robe she 
wore. As to Fu'dor, he was, on the contrary, consumed by fever, and 
appeared almost out of lii: .senses. 

“Well, what is your iutentioii'r” said Vaninka, in the same cold tone. 

“You ask me, W'hat is my intention, Vaninka! What do you wish me 
to do—>what remains for me to do, unless it is, in order not to requite the 
kindness of my protector by some infamous baseness, to lly from St. 
Petersburg, and meet my death in the first comer of llussia where wai* 
breaks out?” 

“ You are a fool!” said Vaninka, with a smile, in which a singular mix¬ 
ture of triumph and contempt was observable ; for, from tliis niomeiit, she 
felt her superiority over Fa-dor, and saw that she could govern him like a 
queen for the rest of his life. 

“ Then,” ciicd the young officer, “ guide me, command me; am not 1 
your slave?” 

“ You must remain,” said Vaninka. 

“ Remain I” 

“Yes, it iswoniaiil}- or childi.sh to confess oneself vanquished the fimt 
blow; a man—if he really desen'es the name,—a man Mill strive.” 

“ Strive! and against whom?—against your father? Never!” 

“ Who speaks of striving against my fatlier? It is against events we 
must strive, for the generality of men do not govern events, but, on the 
contrary, are hurried away by tltteni. Have the air before my father of 
contending with your love, that ho may believe you have overcome it; as 
I ajn supposed to be ignoraait of your jiroposal ;,1 shall not be suspected; 
1 ^11 ask two years, and shall obtain them. Who kiioMS what may 
happen in two years? The emperor may die ; he for whom 1 am destined 
Ifiar die ; my &ther himself—and may Clod protect liim—my father him- 
seli may die I” 

“ Bttt if they insist ?” 
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insist!” intcmiptcd Vaninka, a vivid blush manlliii" to her 
cheeks, and disappearing:^ iiniviodiately; “ and who then would insist on 
any thinfr from me ? My father loves me too much for tljat; tlie emjieror 
has disquiet enough in liis own family: besides, there will always remain a 
last resource when all others fail; the Neva is at hand, and its waters 
are deep.” 

Fttidor uttered a ciy; for in the knit brows and compressed lips of the 
young maiden, there was such an expression of resolution, that ho saw she 
miglit be bi’oken, hut never bent. 

However, Feodor’s licart was too much in harmony with Vaninka’s 
sentiments to seek for now objections. Besides, had ho had the courage 
to do so, Vaninka’s promise to indemnify him in secret for the dissimula¬ 
tion he was obliged to practise iji public, would Ijavc vanquished his 
last scruples. Vaiilnha, nnreover, by her firm character, strengthened by 
her edneation, had an xinhoui-’tded influence on all that surrounded her. 
b'cedor submitted like a child to all she desired, and the young girl’s love 
was increased by the feeling of gratified pride. 

It was some days after this nocturnal decision, resolved on in Va)iiiika’s 
chamber, that Gregory underwent the jmnislimcnt already described, for 
some trifling fault, on a complaint made by ^’allinka to lier father. 

Faulor, w ho, in his capacity of aide-de-camp, had the duty of presiding 
at the punishment of Gregory, had jiaid no attention to the threatening 
language which the slave had uttered on retiring. The coachman, Ivan, 
•wlio, after having be(;n executioner, had become surgeon, had made the 
usual application of salt and water to the patient’s shoulders. Gregory 
r('tna,incd in the iiifirniary three days, during which, ho had turned in his 
mind every possible means of vengeance; then, as at the expiration of 
fljrec days he was cured, he had resumed lus se^^Ice, and, except him, 
every one soon forgot what liad passed. Had Gregory been a true 
Bussian, h<! himself would have soon forgotten this pimislnncnt, too fa¬ 
miliar to the rmle ehiklreu of Muscovy, for them to regard it with a long 
and rancorous remembrance. But Gregory had Greek blood in his veins; 
lie dissembled and rouiotiibercd. 


Although Gregory was a slave, tlie functions he fulfilled for the general 
Iiad gradually led to a greater lamiliarity than the other servants enjoyed; 
besides, in every country of the world, the barbers arc ]n'lvileged by those 
they shave. Gregory, then, enjoyed tly; immunities of his profession, and 
it almost always iiap[>cne(], that the barber’s daily operation on the gene¬ 
ral’s clilii gave rlsi! to a conversation in which he boro tlie chief part. 

One day, when the general was going to a review, he haxl called Gre¬ 
gory before daybreak; and, as he was passing, as softly as possible, the 
razor over his cheek, the conversation fell, or more likely vv^as led, on 
Fecdor, on whom the barber bestowed the greatest praise. This naturally 
led his injister, who rememhered the correction which he had made the 


young aide-de-camp administer to him^ ask, if he could not find in this 
model of perfection some slight fault, which might counterbalance so many 
good qualities. ^ 

Gregory answered, that with the exception of pride, ho believed FcKda|. 
irreproachable. , ' 

“ Pride?” asked the general, astonished; “ that is the vice from which 
I believed him most exempt.” 

“ I should have said ambition,” replied Gregory. 
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“ How, ambition?” continued tlie g-encral; “but it appears to me that 
be has not g'iveu any })roof of bis ambition in entering niy service; for 
after the manner he conducted himself, in the last campaign, he might 
easily have aspired to the honour of making part of the emperor’s house- 
hold.” 

“ Oh! there is more than one kind of ambition,” said Gregory, smiling; 

“ some have ambition for high station, others for illustrious alliances; some 
wish to do every tiling for tlieinselves, others hope to make a footstool of 
their wives, and then they raise thc'ir eyes higher than they ought to do.” 

“ Wliat do you mean?” cried tlie gcuoral, hcgiiiiiing to sec what Gre¬ 
gory was aiming at. 

“ I mean, your excellency,” said Gregory, “ that there are many people 
whom the kindness shown them encourages to forget their positifiu—to 
aspire to a station more elevated, although they arc already jilaced high 
enough to turn their heads.” r 

“Gregoiy!” cried the general, “you are getting, believe me, into a 
bad scrape ; for it is an accusation you make, and if 1 receive it as such, 
you w'ill have to prove what you advance.” 

“ By Saint Basllins! general, the scrape is not so had when we have 
truth on om- side; besides, 1 have said nothing that I am not ready to 
prove.” 

“ So!” cried the general, “ you piu'sist in asserting that Fu’dor loves my 
daughter?” 

“ Ah!” said Gregory, with the duplicity of his nation, “ it is not 1 who 
say so: it is yonr excelleiuv,. 1 did not name the lady V'aninka.” 

“ But that is what you meant, is it not? (kune, contrary to your cus¬ 
tom, answer lirankly.” 

“ It is true, your excellency, it is what I meant.” 

“ And, according to you, my daugliter returns his love?” 

“ I fear it, for her sake and yours, your excellency.” 

“ And w'hat makes you think so ? Speak.’' , 

“ First, Mr. Feodor never lets an occasion pass to speak m’tli the lady 
Vaninka.” 

“ He is in the same house with her; would you have bim avoid l\r'r?” 

“When the lady Vaninka comes home late, and if, by chance, Mr. 
Feeder has not aceomj>anied you; whatever hour it may b<s Mr. F<edor is 
there to give her his arm to condijct her from the carriage.” 

“ Feodor waits for me, and it is his duty,” said the general, beginning to 
believe that the suspicions of the slave were founded on liglit ap]»earanc.es; 
“ he w'aits for me, hebause, at any hour of the day or night, when 1 re¬ 
turn, I may liavo orders to give him.” 

“ There does not a day jiass, hut Mr. Feeder goes into lady Vaniuka’s 
room, although such a favour is not usually granted to a young man in a 
house like that of your excellency.” 

“ Mostly it is I who send him,’’*said the general. 

“ Yes, in the day,” answered Gregory; “ but—the night?” 

“ night!” cried the general, stai'ting up, apd tuniing so pale, that 
Jie m^8 forced to lean on a table for support. 

^^es, the night, your CTcellency,” answ’ored Gregory, quietly, “and 
t^ce 1 have got, as you say into a had affair, 1 must go on with it; besides, 
1 ought to suffer a worse j)unishment than what 1 received, if I suffered so 
igood a master to be longer deceived.” 
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“ Pay attentiou to what I am going to say, slave; for I know your 
nation; and take care, if the accusation you make from revenge, does not 
rest on visible proofs, palpable and positive, you shall be punished like an 
infamous eabunniator.” 

“ 1 agree to it,” answered Gregory. 

“ And YOU say you have seen Ftedor enter ray daughter’s chamber by 
night ?” 

‘‘ I do not say that I have seen him enter it, your excellency, I say tliat 
I have seen him come out of it.” 


“ And when ? ‘ 

“ About a quarter of an hour ago, on my way to your excellency. 

“ Vou lie!” said the general, raising his fist. 

‘‘ That is not our agrt'eincnt, your excellency,” replied the slave, drawing 
back, “ 1 am not to be ])uni.sb('d, unles-s I tail in my proofs.” 

“ But your proofs, what arc they ?” 

1 have told you.” 

“ And you expect me to believe your word?” 

“]\o! but I exjioct you to believe your eyes.” 

“ And bow ?” • 1 • T. T 

‘‘ The first time Mr. I'a'dor is in your daughter’s room after midnight, I 

ivtII come and seek yonr exeelloiicy, and then you can judge for yourself if 
1 lie ; but at presc'iit, your ex(‘ellency, all the conditions of the service that 
1 am to rcnd<;r you, arc to my disadvantage.” 

“How?” , 

“ WJiy, if I cannot give proofs, I am to be treated as an infamous calum~ 
uiatnr, so far well; but if 1 give them, what advantage shall 1 gain? 

“ A thousajid rubles, and your freedom.” 

“ It is a bargain, your excellency,” answered Gregory, calmly replacing 
the razors in tlie general’s toilet-table as be spoke; “ and 1. trust, that within 
<iuc week, you will do mo more justice than you do me now. ^ ^ 

iSo saying, he h'l’t the room, leaving the general under the conviction that 
li!* was threatened by some terrible misfortune. 

Our readers will ivadlly believe, that fiom this moment the general hs- 
teiied to every word, and watched every gesture, wliicli passed between 
^'anir^ka, midFiedor; but neither from the aide-de-camp, nor from his daugh¬ 
ter, {'ould any thing be discovered, tending to confirm liis suspicions; on the 
eontrary, Vauinka seemed to be colder and more reserved than ever.^ 

In this iramnor the week passed. About two o’clock in the morning, of 
the ninth day, the general was awoke by some one knocking at his door; 


it was Gregory. / ^ 

“ If your exeellency will go to your daughters room, said he, Mr. 

Fu'dttr nill be found with her.” _ i /• n j 

’fhe general turned jiale, dressed himselfwithoutsjwakjngaworu, followed 
the slave as far as Vaninka’s door, and dismissed him with a motion of his 
Iiand. Instead of retiring, howiiver, in obedience to bis master s mute com¬ 
mand, be hid himself in a eornci' of the corridor. 

As soon as the general thought liimselt alone, he knocked once at uic 
dooi', but all remained silent; this silence, liowever, indicated nothing, for 
^'’anillka might be asleep. He knocked again, and the calm voice of the 
young girl wa.s beard inquiring, 

“ Who is there ?” . • i. • 

“ It is I,” said the general, iu a voice trembling with emotion. 
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“ Antiouschka,” said the girl, speaking to her foster-sister, who slept in 
the adjoining room, “ o})cn the door to my father. Forgive me,’’ she added; 
“ but Annouschka is dressing, and will admit you immediately.” 

The general waited patiently; for he could discover no trace of emotion in 
his daughter’s voice, and he trusted that Gregory was mistaken. 

In a few moments the door was opened, and the general, casting a long 
and eager look around him, entered the room; then wsus no person in the 
first apartment. 

Vaninka lay, pivler perhaps than usual, but perfectly calm, and having the 
filial smile upon her lips, with which she always received her father. 

“ To what foi-tunato circumstance,” inquired the young girl in her softest 
tones, “ am 1 indebted for the pleasure of seeing you at so late an hiuir of 
the night ?” 

“ I wish to speak to you u])nn a matter of importance,” said the general, 
“ and whatever the time, I believed that you would forgive me, for dis¬ 
turbing you.” 

“ My father will be always welcome in his daughter’s room, at whatever 
hour 01 the day or night he thinks proper to be admitted.” 

The general cast another searching look around him, and was convinced 
of the impossibility of a man’s being concealed in the first room ; but the 
aecond still remained. 

1 listen to you,” said Vaninka, after a moment’s silence. 

“ Yes, but Ave are not alone,” replied the general, “ and it is of import¬ 
ance that no other ears but yours, sliould hear that which I have to say.” 

“ Annouschka is, as yoi. know, my foster-sister,” said ^’aI)illka. 

“ No matter,’’ replied the general ; and taking a light in his hand, ho 
passed into the next room, which was considerably smaller than his 
daughter’s. 

“ Annouschka,” said he, “ wait in the passage, and sec that no one over¬ 
hears us.” 

While saying these words, tlio general’s eyes w'crc wandering eagerly 
round the room ; but so far, all was well, the young girl being the sole 
tenant of the room. Annouschka obeyed, and the general, after easting a 
last look around him, re-entered his daughter’s room, and seated himself upon 
the foot of her bed: as to Annouschka, upon a sign which her mistress made 
to her, she left her alone Avitli her father. The genci’al held out his hand 
to Vaninka, which she took without hesitation. 

“ My child,” said the general, 1 have sometliing of importance to say 
to you.” 

“ What is it, my father?” inquired Vaninka. 

“ You are now almost eighteen,” continued the general, “ at which age 
the daughters of the Russian nobility are usually married.” The general 
paused a moment, to watch what effect these Avords would liaA'e upon 
Vaninka: but her hand remained motionless in his. “ Your hand has 


been engaged for the last twelve months,” he added. 

“ May I know to whom?” inquired Vaninka, coldly. 

To the son of-replied the general. “ What is your opinion of 

l a j i. 


“ He is a noble and worthy young man, as T am informed,” said Va- 
nin^ka; “but I can form no other opinion than from what others have 
told me. Has he not been in garrison at Moscow the last Riree mouths?” 
“ Ye^” said tlic general; “ but in three more he will return.” 
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Vaniitka remained silent. 

Have you no answer tn make me ?” inquired the g;eneral. 

“ No, my father, l>ut I have a boon to beer of you.” 

“ What IS it ?” 

That I am not asked in marriage until I shall have attained the ago 
of twenty.” 

“ And why?” 

“ I have taken a vow to that effect.” 

“ Hut if circumstances demanded that tins vow should be broken, and 
rendered the immediate celebration of the marriage imperatively neces¬ 
sary?” 

“ What circumstances do you speak of?” inquired Vaninka. 

“ Frcdor loves you,” sjiid the general, gazing earnestly at her. 

“ 1 know it,” answered the young girl, with as much tranquillity as if 
the question had not eoncerned her. 

“ You know it?” cried the general. 

“ Yes, he told me so.” 

And when ?” 

“ Last night,” 

“ And you answered him—” 

“ That he must immediately leave this place,” 

“ And did he consent?” 

“ He did, my father.” 

“ Wlicn does he go?” 

“ lie is gone.” 

“ IIow' can that be,” said the general, when he only left me at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ He loft me, my father, at midnight.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the genei*al, breathing for the first time, “you are a 
good child, Vaninka, .and I grant you what you ask. But remember, 
that this maariage wais derided upon by the cmjjeror.” 

“ My father Avill do me the justice to believe, that I am too submissive 
a. diiiighter to prove a rebellions subject.” 

“jpxccllent! yaninlca, excellent!” said the general. “ So, then, poor 
Feedor has told you all.” 

“ Yes,” said Vaninka. 

“ You knew then, that ho applied tojino, in the first instance?” 

“ I knew^t.” 

“ It was from him, then, that you learned, that your hand w'as en¬ 
gaged ?” ■» 

“ True; it was from him.” 

“ And he consented to go? He is a good and noble young man, and 
my protection shall follow him wherever ho goes. On! had not my 
word beeu passed, I should love him so well,” continued the general, 
“ that, supposing you to have no repugnance to him, upon my honour, I 
should have given him your hand.” 

“ And cannot your yord bo recalled?” inquired Vaninka. 

“ Impossible,” said the general. 

“ Well, then, I must submit to my father’s will.” 

“ That is spoken like my daughter,” said the general, embracing her. 
“ Adieu! Vaninka. I do not ask you if you love him. You have done 
your duty to both, and 1 have notliing more to exact.” 
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So saying' he rose and left the room. Annouschka was waiting' in the 
passage, the general made a sign to her that she might go in, and went 
on. lie found Gregory waiting for him at the door of his room. 

“ Well, your excellency ?” imiuired the slave. 

“ Well,” said the general, “you are both right and wrong: Foedor 
loves my daughter, but my daughter loves not him. Ftedor was with my 
daughter at eleven o’clock, but at midnight he left her for ever. No 
matter, come to me to-morrow, and you sliall have your thousand rubhis 
and your liberty.” 

Gregory went away stupided with astonishment. 

During this time, Annouschka had re-entered her mistress’s room, and 
closed the door carefully behind her. Vaninka immediately leapt out of 
bed, and, approaching this door, she listened to the general’s retrt'atiug 
steps, unto, they ceased to be heard. She then ran into Annouschka’s 
room, and both began throwing aside a large bundle of wool, whicli had 
been thrown, as if by accident, into the embrasure of a window, lleiicath 
this wool was a large chest, wdiich Annouschka unfastened, and Vaninka 
raised the cover. The tw'O women imine<liate]y uttered a loud shriek: tin; 
chest was now a coffin; for the yoimg officer, stifled for want of air, lay 
dead within. 

For a long time they hoped he had but swooned. Annouschka sprinkled 
his face with water, wdiile Vaninka put salts to his nose. All Avas in vain. 
During the long conversation whicli the general had had AA-ith his daughter, 
and which had lasted upwards of half-an-hour. Feeder, unable to get out of 
the chest, owing to its being locked, had died, as wo have said, for want 
of air. 

The position of the two unhappy girls, shut up Avitli a corpse, Avas 
fnghtful. Annouschka had visions of Siberia in perspectiA'c: Vaninka, to 
do her justice, thought of nothing but Ftedor. 

Both of them were, of course, in despair. Nevertheless, the despair of 
the waiting-woman being more selfish than thjV"- of the mistress, it Avas 
Annouschka who first thought of a plan of escaping from the situation in 
which both were pWed. 

“ My lady I” she suddenly cried, “ we are saA'cd!” 

Vaninka raised her head, and gazed at her attendant with tearful eyes. 

** Saved!” cried she, “ saved! we perha})S may be so; but Fu'dor—” 

“ Listen,” said Annouschka; “ your situation is terrible, and, T confess, 
that your misfortune is great; but both your misfortune and ^ 61 ^ situation 
may he much worse. If the general should know of this— 

“ And what mattorS- it to me?” said Vaninka: “ I have now nothing 
left but to weep.” 

Yes; but you v ill be disjionourcd! To-morrow your slaves, and, the 
day after, all St, Peteraburg, will know, that a man died of sufl'oeatioii, 
wlffie concealed in your sleeping-room. Reflect, my lady, your honour is 
,also that of your father, and of your family.” 

Yon are right,” said Vaninka, shaking her head, as if to dissipate the 
iloQmy reflections which burdened it, “ you are right; what must we do ?” 
know my brother, lA’^an.” 

^Yes.” 

** He must be told all.” 

Of what are you thinking?” cried Vaninka, “ confide in a man! a serf, 

9 slave I ” 
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“ The lower the man,” replied the attendant, “ the safer is our seo-et, 
since he will only j^ain by its preservation.” 

“ Your brotlier is a wmikard,” said Vaninka, with fear mingled with 
disgust. 

“ It is true,” answered AnnouschUa; “but where will you find a bearded 
man who is not ? My brother is hotter than most of them : he is there- 
Ibro better to bo trusted than the others; besides, in the situation in which 
we are, some risk must be run.” 

“ You are light,” replied Vaninka, recovering her resolution, “go for 
your brotlier.” 

“ Nothing can bo done this morning,” said Annouschka, drawing aside 
one of tfie window-curtains, “ look, the day is breaking.” 

“ Ijiit what is to be done with this unfortunate man’s body ?” cried 
Vaninka. 

“It must remain concealed where it is during the day, and thiseyening, 
while you are absent at the court entertainment, my brother shall convey it 
hence,” 

“ True, true,” murmured Vaninka, wildly, “ I must go to the court this 
CA'cning: to stay would excite suspicion. Oh ! my God ! my God !—” 

“Assist me, my lady,” said Annouschka, “my single strength is not 
sufficient.” 

V’aiiinka grew deadly ]ialo; but knowing the necessity 6f resolution, she 
Avalked firmly to her lover’s corpse ; and taking it up by the shoulders while 
the attendant raised It by the legs, it was once more placed in the chest. 
The trovcj’ was closed, tlie chest locked, and Annouschka deposited the key 
in lu'r bosom. 

The wool which had hidden the chest from the general’s view, was again 
thrown over it, and no outward signs remained of the frightful catastrophe 
w'hieh had taken place. 

It will he bolicved, that no sleep visited Vaninka upon that morning. 
She came down however,‘at tlie breakfast-liour, tliather father might not 
lia\'c reason to stis[icct that any thing Was amiss. Nevertheless, from 
lur deadly jialeness, she might liave been supposed to liave risen from the 
graven hut the gamiral attributed this circumstance to the disturbance of her 
slumbers, of which he had been the cause. 

Chance had been of great service to Vaninka, in making her assert that 
Feeder was already gone ; for not only did the general feel no surprise at 
his not making his appearance, but his very absence was a proof of his 
daughter’s iimocence. The genond gave a reason for his aide-de-camp’s 
absence, by paying that he had sent him upon a nnssioii. As to Vautnl^, 
she ke])t out of her room, until it was time to (fress. Eight hours before, 
she had been at the court entertainment with Ftedor. 

Vaninl«i might have excused herself from accompanying her father, by 
feigning indisposition ; but she had two reasons for fearing to make such an 
excuse : the first, was tlie dread of inakii^ the general anxious, and perhaps 
keeping him also at home, which would have rendered the reinovaJ of tlm 
corpse much more dif^ult; the second, the fear of meeting Ivan, and 
bein]| forced to blush before a slave. She therefore preferred making the 
effort, "gi'eat as it was, and going up into har room, accompanied by h*er 
faithful Annouschka, she began to prepare herself for going to court, with 
as much care as if her heart had been filled with joy. 
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When this dreadful task was finished, she ordered Annouschka to shut 
the door; for she wished once more to see Foedor, and to take a last fare¬ 
well of him who had been her betTOthed. Annouschka obeyed, and 
Vaninka, her hair covered with flowers, her bosom decorated with pearls and 
precious stones, but under all, colder and more icy than a statue, advanced 
like a phantom towards the chamber of her attendant. Annouschka a^ain 
opened the chest; and Vaninka, ■without dropping’ a tear or uttering a sigh, 
but with the quiet and profound calmness of despair, leant down towards 
Foedor, took a plain ring tliat the young man had on his finger, and placed 
it on her own, then imprinting a kiss on his forehead, she said, “ Adieu, my 
betrothed.” 

At this moment she heard steps approaching. A valet-de-chambre came 
to inquire from the general, if she was ready; Annouschka let the lid of 
the <mest fall, and Vaninka followed the messenger who went before her, 
while, confiding in her foster-sister, sholettdier to accomplish the dark and 
terrible task with which she was charged. 

An instant after, Annoiisclika saw tlie carriage which contained the ge¬ 
neral and liis daughter, leave the gate of the hotel. She let half an hour 
pass, and then went down to seek Ivan. She found him drinking with 
Gregory, with whom the general had kept his word, and who had i*eceived the 
same day a thousand rubles, and his liberty. Happily the revellers had not gone 
far in their jollity, and Ivan’s head was clear enough not to make his sister 
hesitate to trust him with her secret. 

Ivan followed Annouschka to the chamber of her mistress ; there she re¬ 


minded him of all that Vaninka, generous though haughty, had permitted 
her to do for him. The few glasses of mu-dii-vic that Ivan had already 
swallowed, had predisposed liim to gratitude: (the drunkenness of the 
Russians is essentially tender,) Ivan prote.stcd his devotion so warmly, that 
Annouschka did not hesitate longer, and raising the lid of the chest, snowed 
him the corpse of Foedor. 

At this terrible apparition, Ivan remained an instant motionless, but soon 
began to calculate bow much gold and how many benefits the knowledge 
of such a secret would bring him. He therefore swore the most solemn 
oaths, never to betray his mistress, and as Atmouschka h?.d hoped, oftcred 
to conceal the body of the unfortunate aide-de-camp. 

The thing was easy: in place of returning to drink with Gregory and his 
comrade, Ivan went and prepared ta sledge, filled it with straw, concealed a 
crow-bar in the bottom of it, brought it to the gate, and being assured that 
he was observed by no one, he carried in his arms the dead man’s body, hid 
it under the straw, sat'down above it, caused the gate of the hotel to be 
opened, drove his sledge to the Neva, and stopped in the middle of the 
frozen river, in front of the deserted church of St. Madeleine. He then, fa¬ 
voured by the darkness, and concealed behind the sledge, began with liis 
bar to attadc the ice, eighteen inches thick, and when a large opening 
be^n made, and after he had tsearched Feodor, and possessed himself 
of the money that was about him, he slipped him head foremost under 
and took the road back to the hotel, while the current of the Neva 


copied the corpse towards the Gulf of Finland. 

hour after, the wind had formed a new crust of ice, and there did 
ipi even remain a trace of ^the opening which Ivan had made. 

If 'At midnight Vaninka return^ with her father. A hidden fever had 
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preyed upon her all tlie cveninf^; so that she had never appeared so beau¬ 
tiful, and she had been incessantly bosieg^ed with the homage of the most 
distinguished and gallant noblemen of the court. 

She found Annouschka in the vestibule. She waited to take off her 
mistress’s cloak. Vaninkn questioned her with a look. 

“ It is done,” said the girl, iu a low voice. 

Vaninka breathed as if a mountain had been removed from her breast. 

Whatever power Vaninka had over herself she could not longer bear the 
presence of her father, and excused herself from supping with him, under 
the pretence of fatigue. 

Vaninka was no sooner in her room and the door closed, than she tore 
the flowers from her hair, the necklace from her throat, cut with scissors 
the corset which suffocated her, and throwing herself on her bed, gave 
vent to her agony. Annouschka thanked God for this burst of feeling; 
her mistress's calmness had frightened her more than her despair. 

This first crisis past, Vaninka could pray. 

She passed an hour on her knees, and then, at the request of her faithful 
attendant, ivent to bed. Annouschka sat down at the foot of the bed ; 
neither slept, but at least, when day came, Vaninka’s tears had calmed her. 

AiinoiLschka was charged to recompense her brother. Too large a 
sum given at once to a slave would have been remarked. Annouschka, 
therefore, contented herself with saying to him, that when he had need of 
money, he had only to ask her for it. 

Gregory profiting by his liberty, and wishing to turn his thousand 
roubles to account, bought a little tavern, where, thanks to his address, 
and to the acquaintance he had among the servants of the first families of 
St. Petersburg, he began to carry on an excellent business; so that in time 
the Red House, for that was the name and the colour of Gregoiy’s es¬ 
tablishment, got into great repute. Another slave fulfilled his duties ttt 
the general’s, and, but for the absence of Foedor, all went on in the usual 
order at Count TchermaylofPs. 

Two months had elapsed without any body conceiving the least sus¬ 
picion of wlxat had happened; when one mormng, before the usual break¬ 
fast-hour, the geiieral sent a request to his daughter to come down to him. 
Vaniiilva trembled with fear, for since that fatal night every thing had be¬ 
come the subject of terror to her. She obeyed her fatlier, however, and 
collecting all her strength, she went to Jiis cabinet. The count was aloue, 
but at the ffrst glance, Vaninka saw she had nothing to fear in this inter* 
view: tliegener^ was waiting for her with that paternal smile which his 
countenance always wore when with his dauglj^er. She approached^ 
therefore, with her habitual calmness, and stooping down towards tha 
general, gave liim her forehead to kiss. 

He tedd her to sit down, and presented her with an open letter. Va* 
ninka, surprised, looked at him for an instant, and dien turned her eyes to 
the letter: it contained the news of the^tleath of the man to whom she had 
been engaged. He had been killed in a duel. 

The general watche^ the effect of the letter on the face of his daughter, 
and, however much power Vaninka had over herself, so many diffrre^t 
thoughts, such bitter regret, such poignant remorse, assailed her on leani- 
ing that she was free, that she could not dissemble her emotion. The 
general ]^erceived, and attributed it to the love which he loi^ since sus¬ 
pected his daughter felt for the young aide-de-camp. 
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Well,” said he, smiling', “ I see tliat all is for the best.” 

“ How, my father ?” asked Vaninka. 

“ Doubtless,” said the general, “ has not Ftndor banished liimself be¬ 
cause he loves you?” 

“Yes,” murmured the young girl. 

“ Well; now he must retuni,” said the general, 

Vaninka remained inute, her eyes fixed, and her lips trembling. 

“ Return!” said she, after an instant’s silence. 

“ Certainly, return 1 We shall cither have very bad luck,” continued 
the general smiling, “ or we shall soon find some one in the house who 
knows where he is hid. Tell me then, Vaninka, tell me the place of his 
exile, and I take upon myself to do the rest.” 

“ Nobody knows where Feodor is,” murmured Vaninka, in a hollow 
voice; “nobody, but God—nobody.” 

“ What!” cried the general, “ has he Sijsiit no account of himself since 
the day he disappeared?” 

Vaninka shook her head, in sign of denial; her heart was so crushed, 
she could not speak. The general became gi-ave in his turn. 

“ Do you fear some misfortune then?” said he. 

“ I fear there is no more happiness for me on this earth,” cried Va- 
ninka, giving way to the violence of her grief; when, immediately—“ Let 
me withdraw, my father,” continued she, “ I am ashamed of what I have 


The general, who only saw in the exclamation of Vanitilra, the r’egr*et 
of having let the avowal of her lore escape her, kissed his daughter’s fore¬ 
head, and allowed her to retire, hoping, in spite of the gloomy air with 
which Vaninka had spoke of Feeder, that it was j)ossible to find him. The 
same day the general went to the emperor, told him of the love of Fanlor 
for his daughter, and requested, since death had freed her of her first cn- 
ga^ment, that he might dispose of her hand. The emperor consented; 
and the general then solicited a new favour. Fg,ul was in one of his lits of 
benevolence, aod showed himself disposed to grant it. The general said, 
that for two months. Feeder had disappeared, and tliat nobody, not even his 
daughter, knew where he was, and besought the empei’or to order hcaivh 
to be made for him. The emperor sent for the chief of the police, and 
gave the necessary orders. 

Six weeks passed by without leading to any result. Vaninka, since the 
day of the letter, was more melancholy and gloomy than ever; vtiinly 
from time to time did the general endeavour to inspire her with some 
hope, Vaninka only 6lM>ok her head and retired. The general ceased to 
speak of Feedor. 

But it was not so in the house. The yomig aide-de-camp was beloved 
by the domestics; and when they learned that lie had not been scut on a 
mission by the general, but had disappeared, the matter became the con- 
ftant subject of conversatkin iii 4he antccliambei', the kitchen, and the 
stables. 

['here also another place where it was much discussed—the Bed 

>use. 


Since the day when he bad heard of tills mysterious departure, Qregory 
hw suspicions. He was sure of having seen Feeder enter Vaninka’s 
ibha^her, tu^, unless he had gone out when he went to seek the general, 
he c»>u|d not comprehend how it happened that the general had not found 
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him with his (laughter. One thing also appeared to him to have perhaps 
a coincidence wi^ this event; the expenses,, namely, tliat Ivan had in¬ 
curred since that time,—expenses which were very extraordinary in a 
slave. Kilt tliis slave was the brother of Vaninka’s cherished foster-sister; 
so that, without being sure, Gregory suspected the source from whence the 
inonciy came. Another thing confirmed him in his suspicions, which was, 
that Ivan, who had remained not only his faithful friend, but even one of 
Ills best customers, never spoke of rcedor, remained silent when others 
spoke of him before him, and, if he was questioned, never made other re¬ 
ply, however pressing the question might be, than this laconic one: “Let 
us speak of something else.” 

In the mean time the Feast of Kings arrived. This is a great day in 
St. Petersburg, for it is also the day of the blessing of the waters. As 
V’aniuka had been present at the ceremony, and was fatigued with stand¬ 
ing for two hours on the Neva* the g*eneral did not go out that evening, 
and gave Ivan leave to do so: Ivan profited by the permission, to gjo to 
the Red House. 

There was much company at Gregory’s, and Ivan was most welcome to 
the worshipful society; for they Icnew that he generally came with full 
pockets, and this time he did nut belie his custom. 

The conversation turned on slavery, and some of these unfortimate 
people, who hardly had four days in the year to rest from their eternal 
labour, talked of the happiness that Gregory enjoyed since he had obtained 
his freedom. 

“Rah!” said Ivan, on whom the brandy had begun to take effect, 
“ there are some slaves who are freer than their masters.” 

“ What do you mean by that V” said Gregory, handing liim another 
glass. 

I m(*an happier,” replied Ivan, wanniy. 

“ That is difficult to prove,” said Gregoiy, doubtingly. 

^ W'hv so? Our maslerii—^hardly is one of them born, than he is put into 
the hands of two or three pedants,—the one French, the other German, 
the third English,—whether he likes them or not, he must remain in their 
society till seventeen, and must learn three barbarous languages at the ex- 
j)euse of our uolale Russian tongue, which is sometimes completely for¬ 
gotten before the others are ac.quired. Then, if he wishes to be ai^ body, 
he must become a soldier: if he is sul^-lieutenant he is slave to the lieu¬ 
tenant ; if h6 is lieutenant he is slave to the captoiu; if he is captain he is 
slave to the major; and that goes on until you come to the epiperor, who 
is slave to nobody, but whom, one fine day, they surprise at table, at his 
walk, or in his bed, and then they poison, pouiard, or strangle him. If 
he become a civilian, it is mucJi tfie same tiling: he marries a wife and 
does not lore her; children come to him he does not know how, whom 
ho must take care of; he must struggle incessantly, if poor, to support his 
family; if rich, to prevent being robbcA by his agent, and cheated by his 
tenants. A pretty life! As to us, why, we are bom, and that is the only 
pain we cost our mothc]^, the rest concerns the master. It is he who fee<& 
us; it is he who chooses our calling, always easy enough to leam, if we 
are not quite idiots, Are we ill ? his doct^^r attends us gratis; for It 
Avould be a loss to him if we were to die. Are we well ? we have our four 
meals a day. In short, we have every thing we want; and you’ll find 
very few great lords as happy as their slaves.” 
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“ Yea, yea,” aaid Gregory, pouring lilm out another glass; “ but, after 
all, you are not free.” 

“ Free to do what?” 

Free to go where you will and when you will.” 

“ I am free as air,” answered Ivan. 

** Nonsense!” said Gregory. 

“ Free as air, 1 tell thee; for I have good masters, and, above all, a 
good mistress,” continued Ivan, with a mysterious smile; “ and what is 
* more, I have only to demand, and it is done.” 

What is done ? If, after having got drunk here to-day, you asked to 
come back and get drunk here to-morrow,” replied Gregory, who did not 
forget his own interests; “ if you asked that—” 

“ I should come back,” said Ivan. 

“ To-morrow?” 

“ To-morrow—next day—every day if liked.” 

“ The fact is, Ivan is the young lady’s favomitc,” said another of tlie 
count’s slaves, who was present. 

“ That’s all one,” said Gregory; “ supposing tliat they did give you 
leave, your cash wotdd soon run short.” 

“Never!” said Ivan, swallowing another glass of spirits; “ Ivan will 
never waut money, while there is a kopeck ui my young lady’s purse.” 

“ I did not think her so liberal,” said Grcgoiy, shai’[3ly. 

“ Oh I you forget, friend! for you know well she docs not reckon with 
her friends: witness the strokes of the knout.” 

“I was not talking about that,” replied Gregory: “of blow’S, I know 
well she is liberal enough; but her money is another tiling; fori have 
never even seen the colonr of it.” 

“ Well! would you like to see the colour of mine?” said Ivan, becoming 
more and more fuddled: “ there! here are kopecks, bore arc sorok-kopecks, 
here are blue notes worth five roubles, here arc red notes worth five-and- 
twenty; and to-morrow, if you will, I shall sl\pw you wliite notes worth 
fifty. To the health of my lady Vaninka!” and Ivan held out his glass 
again, which Gregory filled to the brim. 

^ “ But money,” said Gregory, “ does money make up for scorn?” 

“ SScom!” said Ivan; “ scorn! who scorns me? It is you, because you 
are free! Fine freedom! I had rather be a comfortable slave than a free 
man starving.” ^ 

“ I meant the scorn of our masters,” replied Gregory. 

The scorn of our masters! Ask Alexis, ask Daniel, there, if my lady 
scorns me.” 

“ The feet is,” said the two slaves, who were both of the general’s 
household, “ Ivan must have a charm; for he is never spoken to hut like a 
nobleman.” 


“ Because he is Aunousdika’s brother, and Annouschka is the lady’s 

foster-sist^i^ • 

“ It be so,” said the two slaves. 

'^plwier for that or something else,” said Ivan ; “ but, in short, that is 

^ Yes; but if your sister should die?” said Gregory—“ Ah!” 

I?*If my sister should die!” replied Ivan; “ that would be a pity, because 
sps is a i^od girl.—My Bistiri'’s health! But if she should die, that would 
no, difference. 1 am respected for myself: some folks respect me be- 
they are afraid of me.* There I” 
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“ Afraid of Master Ivan?” said Gr^ory, with a loud laugh. It fol¬ 
lows then, if Master Ivan were weary of receiving orders, and wanted to. 
give them in his turn, Master Ivan would be obeyed.” 

“ Perhaps!” said Ivan. 

“ He says, perhaps!” repeated Gregory, laughing more and mwc ; he 
says, perhaps! Did you hear him?” 

“ Yes,” said the slaves, who had drunk so much that they could only 
answer in monosyllables. 

“ Well! I won’t say, perhaps, any more; I now say—for certain!” 

“ Ah! I should like to see that,” said Gregory; “ I would give something 
to see that.” 

“ Well, send away those fellows, who are drinking like swine, and you 
shall SCO it for nothing.” 

“ For nothing,” said Gregory; “ you jest! Do you think I give them 
drink for nothing?" 

“ Well! Ave sluill see: how much would be their score for your villanous 
brandy, if they were to drink till midnight, when you must shut up your 
house?” 

“ Not much less than twenty roubles.” 

“ There are thirty: turn them out, and let us remain by ourselves.” 

“ My friends,” said Gregory, pulling out his watch, ” it is just 
upon midnight, and you know the governor’s orders, therefore you must 

The Russians, accustomed to passive obedience, retired without a mur¬ 
ium', and Gregory Avas alone with Ivan and the two otlier slaves of the 
general. 

“ Well, noAv we are alone,” said Gregory; “ what do you mean to do?” 

“ Why, what would you say,” replied Ivan, “ if, in spite of the late 
hour, in spite of the cold, and, altliough we are only slaves, my lady 
should quit her father’s house, and come and drink our healths?” 

“ 1 Avould say that yoji ought to profit by it,” answered Gregory, 
shrugging his shoulders; and tell her to bring, at the same time, a 
bottle of brandy; there is probably better in the general’s cellar thou in 
mine.” 

“ There is better,” said Ivan, as if he was perfectly sure of it, “ and she 
shall bring you a bottle.” 

“ You are drunk!” said Gregoiy. . 

“ He is drhnk!” repeated the two slaves, mechanically. 

“ Ah! I am dnink!” said Ivan; “ Avell, will you bet ?” 

“ What will you bet ?” • 

“ Two hundred roubles against a year's drinking here at discretion.” 

Done!" said Gregory. 

The two betters shook hands and the affair was concluded. Ivau Aen 
took his furred cloak, wrapped himself in it, and went away. In half an 
hour he reappeared. • 

“ Well?” cried Gregory and the slaves at once. 

“ She follows me,” saj^d Ivan. . 

The tliree drinkers looked at each other in amazement, but Ivan qtueily 
sat doAvp, and filling a fresh bumper, and raising his glass,-— 

“ My lady’s health,” he said; “ it is the least* we can do for her com¬ 
plaisance in coming to join us in so cold a night, and when the snow foils 
BO fast.” 
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** Annouschka,” said a voice outside, ** knock at that door, and ask 
Gregory if he has not some of our people with him?” 

Gregory and the two slaves looked at each other stupified; they knew 
Vaninka’s voice; as for Ivan, he tlirew himself back in his chair with an 
air of self-satisfied importance. Annousclika opened the door, and they 
could see, as Ivan had said, the snow falling in huge fiakes. 

“Yes, madam,” said the girl; “there is my brother, and Daniel, and 
Alexis.” 

Vaninka entered. 

“ My friends,” she said, with a strange smile, “ I am told you have been 
drinking my health, and I bring you something to enable you to drink it 
again. Here is a bottle of old French brandy, which 1 have taken for 
you from my father’s cellar. Let me fill your glasses.” 

Gregory and the two slaves obeyed with the slowness and hesitation of 
astonishment, while Ivan put forward his glass with the utmost effrontery. 
Vaninka filled them herself to the brim, and, as they hesitated to drink: 

“ Come, drink to my health, my friends!” said she. 

“ Hurrah!” cried the revellers, and, reassured by the noble visiter’s 
gentle and familiar tone, they emptied their glasses. 

Vaninka poured them out each another glass, and placed tlie bottle on 
the table. 

“ Empty that bottle, my friends,” said she, “ and do not mind me; 
Annouschka and I will sit by the stove until the storm is over.” 

Gregory endeavoured to rise to place stools by the stove, but fell back 
on the bench, attempting, but in vain, to stammer out an excusn. 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said Vaninka; “ let no one disturb himself. 
Drink, my friends, drink.” 

The revellers profited by this permission, and each emptied the contents 
of his glass. Hardly had Gregory drained his than he fell forward on 
the table. 

“ ’Tis well,” said Vaninka, in a low voice io her attendant, “ the opium 
has done its work.” 


“ But what do you mean to do?” asked Annouschka. 

“ You will see immediately.” 

The two slaves lost no time in following the example of the master of 
the house, and fell, side by side, upon the gi’ound. Ivan was the last who 
remained awake, endeavoucring tp sing a drinking song, but, in a short 
time, his tongue refused its office; his eyes closed in spite of his efforts to 
keep them open, and, while seeking to remember the tune which he had 
been singing, and muttering words which he could not pronounce, he fell 
fast asleep by the side of his comrades. 

Vaninka rose, and looked at tliem with fixed and flashing eyes. She 
called them, one after the other, by their names, but without receiving any 
answer, '^en, clapping her hands together exultingly— 

“ The moment is come,” she said; and goiirg four times to the bottom of 
the TOQj^f she took up, at each, an armfiil of straw, which she deposited at 
the .corners of the apartment, and, drawing a bui;;ning log from the stove, 
sWs^ fire successively to tlie four comers of the room. 

, What are you doing ?’V cried Annouschka, in the greatest terror, and 
jPlii^vouring to stop her hand. 

, “ I am burying our secret beneath the ashes of tins house,” cried Vaninka; 

**Bnt my brother! my poor brother!”cried tlie girL 
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“Your brother is a wretch, who would have betrayed us; and we are 
lost if we do not destroy him.” 

“Oh, my brother! my poor brother!” 

“ You can die with him if you like,” said Vaninka, accompanying this 
proposition with a smile, which showed that she would not have been 
sorry had Annouschka carried her sisterly love to that extremity. 

“ But the house is on fire, madam! the house is on fire!” 

“ Let us go then,” cried Vaninka; and drawing away the weeping girl, 
she locked the door behind her, and threw the key as far as she could into 
the sxiow. 

“ In the name of heaven, let us get home quietly,” cried Annouschka. 
“ Oh! I cannot look upon this fearful sight!” 

“ Let us stay where we are,” said Vaninka, holding back her attendant 
with an almost masculine grasp, “ let us stay until that house falls in upon 
them, so that we may be certain that none of them escape.” 

“ O my God I” cried Annouschka, falling upon her knees, “ have pity 
upon my j)Oor brother, who is hurried so unprepared into thy presence!” 

“ Yes, yes, pray; tliat is right,” said Vaninka, “ it is their bodies only 
I would destroy, not their souls. Pray; I permit you.” 

And Vaninka stood motionless, with her arms crosseds garing on the 
blaze of the burning house, while her attendant knelt and prayed. 

The conflagration did not last long; the house was of wocm, like those 
of all the Russian peasantry; so that the flames appeared at the four comers, 
and spread rapidly to all parts of the building. Vaninka looked upon the 
progress of the destroying element with an anxious eye, trembling in the 
constant expectation of seeing some lialf bmut spectre rush out of the 
flames. At lost the roof fell in, and Vaninka, reheved from all fear, re¬ 
traced her way to the general’s house, into which, from the power which 
Annouschka possessed of going out at all hours, the two females entered 
without being observed. 

The next day, St. Petersburg was filled with the report of the burn¬ 
ing of the Red House. Four half consumed corpses had been dug from 
the ruins, and, as tliree of the general’s slaves were missing, no doubt ex¬ 
isted on his miu4) that three of these coiqises were those of Ivan, Daniel, 
and Alexis; as to the fourth, he was certain that it was that of Gregory. 

The causes of the fire remained a secret to eveiy one. The house was 
solitary, and the snow drifted so violently, that, upon the deserted road, no 
one had mef the two women. Vaninka was sure of her attendant. Her 
secret had died with Ivan. But now remorse tosk the place of fesjT. 
The young girl, so inflexible in the execution of tHe deed, quailed before 
its remembrance; she reflected, that by revealing the secret of her crime 
to the priest, she would be lightened of her frightfiil burden. She resorted 
to an ecclesiastic, highly respected for his pie^ and charity, and related 
to him, under the seal of confession, all that had passed. 

The priest was horrified at the recitalf Divine mercy is boundless, hut 
human forgiveness has its limits. The priest refused Vaninka tbe abso¬ 
lution she prayed for. « 

Tliis refusal was terrible; it banished Vaninka from the holy table, and 
this absence would be remarked, and it could qnly be attributed to some 
unheard of and secret guilt. 

Vaninka fell at the ^t of the priest, and in the nmne of her father* 
^ 2 c 2 
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upon whom her shame would bring misery and dishonour, beseeched him 
to mitigate the rigour of this sentence. 

Tlie priest reflected profoundly, and thought he had found a means to 
prevent such consequences ; this was, that Vaninka shoidd approach the 
holy table utith the other young maidens; the priest stopping before he^' 
as the others, but only to say to her, “ Pray, and weep.” And the per¬ 
sons present, deceived by this demonstration, would believe that she, lihc 
her companions, had received the sacrament. This was all Vaninka could 
obtain. 

This confession took place at seven in the evening; and the solitude of 
the church, joined to the darkness of the night, had even heightened its 
frightful character. The priest came home pale and trembling, and his 
wife, Elizabeth, waited for him alone; she had put her little daughter 
Arina, eight years old, to bed in the adjoining room. 

On seeing her husband, the wife uttered cry of terror, so changed and 
haggard was liis appearance. lie endeavoured to make her believe that 
there was nothing wrong, but the trembling of his voice only served to 
increase her fears. She asked the cause of his agitation ; but he refused 
to tell her. Elizabeth had been apprised the evening before of the illness 
of her mother, and she believed her husband to have heard some bad news; 
the day was Monday, which is considered an unlucky one by the Russians ; 
and in going out in the morning, she had met a man in mourning : these 
were too sti^ng presages not to announce a misfortune. 

Elizabeth burst into tears, crying, “ My mother is dead!” 

The priest endeavoured in vain to comfort her by assuring her that his 
trouble did not proceed from that. The poor woman, preoccupied by this 
one idea, only answered these protestations by continually crying, “ My 
mother is dead!” At last, to bring her to reason, the priest confessed 
that his emotion proceeded from the recital of a crime he had just heard 
in the confessional. But Elizabeth shook her head. It was an artifice, 
^he said, to conceal from her tlie misfortune ho had Icamt. The ciisis, 
instead of calming became more violent; her tears ceased, and were suc¬ 
ceeded by violent hysterics. The priest made Imr swear to keep the se¬ 
cret, and the sanctity of the confessional was violated. 

^ The little Arina, awakened by her mother’s cries, and anxious to know 
what was passing between her parents, got up, listened at the door, and 
heard all. < 

The communion day arrived, and the church of St. Simeon was crowded. 
Vaninka was kneeling, before the balustrade of the choir; behind her were 
her father and his aide*de-camp, and behind them their domestics. 

Arina was also in the church with her mother. The curious child 
wished to see Vaninka, whose name she had heard pronounced that terri¬ 
ble night when her fkther violated the most sacred duty imposed on a 
priest. While her mother was praying, she quitted her cumr and glided 
among the communicants, nearly fis far as the balustrade. Arrived there, 
she was stopped by the groun of the general’s domestics. But Arina was 
not come so far to he stopped so easily: she endeavoured to pass through 

S they opposed her, she persisted, and one of them repulsed her so 
y, that the child was thrown down, and struck her head against a 
She got up, her head bleeding, and crying; 

** You ue very proud for a slave ! b U because you belong to^^the g^at 
lady who burned we Red House?” i 


le Red House?” 
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These words, pronounced in a loud Toice and in the midst of the silence 
which preceded the sacred ceremony, were heard by every body. They 
were answered by a shriek; Vaninka had fainted. 

Tlie next day the general was at the emperor’s feet, and told him, as 
Ills sovereign and judge, all this long and terrible history, which Vanink^ 
hor' e down by the long struggle she had sustained, had revealed to him 
<1.. ling the night that had followed the scene in the church, 

^'I'o emperor, after this strange confession, remained an instant thought- 
j.i* (lieu, losing from the chair in which he had sat during the nnfortmiate 
f, ^iu-T 's story, he went to a bureau and wrote the following sentence: 

“ Tlie priest, having violated what ought to have been inviolable, that 
i Mio M'crcts of the confespional, is exiled to Siberia, and deprived of his 
, )• si’s office. His wife vill accompany him; she is guilty in not having 
rcNi-ccud the character of a minister of tlie altar. The little girl will not 
qijic her parents. , 

'• Aiuiouschka, the waiting maid, wMl likewise go to Siberia, for not 
having made known to he ' ra.'ister the conduct of his daughter. 

“ 1 jircscrve all niy ' stoc*" for the general, and I lament the mortal 
blow that has struck h‘>n 

As to Vaninka, 1 do 'ot know any punishment that could be inflicted 
on lier. I only see in hr the daughter of a brave soldier, whose life has 
bt'fn devoted to the Ttervico of his country. Besides, tlie extraordinaiy 
natiu e of the discoverv of the crime places the culprit beyond the limits oif 
my severity: I leave t' herself her own punishment. If I comprehend 
her eharacter light, if ofie 111 possess any feelings of dignity, her heart 
and iier remorse will si w V- 'r ' rse she ought to follow.” 

'file emperor put th pen, nto the general’s hands, and ordered 

liini to carry it to the * Pahler, governor of St. Petersburg. 

The next day, the emi . - orders were executed. 

Vaninka entered a convent Ahere, towards the end of the same year, 
she died of shame and grjef. 

The general sought death, and fomid it, on the field of Austeiiitz.* 

* Wc have taken all the particulars of this tragical story, and the precise words of 
tlic jadgment pruiounced by the Emperor Faul, from the excellent work publiih^ 
sonic years ago by M. Dupre de Saint Maur, and entitled “X* Ermite en Bussie.^ 
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On Sunday the 26th November, 1631, there arose a great confusion in 
the little town of Loudun, particularly in the streets, between the abbey of 
St. Jouin de Mamies, and the church of St. Pierre, in the market-place. 
This excit^ent was occasioned by a personage whose merits and de¬ 
merits had, for some time past, been the object of keen discussion among 
the inhabitants ; it was easy to discover in the faces of the groups assembled 
at their doors, the different feelings with which they were about to receive 
tins man, who had publicly announced his return upon that day, to his friends 
and enemies. 

About nine o*clock, a great sensation was manifested throughout tlic 
crowd. “ There he is! there he is!” were circulated with electrical rapidity, 
firom one end of the assembly to the other. Upon this intelligence, some 
proceeded to close the their doors and windows, as upon days of public ca¬ 
lamity, while others joyfully tlirew open their doors, and, for some minutes, 
a deep silence, aiising from cariosity, succeeded to the noise and confu- 
raon, which had prevailed previous to this announcement. 

In the midst of this silence, a man was seen advancing, holding a branch 
of laurel in his hand, as a sign of triumph, llis age seemed somewhat 
about tliirty; his figure was tall and well proportioned, his air noble, and 
his countenance very handsome, although its expression was a little 
haughty. He wore the ecclesiastical dress, and although he hud come 
three leagues on foot to this town, his garments were remarkably neat and 
elegant, In this manner he walked wi% a slow and solcnfn step, and with 
his eyes fixed upon the sky, through the streets leading to the chm'ch in the 
market place of Loudun, singpng, with a melodious voice, a hymn of thanks¬ 
giving; without noticing any one by look, word, or gesture. 

In this manner the object of all this excitement reached the porch of 
the church of St. Pie^. Kneeling upon the uppermost step, he re¬ 
peated a prayer in a low voice; then rising, he touched with Ids laurel 
hrstneh the gates of the chmch, which immediately opening as if by cn- 
(diantment, d^overed the choir filled and illuminated, as upon the four 
great yearly festivals, with all the choristers, singers, and vergers in their 
places. Crossing the nave, the strai)ger entered the choir, and having knelt 
a second time at the foot of the altar, he placed his branch of lamel upon 
the table, threw round him a robe as white as snow, and, before an audience 
composed of: all those who had followed him, he began the holy service of 
the J^ pLss, concluding with a Te Deum. 

31^ person who made thii triumphal entiy into Loudan, was the priest 
tTzhai^ Grandier, who had, upon the preceding evening, appealed to and been 
ab^lyed by M. d’Escoubleau de Sourdis, Aj^bishop of Bour^iiaiix, ffom a 
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sentence, by which he had been condemned to live upon bread and watm: 
eveiy Wednesday, for three months, and had been prohibited from the ex¬ 
ercise of ecclesiastical fonctions in the diocese of Poitiers for five years, and 
in the town of liOudun for ever. 

We shall now see, why the accusation had been brought, and why, in the 
first instance, the sentence had been given against him. 

Urban Grandier was bom at Riv6re, a little town on the lower Maine. 
After studying the sciences with his father Pierre, and his uncle Claude 
Grandier, who were addicted to astrology and alchemy, he was entered, at 
the age of twelve, as a member of the Jesuits’ college, at Bourdeaux, where 
his teachers remarked in him, besides great advancement in those things 
which he had already studied, an extraordinary aptitude in acquiring lan¬ 
guages, and great eloquence ; he was accordingly made to study Latin mrd 
Greek, and exercised in preaching, inorder to develop his talent for oratory. 
The heads of the college fcelirjg great regard for a pupil, who was likely to 
do them so much creit, presented him, as soon as his age would permit 
to take ecclesiastical orders, with the curacy of St. Pierr^ in the market 
place of Loiidun, of which they had the gift. Beside this curacy, he was, 
after some months, provided with a prebend in the college of Sainte-Croix. 

The gift of two benefices, to so young a man, not being an inhabitant of 
the province, appeared an usm'pation of the rights and piivilegira of the 
people of the district, produced a great sensation in the little' town of 
Loudun, and exposed the titulary to the envy of the other ecclesiastics. 
But this feeling was also occasioned by numerous other causes*: Urban, as 
we have already said, was eminently handsome ; the education which he 
had received from his father, had given him the key to a multitude of things, 
which remained a mystery to the ignorant. Besides, the liberal studies, 
which he had pursued at the Jesuits’ college, had raised him far above the, 
vulgar prejudices of the people, for which he could not conceal his contempt; 
and finally his eloquence had drawn to his sermons almost all the congre¬ 
gations or the other religious communities, especially those of the mendi¬ 
cant orders, whose preaching had, up to that time, home the palm at 
Loudun. This was more than cause enough to gpve rise to envy, and, in a 
short time, to convert jealousy into hatred. 

Tde idle slander of small towns and the irritable contempt of the vulgar 
for all that is beyond them, are well known. Urban, with ms superior qua¬ 
lities was born for a wider sphere, but, confined as he was to the limits'of a 
little couiitrj^ town, all that would have "promoted Ids advancement at Paris 
did but hasten his ruin at Loudun. 

Unfortunately for Urban, his character, far frong^being such as to excuse 
his genius in the eyes of his enemies, only augmented the hate which he 
had inspired. Mild and agreeable among his friends, he was cold, haughty, 
and sarcastic towards his enemies; immovable in the resolutions which he - 
had taken, jealous of the rank to which he had attained, and which he dcr 
fended as a conquest; untractablc as Jto his interests when be had right 
upon his side, he repulsed attacks and injuries witii a rigour, which dialed 
temporary adversaries into perpetual enemies. 

The first example w^ich Urban gave of this inflexibility was in 1620, 
when he commenced and gained a suit against a priest named Meunier. 
Although at that time scarcely established in his position, he enforced the 
sentence with so much severity, that he aroused a resentment which burst 
out upon dvety opportunity. 
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A second action 'which he had to sustain a^inst the chapter of Saintc- 
Croix, concerning a house, the possession of which this chapter disputed 
with him, and wluch, as in the former case, he gained, gave him another 
opportunity of displaying his rigid enforcement of his rights. "The agent 
of this chapter, who will have an important place in this history, was a 
canon in the college of Sainte-Croix, and director of the Ursuline convent: 
he was a man of violent passions, and of a vindictive and ambitious dispo¬ 
sition. His qualities, too commonplace for him ever to attain a liigh rank, 
were yet too superior, even in their mediocrity, to all who surrounded him, 
to allow him to remain contented with the secondary position in which he 
was placed. As hypocritical as Urban was frank and ojjcn, he had 
managed to obtain, wherever his name was known, the reputation of a man 
of great piety ; to effect which, he had feigned to be as ascetic as an ancho¬ 
rite, and as rigid as a saint. • Well versed, nevertheless, in ecclesiastical 
matters, he had regarded as a personal humiliation the loss of an action 
in which he was concerned: an action, too, on the success of which he had 
confidently relied; it will not he wondered, therefore, that ■when Urban tri¬ 
umphed, and made use of his advantages with the same severity as in the 
former (»«e of Meunier the priest, he might reckon upon Mignoii, from that 
day, as a second enemy, not only more bitter, but also more dangerovis than 
the first. 

In the mean time, it happened that a person named Barot, Mignon’s 
uncle, had a dispute with Urban. As he was a man of no great talent, 
in order to crush him, Urban deemed he had but to let fall some of his 
cold and contemptuous retorts, which branded with disgrace those to whom 
they were addressed; but Lhis man was very wealthy, had no children, and 
the town of Loudun was filled with liis numerous relatives and connexions, 
all unceasingly endeavouring to curry favour with him, in order to be 
mentioned in nis will; so that these, taking part in his quarrel, swelled the 
number of Urban's adversaries. 

About the same time a more serious occurrence took place: among tho 
most assiduous of his penitents. Urban had re.marked a young and hand¬ 
some girl, the daughter of Trinquant, the procureur du roi, who was 
another of Mignori, the canon’s, uncles. It haj>pened that this girl fell 
into a langmd state of health, which eventually confined her to her room. 
She was nursed during this illness by one of her friends, a girl of the name 
of Marthe Pelletier, who, suddenly renouncing all her companions and 
pleasures, carried her devotion so far as to shut herself up -v^ith her sick 
iriend; but, when Julie Trinquant had recovered and reappeared in the 
world, it became knov^, that dming her seclusion, Marthe Pelletier had 
been delivered of a child, which she 1^ had baptised and put out to nurse. 
By one of those strange conclusions, to which men frequently come, the 
public insisted that the real mother was not she who declared herself to be 
so, but tha>t Marthe Pelletier had sold her reputation, for money, to her 
friend. As to the father, there was still less doubt upon that point; public 
rumour, actively circulated, laid the chajge to Urban Grandier. 

Upon the circulation of these reports, tending to throw dishonour upon 
his ^i^hter’s S^quant took upon himself, as procureur du roi, to 
hid^marthe Pelleber arrested and thrown into prison. She was there in- 
tjii^gated as to the birth* of the child, which she continued to assert was 
Iter own, requesting permission to biing it up, and alleging, that although 
was culpable she was not criminaJ. Trinquant was compiled to re- 
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lease lier, without having gained any thing by this abuse of justice, hut 
making the affair still more scandalous, and strengthening the conviction 
to whi^ the public had come. 

Thus, whether he owed it to good fortune or to his own superiority, all 
who had attacked Urban Grandier had been foiled; but each of his vic¬ 
tories increased the number of his enemies, which, in a short time, was so 
great, that any other man than Urban would have been terrified, and 
would have taken measures to pacify them, or, at any rate, to have pre¬ 
pared to defend himself against their attacks. But Urban, in his pride, 
or, perhaps, in his innocence, despised the advice of his sincei^ fiiends, 
and continued to walk in the same path, which he had followed from the 
beginning. 

Up to this time, the attacks made against Urban had been individual 
and separate; and his enemies, attributing their want of success to this 
cause, resolved to unite togfj^iber in order to crush him. Accordingly a 
meeting was held at Barot’s house, which consisted of Meunier, Trinquant, 
and Mignon; this last-mentioned person brought with him a man named 
Menuau, aroent du rot, his intimate friend, but whose a^istance was 
gained to their side by another motive than that of friendslup: Me¬ 
nuau was in love with a woman who steadfastly rejected his suit, and 
he took it into his head that the indifference and contempt with which she 
treated him was occasioned by a passion with which Urban had inspired 
her. The object of this union was to drive the common enemy out of 
Loudun. 

Urban, however, maintained so strict a guard upon his conduct, that no 
real charge could bo brought against him, excepting the pleasure which 
he appeared to take in the society of women, who, upon their part seeing 
a young, handsome, and eloquent preacher, gave him the preference as 
their director. As tliis preference had given offence to numerous fathers 
and husbands of the town, it was resolved, tliat upon this point, the only 
one upon which he seemgd to be vulnerable, their attack upon Grandier 
should be commenced. Accordingly, dating from the day upon which this 
plan of offence had been agreed ujion, the vague rumours which for some 
time past had been spread about, began to assume some consistency; it 
was said, that a certain young lady of their town, notwithstanding his 
frequent infidelities to her, continued to be his favourite mistress. This 
young lady, having, it was said, somg scruples of conscience, regarding 
their liaison, Grandier was accused of having appeased them commit¬ 
ting sacrilege; this sacrilege was a marriage, vriijch ho was said to have 
contracted with her, during the night, and at whksh he acted at once the 
paits of the husband and the priest. The greater the absurdity of these 
reports, the more eagerly did they obtain credence, and, in a snort rime, 
no one in Loudun doubted the truth of the charge, although it was cer¬ 
tainly an astonishing circumstance, that in so small a town, it was found 
impossible to give the name of the strange bride, who had been rasH 
enough to contract marriage with a priest already wedded to the church. 

Great as was Grandjeris strength of mind, he could not conceal from 
himself, upon what slippery ground he was standiD|f. He felt that ca¬ 
lumny, was busy around him. But according«to his principles, to take one 
backward step, would he an acknowledgment of his guilt; besides which, 
it was probably already too late to recede, He accordingly made no 
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change in his conduct, but remained haughty, sarcastic, and inflexible as 
ever. 

Among those who received these rumours, injurious to Urban’s reputa¬ 
tion, with the greatest eagerness, was an important personage of the name 
of Duthihaut, the ruling spirit of the town, and the oracle of the vulgar. 
His designs, however, reamed Urban’s ear; he learnt at the Marquis de 
Bellsy’s, this man had spoken of him disrespectfully; and one day, as he 
was about to enter the church of Sainte-Croix, dressed in liis sacerdotal 
robef^ happening to meet him in the church porch, he reproached him for 
bis calumnies with his accustomed haughtiness and contempt. Dutliibaut, 
however, accustomed, from his wealth and influence, to say or do whatever 
he pleased with impimity, was unable to bear this public reprimand, and 
lifting his cane, he struck Urban with it on the bacL 

The opportunity thus afforded to Grandier, of revenging himself upon 
his memies was too tempting to be lost; bvt, considering rightly, that he 
would obtain no justice by addressing his complaint to the local authorities, 
although the respect due to religious worship had been compromised by 
this affair, he resolved to throw himself at the feet of Louis XIII., who 
heard his accusation with attention, and wishing to punish the outrage 
offered to a minister of religion, in his sacerdotal garments, he sent the 
affair to parliament to have the accusation against Duthihaut decided there. 

Urban’s enemies had now no time to lose. Profiting by his absence, 
they laid a complaint against him. Two wretches, named Cherbonneau 
and Bug^an, consenting to be the informers before the officials at Poitiers, 
they accused Grandier of having debauched women and girls, of being 
impious and profane, of never reading his breviary, and of having con¬ 
verted the sanctuary into a place of debauchery and prostitution. The 
ofiicial received the complaint, appointed the lieutenant civil, Louis Chan vet, 
assisted by the deacon of Saint-Marcel, and the Loudenois, to inquire 
into it; so that, at the same time that Urban was prosecuting his charge 
against Duthihaut at Paris, a complaint was made against himself at Loudun. 

This inquiry was made with afl. the activity of religious revenge. Trin- 
quant appeared as a witness, and was followed by several others; but the 
depositions, which were not given according to the wishes of the accusers, 
were either altered or dispensed with. The result was, that die complaint, 
which consisted of the grave charges before mentioned, was sent to the 
bishop of Poitiers, Grandier’s accusers having powerful friends high in fa¬ 
vour with that prelate. Besides which, the bishop had a pers&nal quarrel 
with Urban, who, it appears, had, in an urgent case, granted a dispensa¬ 
tion of die publications of a marriage; so that the bishop, already preju¬ 
diced against him, saw sufficient grounds for the accusation, superficial as 
it was, to warrant him in issuing a warrant for Grandier’s arrest. 

Grandier was, as we have before said, at Paris, urging his complaint 
before the parliament, when this warrant was issued against him. Dutbi- 
baut, having received it before Grandier had even heard of its existence, 
after defending himsdtf by giving a description of the curate’s scandalous 
conduct, produced the paper of which he was the bearer, as a proof of his 
assQftioi^* The oomrt, not knowing what to dtiiiK, of what was taking 
before them, ordain^, that before deciding upon Grandier’s com- 
pi^t, he should appear before bis bishop, and clear himself from the ac- 
onsi^ouB whidb hea been brought against him. Grandier instantly left 
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Paris, arrived in Loudim, and immediately proceeded to inqidre into the 
affair. He then set out for Poitiers to prepare for his defence; but scarcely 
had he arrived, when he was arrested by an officer, and taiken to the prison 
of the bishopric. 

This was on the 15th of November; his prison was cold and damp ; 
nevertheless, Grandier could not obtain leave to be transferred into another. 
From tills moment, he saw that his enemies were more powerfiil ikan he 
had believed, and he resolved to be patient. He remained in confin^ent 
for two months, during which time even his best friends believed fann to 
be lost; so much so that Duthibaut laughed openly at the complaint which 
liad been mode against liim, and from which he thought hims^ already 
rid ; and Barot had already applied in favour of one of his heir% named 
Ismael Boulieau, for the benefices, left vacant by Urban Grandier. 

The costs of the action were raised by subscription, the wealthy paying 
for the poor; for as the trial was to take place in Poitiers, and the whole 
of the witnesses resided at Loudun, the removal of so many persons from 
the one place to the other necessarily occasioned a considerable expendi* 
ture; but avarice was laid aside in the thirst for revenge; each one was 
taxed according to his means, and at the end of six mouths the prepara¬ 
tions were completed. 

Notwitlistanding, however, the care which had been taken to make tins 
action as fatal as possible to the object of their hatred, the principal accU' 
batiou could not be proved. Urban was accused of haying debaucdied 
women and girls ; but no names wore given, no complaining parties were 
produced: all the statements were those of public rumour, none were 
proved by facts; it was altogetJier one of the strangest actions, which was 
ever tried. Nevertheless, sentence was given upon the 3d of January, 
1630, condemning Grandier to fast upon bread and water every W^nesday 
for three months, and prohibited a divinis in the diocese m Poitiers for 
five years, and in the town of Jjoudun for ever. ^ 

Both sides appealed from this sentence. Grandier appealed from it to 
the Arclibishop of Bourdeaux, and his adversaries appealed from it to the 
parliament of Paris. This last was made with the object of oppressing 
and crushing Grandier, but Grandier had in Iximself a strength, Propor¬ 
tioned to the attack: without allowing himself to be discouraged, he kad 
the appeal against him pleaded before the parliament, while he remained 
upon the spot, personally to pursue lys appeal before the Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux.^ But as it was necessxry to hear the evidence of numerous wit¬ 
nesses which, from the great distance between the tjjvo places, was nearly 
impossible, the court resigpied the settlement of the question to the pre-’ 
sidial court of Poitiers. The Lieutenant CMrainal recommenced the pro- 
(‘cedings; but, as they were upon this occasion conducted with impartiahty, 
the result was unfavourable to the accusing party. Conteadiotiems 
discovered in the evidence of the witnesses ; some confess^ tiiat. tiiey had 
been bought, and others declared that their evidence hw be^ forged. 
Among the number of the latter, was a priest named Mecihin and the same 
lsma€l Boufieau, for v(}iom Trinquant had exerted himseitf so eagerly to 
procure Urban Grandier’s benefices. Boulieau’s declaration is lost; but 
that of Mechin has been preserved. It is dated the last day of October, 
1630. M6chin solemnly (mclares, for the discharge of his conscience, Aat 
the contents of the deposition which he had been solieited to make against 
Grandier Were totally false; that he had nevwr seen Grandiw comn^t any 
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of the acts mentioned in that deposition, or any blameahle act whatever; 
and that any thing which the deposition might contain to the contraiy, 
was against his conscience. He added that it had not been read to him 
when he signed it. 

It was impossible, with such conclusive proofs of innocence, that the ac¬ 
cusation could be sustained. Accordingly, upon the 25th of May, 1631, 
by a wntence of the presidial coxirt, Grandier was acquitted of the charge 
made against him. He had still, nevertheless,, to appear before the 
tribunal of the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, who was investigating his appeal, 
in order to obtain hb justification. Grandier, profiting by the arrival of 
this prelate at his abbey of St. Jouin les Mamies, which was wdthin three 
leagues of Loudun, pressed his suit before him. His enemies, discoiiraged 
by the loss of the action before the presidial court of Poitiers, defended 
themselves feebly, and the archbishop, after another investigation, which 
rendered the innoeeuce of the accused still <more apparent, pronounced a 
final sentence of acquittal. Grandier’s spirited defence in these afiairs, 
under the eyes of his bishop, produced two important results. He proved 
himself innocent of the calumnious charges 'which had been circulated 
respecting him, and in the course of the investigations, his great talents, 
and the elevated qualities of his mind •were brought out. Accordingly, 
the archbishop, having taken great interest in Urban, and seeing the per¬ 
secutions to which he was exposed, advised him to exchange his livings, 
and to quit a town in which the principal inhabitants appeared to have 
sworn so deadly a hatred to him. But Urban’s character did not 
allow even of a capitidation with his rights ; he declared to his superior, 
tiiat strong in his protection and in the purity of bis intentions, he would 
remain where God had placed him. To this the archbishop had no more 
to say, but knowing that if Urban did one day fall, bis ruin, like Satan's, 
would be occasioned by his pride, ho inserted in the sentence a passage, 
in which he recommended mm “ to comport himself weU and modestly in 
his duties according to the holy decrees and tha, canonical regulations” 


We have seen how well Urban, by his triumphal entry into Loudun^ 
obeyed his superior’s recommendations. 

Urban Grandier was not contented with this triumphant demonstration, 
which was blamed even by his friends, but instead of allowing the hatred 
of Ms enemies to die away, or at any rate to slumber, by avoiding any re¬ 
crimination upon the past, he took up his complaint against Huthibaut 
with renewed activity, and exerted Mmself so effectually, that he obtained 
a decree from the Touigielle, whereby Duthibaut was sentenced to undergo, 
bareheaded, a reprimaifd, to pay a fine, to make reparation to the com¬ 
plainant, and to Dear all the expenses of the action. TMs adversary van¬ 
quished, Urban immediately turned upon the others, more indefatigable 
in Ms pursuit of justice than his enemies had been in their thirst for 
revenge. The Archbishop of Bourdeaux, in Ms sentence, had given him 
recourse against Ms accusers for hb damages and for the restitution of the 
profits of Ms livings; he, therefore, gave public notice that he would 
cany the r^aration as far as the accusers had carried the offence, and im- 
me|tetely began to collect all the proofs requisite for the success of this 
nriw action. Vainly did Ms friends endeavour to persuade him that the 
reparation ’which he had Mready obtained was great and sufficient; vainly 
did they represent to Mm ^e danger which he incurred by driving the 
vanqqiriwd to despair; Uilban replied, that he was residy to endure tul the 
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persecutions which his enemies mi^ht raise against him, but having right 
upon his side, it was in vain to endeavour to inspire him with terror. 

When Grandier’s adversaries were informed of the storm which was 
lowering aBove their heads, they at once understood tliat the question 
between them and this man was now one of life or death. They had 
another meeting in the village of Pindardine, in a house belon^g to 
Triuquant, which w'as attended by Mignon, Barot, Meunier, Duthibaut, 
Trinquant, and Menuau, to consider how the dangers which threatened 
them should be averted. Mignon had already formed the plan of a new 
intrigue which he developed, and which was joyfully and unanimously 
adopted. We shall now see how this scheme was executed. 

The canon, Mignon, was, as we have said, the director of the convfflst 
of IJrsulines at Loudun. Although this community was composed almost 
entirely of young ladies of rank or good family, yet as these nuns had 
almost all adopted a monastic* life from Mmt of fortune, the community, 
rich as it was in noble na.mes, was so poor in money, that upon its first 
establishment they were compelled to take lodgings in a house belongii^ 
to a man named Mou&saut du Frene, whose brother was a priest; this 
brother naturally became a director of these nuns, but witiiin a year 
after its establishment, he died, leaving his office vacant. 

TJte house inhabited by the ITrsulines bad been sold to them at a price 
considerably beneath its real value, from a report which was generally 
believed in the town that it was haunted. During the year in which th^ 
resided in tlie house, the ghosts seemed to have entirely disappeared, a fact 
which had contributed not a little in establishing their reputation for 
sanctity in the town ; it was at the end of this year, as we have said, that 
their director died. 

To the younger members of tlie nunneiw, this death afforded a mu<^ 
w'ished for opportunity for amusing themselves at the expense of the old 
nuns, who, from the stricter adherence to the rules than the rest, were dis¬ 
liked by them. They resolved to evoke the spirits, who, it was believed, 
still lurked in the gloom of night about their dwelling. Accordingly, in 
a short time, dismal voices, resembling sighs and moans, were heard pro^ 
cceding from the roof of the house. 'I he phantoms soon ventured to 
penefrate into the garrets and attics, where they announced their presence 
by a great rattling of chains, and they became at last so famifiar that 
they would frequently enter the sleepitig-roonis, tumbling things about, 
and carrying off the clothes of the inmates. 

These proceedings occasioned so much terror in the convent, and excited 
such a sensation in the town, that the abhe^ summoned the most 
sagacious of the sisters to a consultation, and asked their advice as to 
what steps should be taken in the delicate circumstances in which she 
was placed. The unanimous opinion was, that the deceased director 
should be replaced if possible by a still more holy man; and wliether from 
his I’eputation for piety, or from some ttther motive, it was resolved that 
Urban Grandier should be applied to, which was accordingly done; he, 
however, declined theii; ofier, alleging, that having already to fulfil the 
duties of two livings, his time was too fully taken up for him to be able to 
keep an efficacious watch upon the flock, who ^had proposed to him ‘to 
become their shepherd, and advised the abbess to apply to sonfe one more 
worthy and less occupied than himself. 

This answer, it will be readily understood, wounded the pride gf tlm 
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community, who next turned their attention to Mignon, canon of the 
collegiate church of Sainte-Croix. Pie, though offended that the offer had 
not been made to him', till after its refusal by Urban Grandier, accepted it 
nefertheless, retaining, however, the most deadly hatred towards the man 
who had been preferred to him. 

The new director now learnt from the abbess, with what enemies he 
had to deal. Instead of reassuring her by denying the existence of the 
phantoms who tormented the community, Mignon, who instantly saw, 
that in their disappearance, which he trusted to bring about, he would 
have a good opportunity of confirming the character for sanctity to which 
he aspired, replied that tlie holy Scriptures allowed the existence of 
spirits, instancing what he said by referring to the ease of the witch of 
Endor, by whose power the ghost of Samuel had appeared to Saul; but 
adding, that the ritual pointed out the sure means for their expulsion, 
{mmded that thtfee who used those means were pure in thought and 
action; and that he trusted fervently, Avith the help of God, he would rid 
the community of these nocturnal visitants. 

As a first step towards the desired end, he ordered a fast of three days 
to be followed by a general confession of all the nuns. It will be under¬ 
stood that from the questions which he put to the nuns on this occasion, 
Mignon had no difficulty in discovering the secret. Those who repre¬ 
sented the phantoms accused themselves, and implicated as their accom¬ 
plice, a young novice, named Marie Aubin, who confessed the whole 
truth. It appeared that it was she who rose at night and opened the door 
of the dormitory belonging to the more elderly nuns, wJiich the most 
timid among them were very particular in locking every CA'ening on the 
inside; this precaution, to their great terror, having no effect in pre¬ 
venting the entiy of the spirits. Mignon, under pretence of not wishing 
to expose the delinquents to the anger of the abbess, who might suspect 
something, if the apparitions disappeared from the day of the confession, 
authorized them, from time to rime, to renew their noctunial racket, 
commanding them gradually to leave it off. Retuming to the abbess, he 
informed her, tliat he had found the breasts of all the mcmlTcrs of the 
community so chaste and pure, that he trusted that, with ^he assistance of 
his prayers, the convent would in a short time be freed froni tlie appa¬ 
ritions which possessed it. 

ThingSy of course, happened as the director had piudicted, and the 
reputation of the .holy man, who had watched and prayed for the 
deliverance of the* good Ursulines, was wonderfully increased in the 
town of Loudun. ‘ 


All continued perfectly tranquil in tlie convent up to the time, when 
Mignon, Duthibaut, Menuau, Meunier, and Barot, after the loss of their 
cause before the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, dreading the punishment as 
liars and rianderers, with which Grandier threatened them, united tliem- 


selves to resist this inflexible man,'who, it was perfectly clear, would ruin 
them if they did not ruin him. 

The result of this combination was a strange rumour, which after some 
was widely circulated: it was said iu Loudun, that the spirits, after 
driven away by the holy director, had returned to the attack iu 
invinble and impalpable i^rms, and that several nuns had given evident 
proofs by their wor^ as well as their actions that they were possessed 
by them.* 
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These reports were communicated to Mignon, who, instead of contra¬ 
dicting them, raised his eyes to heaven, saying that God was certainly 
very great and very merciful ; but that Satan was also very cunning, more 
\!fi|peciaUy wlien he was assisted by that blach human art which was 
^(^led ma^c; that nevertheless, although these rumours were not 
etl^irely devoid of foundation, yet no certainty coiild be attached to the 
reii^^lace of possession, and that time alone could unfold the truth 
upon tliis point. 

The eflFect which replies of this nature produced upon minds, already 
disposed to believe the wildest rumours, may be guessed. Mignon allowed 
tliem to circulate in this manner for several months, without suggesting 
any new remedy. At the end of this time he sent for the curate of Saint- 
Jacques dc Chinon, informing him that tilings had come to such a pass in 
the Ursuline convent, that he could no longer take upon himself the sole 
responsibility of these unfortunate women, and requested him to come and 
visit them witli him. Tliis curate, whose name was Pierre Barr6, was 
exactly the man to conduct such an affair as that for which Mignon 
required him; fanatical, melancholy, and visionaiy, he was ready to 
undertake every thing that could increase his character for austerity and 
piety. Desiring to give to this visit all the solemnity which so solemn an 
occasion recpiiiud, he arrived in Loudun at the head of his parishioners, 
having come in procession on foot, to g^ve greater effect to the scene. 

Mignon and Barre went into the convent, where they remained six 
hours closeted with the nuns. At the end of that time, Bart4 came out 
alone, announcing to his parishioners that they might return to Chinon ; 
but that, as for him, he would remain in Loudun to assist the venerable 
director of the Ursulines in the holy task which he had undertaken. 

This request, unaccompanied by any explanation, redoubled the general 
curiosity ; it was said tliat it was not only one or two of the nuns, but the 
whole convent who were possessed: the magician who was the cause of 
the charm, being the Urbaji Grandier, whose pride was said to have de¬ 
livered him intt) the power of Satan, with whom he hod made a compact, 
by which it was agreed, that, at the price of his salvation, he should be¬ 
come the wisest man on earth ; and, indeed, Urban’s knowledge was so 
far su]?erior to that of any of the inhabitants of Loudun, that few had any 
difficulty in believing this part of the story. Some indeed had the good 
sense to shrug their shoulders at all tl)pse absiudities, and to laug^ at 
Mignon and^Barre’s mummeries, of which, as yet, ^ey saw only tihe 
ridiculous side. • ‘ 

Mignon and Barre continued their visits to thtf nimnery, for ten or 
eleven successive days, staying upon each of these occasions, sometimes 
four, sometimes six hours, and once or twice remaining the whole of the 
day. They at length wrote to Messire Guillaume Cerisay de la Gneriniiire, 
seneschal of the district, and to Messire Louis Chauvet, lieutenant civil, 
requesting them to visit the ’Ursuline coirrent to see two nuns who were 
possessed by evil spirits, and witness the strange and almost incredibla 
effects of their posseasioq. 

The two magistrates could not help acceding to tins request; and, in¬ 
deed, pi^rtakiug, as they did, the general curiosity, they did not grudge the 
trouble of a personal visit to the convent, to convince themselves of the 
truth or falsehood of the rumours, which, for some time past, had been 
agitating the town. They accordingly repaired to the convent be 
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present at the exorcisms, and to decide whether the possession was real or 
pretended. When the^ reached the gate they were met by Miguon, in 
full canonicals, who informed them tliat the nuns, for the last fortnight, 
had been beset by spectres, and by feaifiil dreams, and that the lady 
abbess, and two other nuns, had been for eight or ten days visibly pos¬ 
sessed by evil spirits, but that, finally, the demons had been expelled from 
their bodies, by the ministry of himself, Barr6, and several other^'holy 
Carmelites, who had joined them, against the common enemy. He added, 
however, tliat upon the night of Sunda}>, the preceding day, and the 10th 
of the mondi, the abbess, Jeanne de Belfield, and a lay sister of the name 
of Jeanne Dumagnoux, had been again tormented a«id possessed by the 
same spirits. He had discovered, from the exorcisms which he had coin- 
mencea, that this second attack had been made, by the agency of a new 
compact, of which the mark and symbol was a bunch of roses, as, in the 
first instance, it' had been three thorns. ^ He said, further, that the evil 
spirits had, during the first possession, shown gi-eat reluctance to give 
their names, but tliat, comjielled by the power of his exorcisms, tlie one 
who had entered into the body of the abbess, had been forced to confess 
that his name was Astaroth, one of God's greatest enemies; while the other, 
who tormented the lay sister, was a devil of an inferior order, named 
Sabulon. Unfortunately, said Mignon, the two possessed nuns were then 
asleep; he accordingly requested the seneschal and the civil lieutenant to 
repeat their visit at some other time. The two magistrates were taking 
their leave, when a nun hastily announced to them, that the two possessed 
sisters were again tormented by their persecutors; they went tip, witli 
Mignon and the curate of Venier, into a room at the top of the house, 
furnished with seven small beds, only two of which were occmpled, the one 
by the abbess and the other by the lay sister. The abbess, her possession 
being considered of the greatest importance, was surrounded by several 
Carmelites, by nuns, belonging to the convent, by Mathuriu Rousseau, 
priest and canon of Sainte-Croix, and by Mapiiouri, the surgeon of the 
town. 

The two magistrates had no sooner entered the room, tlian the abbess 
was seized with violent convulsions, making the strangest contortions, and 
uttering cries, in exact imitation of those of a sucking pig. The magis¬ 
trates looked on witli tlie greatest astonishment, which was increased al¬ 
most to stupefaction, at seeing hef plunge in and out of the bed, and this 
with such diabolical grimaces and gestures, that if they did not believe in 
the truth of her possession, they could not help admiiing the manner in 
which she played her part. Mignon told the seneschal and the lieutenant 
civil, that altuough the abbess had no knowledge of Latin, yet, if they 
desired it, she would answer any questions they chose to put to her in that 
language. The magistrates replied, that the object with which they were 
come, was to decide upon the truth of the possession; and they accord¬ 
ingly requested him to exorcise the spirits, and to afford all possible proofs 
of their presence, Mignon then approached the abbess, and commanded 
the deepest silence, and, after repeating all the exorcisms ordained in the 
ritual, ne proceeded to the interrogation. 

The following,is literally what took place, with a literal translation:— 

Q- “ Propter quam^catisam in- “ "Why have you entered the body 
fp^sus es in corpus hujus virgi- of Uiis young maiden?” 
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A. “ Causa aniniositatis” “ On account of enmity.’^ 

Q. “ Per quod ■pactum T* “ By M'hat compact?” 

A. “ Per /lores” “ FJowers.” 

Q. QuaSes'P “ "What flowers?” 

A. “ Rosas.” “ Roses.” 

Qais misie?” “ Who sent you?” 

AVthis question the two magistrates observed the movement of hesita¬ 
tion ia the abbess; twice she opened her mouth to answer, without utter¬ 
ing a sound, the third time she replied, in a faint voice,-— 

A. “ Urbanus.” “ Urban.” 

Q. “ Die cognomen T* “ Wliat is his surname?” 

Here, again, the possessed woman appeared in a state of hesitation, but, 
as if compelled by the power of the exorcist, she answered,— 

A. ^^Grandier.” Grandier.” 

Q. “ Die qualifatem f • “ What is his profession ?” 

A. Sarerdos.” “ A priest.” 

Q. “ Cvjus ecclesio’ ? ‘‘Of what church ?” 

A. “ Saneti Petri.” “ Of Saint Peter.” 

Q. “ Qtue persona attuKt jlo- “ What person has brought the 
resT' flowers?” 


A. “ Diabolica.” “ A person sent by the devil.” 

Immediately after replying to this last question, the possessed woman 
was restored to her senses, prayed to God, and endeavoured to eat a bit of 
bread w'hieh was offered to her, but which was immediately rejected, as she 
observed that slje could not swallow, owing to lier excessive thirst. After 
taking some drink, which was brought to her, she sat up and ate, although 
in small quantity, as her coiividsions occasionally returned. 

The two magistrates, seeing that this scene W'as over, withdrew into the 
t'mbrnsure of a window, and began conversing in a low voice. Mignon, 
ft'aring that they were not yet sufficiently convinced, went to them, and 
said, that in what they had.just seen, there was something resembling the 
story of Gaufredi, who had been executed some years before, by a decree 
issued by the parliament of Aix, in Provence. This observation of Mig- 
nou’s, disclosed so^visibly and clumsily the object at which he was aiming, 
that neither the seneschal nor the lieutenant civil made any reply, except¬ 
ing, that the latter I’cmarkcd to the exorcist, that he was astonished that 
ho had not pressed the abbess to expluin«^//e ra-use of Hie hatred of which 
bile had spoken in her answers, and which was of such importance to in¬ 
quire into. 3Iignon explained this by saying, that he was not permitted 
to ask questions out of mere curiosity. The lieutenant civil was insisting 
upon this point, when the lay sister relieved Mignon from his emban'ass- 
ment, by falling, in her turn, into convulsions. The two magistrates im¬ 
mediately placed themselves by her bedside, and requested Mignon to 
make the same inquiries to her as in the former case; but question as he 
would, the only answer which tlie exorcisf could extract from her was,— 
“ Ask the other—ash the other!” Mignon explained this refusal, by say¬ 
ing, that the devil who possessed the lay sister, was of an inferior order, 
and referred the exorcist to Astaroth, his superior. Good or bad, as this 
was all the answer which Mignon could or would give, the magistrates 
retired, and prepared a report, in which they abstain^ from all comments 
ir reflections upon what they had seen ana heard, and having signed itf 
ihey took their departure. 
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But tli^orcumspection of the two magistrates was not imitated in the 
town, which was uirown, by these proceedings, into tlie greatest excite¬ 
ment. The superstitious believed, the hypocritical pretended to believe, 
and the worldly, whose number was great, made no efforts td conceal their 
disbelief of the whole affair. They were astonished, and it must be con¬ 
fessed, not without reason, that the power of the exorcists had only been 
able to expel the devils for two days, who, it would seem, had yielded up 
their victims with the sole object of putting the priests to confusion by 
their reappearance. They asked why the demon who possessed the 
abbess spoke Latin, while the one tormenting the lay sister apjiearcd 
ignorant of that language; the inferior rank to which he belonged in the 
diabolical hierarchy, not appearing to be a sufficient cxphuiation of tliis 
circumstance. The refusal too, of Mignon, to pursue the interrogation 
respecting the cause of hatred, led to a suspicion that Astaroth, learned as 
he appeared to be, had reached the end ^f his Latin, and was unable to 
continue the dialogue. Besides these causes for doubt, it was well known, 
that a few days before, a meeting of Urban’s greatest enemies had taken 
place, in the village of Pindardine, and Mignon’s mistake, in talking so 
soon of Gaufredi Uie priest’s execution at Aix, was severely commented 
upon. Finally, it was desired tliat some other order of monks than that 
of the Carmelites, who had great cause of complaint against Grandier, had 
been witnesses of the exorcisms. From all these circumstances, it was 
^reed, among the sensible and right thinking inhabitants of the town, 
that the affair was, to say the least of it, very suspicious. 

Next day, the 12th of October, the seneschal and the lieutenant civil, 
having learnt, that the exorcisms were taking place without their having 
been apprized, or their presence requested, again repaired to the convent, 
accompanied by the canon Rousseau. They immediately summoned 
Mignon, and warned him, that this affair was now of such im[>ortance, 
that no steps shotdd be allowed to be taken, without the presenct* of the au¬ 
thorities ; and that it was imperatively necess;}ry, that they should be im¬ 
mediately sent for upon every occasion. They added, that if known to have 
any dislixe or hatred towards Grandier, Mignon, as director of the nuns, 
might draw upon himself suspicions of having made suggestions injurious 
to his character,—suspicions which he, most of all, should desire as soon as 
possible, to see dissipated; that accordingly, exorcists legally appointed, 
should continue from that time^the work which he had so piously com¬ 
menced. Mignon replied, that he should never oppose theif being present* 
at the exorcisms; ^ut that he could not promise that tlie devils would* 
answer any other peison tlian himself, or Barr6. At this moment Barr6 
himself came up, even more pale and gloomy than usual, and announced to 
the magistrates, with great appearance of truth, that immediately before 
tiieir arrival, the most extroordWry circumstances had taken place. They 
inquired the stature of tliese circumstances, and BaiT6 replied, that he had 
le»nt the .abbess, tliat she was possessed not by one, but by seven 

deyUs, Uf vriiieh Astaroth was the chief; that Grandier had given the com- 
entered into between him and the devil, uqder the symbol of a bunch 
of roses, to a person of the name of Jean Fiva:^ who h^ put it into the 
han^ of a girl by whom it had been thrown over the walls of the convent 
; that tms deed was done upon the night between Saturday and 
horh secunda TWetumaf that is to say, two hours after midnight. 

. were the exact terms which she used; she constantly ifotiised to give 
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the name of the girl/although she named Jean Pivati without any reluctasice, 
and when questioned as to the latter’s profession, she repliea, “ Pauper 
magus'' (a poor sorcerer); and being pressed upon the word magus, she 
added, “ MdgUiianus et civi^' (a sorcerer and a citizen). It was at this 
moment that the two magistrates had arrived, and she was stUl in the same 
condition. 

^Jme lieutenant civil and the seneschal listened to this narrative with all 
the gravity which became men engaged in tlie fulfilment of important ju¬ 
dicial duties. When it was finished, they intimated to Mignon and Barr6, 
that they would again wish to go up to the room occupied by the possessed 
nuns, to judge by their own eyes and ears of the miraculous circumstances 
which they were informed were taking place. The two exorcists made no 
opposition, but said that by this time the devils were probably fatigued 
witli tlie exorcisms, and might perhaps refuse to answer their questions. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the two patients beoame calm immediately up5n the entrance of 
the two magistrates. Mignon took advantage of this moment, to say mass; 
but, although it was expected that the devils would give some signs of op¬ 
position, they remained on the centrary perfectly tranquil; excepting that 
the lay sister was seized with a violent trembling in the hands and feet. 
Tills was the only occurrence which took place upon that morning, which 
was thought worthy of being noticed in the report; nevertheless, Mignon 
and Barrfi undertook to promise, tliat if the two magistrates would repeat 
tlieir visit in about three houm, the devils, having regained their strength in 
the interval, w'ould most probably be prepared to give another performance. 

Determined to see the afiair to an end, tlicy returned to the convent at 
the appointed time, accompanied by Monsieur Iren6e de Saint-Marthe, 
Sieur Deshumeaux, and found the apartment filled with curious spectators. 
The exorcists had not been mistaken, the devils were once more in fidl vigour. 

Tlic abbess, as usual, underwent the greatest torments. Tliis, however, 
w'as not surprising, since, from her own confession, no fewer than seven 
devils were in her body« She lay, apparently in terrible convulsions, 
writhing and foaming at the mouth, as if in a state of frenzy. Such a 
state could not last, without really endangeriing her health. Borr^ in¬ 
quired of ^the devil, when he would leave her. “ Cras mane”'(to-matTOMt 
mormng), he an’swered. The exorcist wished to know, why he did not 
come out immediately; the abbess replied by murmuring first the word, 
Pactum, a compact; then sacerdos, priest, and, finally, rither ^nis or 
fiitit; for even to those who were nearest to her, she was almost inaudible. 
These explanations not being deemed very satisfactory, the two magistrates 
directed the interrogation to be proceeded with; bitt tlie devils had done, 
and notwithstanding the most powerful exorcisms, they kept an obstinate 
silence. Wlien these ceremonies were concluded, Barre commanded the 
abbess to declare that her heart and soul helong-ed to God, which she^d 
without any difficulty; but not so, when he ordered her to say that 
body was also His ; for the devil, who possessed her, indicated by renewed 
convulsions, that he would not allow himself to be driven from his tene¬ 
ment without resistance However, notwithstanding the devil’s obstinacy, 
the abbess at length surrendered her body, as she liad done her heart and 
soul, tp God ; and, victorious in this last contest,^ her face immediately re¬ 
sumed its usual expression, and she remarked to Barr6, wirii a smile, that 
Satan had departed from her. 
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The lieutenant civil then inquired of her, if she remembeired all ol* any 
of the questions, which had been put to her, or the answers which she had 
returned to them, but she replied that she had no remembrance of any thing. 
After taking some refreshment, she told the spectators, that she clearly re¬ 
collected the period, and the manner in which the first attack had been 
made. She was in bed at the time, which was about ten o’clock at ^ght, 
and several nuns were in her room, when she suddenly felt her hand srairf d, 
something put into it, and her fingers closed upon it; at the same instant 
she felt something like three pricks of a pin, and upon her uttering a loud 
scream, the nuns ran up to her; she held out her liand to them, and they 
discovered three thonis in it, each of which had made a slight wound in her 
skin. As if to avert all commentary from these extraordinary revelations, 
the lay sister was at that moment attacked with convulsions; Barre had 
begun his prayers and exorcisms, wlien a great confusion arose in the assem¬ 
bly ; one of thosib present had distinctly soon a black cat descend into the 
room by the chinmey and disappear. No one doubted that this must be 
the deim, and a general pursuit was commenced. Terrified by the sight 
of, and the noise proceeding from, so many people, the poor animal took 
refuge upon a canopy; from which it was carried in triumph and placed 
upon the abbess’s bed. Barre immediately began to exorcise it, adjuring 
it to declare itself, but the mummery was interrupted by the portress of the 
convent, who recognised and reclaimed the pretended devil as her favourite 
cat, and earned it away with her to keep it from harm. 

The assembly was now upon the point of breaking up^ and Ban-e, im¬ 
mediately seeing that this last occurrence might tend to make the whole 
affair ridiculous, resolved to inspire the persons present with a salutary 
terror. He accordingly aunounced, that he now proceed to bum the 
flowers, which were said to have been the symbol of the second compact. 
He took a bunch of faded wliite roses, and after ordering a chafing dish to 
be brought to him, he threw them into the fire. To the great surprise of 
all the spectators, the roses were consumed witlvmt any of the anticipated 
eflects ; the sky remained clear, no thunder was heard, nor was any bad 
smell felt ^ tlie room. Observing the general disappointment, Barre 
promised that great events should take place upon the following day: he 
engaged that the devil should speak much more cleoily than he had as yet 
done ; that he should come out of the abbess, giving such evident signs of 
his exit, that no one would then da''c to doubt riie truth of the possession, 
lijmn this, the lieutenant criminel, llen6 Herve, who was present, sitid 
to Barr6, that advantrge must then be taken to question the demon, re¬ 
specting Pivart, who Af'as unknown at Loudun, where every one else know 
each other. Barre replied in Latin, “Et hoc dicetetpueliam nominabit” 
that is to say, “ Not only will he explain tliat, but he will also name the 
girl.” This girl, who was to be named by the devil, as our readers will 
remember, was she who was accused of having thrown the compact over 
the garden-wall, and whom the dftvil had up to that time, obstinately re¬ 
fused to implicate. These promises being made, every one retired in eager 
expectation of what next day was to bring forth. , 

Upon that same evening Grandicr called at the seneschal’s house, lie 
hod, up to that time, laughed at these exorcisms; for the play appeared to 
him to be so badly got up, and the accusation such a palpable absurdity, 
that he was not the least uneasy about the result. But, understanding 
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how important the affair had become, and seeing the implacable haired of 
his enemies, the example of Gaufredh which had been before cited by 
Mignon, occurred also to his mind, and he resolved to appear and confront 
his adversaries. He was, accordingly, come to make his complaint before 
the seneschal, •which w^as to this effect. It commenced with charging 
Migaon with liaving exorcised two nuns in the presence of the lieutenant 
cii^ the seneschal, and a great number of spectators, and with having, 
during these exorcisms, and before these persons, by means of pretended 
demons, named him as the cause of their possession; that the whole affair 
was an imposture and a calumny, devised against his character ; he ac¬ 
cordingly prayed the seneschal to have these two nuns confined and in¬ 
terrogated separately. Should there be, in the opinion of the magistrate, 
any appearance of possession, he prayed him to appoint disinterested ec¬ 
clesiastics of rank and integp-ity, to exorcise these nuns, if necessary, in 
place of Mgnon and his ]>art}’f who were interested in life conviction. He 
further requested, that the seneschal should draw up a report of what took 
place at these exorcisms, so that justice might be done towards him. Tho 
magistrate agreed to all G^andier’s requests, and informed him, that Barr6 
had been the exorcist upon tliat day, charged with the duty, as he said, 
by the Bishop of Poitiers himself. The seneschal was, as we have seen, a 
sensible man, bearing no enmity to Grandier. His advice to liim was to 
apply to his bishop, who w’.as, however, unfortunately the Bishop of Poitiers, 
a man .already prejudiced against him. Grandier did not conceal from 
him, that the prelate’s opinion would not be likely to be favourable to him; 
he, finally, resolved to defer taking any steps, until he saw the occurrence 
of the following day. 

This day, looked forward to by so many persons with such impatience, 
arrived at last. The seneschal, the civil and criminal lieutenants, the 
jtrocureuY du roi, and the lieutenant of the provostry, followed by their 
officers, were at the convent by eight o’clock in the morning: they found 
the outer gate open, but tl»e inner closed. After w'aiting for some minutes, 
Mignon opened it, and show'cd them into a parlour. He then told 
them that tho nuns w'ere preparing for the communion service, and re¬ 
quested that they would w'ait in a house, upon the opposite side of the 
street, wffiere lie would send to inform them when the exorcisms were to 
commence. The magistrates complied with tliis request, and retired, after 
warning Migjiou of the complaint which Urban had laid against him. 

T[’ho appointed hour was past, and Mignon, forgetting his promise, in 
not having sent for them, they all entered the conveat chapel, where they 
were told that the whole of the day had been sperft in exorcisms. Tho 
nuns were about to quit tho choir, and Barr6 and Mignon, presenting 
themselves beforg the grate, informed them that they were then come from 
exorcising the two possessed \romen, who, thanks to their assiduity, were 
at length freed from the evil spirits who had so long tormented them. 
They added, that from seven in the mornfng they had laboured in concert; 
great miracles had taken place through their agency; but that they 
had not thought it expedient to admit any spectators, excepting the ex¬ 
orcists themselves, to be present. The seneschal observed that Qiis man¬ 
ner of proceeding was not onl^ illegal, but ]aid»thfm open to snspi<non as 
the suggesters of the possession and the instigators of a fraud; that the 
abbess having accused Grandier publicly, it was in public and not secretly, 
that the accusation should have been renewed and sustained; and^liat 
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they behaved with great insolence, in having allowed persons of character 
ana stadon to wait upon them an hour, and to tell them after all, that 
they were deemed unworthy of being present at the exorcism,, which it was 
the ‘sole object of their visit to attend. He warned them that, in his re¬ 
port, he should certainly take notice of the singular contradiction between 
their promises and their performance, as he had already done upca tlio 
former occasions, upon which they had broken their faith. Mi^ou 
answered that the sole object which he and BaiT6 had had, was the ex¬ 
pulsion of the demons; that this expulsion had been effected, and in that 
result, a great benefit had been bestowed upon the holy catholic faith. He 
added, that profiting by the control which tliey now held over the demons, 
they had commanded them, within eight days, to produce some great and 
miraculous event, which wotdd place the guilt of Graudier, and tJfio deliver¬ 
ance of the nuns, in so clear a light, that no one would, in future, doubt 
the truth of the possession. The magistrt.'tes prepared a report of what 
had taken place between them and the exorcists, which w^as signed by 
them all, with the exception of the lieutenant criminel, who declared, that 
agreeing as he did, with ail which the exorcists had said, he would not 
contribute to increase the doubts, which were already, unfortunately, too 
widely diffused among worldly men. 

Upon the same day, the seneschal made known to Grandier, tlio refusal 
of the lieutenant criminel, to sign the report. This news reached him, at 
the same time that he also learnt that his enemies had gained over to their 
side Rcn 6 Menim, mayor of the town, who had much influence, as well from 
his wealth as from the numerous posts which he held, and his numerous circle 
of influential friends, among whom w'as the duke cardinal himself, to whom 
he had once rendered some service. 

The conspiracy began now to wear an alarming aspect, Grandier could 
no longer delay taking measures for his own safety. Remembering his con¬ 
versation with the seneschal upon the preceding evening, and believing that 
he had been tacitly sent by the Bishop of Poitiers, he set off from Loudun 
to seek that prelate at his country-house of Dissay, accompanied by a priest 
of Loudon, named Jean Buron. But the bishop, expecting this visit, had 
already taken his measures; and Grandier was informed by his stevard, a 
man of the name of Dupuis, that bis eminence was unwell. Grandier then 
applied to his almoner, requesting him to make known to the bishop, tlmt 
he had come with the intention of laying before him the reports which had 
been drawn up by the magistrates, respecting tlie events which were taking 
place at the Ureuline convent, and to complain of the calumnies which had 
been circulated concerhing him. The almoner, thus pressed, could not avoid 
delivering Grandiei^s message; but after a short absence he returned, and 
said on the part of the bishop, and in the presence of Dupuis, of Buron, 
and of the Sieur Labrasse, that bis eminence advised him to appear and 
make his charge before the royal judges, and that he trusted heartily that 
he might obtain justice. GrandiSr saw that he had been overreached, and 
frit more and move, that the net was closing around him, but he was 
not th 0 >inan to take one backward step on this account. He immediately 
zetOVned to Loudun, and applied once more to the seneschal, informed him 
iff the result of his visit ^o Dissay, repeated his complaints of the cfblumnies 
ol his enennes, an^ besought him to entreat the king’s jnsfice in this affair, 
ilmnanding to be placed under the king’s protection, and imder the safe 
g^aid<ff the law. He added that such an accusation endangered not only 
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his honour, hui his life. The seneschal hastened to comply ^th Urban's 
request, prohibiting all persons whatever from further molesting or slan¬ 
dering him. ^ 

By this proceeding, the tables were completely turned; from playing 
the part of tlie accuser, Miraon now became accused; his boldness being 
hov^er sustained, by his having such powerful supporters of his cause, ho 

! > 9 ^ntcd himself upon the same day, at the seneschal’s house, to inform 
liin that while wholly disclaiming his jurisdiction, Grandier and himself, as 
priests in the diocese of Poitiers, haring no power of appeal excepting to 
their bishop, he protested against Grandier’s complaint, who branded him 
with the name of a calumniator, and expressed his willingness to deliver 
lumsclf up, and be confined in any of the prisons in the diocese, so that all 
might l)e convinced that he had no fear of an inquiry ; besides which, ho 
liad sworn an oath upon the holy sacrament, in the pi'esence of his parish¬ 
ioners, that W'bat he had donoaip to that day was not done for any hatred of 
Gnmdier, but for the love of trutli, and the triumph of the catholic faith; 
by all which reasoning, he succeeded in gaining from the seneschal an order 
which he intimated to Gmiulier upon the same day. 

Hinco the 13th of October, the day upon which the demons had been ex¬ 
pelled by the exorcists, all had roniainod quiet in the convent; Grandier did 
not, however, allow himself to he drawn into a false security by this de- 
ct‘itful calm. He kuew lus eueniies too well, to believe that they would 
stop nt>w ; and wliilo conversing with the seneschal respecting this interval 
of repose, he remarked that the nuns were now study mg other parts, in order 
to renew tlieir drama w'ith inci'cased effect. 

Accordingly, upon tlio 22d of Kovomher, Ilen<? Mannomi, tlie surgeon 
of the convent, w'as sent to one of his bretliren, named Gaspard Joubert, to 
request him to come accompanied by other medical men, residing in the 
town, to visit two nuns who were once more tonnented by evil spirits. 

Ifpon this occasion Maniiouri was in en’or ; Joubert was an honest and 
upright man, the enemy of all superstition, who, wishing to act his partin tiiis 
affair lawfully and publicly, called upon the seneschal, to know if it was by 
his orders that he had been summoned. The seneschal replied in the ne¬ 
gative, and inquired of Mannoiiri, by whom he had been sent to call in 
Joubert. Mannourigavo as his reason for requesting Ids presence, that one 
of the nuns had run in great terror to his house, to inform him that 
the possessed women had never on any former occasion been so ill treated 
os they now were, and brought Migiion their director’s request, that he 
would instantly repair to the convent, bringing with him as many physi¬ 
cians and surgeons as could be found in the town. • 

The seneschal, who saw new machinations against Grandier in these 
events, imme^ately went in search of him, and warned him, that Barr6 
had returned the evening before from Chinon, to recommence his exorcisms j 
adding that the rumour was sdroady spread throughout the town, that the 
abbess and sister Claire were again trduhled by evil spirits. This intelH- 
geiice neither surprised nor discouraged him; he answered, with his usual 
disdainful smile, that Jhe knew well it was a new conspiracy against him, 
that he had already complained at court of the first, and that he would im¬ 
mediately do the same with this, as he had dene with the others ; but, that, 
knowing the seneschal’s impartiality, he begged him always to be present 
at the exorcisms, so that if any re^ sign of posses8i(m uras mamfeste)^ 
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the nuiw might he confined, and questioned by other lips besides those of 
Mi^non and Barr6, against whom he had such strong grounds for sus> 
picion. 

The seneschal wrote to the procureur du roi, who, maleroleht as he was 
towards Grandicr, was obliged to accede to what he proposed, which 
was this, that their gr(0er should be sent to the convent, to inquire 
of Mignon and Barr6 if the abbess was stiU possessed: if the ansVt^r 
should be in the affirmative, he was directed to inform them, that they were 
strictly forbidden from carrying on their exorcisms in secret, and enjoined 
that whenever they were about to take place, due notice should be sent to 
the seneschal, so that he, with such officers and medical men as he chose 
to take with him, should be present, that the penalties of disobedience woidd 
be rigidly enforced; and afterwards that justice should be done to Grandier, 
by his demand to have the nuns sequestrated and interrogated by imsiLs- 
pected persons being acceded to. Mignon and Barre listened to these orders 
in silence, and replied, that they did not recognise tlie seneschal’s juris¬ 
diction in this affair ; that once more summoned by the abbess and sister 
Claire, to assist them in the cure of their strange malady, which they held 
to be a possession of evil spirits, they had exorcised them up to that day, 
by right of a commission from the Bishop of Poitiers, and that the time for 
which this commission had been granted, not having yet expired, they would 
continue their exorcisms as mucli and as often as they pleased: that they 
had made known the new attack to that worthy prelate, so that ho could 
either come himself, or send such other exorcists as best suited him, to de¬ 
cide upon the reality of the possession, which incredulous "worldlings dared 
to treat as an imposture and an illusion, to the great contempt of God’s 
glory and the catholic religion: and that further, they would not prevent 
the seneschal and the other officers, accompanied by the medical men, from 
seeing the nuns, until they received the bishop’s reply, which they expected 
to have the next day: that it w'ns for the nuns to open or shut their doors to 
them as they pleased; but as for them, they could but renew their declaration, 
that they did not recognise the seneschal for their judge, and that tlu^' did 
not believe he did right, not only in the matter of the exorcisms, but in all 
other things belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to set himself in qppo- 
sltion to a mandate issued by their superiors. 

The grejffier brought back this answer to the seneschal, who wishing to 
await the bishop’s coming, or the nejv orders wliich he would send, put off 
his visit to the convent until next day. The next day came, ^ut withoflt 
any tidings of the prelate, or of any messenger sent by him, being received 
in Loudun. 

At an early hour in the niorning the seneschal applied fur admission 
within the convent, but was infomied that he could not be permitted to enter: 
he waited patiently until noon, and then seeing that no news had arrived 
from Dissay, and that the door still remained closed to him, he complied 
with a second petition of Grandier’sj praying that Barre and Mignon should 
be prohibited from asking the abbess or any of the nuns questions, tending 
to blacken the reputation of the petitioner or of any, other person. This 
decree wad made known to Barre, as well as to the nuns, upon the same 
day. Barre witli his couragp still unshaken, continued to answer that the 
geo^^dhal’s authority could hot prevent him from executing his bishop’s com- 
SpudS} and declar^ that in future the exorcisms would be carried on with 
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the assistance of the clergy alone, without calling in the laity, whose in¬ 
credulity and impatience incessantly disturbed the solemnity necessary to 
so solemn ay operation. 

The day being almost passed Avithout the bishop having arrived in Lotidun, 
or any news being received from him, Grandier presented another petition to 
the Mneschal, who immediately summoned the officers of the district together, 
to^ommunicate it to them ; but they refused to hear it, declaring upon 
their honours, that, Avithout accusing Grandier of being the cause, tiiey 
nevertljeless believed the nuns to be really possessed, of Avhich they were con¬ 
vinced by the evidence of devout ecclesiastics Avho had been present at tlie 
exorcisms. Such Avas the apparent reason of their refusal; the real one 
was that the avocaf. du roi was related to Mignon, while the proctirenr du 
roi was connected with Trinquaut, to whom he had succeeded. Thus 
Grandier, Avho had already the ecclesiastical powers against him, now saw 
himself half condemn<?d by th» royal judges, liidio had bill one more step to 
take from recognising the possession, to believing in the guilt of the ma¬ 
gician Avho was supposed to have caused it. 

J^otwithstanding the signed declarations of the avocat and procureur 
du roiy the seneschal ordered the abbess and the lay sister to be remoA'ed 
and so<piostercd in sc\)aratc houses, that each of them should have a nun 
as a companiou, and that they should be attended, not only by their exor¬ 
cists, but by Avomen of integrity and delicacy, as Avell as by doctors and 
other pci"Sons, Avliom he, himself, Afvould ajipoint to govern them, forbidding 
all other persons to approach them, without peiniission. 

The ffrpjffirr Avas sent to the convent, wnth orders to declare this decision 
to the nuns; but the abbess, after hearing it, replied, for herself and the 
Avhole eonjmuriity, that she did not recognise the jurisdiction of the senes¬ 
chal ; that they had a commission from the Bishop of Poitiers, dated the 
IHth of November, pointing out the course which be wished should be 
taketi in the matter, and that she Avas prepared to* put a copy of it in the 
senesehars hands, so that4ie might haA'e no excuse for feigning ignorance; 
that as to the projiosed sequestration, she opposed it, that it was contrary 
to the oath which she had taken, and from which she could obtain dispen- 
satioij from thc.bishop alone. This opposition being made in the presence 
of the Lady de Charnisay, the maternal aunt of the two nuns, and of the 
surgeon Manuouri, the relation of another, both united in protesting against 
the proposed outrage, and declared, tliat if it were persisted in, he himself 
s^uld be taken to task by them. This answer Avas delivered to the senes¬ 
chal, Avho directed that the parties should make application respecting the 
sequestration, and announced that, upon the next ifey, the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, he Avould repair to the convent to be present at the exorcisms. 

Accordingly,,the next day, at the appointed time, he summoned Daniel 
Roger, Vincent de Faux, Gaspard Joubert, and Matthew Fanson, all four 
being m’edical men, and letting them IcJIav Avith what object he required 
their presence, he ordered them to obseAre attentively the two nuns, Avhom 
he should point out to them, to investigate with the most scrupulous im¬ 
partiality the causes of 4heir malady, and to decide Avhether it was natural, 
supernatural, or assumed. After thus explaining to them the object of 
their Ausit, he repaired with them to the convent. 

They w’ere conducted into the church, and placed near the altar, sepa¬ 
rated by a grating from the choir, in which the nuns usually sang, and 
opposite to jvhich the abbess was presently afterwards carried, reining 
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upon a little bed. Barr6 then said mass, and during the whole of the 
service, the abbess remained in strong convulsions, writhing about and 
rolling her eyes, so that nothing but the whites were visible. 

Mafs being concluded, Barr6 approached her to offer her the communion 
and to exorcise her; and bolding the holy sacrament in his hand, he said 
to her: v 

“ Adora Deum tuum^ creatorem “ Adore your God, your Creatoh^. 
tuum” . 

The abbess remained silent for a brief space, ns if she found much diffi¬ 
culty in expressing this declaration of love, at last she answered: 

“ Adoro fc.” “ I adore thee.” 

“ Quern adorns ?” Whom do you adore ?” 

“ Jesus Cliristm” (Jesus Christ), replied tlio nun, who was not aware 
that the verb adoro governs the accusative case. 

At this error, which no sixth-form schoolboy could have made, a sudden 
burst of laughter arose from the choir, and Daniel Douin, the assessor of 
the provostsliip, could not refrain from saying aloud, 

“ Here have we a devil, who b not strong in the vei*bs active.” 

But Barr6, perceiving in a moment the bad effec<t winch had been pro¬ 
duced by the abbess’s nominative, inquired of her,— 

“ Quis est iste quern adoras f” “ Whom is it that you adoro ?” 

He hoped that as, upon the first occasion, the possessed woman would 
reply Jesus Christus: he was deceived. ^*Jesu Christe” she replied. 

At tlxis second ciTor, contraiy to the first rudiments of the Latin tongue, 
the laughter was redoubled, ami several persons present cried out, 

“ Ah! Mr. Exorcist, this is but poor Latin.” 

BaiT6 pretended not to hear these remarks, and inquired the name of 
the demon who w^as then within her. But the poor abbess, in great agita¬ 
tion at the unexpected effect which she had produced in her two last 
answers, remained silent for a long time, and at last pronounced the name 
of Asmodee^ without venturing to latiiiize it. The exorcist next inquired 
how many devils tlie abbess had in her body. But to this question, she 
replied courageously, “ Sex ” (six). The seneschal upon this requested 
Barre to ask how many companions had he, but this answer hafl been 
provided, and the abbess replied briskly, “ Qtdnquc ” (five). Asmodeus 
was a now a little re-established in tlie opinion of those present; but the 
seneschal having commanded the abbess to repeat in Greek what she had 
said in Latin, she retmmed no answer, and being adjured a second time,. 
she immediately returned to her natural state. 

The abbess having 'thus finished her performance for the time, a little 
nun, who now made her first appearance, was produced; she began by 
uttering the nmne of Grandier twice, apparently bursting with laughter; 
then turning to the auditory—‘^yi that arc here present,” said she. 

As it might easily be secn^hat not much could be made of this new 
subject, she was quickly withdraWn, and Claire, the lay sister, who had 
already n^iade her dfibut in the abbess’s room, was put into her place. 

Hardly had she been placed in the choir, when slie uttered a deep groan; 
but when she had been put upon the little bed, on wliich the abbess and 
the ether sister had been.alfe^y exorcised, laughter appeared to overcome 
all other feelings, and she cried, 

** Grandier! Grandier! It must be bought in the market-place.” 

Barr^ immediately declared that these unconnected words jvere evident 
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proofs of her possession, and approached the patient with the intention of 
exorcising her j sister Claire, however, grew rebelUous, making as though 
she were abput to spit in the exorcist’s face, and puttbg out her tongue 
at him. 

The exorcist then conjured her to name the demon, who was in her ; 
sh^mswered, Grandier.^* Barr 4 repeated the question, to make her 
UfMcrstand that she was in error : she then named the demon Elimi, but 
upon no persuasion, would she say how many devils accompanied him; 
seeing that she would not reply to this question, Barre then asked: 

**iluopactoingresmsestd{etmn?” “By what compact has the devil 

entered 3'on ?’’ 

Duplex'* (double), answered sister Claire. 

This horror of the ablative case occasioned a new explosion of mirth from 
the whole audience, and it appeared that sister Claire’s demon was as poor 
a Latin scholar as that of the*abbess. Barre, fearing sohre new incongruity 
from the devils, then closed the scene and put it off to another day. 

The hesitation which was visible in the replies of the nuns, demonstrating 
as they did to all right-thinking minds, the folly of this farce, encoiuaged 
the seneschal to sift the affair to the bottom. Consequently, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, accompanied by Ids greffier^ several magistrates, 
and a considerable number of the most influential men in Loudun, he once 
more visited the convent: he then declared to Barre, that he was come 
with the intention of having the abbess separated from sister Claire, in 
order to have each of them exorcised apart from the other. Barre dared 
make no opposition before so many witnesses, and the abbess was accord- 
ingl3'’ isolated and the exorcisms recommenced ; she was immediately seized 
with convulnons similar to those with which she had been affected in the 
mondng, excepting tliat her feet remained in a crooked position, a feat which 
was then executed for the first time. The exorcist, after several adjura> 
tions, repeated some prayers, and then asked her again the number and 
the name of the demonf who possessed her; she replied three times, that 
one of them was named Achaos. The seneschal requested Barre to in¬ 
quire if she Avas possessed ex pacto magi^ mtt ex pura vohmtate Dei; 
thal^is to sayIf she Avas possessed by the compact of a magician, or by^ 
the pure aa iII of God; the abbess answered, “ Non est voluntas Dei* (It is 
not the will of God). Barre fearing the result of other questions, here 
interrupted by contmuing his own, aad inquired of her who the magician 
was: 

“ Urbanus” replied the abbess. • 

“ Estne Urbanns papaf* (Is it Urban the po^?) asked the exordst. 

“ Grandhr** replied the abbess. • 

“ Q^iare ingressus es in corpus hujus puellai ?” (Wliy have you entered 
the body of this young Avoman ?) continued Barrd. 

“ Prirpter prccsentidm tuam** (On account of your presence) replied the 
abbess. * 

The seneschal here interriiptcd tlio dialogue, by demanding that the 
abbess should be interfogated upon questions which shonld be proposed to 
her by himself and the other officers; promising, that if she replied cor¬ 
rectly to three or four questions, he, himself, .as well as all who accom¬ 
panied him, would acknowledge the truth of the ^ssession, and sign a de¬ 
position tp that effect. Barr6 accepted the chaUenge; hu^ unfrfftnnately. 
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the abbess at that moment came to herself, and, as it began to get late, 
the meeting broke up. 

The next day, the 2oth of November, the seneschal, with the greater 
part* of the officers of the two secs, again repaired to the convent, and was 
taken, with his companions, into the choir. They had been there for some 
few minutes, when the emtains of the grating were withdrawn, and., the 
abbess was pei'ceived lying upon her bed. Barr4 began, as usual, by s%- 
ing mass, during the celebration of which, the possessed woman was iii 
strong convulsions, crying twice or thrice aloud, “ Grandier! Grandier! 
wicked priest!” When mass was finished, the exorcist w'ent behind the 
grate, with the pyx in his hand, placed it upon his head, and protested 
that his motive was pure, full of integrity, and free from all evU designs 
upon any one whatever, adjuring God to confound him if he had made use 
of any deception, suggestion, or pereuasion, towards the nuns dining the 
whole course of tlib inquiry. 

Behind him came the prior of the Carmelites, and made tlio same pro¬ 
testation and the same oatiis; imprecating maledictions not only upon his 
own head, but also upon those of all tlie nuns, if ho had, in any way, 
sinned throughout the affair. This action did not produce the salutary 
effect upon tlie assembly which the exorcists had expected, and some 
among them said aloud, that such conjurations were nearly akin to sa¬ 
crilege. 

Barr4, hearing these murmurs, hastened to commence the exorcisms. 
He approached the abbess so as to offer her the conmmnion; but, upon 
seeing him advancing, she went into tenible convulsions. He, however, 
by the assistance of lioly words, overcame the abbess’s aversion towards 
liim, and put the host in her mouth; she immediately endeavoured to 
thrust it out of her mouth witli her tongue, but the exorcist held it in its 
place with his fingers, and forbade the demon from compelling the abbess 
to spit it out. She then tried to swallow the bread; but complained that 
it stuck to her palate and throat. In order to make her swallow it, Barre 
made her take some water three times, and then, as upon the preceding 
occasions, he began interrogating the demon, demanding,— 

“ Per qimd pactum ingressus cs “ By wdiat compact lifive you encored 
in, corpus hujus pucllcef' the body of this young woman?” 

** j4grMo” (By w’ater), replied the abbess. 

Standing by the side of the abbess was a Scotchman iiameij Straohan, 
who was principal of the reformed college at Loudun. Hearing this re¬ 
ply, he asked the demou to repeat the word aqrm in the Scottish language, 
avowing, for himself and all present, that if he would give this proof of his 
knowledge of languages, which is the principal privilege of evil spirits, the 
reabty of the possession would then receive belief. BaiT6 (|id not seem at 
all embarrassed, and replied that he would comply with the wish, if God 
would allow him to do so; at the same time he ordered the demon to make 
the same reply in Scotch; hut this Commandment, although repeated twice, 
was useless, and upon its being asked a third time, the nun only answered, 
“ ** Nimia curiositas'^* “ Too much ouriosity.” 

And being once more asked, she replied, 

Ikfus non volo^ she meant to say “ Deus non vult” (God does not 
wuht it), hut had once more mistaken her conjugation, and put the first in 
of the third person/’ 
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Tho principal of the college laughed heartily at tills nonsense, and pro¬ 
posed to 13arr6 to instruct his devil among his scholars of the seventh 
class. Barr^, instead of accepting the offer, replied that the curiosity was 
indeed too*gTcat, and that he believed the devil was dispensed from 
answering. 

“However,” said the lieutenant civil, “you ought to know, sir, and, if 
vj^fii^o not know it already, you may learn it from the ritual which you 
hold in your hand, that the power of speaking strange and unknown 
languages, is one of the proofs by which real possession is known, and that 
of telling things which are taking place at a distance is another.” 

“ Sir,” answered Barr<5, “ the devil knows this language well enough, 
but he does not wish to speak it; in the same manner he is acquainted 
with your sins, which I will prove if you wish, by ordering him to recount 
them.” 

“ You will give mo great pleasure,” replied the lieutdhant civil, “ and I 
consent with all my heart, to be offered such a proof of the truth of the 
poss(sssion.” 

B.arr6 upon this advanced towards the nun, as if to interrogate her con- 
t’Crning tlie lieutenant civil’s sins, but the seneschal interrupted him, by 
letting him know tho impropriety of such a step. Barrc replied that he 
had never had any iuteiitiou of executing it. 

In spite of all that Barre had said and done, to distract the attention ot 
those present, many remained obstinate in wishing to know, if the devil 
did, or did not, understand foreign languages. The seneschal proposed to 
Barre tliat the answer should he made in Hebrew instead of in Scotch, 
which, being the most ancient of all languages, should be most familiar 
to the demon. Tliis proposition was followed by such general applause, 
that Barr6 was compelled to order the possessed woman to say the word 
tupia in Hebrew. At this inquest, the poor woman, who had trie greatest 
difficulty in saying the few Latin words which she had learnt, turned round 
with a visible movcineutcf impatience, saying, “ Ah! so much the worse.” 

These words being heard and repeated by those nearest to the bed, 
produced such a bad effect, that a Carmelite friar cried out that she 
had not said aqua but zaquar^ the Hebrew word, corresponding with the 
two £atin worifs, effudi nquam (I have poured out water). But as 
the word aqua liad been plainly heard, the friar was unanimously hooted; 
and the sub-prior himself, advancing J;owards him, publicly reprimanded 
hfth, for having attempted a deception. To cut short all this discussion, 
the possessed woman again went into the convalsious, which usually 
announced the conclusion of the performance, affd the company again 
dispersed, amusing themselves at the expense of a devil who was 
ignorant of Scotch and Hebrew, and not much better acquainted with 
Latin. 

The Elbneschal and the lieutenant civil, however, wishing to have their 
breasts cleared of all their doubts, retimed to the convent about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. They were soon joined by 
Barre, who, taking two^or three turns in the pork with them, said to the 
lieutenant civil, that he was surprised that he, who, upon a fomier occa¬ 
sion, had complained against Grandier, by (Command of the Bishop of 
Poitiers, should now support him in tliia instance. The lieutenant civil 
replied, that he would be still ready to complain if there was any j^ound 

of complaint, but that, as the matter now stood, he had but one obj^t in 

* » 
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viewi wHch was, the (Hscovciy of the truth, and which object he trusted to 
attain. This answer did not satisfy Barre; he drew the seneschal aside, 
pointing out to him, that descended as he was from several persons of 
quaKty, who had all been possessed of considerable ecclcsj^ticol dignities, 
and being at the head of all the officers of the town, he ought, if it were 
but for the sake of example, to testify less incredulity, respecting a posses¬ 
sion which must, doubtless, redound to the advantage of the church >:)]d 
religion. The seneschal listened to tliis overture wim great coldness; and 
having answered him, that what he did and always would do, should be 
instigated by justice and nothing else, Barre ceased to persist, and re¬ 
quested the two magistrates to go up to the abbess’s room.^ 

At the moment of their entry into the apartment, which was crowded 
with spectators, the abbess, seeing that Ban'6 carried the holy pyx in lus 
hand, fell into convulsions. Barre approached her, and again asking the 
demon, “ 6y what compact he luul entered the young woman’s body” and 
receiving the former answer of “ by watery’ he continued the interrogation 
as follows: 

Q. ** Quis^nis paetif” “What Is the object of this compact 

A. “ ImpuritasJ* “ Impurity.” 

At these words the seneschal interrupted the exorcist, and requested 
him to order the demon to say these three last words: /inis pacti, im~ 
puritaSf in Greek. But the abbess, who was already prepared with .an 
evasive answer, escaped for this time with her nimia ct/riositas, with which 
reply Barre agreed, saying, that tlie curiosity was indeed too great. Tlie 
seneschal was therei'ore compelled to give up Ids endeavours to make the 
demon speak Greek, as he had already failed to make her converse in 
Hebrew ot Scottish. Barre then continued: 


Q, “ Quis attulit pactum T’ “ Who brought the compact ?” 

A. “ Manus’’ “ A magician.” 

( 4 ,. “ Quale nomm magif* “ What is the ruaglclan’s name 

A. “ Urbanm.” “ turban.” 

Q. “ QwiS f/rfiawMs? est-neUr^ “What Urban? is it the pope?” 
hanrn papa T* 

A. “ Grandter.” “ Gi’andicr.” ^ 

Q, Cujus qualitatis?” “ What is his quality?” 

A, “ Curatus.” 

This new and hitherto unknown eiword, produced a great effect upon the 
audience; but Barr6 did not leave time to allow it all the applause wlfieh 
it merited, continuing quickly,— 


Q, “ Quis attulit aquam pacti?” “Who brought tlie water of the 

f compact?” 

A. “ Magus.” “ The magician.” 

Q. “ Qua hora ?” “ At what hour ?” 

A. “ Septana.” “ At the seventh.” 

Q. ** An matuHna?'* “Of the morning?’' 

A, “ jSerd” “ Of the evening.” 

Q. “ Quomodd entravit ?” “ How did he enter ?” 

A, “By the gate.” 

Q. “ Quis viditf” » “ Who saw him?” 

A, ** Tree” “Three.” 

Here Barr6, to confirm the evidence of the devil, assured them, that 
mth the abbess in her room upon the Sunday following her 
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deliverance from the second possession, Mi^on her confessor, and a atm, 
bein^ also present, about seven in the evening, her arms became wet 'vntih 
water, without any person being seen to throw it. That he washed the 
arm as quiddy^ he could with holy water, and said some prayers, during 
which the abbess’s prayer-books were twice taken out of her hands and 
throjm violently at her feet, and that at the moment when he was picking 
ths^ up a second time, he received a blow, without seeing the liand which 
Imd struck him. Mignon corroborated his colleague’s story, by a long 
narrative of wliat had taken place, finishing his speech by invoking the 
most terrible curses upon their heads, if they had swerved from the exact 
truth. Then addressing the assembly, he announced ibat, upon the next 
day, he would drive away tlie evil spirit, and invited all present to prepare 
themselves by penitence, and by taking the communion, to witness the 
miracles which should be shown to them upon the next great day. 

The two last exorcisms ha^ made a great sensation iu the town; so that, 
although Grandier had not been present, he knew perfectly well all that 
had taken place. Ho accordingly went the next morning to present ano¬ 
ther petition to the seneschal, in which he set forth, ti^t the nuns still 
continued, maliciously and upon suggestion, to name him as the author of 
their pretendtnl possession. That, not only liad he never had any commu¬ 
nication wdth them, but be had not even ever seen them; that, to prove the 
iniluence of which he complained, it was absolutely necessary to sequestrate 
them; adding, that it was not right that Mignon and Borre, his mortal 
enemies, should direct tliein, and pass the day and night within their resi¬ 
dence; that this proceeding alone made the fact of the suggestion visible 
and palpable; and that God’s honour, as well as that of the petitioner, 
was involved i» the question. Consequently, and on these considerations, 
he besought the seneschal to order the persons who pretended to be pos¬ 
sessed, to be sequestrated and separated from each other; that they should 
be directed by churchmen, who Avero unsuspected by the suppliant, and as¬ 
sisted by medical men; qnd that, in case they should not choose to com¬ 
ply with the required sequestration, he besought him to complain of it as 
a denial of justice. 

The seneschal wrote at tlie bottom of the petition, that it would be 
comfilied with fipou the same day. 

After Urban Grandier’s petition, came the reports of the physicians who 
had been present at the exorcisms. these reports, they said that they 
ewrtaiuly recognised convulsive movements in the person of the lady abbess, 
but that one visit was not sufficient for them to gi^e an opinion upon the 
cause of these movements ; that they wished to see and to examine them 
more particularly, to be able to judge with certainty; that, with this ob¬ 
ject, they request^ to be allowed to reside in the neighbourhood of the 
possessed womfin for some days and nights, to be permitted to treat them 
in the presence of the other nuns, as well as some of tlio magistrates; that 
it was also necessary that these womer* should receive iheir food and me¬ 
dicines from no other hands but tbehs; that no one should touch them save 
openly, nor speak to t|tem but aloud; and that then they would pledge 
themselves to give a true and faithful report of the cause of their con¬ 
vulsions. • 

As it was nine o’clock in the morning, the time at which the exorcisms 
begfun, the seneschal imme^ately set out for the convent, and 
saying mass, and the abbess in convulsions. As the jpp«gif<* 


were usually 
found Barre 
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irate entered the church, the elevation of the holy sacrament was Just 
taking place. He perceived standing in the midst of the assembly, who 
were all devoutly kneeling, a young man named Dessentier, who remained 
with’his hat upon his head. He immediately ordered him ekher to un¬ 
cover or to retire. Upon this the abbess’s convulsions were redoubled, and 
she cried out, tliat there were Huguenots present, and that it was 4il]^ir 
presence which gave the demon so much power over her. Barre tlimi 
asked her how many there were, and she answered two; which clearly 
proved that the devil was no better arithmetician than scholar, as, besides 
Dessentier, there were among those present belonging to the reformed 
worship, the lawyer Abraham Gautier, his brother, fom* of liis sisters, 
L’Elu, Rene Fourueau, and the procureur Angevin. 

To divert the attention of the audience from this numerical error, Barre 
inquired of the abbess, if it was true, that she did not know Latin; and as 
she asserted that she did not know a single word, he ordered her to take an 
oath to that effect. She resisted at first, saying loud enough to be heard. 
My father, you force me to take gi’cat oaths, and I fear that God will 
punish me for it,” 

But Barr6 replied, “ My daughter, you must swear for the glory of God.” 

And she swore. At this moment one of the spectators observed, that the 
abbess interpreted the catechism to her scholars. This she denied; confessing, 
however, that she could interpret the Pater and the Credo. As this in- 
teiTogation began - to get embarrassing the abbess put an end to it, by 
falling once more into convulsions; but the seneschal directed the exorcist to 
ask her where Grandier was. As this qiiestion was in accordance with the 
directions of the ritual, which says, that one of the proofs of possession is 
the faculty of naming, without seeing them, the places in which the persons 
of whom they are asked then liappen to be, he was obliged to comply, and 
received for answer, that Grandier was in the lanje stdoon of the vhoteau. 

“ That will be found to be false,” answered the seneschal aloud; “ for 
before coming here, I pointed out a house to Grpndier, in which T desired 
him to remain and where he will be found, he having gladly coniplied with 
my request, in order to assist me in arriving at the truth.” 

He accordingly ordered Barr6 to name some of the monks present, to be 
^ent to the chateau, accompanied by one of the magistrates and the yrejfier. 
Barr6 chose the prior of the Carmelites, and several others, who imme¬ 
diately set out upon their mission. . 

The abbess, after the seneschal’s declaration, having remained silent, 4vi 
spite of the exorcisms, Barre ordered sister Claire to be brought in, saying, 
that one devil would excite the other. But the seneschal made a formal 
opposition to this proposal, observing tliat this double exorcism could have 
no other result but that of causing confusion, in the midst of which some 
useful hint might be suggested to the abbess, and that he preferred 
waiting the return of the messengers, before commencing any new con¬ 
jurations. However just this reasoning might have been, Barre took good 
care not to defer to it; for it was high time either to rid himself, by any 
.means, of the seneschal and the other magistrates,,who shared his doubts, 
or else, by the help of sister Claire, to practise some deception upon them, 
wHoh should cause these doubts to be dispelled. The second nun was then 
jl^ttght in, in spite of the opposition of the seneschal and the other officers, 
xtot wishing to appear as if lending a hand in sucli a palpable fraud, 
declariog as they went,, that they neither could nor woi)dd be pre- 
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sent any longer at this odious farce. In the court, they met the messengeri 
who had first come from the chateau, where they had searched not only 
the large saloon, but all the other apartments in the building, without 
seeing Grandier ; and had afterwards gone to the house of which the 
seneschal had spoken, and there they found the object of their search, along 
with several respectable persons, from whom they had learnt, that Grandier 
had,- been with them, without a moment’s absence, for the last two hours. 
Tnis was all that the magistrates wished to know; they went away, while 
the messengers informed those present of the result of their mission, which 
produced a great effect upon them. A Carmelite monk, wishing to remove 
this impression, and thinlung that the devil would probably be more correct 
in Ins conjectures this time, asked the abbess, where Grandier now was f 
Without the slightest hesitation, she replied, that he was walking with the 
seneschal in the church of St. Croix. A new deputation was imme¬ 
diately sent out, who, not mee+jng any one iu the church, went up to the 
court-house, where they found the seneschal on the bench; he was come 
direct from tlic convent, and had not even seen Grandier. t^on the same 
(lay, the nuns made known, that in future the exorcisms should not take 
place before the seneschal, or any of the officers who usually accompanied 
him, and that if, from thenceforth such witnesses were permitted to he 
present, they would refuse to answer. 

Grandier seeing this impudence, and that the only man upon whose im¬ 
partiality ho could d(^]>cnd, would in future be excluded from tlie exorcisms, 
presented a new jictition to the seneschal, in which he prayed that the nuns 
should be sequestrated; hut the seneschal, dreading for the petitioner’s own 
sak<‘ to grant him this appli(!ation, assembled the most res])ectable inha¬ 
bitants of the town, to liold a consultation as to the best course to be pur¬ 
sued for the public good. The result of tliis meeting was, that they wrote 
to the prnciireur general and to the Bishoji of Poitiers, sending them copies 
of the rojiorts which had been drawn up, and praying them by their authority 
and jjrudence, to (;heck the^^ourse of tJiesc })ernicious intrigues. The answer 
of the procurenr general was to the cflect, that it was a purely ecclesiastical 
affair, with which the courts of law had nothing to do. As to the Bishop 
of Poitiers, he returned no reply whatever. 

lie tlid not, however, keep the sanje silence with Grandier’s enemies ; for 
the failure of the exorcisms of tlxe 26th November, having induced them to 
take additional preca.utiojis, they tliougl^t jt prudent to obtain a new com- 
' miMion from'this prelate, in whicl he should appoint some ecclesiastics to 
* assist Mignon and Barre with the exorcisms. Barr6 w^nt himself to Poitiers 
to present this petition, and the bishop appointed Bazilc!, dean of the 
cations of Chamjiigny, and Demorans, dean of the canons of Thoars, both 
’ relatiotis of Grandier’s enemies. 

These two coiflmissioners, who had been previously informed of their ap¬ 
pointment, repaired immediately to Loudmi, where they aitrived at the 
same time as Marescot, one of the queeVs almoners The pious Anne of 
Austria, had heard so many different versions of the story of the possession 
of the nuns in theUrsuline convent, that she wished to search into the affair 
which, it will be seen, negan to assume greater importance every day, 
since it had now reached even the court. The ^neschal and the lieutenatnt 
civil, fearing that the royal messenger might all(5w himself to be abused, 
and would not give a report calculated to corroborate the facts which were 
contained in theirs, notwithstanding the refusal of the nuns to receive 
• * 2 F. * 
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them, went to the convent upon the 1st of Deceuiber, the day upon 
which the new commissioners were to recommence the exorcisms, accom¬ 
panied by their assessors, the lieutenant of the provostship, and a clerk 
of the court. They knocked for a long time, w ithout any attention being paid 
to tliem ; at last the door was opened by one of the sisterhood, who in¬ 
formed them, that they could not be allowed to enter, adding, that thev were 
suspected, having publicly given it out that the possession was nothiij|'Jbut 
a fraud and an imj)osture. The seneschal, without stopping to dispute whh 
this g’ii'l, ordered her to fetch Barr6 to hmi, who, some time afterwanls, made 
his apj>earance, arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, and followed by several 
persons, among whom was the queen’s alinonoi’. Tlie seneschal made a 
complaint, that the door had been closed against lilinself and the officers 
who accompanied him, wdiich was even contrary to the oi-dcrs of the Bishop 
of Poitiers liimself. Barre declared, that as far as he was concerned he had 
no wish to prevent them from entering. 

We are therefore conic with this intention,’’ said the seneschal, “ to 
pray you, to ask this jiretendcd demon, tw’o or three questions, which we 
M’il) propose, and which will be conforinablo to the prescribed form in the 
ritual ; you will not refuse,” added the seneschal, turning towaids Marescot, 
and bowing to him, “to give this proof bef(*ro the queen’s almoner, wbieb 
will be the best means of dissipating all the snsjileioii.s of imj»osture, which 
unfortunately are so widely spiead concerning this affiiir." 

“ I shall do, in this matter, w'liatever I tliiuh proper, not what it pleases 
you to command,” replied the exorcist, iu.solontly. 

“ It is, nevertheless, your dut.y*to proceed legally,” replied the seneschal; 
“at least, if you act .sincerely ; for it would be an outrage to Clod to en¬ 
deavour to increase liis glory by a false miracle ; and it would but .sully the 
catholic religion, so powerful in itself, to endeavour to iiiabe its truths more 
striking by the aid of frauds and illusions.” 

“ Sir,” replied Barre, “ 1 am an honest man, and knowing the duties of 
my charge, will acquit myself of tljcni to tlie best of my power. As to 
you, you should remember, that the last time you left this clmreli, you 
were inflamed with passion, which is a had state of mind for a man, whose 
duty it is to do justice.” 

As all these discussions led to nothing, the magistrates insisted^ upon 
entering; but not being able to obtain any further consent than that the 
doors were open, they once more forbade the exorcists to ask any question, 
tending to defame any one, under the penalty of being treated as seditipais 
agitators. To this threat Barre replied to the seneschal, that he did not 
recognize their authorl^iy; and shutting the door, he left him outside with 
the lieutenant civU. 

There was now no time fb lose, if tliey wished to set up any efficacious 
opposition to the past and future machinations against Gr&ndier. He was 
advised by them to write to the Archbishop of Bordeaux, aud thpy added 
to his letter tKe reports which ha^ been drawn up, and the wdiole was im¬ 
mediately dispatched by a sure messenger to the Arehbishoj) of Bordeaux. 
This worthy prelate, understanding the importance of the affair, and seeing 
that Grandier, abandoned to his enemies, would* be lost by the slightest 
error, replied by himself arriving at his abbey of Jouin-les-Manies, where 
he liad once before acted Vith such noble justice to a poor per'secuted 

,^ 0 , It irill be believed, that the arrival of the archbishop was a terrible blow 
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to the cabal; for scarcely had he reached Saint*Jouin, before he sent his 
own physician, with orders to see the possessed women, and to examine the 
convulsions so as to be certain whether they were real or assumed. The 
physician jfl'esented himself at the convent, with a letter from the arch¬ 
bishop, commanding Mignon to allow him to have a clear insight into the 
wholy state of things. Mignon received the physician with all the respect 
due to the pi*clatc by whom he was scut; but he only said to him, that he 
i^ished he had arrived a day sooner, as, thanks to his exorcisms and those 
of Havre, the possessed women had been delivered of their tormentors the 
evening before. He took him, however, to sec the abbess and sister Clafre, 
wiiom the jdiysician found calm and tranquil, as though they had never 
undergone any agitation. They confirmed what Mignon had said, and 
the physician returned to Saint-Jouin, without having any tiling to state, 
excepting that perfect tranquillity then ])revailed in the convent. 

I'he fraud w as apparent, an^l the archbishop thought <that the infamous 
persecutions against Grandier were now finally terminated. But Graudier, 
knowing his enemies better, threw himself at liis feet, upon the 27tli of 
December, and besought him to gi-ant a petition, in which he stated, that 
his enemies had endeavoured to crush him by a false and calumnious ac¬ 
cusation ; that for the last three mouths, they had given out and published 
to the world that he had sent evil spirits into the bodies of the sisters of 
Saint-lirsiila at I.ondun, whom he had never even seen; and further, that 
•lean JMignoti and Pierre Paire being notoriously his mortal enemies, tlie 
direction and exorcism of the pretended possessed jiersons had been given 
to tlicni ; that in the reports drawn n]> by them, and which W'ere in direct 
contradiction to tlmse of the seneschal and the lieutenant civil, they made 
a boast of having driven out flic pretended devils three or four times, but 
that, according to the account of tlicse calumniators, they had upon each 
occasion returned, by virtue of comjiacts wliicli were attributed to him ; 
that such assertions, as well as Mignon and Barre’s reports, were made 
with the object of defaming and dislionouring him; that although it was 
true that tlu: prosenee of the worthy jirelate had put the demons to flight 
for the present, it was pnibahle that, reassured by his departure, they would 
iluickly return to the charge, so that, if abandoned by the benevolence of 
him fo wliom b^ now addressed bimstdf, he was certain that his innocence, 
evident as it was, must succumb beneath the artifices of such deadly 
enemies; that consequently he praj^ed, that, after examining all these 
neiisons, it ifrould jilease him to defend liim from the attacks of Mignon, 
Ban e, and their adherents, and in case of any new nossession, to command 
that the exorcisms of the women who pretended tojbe possessed, should in 
future be directed by ecclesiastics and laymen of his appointment, to whom, 
if it xvas necessary, the entire care of the nuns should be given, and that 
the whole shouW. be done in the presence of the magistrates of the district. 

The Archbishop of Bordcarix pronounced an ordinance, appointing Sieur 
Barrc, Father L’Kscaye, a Jesuit, residiiig,at Poitiers, and Father Gau, of 
the oratory, residing at Tours, to carry on the exorcisms in case of need; 
prohibiting any one else from interfering with them. 

When this ordinance was communicated to the exorcists, the possession 
ceased so speedily and so entirely', that it ce^ed even to be longer talked 
about. The archbishop, nevertheless, still recommended to Grandier to 
exchange his benefices; but Grandier said that, though even he offered a 

2 E 2 
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bishopric, he would not accept of it at that time in exchange for his simple 
cure at Loudun. . 

The termination of this affair of the possession was extremely preju¬ 
dicial to the nuns; for, instead of producing respect and plentiful dona¬ 
tions, as Mignou had promised, the only result was public scorn and in¬ 
creased poverty ; for the young ladies who boarded with them were taken 
away by their families, ^fhis situation threw them into despair; and it 
was known that at that time they had many altercations with their directot', 
in which they reproached him bitterly with the sins he had made them 
commit, and the shame and misery he had brought upon them. Mignon 
himself, diough inflamed with hatred, was obliged to keep quiet; but he 
had not given up the hope of vengeance; and as he was a man of deter¬ 
mined perseverance, he remained in the back ground, closely watching 
Grandicr, in order to embrace the first opportvuiity of again seizing the 
prey which had escaped him. Snch an opportunity soon arrived. 

It was in the year 1683, the period when Richelieu was in the height of 
his power. The cardinal was pursuing his work of destruction, jjulling 
down castles when he could not destroy men, on the pi’iuciple of John 
Knox; pull down the nests, and the rooks will fly away. Now, one of 
these nests was tlie castle of Loudun, and Richelieu had given orders to 
demolish it. 

The person who came to Loudun, chaiged with this commission, was a 
man of that sort, whom, a hundred and fifty years before, Louis XI, had 
used to destroy feudalism, atid Robespierre, in later times, to destroy ai-is- 
tocracy. Richelieu was the will, and Laubordemont the instrument. Rut 
he was an instrument full of intelligence, knowing, from the way in which 
be was set to work, what was the passion which excited bis master, and 
then adapting himself to that passion with marvellous tact, whether it was 
fiery and rapid; whether it was slow and suppressed; whatever it was, 
he found the proper means to gratify it. 

M. de Laubordemont arrived at Loudun in August, 1633, and addressed 
himself, in order to execute his commission, to the Sieiir Memiii de ISilly, 
mayor of the town, and an old friend of the cardinal, whom Rarre and 
Mignon, as w’e have already said, had gained over to their side. Mcinin 
saw in this arrival, the mean.s of advancing the cau.se w^iicli he ha^l es¬ 
poused, and which had seemed lost. He introduced Mignon and all his 
friends to M. Laubordemont. He received them well: the superior, as we 
have said, was a relative of the formidable counsellor. They exaggeratg^J 
the insult wbieh he had suffered from tlie ordinance of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and wdtich a^ccted all his family; and in a short time, Lau¬ 
bordemont was ready to join the conspirators in finding means to interest 
Cardinal Richelieu in tlieir views. 

The queen-mother, Mary of Medicis, had among her women a person 
of the name of Jlammon, who liaving liad, on some occasion, tbe good 
fortune to make herself agreeable to the prmce.ss, had some influence with 
her. She was born at Loudun oi a family of the lower class, and had 
been brought up there. She was one of Grandier’s parishioners, and he 
knew Hot intimately; and, as she was clever, took* pleasure in her com¬ 
pany. On some political occasion, a lampoon had appeared against the 
rojilitstiy, and especially the cardinal. This paper, which was full of talent, 
wlfy ana bitter sarcEunn, had been ascribed to this woman, Hammon, who 
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naturally shared her mistress’s hatred against her enemy, and who, being 
protected by her, could not be punished by the cardinal, though he 
deeply resented the affront. The conspirators devised the scheme of 
attributing«tlus satire to Grandier, who might have known from Hammon 
tlie particulars of the cardinal’s piivate life which were alluded to in it. If 
the minister could be brought to believe this calumny, the matter was 
finisned, and Grandier lost. 

* Tliis 'point settled, M. Laubordemcnt was carried to the convent, 
when, knowing what important personages expected them, the devils lost 
no time in retumi?ig. The nuns had miraculous convulsions, and M. de 
Laubordement returned to Paris quite convinced. 

At the first word ho uttered to the cardinal respecting Grandier, it was 
easy for him to see that he might have spared himself the trouble of fabri¬ 
cating the story of the lamptmn, and that lie had only to pronounce Gran¬ 
dier's name in the minister’s hearing to produce all the, irritation he could 
desire The cardinal had formerly been prior of Coussay, and there he 
had had a quarrel abtmt rank with Gratidier, who, in his capacity of 
curate of Loudnn, not only had refused to yield him j>recedence, but had 
acinally assumed it. The carditial had inscribed this affront in his bloody 
tablets, and Laubordement found him as eager to ruin Grandier as he was 
himself. 

Laubordement, in the month of November, obtained a royal commission, 
authorizing him to proceed to Loudim, and take cognizance of Grandier’s 
affair, conceived in terms which almost amounted to a sentence of con¬ 
demnation. Furnished M'ith these powers, ho arrived at Loudun at nine 
o’clock in the evening, and, that he might not be seen, he stopped in the 
oiitskiits of the town, at the house of Paul Aubiii, the son-in-law of the 
mayor, Meniin de Sillv. His arrival was so secret, that Grandier and his 
friends knew nothing of it: but Memiu, llerve, Menuau, and Mignon were 
informed of it, and imtnediately went to wait on him. Laubordement 
showed them his commission ; but this commission, ample as it was, 
seemed to them defective : it contained no'power to aiTest Grandier, and 
Grandier might escape. Laubordement smiled, and drew from his pocket 
another ordinance of the same date, containing the power which they 
dcsifed. • 

It was then resolved to show that the blow came from royal authority, 
and to intimidate any public officer who might still wish to take Gran- 
rflier’s part,* or any witness who m’ght*give evidence in his favour, to arrest 
him as a preliminary to all other steps of procedure. Tliey consequently 
sent for M. de Lagrange a municipal officer, to ^hom M. de Lauborde- 
inent communicated Ins commission, ordering bun to seize Graudier’s 
person early next morning. M. de Lagrafige answered that he would 
obey ; but as he saw in these measures a murderous conspiracy, and not a 
'regular, judicial procedure, notwithstanding his family alliance with 
Memin, he sent notice to Grandier of the orders he had rdbeived. Gran¬ 
dier sent him thanks for his generosity, but said that, trusting in his 
innocence, and in the Justice of lieaven, he was resolved not to fly. 

Grandier then remmned, and his brother, who slept in the same room 
with him, afterwards said, that on that night he slept as tranquilly as 
usual! He rose at six in the morning, accoifling to his custom, took Ins 
breviary in his hand, and went to matins in the church of St. Croix. But 
no sooner had he left; his house than Lagrange, in presence of Memin, 
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Mignon, and his other enemies, who had assembled to enjoy the sight, 
arrested him in the king’s name. He was put into the hands of offieers to be 
conveyed to the castle of Angers ; while the royal seal was placed upon 
his rooms, his cabinets, and funiiture; but in the search nf>thing was 
found which could compromise (Jrandier, excepting a treatise against the 
celibacy of priests, and some leaves on which were written, but not in his 
hand, some love verses in the taste of that day. 

Grandier remained four months in that prison; he was, according to 
the accounts of the commandant of the place, and of his confessor, a 
model of constancy and resignation ; passing his time in reading religious 
hooks, or in writing prayers and meditations, the manuscripts of which 
were produced on the trial. During this time, evidence was taken by 
Laubordement ; and when it was finished in April, Urban was bmugli^t 
back to Loudun. 

An extraordinary prison had been prepared for him in a house which 
belonged to Mignon liimself, and which had been occupied by an officer 
called Bontemps, a former clerk of Trinquant’s, and who had given evidence 
against Grandier in the former affair. This prison w’as i«i the ujipermost 
floor; the windows had been walled np, leaving only a small opening 
towards the roof, w'hich had been furnished with enormous bars ; and, by 
way of further precaution, and to prevent the friends fr(»in carrying off the 
magician, the chimney had been closed with bars in the form of a 
gridiron. Moreover, small holes in hidden comers allowed Bontemps’ 
wife to see at all times what Grandier did ; a precaution which might be 
turned to account in the exorcisms, Jt was from this cell, lyi'ig nn straw, 
and almost m darkness, that Grandier wrote to Iiis mother, an old woman 
of seventy, the following letter : 

“ My dear Mother,—1 have received your letter, and all that you have 
sent me, except the stockings. I bear my aflllction with patienet'^ and 
suffer more for you than for myself. I am very uncomfortable, having 
no bed. Try to get mine sent me; for if the body do ijot rest the spirit 
sinks. Send me also a breviary, a biblo. and a St. Thomas, for my con¬ 
solation ; and do not affiict yourself. I hope that God will bring my 
innocence to light. I send rny love to my brother and sister, and all our 
good friends. I am, my dear mother, your dutiful and obolient son.’li 

During Grandicr’s imprisonment in the castle of Angers, the j)os- 
sessioDS multiplied wonderfully: not only the superior and sister Chiire 
were possessed, but nine more of the sisterhood were the victims of evjh 
spirits. They were separated into three divisions. 

The superior, Louise des Anges, and Anne de St. Agnes, were placed 
in the house of M. Delal^ille, an advocate, the counsel of the sisterhood. 

Sister Claire and Catherihe of the Presentation were put inlo the 
house of the canon, Maurat; and Klisabeth de la Croix, MouVjue de Sainte- 
Marthe, Jeanne du Saint-Esprit, and Seraphique Archer, were pipovided 
with a third house. 

All were overlooked by the sister*^of Memin de Silly, the i^^ife of Mous- 
sant, ^ and consequently allied with and related to, two of the greatest 
enemies of the accused, who learnt from Bontemp^ wife aU that it was 
necessary for the superior to know concerning him; this was what was 
Called a sequestration. ^ • 

The choice of physicians was not less unjust; instead of calling in the 
learned practitioners of Angers, I’ours, Poitiers, or Saumur, all of 
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l^em, excepting Daniel Roger, who resided at Loudim, were brought from 
little villages, and chosen from uneducated men: so much was this the 
case, that one of them had not even obtained either his letters or degrees, 
and had been forced to leave Sauraur on that account, and another had 
left a merchant’s warehouse, in which he had been employed as saleAnan 
for ten years, in order to.tahe the moi-e lucrative profession of an em¬ 
piric. 

• Nor \Cas the choice of the apothecary and the surgeon any more plau> 
sible; the apothecary, who was called Adam, was Mignou’s cousin-german, 
and had been a witness against Grandier in the first accusation which had 
been brought against him; and, as his evidence had compromised the 
honour of a young girl of Loudun, he had been condemned by a warrant 
of parliament to make her honourable amends. Notwithstanding, or 
perhaps on account of his hate to Grandier being well known, to him' was 
assigned the prtiparation of the remedies, without any one overlooking 
him to see that the doses ■'tere not diminished or increased; so that, 
instead of quieting, he gave them exciting luedicines, sufficient to bring 
on real convulsions. As to the surgeon, it was still worse, for he was 
JVlannouri, nephew of Messire Memin de Silly, brother of one of the nims, 
and the same who, in the second affair, had strenuously opposed the 
sequestration for which Grandier had applied, who was appointed with 
that office. The mother and father of the prisoner vainly presented peti¬ 
tions, in which they rejected the physicians as incapable, and the surgeon 
and apothecary as prejudiced ; they could not even obtairi certified copies 
of these petitions, althougli they engaged to prove by witnesses that upon 
one occasion, Adam liad, in his ign )rance, given a dose of crocU'S metal- 
lorum instead of crorus marfis, which error had occasioned the death of 
the person who had taken the medicine. Grandi('r’s ruin was thus so 
wholly resolved upon, that his enemies had not even the shame to 
endeavour to hide the infamous means by which it was to be brought 
about. 

Tlic action was carritfl on w ith activity. As one of the first formalities 
was the confrontation, Grandier published a factum, in which he desired 
to be allowed to imitate the example of St. Anastasius, who, he said, 
having been aroused by an immodest woman, whom he had never seen, at 
the council of lyre, when the woman came into the assembly publicly to 
accuse liim, a priest., c;allcd Timotheus rose, and addressed her as if 
Jlje himsetf had been Anastasius: thinking that it was indeed he, she 
replied, and the saint's innocence was made manifest to every one. 
Grandier demanded that two or three persons o^ the same height, and 
ha-ving the same coloured hair as himself, shoulcf be dressed exactly like 
him and presented to the nuns, being centain, that never liaving seen 
them, nor ir% all probability, having ever been .seen by them, the^ 
would ,not know him, however much they might pretend to do so. This 
demand was so fair, and consequently so embarrassing, vthat it did not 
even receive an answer. • 

The Bishop of Poitiers, triumphant in his turn over the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who dare<J do nothing in opposition to an order emanating 
from tlie cardinal duke, had rejected Father L’Escaye and Father Gan, 
who liad b'een appointed by bis superior, aad had put his doctor of divi¬ 
nity, who had been one of Grandier’s judges when the first sentence was 
given against him, and Father Lactance, a l^ranciscan friar, in their 
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•places. These two monks did not even take the trouble of concealing* to 
which party they belonged, but immediately went and resided in the 
house of Nicholas Moussant, and the day after their arrival, visited the 
superior, and began the exorcisms. At the first words, Fathgr Lactance, 
perceiving that the possessed woman knew very little latin, and con¬ 
sequently did not feel much security in hiT interrogation, ordered her to 
answer in French, although he himself went on exorcising her in^atin, 
and as some one had the boldness to insinuate, that the dovil, whs, 
according to the ritual, knew all living and dead languages, ought to 
answer in the same idiom as that w'hich w'as used in questioning him, the 
father declared that the compact had been made in this manner, besides 
which he informed them, tliat there were devils who were more ignorant 
than peasants. 

Besides these exorcists and the two Carmelites who had been mixed up 
in the affair from the beginning, there were added four Capuchins; 
so that the exorcisms could proceed more*smoothly now than hitherto. 
The proceedings W'ere held in four different places ; namely, the church of 
St. Croix, the Ursuline convent, Saint-Pierrc-du-Ma7*tray, and Notre- 
D3.me-du-ChA,teaii. Very little of consequence, however, took place upon 
the exorcisms of the 15th and 16th of A[)ril; the declarations of the phy¬ 
sicians simply saying, without any other remarks, t//at the things which 
they had seen were supernatural^ surpassing their knowledge as well 
as all the rules of medwine. 

The proceedings upon the 23d were more curious ; the superior being 
asked by Father Lactance, in what form the demon had entered her, she 
replied that it had entered her in the forms of a cat, a dog, a stag, and a 
bone. 

“ Quoties ?” inquired the exorcist. 

“I did not notice the day, exactly,” answered the superior. 

The poor girl had mistaken quoties for quando. 

It was doubtless with the intention of revenging herself for this error, 
that the superior declared upon the same day,«that Grandier had five 
marks upon his body which had been made by the devil, and that insen¬ 
sible everyw'here else, he was vulnerable in these places alone. Accord¬ 
ingly orders were given to the surgeon, Mannouri, to exfjmine int( 4 ,the 
truth of this assertion, and the day upon which this examination was 
appointed to take place, was the 26th of that month. 

In obedience to the commission whiph ho had received, upon,the mom-^ 
ing of the 26th, Mannouri was introduced into Grandier s prison, and 
having made him strip ^aked, and shave his whole body; he had his eyes 
bound, and ordered him«to lie at full length upon a table ; the devil w'as 
however again wrong ; Granejier, instead of having five marks had only 
two, one upon the shoulder blade and the other upon the thigh. 

Then was enacted one of the most atrocious scenes which the human 
mind can picturp. Mannouri held in his hand a probe with a spring, into 
which the needle closed at pleasure: to all parts of Grandicr’s body, 
which, according to the superior's accoimt were insensible, Mannouri let 
|go the spring, and wliile apparently thrusting the psobe into his flesh, it 
Teally caused no pain at all to the prisoner, but when he came to the 
marl» which had been pointed out as vulnerable, the surgeon, holding the 
the spring, stuck the point of the probe into his body .to the depth of 
flon^ inches, which made poor Grandier, who had not expected it, utter 
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so agonizing a cry, that to those who had not been able to enter, and* 
were waiting in the street, it w as perfectly audible. From the mark upon 
the back, with which he had began, Mannouii passed to that upon the 
thigh, into«which he thrust the probe as far as it would go, but to his 
great suiprise, Grandier gave no cry, uttered no complaint. Not even a 
groan escaped him ; he began, on the contrary, to pray, and although 
Manfiouri continued his barbarity, by wounding him twice upon each of 
the vulnerable points, he could wring from the prisoner no other e xelam a- 
tion than prayers for his butchers. 

M. de I^aubordement was present at this scene. 

The next day, the superior was exorcised in such strong terms, that the 
devil was compelled to confess that Grandier had not five but two marks 
upon him. This time, however, to the great astonishment of the crowd, he 
pointed out the exact places where they would be found. 

Unfortunately lor the demon, a joke which he made upon tlie same 
occasion, neutralized the clFiict of this first declaration. Being asked 
why he had refused to s[ieak upon the preceding Saturday, he replied 
tltat he was not at Londiui upon that day, having been engaged all 
the nioniing in conducting the soul of Le Proust, the procureur of the 
parliament at Paris, to liell. This reply seemed so incredible to some 
worldly-minded persons jiresent, that they took the trouble of examining 
the register of deaths upon that Saturday, tlie result of which examina¬ 
tion was tliat not only did no procureur of the name of Le Proust expire 
upon that day, but no person at all of that name. This detection made 
the demon less affable if not less terrible. 

During this time, the other exorcisms also met with similar checks; 
the holy lather of St. Thomas, who operated in the Carmelite church, 
having asked one of the possessed women where Grandier kept his magi- 
eal books, she replied, that they would be found in the apartments of a 
ceitain young lady, whom she named, and who was tlie same person to 
whom Adam had made honourable amends for a former calumny. Lau- 
bordemont, Moussaiit, Ilbrv^, and Menuau, immediately repaired to this 
young lady’s dwelling, searched the rooms and the closets, rummaged 
boxes, and places until then held most secret, but in vain. Upon returning 
to tlie church, *they reproached the demon with having deceived them; 
but the demon answered that a niece of the lady had in the interim re¬ 
moved the hooks in question. This niece was now in turn immediately 
visited : she*was, howe\er, unfortunately not at home, but in a church, in 
which, since the morning, she had been employed in her devotions, and 
from which the priests and attendants of the chufeh protested she had 
not stirred from the time of her first coming. N<ftwithstanding the wish 
of the exorcists to oblige Adam, they were forced to let this case fall to 
the ground. , 

These two false assertions having swelled the numbers of the unbe¬ 
lievers, the 4th of May was appointed as the day upon which the most 
interesting of the proceedings was to* take place; the programme was 
indeed sufficient to excite general curiosity. Asmodeus had promised to 
raise the superior two* feet from the ground, and Faras and Cerberus, 
excited by the example of their cliief, engaged themselves to do as much 
to the other * 0008 ; and a fourth demon, called Beherit, even went further, 
and not fearing to attack M. de Laubordemont hipiself, declared, that for 
Ins part, hg would raise the counsellor’s cap from hw head, and keep it sua- 
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pended in the air, until such time as a miserere could be said; besides this, 
the exorcists had challenged six of the most robust men that could be 
found, to hold down the feeblest of the nuns, or prevent her from making 
the, usual contortions. 

It wiU be believed that the promise of such a sight brought a crowd to 
the church, which filled it to overflowing. The proceedings began as 
usual, with the superior, and Father Lactance suinigoned Asm'odeus 
to redeem his promise, by lifting her from the ground : the* superior 
then made two or three springs upon her mattress, and appeared for 
a moment as if really supported in the air; but one of the spectators 
raising the covering, discovered that she was supporting herself upon her 
toes; cleverly done, no doubt, but cei-taiidy not miraculously. Upon this dis¬ 
covery bursts of laughter arose from all sides; and this explosion of 
hilarity intimidated Earas and Cerberus to such a degree, that they could 
not even get answers from them, to the adjurations of the exorcists. 
Recourse was then had to Behf;rit, who answered that he was ready to 
lift M. de Laubordemont’a cap, and that the thing would have been done 
after a quarter of an hour was elapsed. 

But as upon this day the exorcisms had been appointed to take place in 
the evening instead of in the morning, which w’as the usual time of per¬ 
formance, and as the night, favoui-able to illusions, w^as now setting in, it 
was thought by many incredulous persons that Bchd.'it’s demand of a 
quarter of an hour was done only to gain time, in order to perform his 
promise by lamplight, which makes ail magic easy. They remarked be¬ 
sides, that M. de Laubordemont was seated at some distance fioin the 
other spectators, and exactly under one of the arches of the chui-cli, in 
the middle of which there was a hole, through which was passed the rope 
of the church bell. They then left the churcli, and ascending into the 
steeple, they hid themselves in a comer of the highest story. They hatl 
not been there long when a man approached them, anti began ■working at 
something; they immediately surrounded 1^, and took from his hand a 
long line composed of a single horsehair, to the end of which a small fish¬ 
hook was attached ; the man, surprised and confused, let go his line and 
took to flight. The result "was, that although M. de Laiihordernont, the 
exorcists, and the whole assembly waited in anxious expectation of s.'-eing 
the cap raised into the air, it remained fixed upon the judge’s head, to the 
great confusion of B'ather Lactance, who, not knowing Avhat had taken 
place, and believing that it was ofily some delay ailjured B^hc'rit three 
or four times to fulfil the promise which he had made, and was at 
length obliged to confop that the devil had failed. 

The 4th of May was' an unfortunate day for the exorcists ; up to that 
time nothing had succeeded", and never had the demons been so awkward 
or appeared so powerless. Fortunately, the exorcists seemed certain of their 
last hope, whiem was that a weak nun would escape from the hands of six 
men, chosen from among the strongest, and who would in vain endeavour 
to hold her down. Accordingly, two Capuchins and two Carmelites went 
round the assembly, and returned into tlie choir with six copies of Hercules, 
who had been chosen from among the street portei^ of the town. 

This time the devil proved that if ho was not skilful he was strong; 
for, although held down upon her mattress by these six men, the superior, 
aft^ some exorcisms, went into such terrible convulsions, that she escaped 
from their hands, and one of those v»ho endeavoured to hold her was 
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knocked down. This was successfully repeated three times, and belief' 
beg'an once more to be in the ascendancy amon^ the assembly, when 
a physician of Saumur, named Duncan, suspecting' that this was some 
prearranged* affair, entered the choir, onlcred the six men to go away, 
and declared that he alone would hold the superior, and that if she 
gscaped from his hands, htv would offer her any honourable amends for 
his incredulity. do Jjaubordeinont endeavoured to oppose this proof, 
tdl’ming Duncan a worldling and an atheist; but as he was much 
esteemed, as well from his learning as from his integrity, such a tumult 
arose among the assembly at his being forbidden to put the devil’s strength 
to the proof, that the exorcists were compelled to permit it. The choir 
was soon emptied of the six porters, who, instead of taking their places 
in the churcdi again, went out by the sacristan; and Duncan advancing 
to the supeiior’s bedside, "cized her by the wrist, and after making syre 
that he held her fast, bo said to the exorcists that tliey nyght begin. 

Never until then had a struggle between general opinion and the par¬ 
ticular interest of a few, been thus decided face to face; a dead silence 
reigned throughout the a«senibly, who remained motionless, their eyes 
fixed ill anxious expectation of what was about to take place. 

After a moment’s pause, Father Lactance pronounced the sacred words, 
and the superior fell into convulsions ; but this time it seemed as though 
Duncan had more strength in his single body than the six men who had 
preceded him had had in theirs united ; for, although the nun sprang and 
wntlied about as much as before, her arm remained fast within Duncan’s 
hand, until, at last, tireil and overcome, slie sank upon her bed, saying, 

“ I cannot; be holds nu*.” 

“Let go her arm,” shouted Father Lactance, furious witli rage, “how 
can she liave convulsions if you hold lier ?” 

“ If it is really .a demon that possesses her,” rejdied Diincnn, in aloud 
voice, “ he should be stronger than I, since the litual, among the other 
marks of possession, indicates' their strength as being far above that of 
human nature.’’ * 

“ It is badly argued,” replied I^actaiice, eagerly ; “ though it is true that 
a demon out of the body is stwoger than you; yet being as it now is, in 
a feekle body such as this, it is impossible that it should be as strong as 
you, for its natural actions are proportioned to the strength of the body 
which it possesses.’’ 

.Enough, enough,” said M. de LaiAiordemont, “ we are not come here 
to dispute with philosophers, but to edify Christians.” 

So saying, he rose from his chair in the midst of*a terrible tumult, and 
the whole assembly retired in disorder, more like 'people issuing from a 
theatre than from a chuix*hf * 

From their ill success upon this occasion, notliing remarkable was at¬ 
tempted, for some days, and a great number of gentlemen ^d men of 
quality who had come to Loudun in the expectation of witntfeing miracles, 
seeing that notlnng wonderful was to ife shown to them, began to think 
it was not worth the trouble of living there any longer, and- took their de¬ 
parture. Father Traiifjuille, one of the exorcists, complains of this in a 
little volume which he published concerning this event. “ Several persons,” 
says he, “ having come to Loudun to witnessmijracles, and finding that 
the devils did not make the signs which were asl^d of them, have gone 
discontented away, and swelled the number of the incredulous.” In order 
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to put a stop to tl^ desertion, it was then resolved, that they should pre¬ 
pare some ^eat event, which would arouse the curiosity and reanimate 
the faith of the people ; accordingly father Lactance announced, that upon 
the 20th of May, three out of the seven devils who possessed* the superior, 
would come out of her, leaving three wounds upon her left side, and as 
many holes upon her chemise, her petticoat, and her dress ; these tlmce 
devils were Asmodcus, Gresil of the Thrones, and Araan of the rowers. 
And it was added, that the superior’s hands would be fastened Whind her 
back when these wounds were made. 

The day came, the church of St. Croix was filled with the curious, 
anxious to know whether the devils would keep their words better this time 
than upon the last occasion. The physicians were first reejuested to ap¬ 
proach, and invited to examine the superior’s side, her petticoat, chemise, 
and dress ; as Duncan was jiresent among the other physicians whom they 
hau not dared to refuse admittance, notwithstanding the hatred with which 
they regarded him, it was impossible that*thc public were as yet imposed 
upon. The physicians examined the superior, and drew up their report as 
follows: “ That they had found no wound upon her side, no hole in her 
vestments, nor any sharp weapon concealed in the folds of her robes.” 
After this had been read, fatlier Lactance interrogated her for nearly two 
hours in French, and the answers were made in the same language : from 
questions he passed to adjurations ; upon which Duncan advanced, and re¬ 
minded him that he had promised that the superior’s hands should be 
bound behind her back, to take away all suspicion of fraud or deceit, and 
that the time was come for this promise to be fulfilled. Father Lac'tanco 
allowed the justice of this request, b\it at the same time observed, that as 
there were many persons in tlie assembly who had never seen the con¬ 
vulsions into which the po.ssessed woman foil, it w'as hut proper that she 
should be exorcised for their satisfaction' previous to being hound: he 
accordingly recommenced the cxorcLsms, and the superior immediately 
fell into strong convulsions, which, after lasting for some time, ended in 
complete insensibility. The ])Ossessed woman tlian fell with her face to the 
ground, and turning herself upon her arm and left side, she remained 
motionless for some moments in this position: she then uttered an in¬ 
voluntary cry of pain, followed by a deep groan. The physiciarts ad¬ 
vanced towards her, and Duncan observing that she took her right hand 
from her left side, he seized her by the arm, and pcrccnvcd that the ends 
of her fingers were bloody ; he imillediately laid fast hold of her dress, ex¬ 
amined it as well as her body, and discovered that the superior’s robe was 
pierced in three placed, and her petticoat and chemise the same, the holes 
being in circumference* about the size of a finger. The physicians found 
that the skin was also pierced in three places under the left oroast, but the 
wounds were so insignificant that they scarcely penetrated the skin, al¬ 
though the blood which had issued from them was sufficient to colour the 
chemise. * 

The fraud was once more so ^oss and palpable that Laubordemont 
himself was confused, owing to the number and the quality of the spec- 
, tators; he did not, therefore, wish to allow the ph^'sicians to add to their 
attestations the opinion which they formed of the causes of the three wounds ; 
but Grandier protested qgaiinst this in a factum which he prepared upon 
the same night, and w,bich was distributed the next day ; in this he ob¬ 
serve : 
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“ That had the superior suppressed her pain and refrained from groaning, 
the physicians would not have examined her, but would have suffered her 
to have been bound, never imagining that the wounds were already made; 
that then th» exorcists would have commanded the three demons to go out 
of her, and to make the marks which they had promised; tliat then the 
superior would have made the strongest contortions of which she was ca¬ 
pable, and woxdd have had a long convulsion, at the end of which she 
would ha^e been delivered, and the wounds would have been discovered 
upon her body ; but that her groans, which had betrayed her, had defeated, 
by God’s permission, the best concerted measures of men and devib. Why 
do you think," added he, “that they should choose wounds resembling such 
as are made by steel, when devils are accustomed to leave sores, such as are 
left by fire ? Was it not because it was more easy for the superior to hide 
some steel weapon with which to wound herself slightly, than to con^al 
fire, with which to cause a burn ? Wliy should you thinly that they should 
have chosen the left side, ratliei* than the forehead, or the nose, were it not 
that she could not have w<*unded licr&clf upon the forehead or the nose, 
without exposing the action to the eyes^ of tlie whole assembly ? Why 
should they have chosen the left rather than the right side, if it had not 
been, tliat it was more easy for the right hand, which the superior had 
used, to stretch over to the left side than to inflict the wound upon the 
right ? Why did she lean upon her arm and her left side, if it were not, 
that, in tliat posture, in which she remained for some time, she facilitated the 
concealment of the weapon with which she wounded herself ? From whence 
think you, came the groan, wliich she uttered in spite of herself, if not from 
the sense of pain, which was within her, the most courageous persons not 
being able to help crying out when the surgeon inflicts a wound upon them? 
Why should the ends of her fingers have been bloody, if it was not because 
they held the woajion which had, drawn the blood ? Who can avoid seeing 
that this weapon having been very small, it was impossible to prevent her' 
fingers from being stained with the blood which flowed from the wound ? 
Whence comes it that these wounds which did not pierce beyond the outer 
skin, were so slight, when, on the contrary, it was the practice of demons to 
break up and destroy the demoniacs when they left them, if it were not that 
the su^ierinr lovod lierself too well to make the wounds deep or dangerous." 

Notwithstanding Urban Grandler’s logical protestation, and the visible 
fraud on the part of the exorcists, M. de Laubordemont did not hesitate in 
preparing a verbal process, of the exnulslon of the three demons, Asmodeua, 
Gr6sil, and Anian, from the body of sister Jeanne des Anges, by means of 
three wounds, which were made under the region of the heart. This verbal 
process was audaciously produced against Grandier, the minute of which 
still exists as a monument,•not only of credulity and superstition, but of 
hatred and revenge. Father Lactance, upon his part, in order to dissipate 
the suspipions, which the pretended miracle of the preceding evening, had 
given birth to among the spectators, enquired the next day <Jf Balaam, one 
of the four demons, w'ho'still remained in the superior’s body, why Asmodemi 
and his two companions had gone out of her, when, contrary to their pro¬ 
mise, the face and handS of tlie superior, were hidden from the eyes of the 
people. i 

“ It'was dbne," replied Balaam, “ to keep them in their incredulity." 

Father Tranquille also railed at the discontented, in a littfe book which 
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he published concemlug this affair. “ Certes, they have cause,” says he, 
“to be offended with the want of civility and courtesy shown by these 
demons, who have not had regard to the quality of their persons ; but if the 
OTeater part of these people, had searched tiieir cousciencesf»they would 
have probably discovered that their discontent, was owing to this cause. 

Nothing of importance took place from the. 20th of May until the 13th 
of June, when a new miracle was enacted, by the su]>erior vomiting the 
quill of a pen, about the length of a finger. It was, doubtless,*this that 
caused the Bishop of Poitiers to detonnine upon coming himself to Loudun, 
not only, as lie said, to those who wished him to examine into the truth of 
the possession, hut also to make those believe wlio still doubted, and to 
discover the schools of magic, from which Urban liad learnt his know¬ 
ledge. It w'as now' sjiread amongst the jieople, that tlicy must believe 
in the possession, since tlie king, tlie cardinal duke, and the bishop be¬ 
lieved in it; and ,tliat those W'ho p(‘rsisted in doubting, would render them¬ 
selves guilty of high treason, bntli to tb^ divine and lininan law, and 
expose themselves, as accomplices of Gi’atidier, to Lanbordemont’s san¬ 
guinary justice. “ This we may say W'itU truth,” writes Father Tran- 
quille, “ tliat it is the w'ork of God, since it is the w'ork of the king.” 

The bishop’s arrival ojiened a new scene in these proceedings: an occular 
witness, a good catholic and firm believer in the possession, has left a ma¬ 
nuscript account of what followed, niort‘ curious than anv thing which we 
ourselves can relate. We lay it, as it was originally written, before our 
readers. 

“Upon Wednesday, the 23rd of .lune. 1634, tlie eve of St. .lohii, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, JMonsoigneur do Poitiers and INI. de 
Laubordemont, being engaged in the exorcism of tin* Ursnline nuns, in 
the church of St. Ch’oix at Loudun, by the order of M. de Lauborde- 
mont, Urban Grandier, a priest, w'as brought from jirison into tlie said 
church, accused of being a magician by the said possessed nuns ; to which 
Urban Grandier, priest, four compacts wctc shown I>y the said M. de Lau¬ 
bordemont, mentioned on divers occasions by thj said jiossessed nuns, in 
the preceding exorcisms, which the devils, who posses«eil them, affirmed to 
have been made, several times, with the said Urban Grandier, but particu¬ 
larly one, made with Leviathan, upon Saturday the 17th. of the jiiesent 
month, which was composed of the flesh of a child’s heart, taken u]K)n a 
witch’s sabbath, at Orleans, in 1631, from the ashes of a burnt victim, by 
the said Urban Grandier, by which* compact. Leviathan had entered 
body of sister Jeanne des Anges, superior of tlie said nuns, and had pos¬ 
sessed her, along with llehe.rit, Earas, and Balaam, and this was the 8th of 
December, 1632. The other compact, composed of pomegi-anate seeds, 
which were vomited by A^modeus, then jiossessing sister Agnes, upon 
Thursday the 22d of the present month; made between t}*e said Grandier, 
A^odeus, and a number of other devils, to prevent the fulfihnent of 
BeheriPs pronlises, who had promised, as a sign of his going out, to lift 
■ M, de Laubordemont’sr cap from hih head, during tlie reading of a miserere. 
AB of which, compacts being shown to the said Grandier, he declared, 
j without any signs ot astonishment, but with great boldness and resolution, 
he knew nothing whatever of the said compacts, that he had never 
th^, nor 'w&s he acquainted with any art by which such Ihings'miglit 
^Sseted j that he ha4 never had any communication with devils, and w as 
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entirely ignorant of wliat they had said of him; a minute of the charge' 
and the reply was then made, which he signed. 

“ This being done, all the aliovc-mentioued possessed nuns, to the number 
of ten or eleiron, comprising three lay sisters, also possessed, were bi ought 
into the choir of the said church, accompanied by a number of Carmelite^ 
Capuchin, and Franciscan monks. Upon their entrance, the possessed, 
nuns Addressed the said Grandier as their master, and showed great joy at 
seeing hiTh. Upon this, Father Lacrt^ance, a Fi'anciscan monk, and one of 
the cNorcists, ex.b<>rted all persons present to raise their hearts to God, with ' 
extraordinary fervour, to lament the indignities oflered to that adorable 
majesty, and to implore him, that such sins should be no obstacle to the 
designs of his providence, for his glory upon this occasion ; and for an ex¬ 
ternal mark of intenjal contrition, to say the confiteor^ and to receive the 
benediction of Moiiseigneur the Ihshop of Poitiers. This having been 
done, he proceeded to say, that the affair in which they were engaged, was 
of such great importance to tbft truths of the Roman Ca&mlic Church, that 
this consideration alone ouglit to be a sufficient reason to excite their devo¬ 
tion, and that, besides tins, the malady of these poor women was so strange, 
and had lasted so long a time, tliat charity obliged all those, who had the 
privilege of labouring for tlieir deliverance, and for the expulsion of the 
demons, to employ themselves in so worthy an undertaking, by the exor¬ 
cisms wliioli the church had prescribed for the use of its pastors; then turn¬ 
ing to the said Grandier, he said to him, that he, being among that num- 
bei-, ought to contribute bis whole pov^er and zeal to this object, provided 
tlie bishop were pleased to grant him permission to do so, and to commute 
the suspeiisioii of his authority; to v\hich proposal, the said bishop having 
agreed, the Franciscan father presented a stole to Grandier, who, turning 
towards Monscigneur of Poitiers, inquired if he vtas permitted to take it; 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, ho put the said stole on his neck, 
and lie was then oflTered a Ritual, which he asked in the same manner as 
before to be allowed to take; then prostrating himself at the bishop’s feet 
to kiss t '.cm, he received Ills blessing, after which, the Ytni Creator Spiritus 
having beeii sung, he rose and addressed the Bishop of Poitiers, saying, 

“ MIf lord, v'iiom am I to exorche and being answ'orcd by the said bishop, 

“ 7Vvvc (jirlsY, he again asked, “ lYhat ffirUr and being answered, 

“ These possessed girls'’ —“ Thus,” said he, ‘‘ my lord, I am compelled to 
believe in the possession. The cl lurch believes it, and I believe it also, 
altliough my opinion is, that a magician cannot possess a Christian with 
a devil, without his consent.” Upon this, some one cried out that he was 
a heretic to advance such an opinion; that that^truth was indubitable, 
uiiaiiitnously received throughout tlie church, aifd approved of by the 
Sorboiine; to which he rojilied, that he had not determined his opinion 
upon that pointy that it was simply his thought; that, at all events, he sub¬ 
mitted Ijp tl»o opinion of the whole church, of which he was but a member, 
and that no person could be accounted a heretic for having had doubts, but 
for obstinately persisting in them; that •w hat he had proposed to the said 
lord bishop, was done with the intention of being assured by his xnoutli, 
that he wo^d not abuh® the authority of the chur^. Being then led by the 
Fraqciscan monk to sister Catherine, she being the most ignorant of them 
all, and consSequently the least likely to understand Latin, he commenced the 
exorcism, in ie prescribed form of the Ritual. But, at tlie first interrogation, 
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he wisB eompelled to stop, as all the other nuns were immediately tor¬ 
mented by the demons, uttering^ strange and horrible cries; and among 
the rest, sister Claire advanced towards him, and reproached him for his 
blindness and obstinacy; so tliat, in the altercation which etAued, he was 
obliged to leave the other possessed nun, with whom he had commenced, 
and address himself to the said sister Claire, who, during the whole pf the 
exorcism, continued to speak through thick and thin, without pajing any 
attention to Grandier’s questions, which were again interrupted by the Sd- 
perior-mother, to whom he then turned, leaving the said sister Claire. But 
it is to be remarked, that previous to the commencement of the exorcism, 
he said to her, speaking in latin, that he knew well that she understood 
latin, and he therefore wished to question her in Greek. To which the 
devil answered by the mouth of the possessed woman: “ Ah ! You are 
cunning, you know well that one of the first conditions of the compact 
between you ajid pie was, that I should not answer in Greek !” To iiliich 
he cried, 0 pulchra illusio, egregia evasioP^ (O fair illusion, excellent 
evasion !) The devil then said, that he would allow him to exorcise in 
Greek, provided that ho first wrote down what he wished to say. The 
said possessed woman, however, offered to answer him in w'hatever lan¬ 
guage he pleased; but whenever he began, all the other nuns recom¬ 
menced their cries with unparalleled rage and despair, making the strangest 
and most varied contortions, persisting in accusing the said Grandier of 
the magic and witchcraft ivhich w'as tormenting them, offering to break his 
neck if he would allow them; and making all sorts of efforts to do him 
violence, wliich w-as prevented by the pow'ers of the church, and by the 
exertions of the priests and monks there present, in repressing the fury 
with which they were all agitated. He, however, remained calm and 
without showing any emotion, gazing fixedly at the said possessed 
nuns, protesting his innocence, and praying to God to become his pro¬ 
tector. Addressing the bishop and M. Laubordemont, he said to tlicm 
that he implored the ecclesiastical and royal authority, whose ministers 
they were, to command these demons to bi-eak his neck, or at any rate to 
cause a visible mark upon his forehead, if he w^as, as they asserted, tlie au¬ 
thor of the crime of which he was accused, so that by tins means the 
glory of God might be manifested, the authority of the Church exstSted, 
and himself confounded: provided always, that these girls did not touch 
him with their hands. To this they would not consent, both because they 
did not wish to be answerable for ally harm which might befal him, am 
because they would not expose the authority of the Church to the cunning 
of demons, who might Siave contracted some compact with the said Gran¬ 
dier upon this point. Ihen the. exorcists, to the number of eight, com¬ 
mands the devils to be silent and to cease the- tumult which they W'ere 
making, and fire being brought in upon a chafing-dish, into which all the 
emnpa^s were thrown one after the other; upon which the former confu¬ 
sion was redoulded with the most horrible violence, and with such fearful 
cries and gestures, that the assembly might have pSlised for a witch's sab¬ 
bath, had it not been for the sanctity of the place in which it was held, 
* and the quahty of the persons of whom it was conTposed, the least asto¬ 
nished of whom, at least in exterior, being the said Grandier, although he 
hiad the most reason to b^ Bo. The devils continued their accusarions, 
the places, hours, and days, of their communications with him; his 
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former witcKcrafts, Ins offences, his insensibility, and bis renouncement of 
God ; to which he replied boldly, that he denied these calumnies, which 
were the more unjust as they emanated from his own profession ; that he 
renounced Si^tan and all his devils; that he knew nothing of them, and 
apprehended them still loss; that he was a Christian in spite of ^em; 
that he trusted in God and Jesus Christ, although perhaps a great sinner ; 
but h(? denied being guilty of the abominations imputed to him, and de¬ 
fied them^to give any authentic or pertinent proof of his guilt. 

“ Words can give no idea of what followed Grandier’s declaration ; the 
eyes and ears of the spectators ap];)earcd to see and hear so many furies, 
notlung like it was ever seen before, and excepting to persons accustomed 
to such fearful sights, such as those who sacrifice to demons, no human 
mind could have remained free from astonishment and horror at this scene. 
Grandier, alone, in the midst of it all, remained himself, that is to say, -in¬ 
sensible fo all these wonders, singing hymns to the Lord with the rest of 
the spectators, and appealing aS bold as if he had had a legion of angels 
to protect him ; one of tlicse devils now cried out that Belzebuth was 
then between him and father TranquUle, the Capuchin; upon which, 
Grandier, addressing the demon, said, ‘ Obmutescas' (be silent); and 
the said devil began swearing that that was their watchword, but that 
they vv'cre obliged to tell all, God being incomparably stronger than all 
lioll: the whole of them now wished to throw themselves upon him, 
oficringto destroy him, to show the marks^poii him, and to strangle hum, 
althougli he was their master: upon which ho took the opportunity of 
saying that he was neither their master nor their servant, and that it was 
incredible that in their confession they should at once own liim as their 
master, aiid wish to strangle him ; ujjon which the girls became frantic, 
and threw their slippers at his head: ‘ Behold,’ said he, smiling, * be¬ 
hold devils who impeach themselves.’ 

‘‘ Their violence at length reached to such a ])oint, that hod it not been 
I'or th<{ protection of the people in the choir, the author of this scene 
would infallibly have lose Ills life, and all that they could do was to 
make him leave the said church, and to remove him from the furies who 
threatened him. ITe was then conducted hack to prison about six o’clock 
in th<»oveuiug, -and the rest of the day was employed in liberating the 
initids of these poor girls from the possession of the devils, which they bad 
no small dilliciilty in accomplishing.” 

ij^very one, however, did not judge? these possessed women with the 
same indulgence as that shown to them hy the author of this narrative, 
and many saw in this scene of cries and convulsions an infamous and 
sacrilegious orgy of vengeance ; such oj)posita opinions were given upon 
the affair, that upon the 2d of July, the follo’ifing ordinance was affixed 
to all the street ijorners, and proclaimed throughout tlic town : 

“ It is, expressly forbidden to all persons, of whatever rank or condition, 
to slander or otherwise speak against tlie nuns and other peraons of Lou- 
dun, who are afflicted vrtth evil spirits, ftielr exorcists, or those who assist 
at tlie exorcisms, in any fashion or manner wliatever, on pain of a fine of 
ten thousand livres; ahd that none may affect ignorance, this prescut 
ordinance will be road and proclaimed this day in the parish churches 6f 
this to<vn, and affixed to the gates of the said* churches as well as every¬ 
where else where thcy.are needed. 

« Given.at Loudun, the 2d of July, 1634.” 
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^ This proclamation was too powerful for the worldlings, and counting 
from this time, if they did not believe the more, at any rate, they did 
not dare to confess their incredulity aloud; but to the shame of the judges, 
the nuns tlremselves now repented; for the day after the wnpious scene 
which we have related, just as Father Lactance was about to exorcise 
sister Clmre, iu the church of the chateau, she rose up in tears, and 
turning to the people, so as to be heard by all, she began by taking 
heaven to witness, that upon tliis occasion she was speaking the tinith. She 
then confessed that all she had said, for the last fortnight, against the 
unfortunate Grandier, was calumuy and imposture, and that all she had 
done was by the suggestion of the Franciscan, Mignon, and the Carmelites. 
But Father Lactance was not frightened so easily; he i-cplied to sister 
Claire, that all she was saying was but a trick of the demon to save his 
master, Grandier. The nun then made an energetic appeal to M. do 
Laubordement and to M. de Poitiers, demanding to be sequestrated, and 
put under the charge of other ecclesiastics^ than those who had been the 
destruction of lier soul, by inducing her to give false evidence against an 
innocent man; but the Bishop of Poitiers and M. de Laubordement did 
but laugh at the devil's cunning, and ordered her to be taken back to the 
house in which she lived. Upon hearing this command, sister Claire 
rushed out of the choir to make her escape by the gate of the cliurch, 
adjuring those who were present to come to her aid, and to save lier from 
eternal damnation. But no one dared to move a step, so well had the 
terrible ordinance had its desired effect: sister Claire was seized, and in 
spite of her cries, taken back to the house in which she was sequestrated, 
never more to leave it. 

A still stranger scene took place upon the day after: while M. de Lau- 
bordemont was questioning a nun, the superior came down into the court, 
with naked feet, and a rope round her neck, iu the midst of a friglitful 
storm, and there she remained for two houi*s, without fearing either light¬ 
ning, rain, or thunder, waiting until M. de Laubordemont and tlu; other 
judges should come out. At length the door opened, and the king’s com¬ 
missioner appealed; upon which sister Jeanne des Anges, kneeling dowui 
before him, declared that she had not power to play the horrilhi part 
which had been taught her any longer, and that before (fod and mat', slm 
declared Urban Grandier innocent, saying, that all the hatred which she 
and her companions felt for him, arose from carnal desires, witli which his 
beauty had inspired them, which 'desires liad been heightened by »tbe 
seclusion of the cloister. M. do Laubordemont threatened her witli all his 
rage, but she aaswere(|, weeping bitterly, that the fault of wliicli she had 
been gmlty, was the only tlung she feared, adding that, although tho 
Lord was merciful,. she knbw that her crime ‘was too great ever to be 
pardoned. Then M. de Laubordemont exclaimed that it was the devil 
within her who was speaking thus; but she answered that she had never 
been posses8ed''of any demon, excepting the demon of revenge, and that it 
was no'magical compact but her own evil thoughf^, which had introduced 
that into her body. 

So sapng she slowly retired, still weqnng, and* going into the garden, 
she fastened the rope which was round her neck to the branch of a tree, 
and hung herself; but some'nuns who hod followed her, running up iu 
tiine, succeeded in savieg her before life was extinct. 

Upon tho same day orders were gives for her, and sister Claire do 
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Sarilly to be kept in the strictest seclusion: her relationship with M. di 
Laubordemont, not being deemed suffident, considering the importanil 
of her fault, to soften the rigour of her punishment. 

The exorcisms were now, by necessity, at an end, as the example of the 
superior and sister Claire, was imitated by all the other nuns; but was not 
Urban Grandier clearly and duly convicted ? It was decl^d titf the 
proof being sufficient, the judges would now resume the affair, and pro¬ 
seed to give the sentence. 

These irregular and violent proceedings, the denials ofjustice, and the 
refusal to listen to the evidence for the defence, convinced (Grandier t’hn.f . tig 
total ruin was resolved upon, the more so as things were now so far advanced, 
tliat he must either be punished as a sorcerer and a magician, or else a royal 
commissioner and a bishop, a whole convent of nuns, several monks be¬ 
longing to several orders, judges of quality, and laymen of name and 
birth, must be liable to the penalties assigned to calumniators; but tTiia 
conviction strenghtened his resolution without weakentfig his courage; and 
knowing that it was his duty both as a man and a Christian, to defend his 
life and honour until the last, he published a entitled: Fins en 

conclusions absolutoires, which he laid before his judges. It was a well 
drawn up and impartial summary 'of the whole affair, which might have 
been written by an indifferent person. 

This plea, full of dignity as it was, had no influence upon the commis¬ 
sioners, who, upon the morning of the 11th of August, issued the follow¬ 
ing sentence from the CarmeUte convent, their place of assembly- 

“ Wc declare the said Urban Grandier duly tried and convicted of the 
crime of magic, of injuries and possessions practised by him upon the 
persons of several Ureuliue mms of this town of Loudun, as well as upon 
other seexdars; and taking that, together with other cases and crimes re¬ 
sulting from them, we condemn the said Grandier to make honourable 
amends, with bare head, a rope round liis neck, and with a burning 
torch of two poimds’ w'eight in his hand, before the principal door of the 
church of St. Kerre Mu Marchfi, and before that of St. Ursula of this 
town, and there, upon his knees, to aak pardon of God and the king ; and 
this being dune, to be taken to the public place of St. Croix, and fastened 
toia stake upon a scaffold, which shall be erected upon the said place, and 
there to be burnt alive, together with the compacts and magpeal cha¬ 
racters used by him, as well as the manuscript hook composed by him 
.against *the celibacy of priests, apd his ashes shall he scattered by the 
wind. We declare all and every of his goodv and wealth confiscated to 
the king, deducting the sum of 150 livres to used in the purchase oi 
a copper plate, upon which the present sentence shall be engraved, and 
exposed in a prominept part of the said church ; and we fti^er order, 
tliat previoys to carrying this sentence inlbo execution, the said Grandi^ 
shall he put to tlie ordinary and extraordinary torture in order to diflcover 
his accomplices. * 

Pronounced atJLoudun to the «aid Grandier, on ttie 18th of August 
1634.” 

Upon the mommg of th| day when this sentence was givim, M. di 
Laubordemont took the surgeon, Francis Foumeau, with him as a prisoner, 
althougir he was* willing to go voluntarily, into Grandier’s place of con 
finement. Upon entering the next room* ho heard the prisoners vo»;» 
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wvmg’, “ What would you with me, infamous butcher ? arc you come to 
■U me ? you know what cruelties you Iiave exercised upon my body ? 
Well, then, continue, I am ready to die.” He then entered and perceived 
that these words were addressed to the surgeon, Mannouri. » 

One of the guards of the grand pr6v6t whom M. de Laubordcmont 
sunimoned, then ordered the new comer to shave Grandier, and to remove 
all the hair from his head, face, and body. 'I'his was a formality used in 
ma^al affairs, so that the devil might have no place in which' to takd 
refuge; for it was thought that one single hair left upon his body was 
sufficient to make the patient insensible to the pains of torture. TTrbau 
understood from tins that the sentence was given, and that he was con¬ 
demned. 

Foumeau, after saluting Grandier, informed him of what he was com¬ 
manded to do; upon wliich a judge remarked, that it was not sufficient to 
shave the body of the condemned man, but that his nails must also bo cut 
oft^ in case tlie dewl should take refuge undvr them. Grandier looked at 
this man with an expression of the most touching charit}', and held out 
his hands to Foumeau, hut he gently rejected them, saying, that lie would 
do nothing in it, were it not for the order of tlie caraiual duke, and ho 
begged him at the same time to forgive him if he laid hands upon liirri to 
shave him. At these -words, Grandier, who had been so long accustomed 
to the inhumanity of all around him, turned to the surgeon with tears in 
his eyes, saying, “ You are, then, the only one that pities me ?” 

** Oh! sir,” replied Foumeau, “ you do not see every one.” 

The surgeon then shaved his whole body, but only found, as w’c said 
before, two marks, the one on the back, and the other on the thigh; these 
two marks were veiy plain, for they were still inflamed with the wounds 
which Mannouri had made. When this operation was-finished, they giivo 
Grandier, not his own clothes, but w^orse garments, which had doubtless 
belon^d to some other condemned person. 

Almough his sentence had been given at the Carmelite convent, he 
was conducted in a close carriage to the town-hall, where several ladies, 
amongst whom was Lauhordemont’s wife, curious to hear the reading of the 
sentence, were seated with the judges; Laubordcmont himself was in the 
ffreffier's usual place, the ffreffier was standing before him, and all iCic 
avenues were fill(^ by soldiers and guards. Previous to the prisoner’s being 
brought in, he was exorcised by Father Lactance and another Franciscan 
monk, so tliat the devils might leave him. They then entered' the halU 
and exorcised the air, the eai-th, and the other elements, after which Gran¬ 
dier was led in. 


He was retained for some time at the bottom of the hall, in order to 
allow time for the exorcisms to take effect; he was then taken into the 
bar and commanded to kneel down. Grandier obeyed, huit without re¬ 
moving either his hat or his cap, his hands being bound behind his bock; 
the gnMcTf however, snatched the one, and the exempt the other, and 
threw them at Limbordemont’s feet. » Then the gr^j^r observing that 
, bis eyes remained fixed upon Laubordemont, os if waiting for him to com- 
saence the proceedings, said to him, “ Turn, ip-etch, and adore the crucifix 
; is upon the judo’s seat.” 

Giandito immediately turned, without a murmur, and with great humi- 
Kiad rfdsing his eyes to heaven, he remained nearly ten minutes in 
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mental devotion: when tliis prayer was concluded, he resumed his former 
posture. 

The greffhr then began to read the sentence in a trembling voice, 
while Grapdier, on the contrary, listened with great firmness and tran¬ 
quillity, although the sentence was the most terrible that could have .been 
given against him, condemning the prisoner to die that same day, after 
beiii^ put to the torture. 

' Wh«i the greffier had concluded, “ My lords,” said Grandier, in his 
usual voice, “ I swear by God the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, and 
the Virgin, my only hope, that I have never been a ma^cian, that I liave 
never committed sacrilege, that I know no other magpc than that of the 
holy scriptures, which I have always preached, and that I have never had 
any other belief than that of our holy apostolical and Homan Catholic 
church. I renounce the devil and all his deceits 5 I avow my Saviour, and 
I pray him, that the blood of his cross will render me meritorious in his 
sight, and you, my lords, ld)eseech )OU to inoderat<f the severity of my 
punishment, and not to plunge my soul into despair!” 

At these w^ords, hoping to draw something from the condemned man’s 
fear of jiain, Laubordemont ordered the women and the cmious who were 
in tlie palace to withdraw, leaving him alone with M. Houmain, the 
criminal lieutenant of Orleans, and the Franciscan monks. Then address¬ 
ing Grandier in a severe voice, he said to him, that there was but one 
way of liaving his sentence mitigated, and this was by declaring his 
accomplices and signing his declaration. To which Grandier replied, that 
having committed no crime, he could have no accomplices. Then Lau¬ 
bordemont ordered the malefactor to be taken into the torture room, which 
adjoined the judgment hall. This order was immediately executed. 

The torture then in use at Loudun, was that of the naif boots, one of 
the most painful of all. It was effected by putting the two legs of the 
malefactor between four plates which were bound with ropes, and by 
striking wedges between tne two middle plates, with blows of a mallet; 
the ordinary torture fras that of four, and the extraordinary of eight 
wedges: this last being seldom given to any persons excepting those con¬ 
demned to die, as it was almost impossible to survive it, the malefactor, 
>\^en taken from the executioner’s hands, having the bones of his legs 
ground to pow'der. M. do Laubordement, by his owm authority, although 
never before heard of, added tw'o extra wedges to the extraordinary 
...torture ; 'so that instead of eight, Grandier had to undergo ten. 

This was not all: the royal commissioner and the Franciscan monks 
took upon themselves the duties of the executioners. 

Laubordemont bound Grandier in the usual wanner, fastened his legs to 
the four plates, and when this was done, ,sent away the executioner and 
his servants; but he was now informed by the keeper of the instruments, 
that J;he wedges were too small: there were unfortunately no others, and 
in spite of the commissioner’s threats to the keeper, nc^ larger ones could 
be procured ; they iifquired how loAg it wotild take to make another set i 
the keeper demanded two hours. This was considered too long, and thej 
were forced to content them^lves with those which they had. 

Then commenced the p unishm ent : Father Lactance, after exorcising 
thb instrilttnents of torture, took the mallet and struck the first wedge ; 
but he could draw no complaint from Grahdier, who, dtixing this tim^ 
recited, a prayer in a low voice ; he took a second, and at this time the 
prisoner^ bold as he was, could not prevent himself from interrupting hif 
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by two groang. At each time Father Lactanee struck harder, 
Wrjrmg, Dicas, dicesconfess, confess!'* which word he repeated with 
such fiJiy during the whole time of the torture, that he afterwards took 
the name, and was always called by the people, Father Dicas ,, 

After the second wedge bad been struck, Laubordemont presented 
Grandier with a manuscript book, written against the celibacy of priests, 
and inquired if he recognised what was written in it as his handwriting ? 
Gra^dier answered in the affirmative. When questioned what Vas liis* 
object in writing this book, he answered tliat it was to restore peace to a 
poor girl whom he had loved, which was proved by these two lines written 
at die end: 

“ Si ton gentil esprit prend bien cettc science, 

Tu mettras en repos ta bonne conscience.” 

M. de Laubordement next asked what was this girl’s name; but Gran- 
dier answered that that name would never escape fiom lus lips, none 
knew it saving himrelf and God. Upon which M. dc Laubordemont 
ordered Father Lactance to strike in the tliird wedge. 

. While Lactance was obeying this order, accompanying every blow with 
die word dicas^' Grandier cried, Oh, my God! you kill me, although 
I am neither a magician, nor have I committed sacrilege.” 

At the fourth wedge Grandier fainted, saying, “ Oh, Father Lactance! 
M this charity?” ' Insensible as he was. Father Lactance did not cease 
striking; so that after having lost his senses by pain, pain restored 
them. 

I^aubordemont took advantage of this moment to urge him to confess 
bis crimes ; but Grandier said to him, I have committed faults, sir, but 
not crimes. As a man I have abused the desires of the flesh ; but 1 have 
confessed and repented of these things, and believe that I have received 
pardon by my prayers; and if not, 1 trust that God, in consideration of 
what I am now sufiering, will grant me his forgiveness!” 

At the insertion of the flfbh wedge, Grandier again became ^insensible ; 

•- water was then thrown upon his face to restore hiih ; then turning to M. 
de Liaubordemont: 

“In mercy,” said he, “let me die at once, sir : alas ! 1 am a man, 
and cannot promise, if you continue to torture me thus, that J can muih 
longer sustain mj fortitude.” 

“ Well then, sign this, and the torture shall be stopt,” said the royal com¬ 
missioner, presenting him a paper. «. * ^ 

“ Myfitner,” said Grandier, turning to the Franciscan;” do you think, 
upon your conscience, that a man is allowed to confess a fault wliich he has 
not cmnmitted, in order totfree himself from bodily pain.” 

“ No,” replied the monk, “for if he dies after a falsehood, he dies in mor¬ 
tal sin.” « 

“ Go on then,” said Grandier; “ for after suffering so much in the liody, 
I should wish to spve my soul.” Upon which, Lactance inserted the sixth 
md Grandier again frinted. • ^ 

he came to himself, Laubordemont summoned him to confess that 
camaHy known Efizabeth Blanchar^ as she bad accused him of 
done ; but Grandier answered, that not only had he neyer had any 
ijiiRnite ari| naii i t a n ce with her, .but, ^at until the day, whenbd*had b^n 
aiffmified with her, he had nbver before seen her. 

X At tlm seventh wedge, Crrandier's legs burst, blood spirted into 
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Grandier then cried : “ Oh, Lord! my God ! have pi^ upon ine, I die.’* 
And he fainted a third time. Father Lfotance took ad^tage of the in¬ 
terval, to sit down and rest himself. 

Upon coming to himself again, Grandi^r began a prayer, so bea^riAii 
and touching, that the lieutenant duprevotf took it down, which being per- 
ceive<l by Laubordemont, he forbade him to show it to any one. 

tlie eighth wedge, the marrow of the bones came out of the wounds* 
dt was •Impossible to continue any longer, as the legs were os flat as the 
plates which pressed upon them : besides which, Father Lactance was ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue. 

Gra,ndicr was then unfastened, and laid upon the ground; his eyes 
sparkling with fever and agony, when he composed a second prayer, full of 
<iptbusiasm and faith ; but at the end of this prayer, liis strength again 
failed him, and he fainted a fourth time : the lieutenant duprevot poured 
a little wine into his mouth, which restored him; he th^fi made a declaration 
of coiitritioM, renouncing Satdii with all his deceits and works, and giving 
his soul to God. 

Four men now entered and unborn^ his legs, which, when no longer 
supported by the plates, fell broken under him, the flesh being kept to¬ 
gether by the neiTes alone; he was then carried into tlie chaml^r of 
council and laid upon some straw before the fire. 

Seated by the fire was an Augustine monk, whom Urban requested for 
a confessor ; Laubordcineut refused him, and again presented him the 
paper to sign, but Grandier answered, “ If I woiild not sign it to escape 
your tortures, still less will I siern it when nothing remains for you to do 
but to kill me.” 

“ Doubtless,” answered Laubordemont; “ but your death will be ac¬ 
cording as we choose to make it, quick or slow, easy or cruel—sign this 
}>a})er.” 

Grandier pushed it gently aside with his hand, making a sign of re¬ 
fusal with his head; Laubordemont then returned in a great passion, and 
gave the onlcrs tt> bring iii Fatlier Tranquille and Father Claude, the con¬ 
fessors who ha<l been chosen for Urban : they approached him to dp the 
duty, but Grandier, rccognisiug two of his executioners, answered, 
fouiaidays ago *hc had been confessed by father Grillau, and that he was 
not aware of having committed any sin since that time to compromise his 
soul’s safety ; the two priests exclaimed against the heretic’s impiety, but 
inching coiild induce him to confess Himself to them. 

After an interval of four hours, the executioner’s assistants came in 
search of him, placed him upon a handbarrow, and were carrying him 
away, when they were met by the liemenant cnminal of Orleans, who 
•again exhorted him to confess his crimes ; but Grandier answered, “ Alas! 
sir, J have already done so, and have nothing upon my conscience.” 

“ Do.you not wisli, then,” asked this judge, “ that I should pray to 
God for you ?” ^ * 

“ You would oblige me much,” said Urban, “ and I even beg you to 
do so.” 

A torch was then put into hi» hand, which he kissed as he was leaving 
the palace, looking wound him, modestly but firmly, and begging those 
whom'he knevTwished him well, to pray to Gbd>finr him. 

Ilis sentence was read to him upon the threshold of the door, he was 
then placed in a small cart, and dragged to the church of St. Herre, in 
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the market-place; when there, Laubordemont ordered him to get out, 
and he was pushed out of the cart; but as his legs were broken, he fell 
upon his knees ; remaining thus with his face to the ground, patiently 
waiting imtil some one should jjaise liini ’; he was lifted up and '^^aken into 
the courtyai’d, where his sentence was again read to him, and the greffier 
was about to finish, when father Grillau, his confessor, who had been se¬ 
parated from him for the last four days, pushed his way through the crowd, 
and throwing himself into his arms, embraced him without being able to 
speak a word for weeping ; but collecting himself in a short time: “ Sir,” 
said he, remember that om* Lord Jesus Christ ascended to God his 
father, after torture and the cross ; do not lose courage ; 1 bring you 
your mother's blessing, she and I will pray to God to bo merciful to you, 
and to receive you into his paradise.” 

These words seemed to instil new strength into Grandier’s mind, he 
lifted his head, bent,by pain, and w’ith his eyes raised to heaven, made a 
short prayer ; then turning to his worthy colifessor: 

“Be a son to my mother,” said he; “pray to God for me; recommend 
my soul to die prayers of all good monks. I go with the consolation of 
dying innocent, and I trust God w'ill be merciful to me, and receive me 
into Paradise.” 

“Have you no other charge to give me?” continued Father Grillau. 

“ Alas!” answered Grandier, “ I am condemned to a very cruel death, 
my father, ask the e.vccutioner if there is no way of softcuing it.” 

“ I go,” said the Franciscan, and giving him absolution iu artiniJo 
mortis, he left the court; and drawing the executioner aside, he asked him 
if he could not spare the malefax’tor his terrible agony by nutans of a brim¬ 
stone shirt. The executioner answered, that as Grandier was sentenced to 
be burnt alive, he dared not employ so plain a means of shortening his 
pain ; but that he would engage, for the sum of thirty crowns, to strangle 
him, immediately ui)on his setting fire to the pile. Father Grillau paid 
him the money, and the executioner prepared his rope. Tlie Franciscan 
waited for Grandier in the passage, and w'hilc embracing him for the last 
time,^ whispered to him the arrangement which lie had made with the 
ej^oSutioner. Grandier turned towanls him, and said, with a voice full ot 
gratitude, “ Thanks, my brother, thanks.” * 

At tliis moment the archers having driven father Grillau away with 
blows from their halberds, the procession set out in order to go througli 
the same ceremony before the church of the Ursiilines, and trom thev^e 
to the place of St. Croix; upon the road. Urban met and recognised 
Monssant and his wife, aud turning towards them; 

“ 1 die your servant, said he, “ and if perhaps sonic offensive expres¬ 
sion has passed my lips concerning you, 1 beg y6u to forgive me.” 

When they hsid reached the place of execution, the lieutenant du 
pr6vftt ^vanced towards Grandier and asked liis pardon. » 

** You have done nothing to require it,” answered he ; “ you have but 
done the duty which you were compell<>d to do.” 

, ' The executioner now approached Grandier, and with the assistance of 
his two servants, had him carried to the pile, where,' not being able to sup¬ 
port himself, he was fastened to the stake by a circle of iron jiassed round 
tho middle of his body. . At this moment a flock of piggbns, appearing 
to.^scend from heave!>a, began to fly round and round the place of exe- 
enfibn, without showing any fear of the uumense crowd which had as- 
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sembled, and one of them, as wliite a^ snow, perched the top of the* 
stake to wMch Grandler was chained. The helievers in the possession 
cried out that this was a troop of devils come in search of their master; 
but many sjid that devils never took such a^ape, and argued that these 
pigeons had come, instead of men, to bear witness of the prisoner’s 
innocence. 

When Grandier was fastened to the stake, and the executioner had 
passed the rope round his neck with which he was about to strangle him, 
the fathers exorcised the earth, the air, and the wood, and then asked the 
condemned man if he would not confess his crimes publicly, but Urban 
answered that he had nothing more to say, and that he hoped, thanks to 
the martyrdom which they had given lun)> to be upon that same day with 
God. 

I'he greffier then reatl his sentence for tlie fourth time, and enquired if 
he still persisted in what he had said in the torture chamber. 

“ Certainly, I persist,” answered Urban,“ for what I said was the truth.”. 

The greffier then retired, informing the prisoner tliat if he had any thing 
to say to the people, he was allowed to ^ak. 

But this was not the intention of the exorcists : they knew Grandieris 
eloquence and courage, and a firm and bold denial at the moment of 
death might liurt their interest. Accordingly, the moment that Grandier 
opened his mouth to speak, they threw so much holy water in his face 
that it took away his breath; however, after a short time, ho again began 
to speak, when one of the monks kissed him on the mouth to stifle his , 
words. Grandier saw the intention, and said, loud enough for those 
around the stake to hear him: “ That was the kiss of a Judas.” 

At these words the rage of the monks became so great, that one of 
them struck him three times on the face with a crucifix, appearing to those 
at a distance, as if he was ofieriiig it for him to kiss, although the blood 
gushed from his nose and one of his lips at the third blow. The exorcists 
now returned to tlie charge, and again asked him if he had nothing to 
confess. “ I have said all, iiiy fathers, I have said all,” cried Grandier; “ I 
trihst in God and in his mercy.” 

At tins refusal the rage of the exorcists was at its height, and 
LaetQiice, taking a torch made of straw steeped in a bucket of rosin, 
w hich wa.s lying near tlie stake ; “ Wretch,” said he, addressing Grandier, 
and burning him on tho face as he spoke ; “ will you not confess your 
crir^es and I'fenounce tlie devil ?” • 

“ I have nothing to do with the devil,” answered Grandier, putting 
asidcuthe torch with his hands. “ I have renounced the devil, and I do 
renounce him with .all his works, and I pray to (^d to be merciful imto 
rae.” • » 

Upon this, F|ither Lactanee, without waitmg the order of the lieute¬ 
nant du prev6t, upset the bucket of rosin upon a comer of the pile, and 
set it on fire, which Grandier seeing, he called the executioner to his aid. 
The executioner immedifltely ran to sfltungle him; but as he could not 
succeed in pulling the rope tight, and as the fire was gaining ground; 

“ Ah 1 my brother,” salfl Urban, y was it this that you promised ?” 

“ It is not my fault,” answered the executioner; “ the fathers have 
made knots iif^K rope, and 1 cannot pull it.” • , 

“ Oh, Father Lactanee, Father Lactanee 1” cried Grandier, “ where is 
your charitji?” 

• 2o 
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/Then, as the fire spread, and the executioner, already almost in the 
flames, was about to spring from the pile! “ Listen,” said he, stretching 
out his hand, “ there is a God in heaven, a God who will judge between 
you and me: Father Lactanfb, I summon you to appear before him hb 
thii^ days.” 

Then, in the midst of the flame and smoke, he was dimly seen en> 
deavouiing to strangle Inmself; but he desisted almost immediately, 'either 
seeing that it was impossible, or perhaps thinking that he was'hot even 
then allowed to destroy himself, then joining his hands, he said in a loud 
voice; “ Deus meus, ad te vigilio, miserere meV' 

But a capuchin, fearing that he would have time to say something more, 
approached the pile by the side which was not yet burning, and dashed all 
the remaining holy water in his face. 

This water raised such a smoke, that Grandier disappeared for a mo¬ 
ment from the spectators’ eyes: when it cleared away, the fire had gained 
his clothes ; but he" was still heard praying in tlie midst of the flames. 
At last he called Jesus three times, each time in a more feeble voice; and 
after the last time he uttered a groan, and let his head fall upon his 
breast. 

At this moment, the pigeons who were still lingering romid tlie stake, 
flew away and seemed to disappear in the clouds. 

Urban Grandier was dead. 


As, in this story, the crime was not committed by the accused, but by 
the judges and the executioners; om* readers will, wc are surt^t, be curious 
to know what became of them. 

Father Lactance died on the 18th of September, exactly one month 
after Grandier, in such horrible ^ony, that the Franciscans said that it 
was Satsfn’s revenge; while many others, when recalling Grandier’s case, 
attributed his death to God's justice. Many strange circunKstances pre¬ 
ceded it, and contributed to spread about this last opinion. Wc will 
^■J^ne, of which the author of the History of the devils of Loudun, 
guarantees the authenticity. 

Some days after Grandier’s execution, Father Lactance was attacked by 
the illness of which he died, and feeling that it had a supernatural rcr^n, 
resolved to make a pilgrimage to Notre Dame des Andllliers de Sauraur, 
whi^ was believed to be miraculous, and in which every one in the country 
put great faith. To make this journey he had a place in the Sie.'r de 
Gimaye’s coach, who going with a party of pleasure hunters to his 
estate of Grand-Fonds, apd who, wishing to amuse themselves with 
Father Lactance’s fright, whose head, they said, had boon tunied by 
Grandieris last words, had offered him this place. Accoidingly,^ they did 



and stopped the sarcasms of the boldest amongst them. 
Lactance, ubon nis part, seemed melancholy and confined, and 
that evening at supper, when he ate nothing, he^kept repehtii^g, 
wtom to refuse Grandier the cemfessor that he asked; God iiml 
mep God punish me.” , 
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continued theif journey on the next day, and the whole ■el' 
Mtoniahed at Fathw Lactance’s deplorable condition, hadiS 
aH propensitv to laug^h or rail at him, when, auddeidy, in the village 
Fernet, in the middle of an excellent roa^ without mee ting with 
obstacle, the cainage was overturned a secoda time in the same way as 
first, without any one being hurt. It was, however, evident that the hand 
of G^d was upon some one* among them, and this one was suspected to 
be Fath^ Lactancc ; they all avoided him, and left him to himself, re« 
ploochiug themselves with having passed two or three days in his com- 
pany. 

The Franciscan continued his journey to Notre Dame des AndiUiers, 
but, notwithstanding its miraciilous po'wers, it could not revoke the 
sentence which the martyr had pronoufl^j^ against him; day by day, 
hour by hour, after Urban Grandier’s^punishment, Father Lactance 
wasted and expired in the midst of awful agonies. 

Father Tranquille lived for four years after him. The malady of which 
he died was so stran^ that the physicians declared that they did not 
know its nature; and his brethren of the order of St. Francis, fearing 
that his screams and blasphemies, whiclawere audible in the street, would 
produce a bad effect upon his memory, spread the report about Aat the 
devils which he had expelled from the bodies of the nuns, had entered into 
his own. Thus he died, aged forty-three years, crying, “ Oh! how I 
suffer! my God! how I suffer! Not all the devils and all the damned 
together suffer so much as I.” 

This epitaph which was placed upon his tomb, corroborated his sanctil^ 
to some, and his punishment to others, accordingly as the possession was oi 
was iiot believed. « 

“ Here lies the humble Father Tranquille of Saint Rcmi, Capuchin 
priest: the demons not being able to endure his courage as an exordst, 
killed him by their vexations, on the last day of May, 1638.” 

But the surgeon Mannouri’s death was still more remarkable. It will b< 
remembered that it was jie who tortured Grandier. One evening, aboul 
ten o’clock, as he was returning from one of the suburbs of tlie town fronc 
visiting a patient, accompanied by one of his profession, and preceded^ 
his frater, who carKed a lantern, and had just arrived about ^e middldH 
the tjj(vn, in a ''street called the Grand Pav4, between the walls of th« 
garden of the Franciscan monks, he suddenly stopped, and fixing his ey& 
updlTan object, invisible to all the rest, he cried aloud; “ Ah, there ii 
Grwidierl” And being asked, “Where?” he pointed with his finger t< 
the place where he imagined he saw him, trembling in all his limbs qn< 
asketj^: “ What do^you want, Grandier ? what da.you want ? Yes—yea 
T come." At this moment the vision disappeatred, but the blow wa 
jilruck ; the surgeon and tfie frater took Manftouri home ; but neither ib 
lights nor the day could dissipate his terror, he saw Grandier always a 
the foot of his bed. For eight days tins agony lasted in the sight of ai 
the town; at last, upon J:Iie 9th, ft seqmed to 1®e dying man as tho»^' 
the spectre had changed its position, and was slowly moving towards hin 
for lie never ceased ciyjpg, ** He comes, he comes !” toakiug movement 
with his hand, as if stop it; Imlal be expired'u|»n the same evening 
with his eyes ^xed upon the terrible vision, a^ut me same time as GrtS 
dier himself haShexpired. • 

Lauhordemont s^ remains to be mentiozsed: timfolleving aceou^; 
lum is foimd in M. Fatih’s iettess:' 
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^ fJJiKm tJi0 9tti ot thifl mo»iih, about nine in the 

by robbere; the noise they raade brought 
houses, as mw^ from curiowty probaU^ as from chanty. . « 
fired upon Ifcth aides, one of the robl^ stretched 

an/«>Xam.rtrf. TJ. »*«" fled , to w nu^ 

n^died the next day without saying any tbng, without uttering ® 

i_J_ Jivnlamnn. wlin Wa,S 1 hO hUSe hOWeVCT, at lISQgth, 


*m$eetts, namea ^unoracmenc, wiw,flu - - ■. 

Se^r c^e^ Ldudun, to be burnt dive, for having sent the deni 

bodies of the nuns of Loudun, whom they had taught ^ 
^^«o as to persuade fools that they were demomacse Does not ^ 
w^[o be a dime punishment In this unfortunate s 

, and pitiless murder ot'ihis poor pnest whoso blood caUs. out for 

t«iti»ance.” 
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